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PKEFACE. 


The  treatise  which  follows  has  in  the  main  grown  up  in 
connection  with  the  author's  class-room  instruction  in 
Psychology,  although  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  chapters 
are  more  '  metaphysical/  and  others  fuller  of  detail,  than 
is  suitable  for  students  who  are  going  over  the  subject  for 
the  first  time.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  important  subjects  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  moral  and  aesthetic  feelings  and  judgments,  the 
work  has  grown  to  a  length  which  no  one  can  regret  more 
than  the  writer  himself.  The  man  must  indeed  be  sanguine 
who,  in  this  crowded  age,  can  hope  to  have  many  readers 
for  fourteen  hundred  continuous  pages  from  his  pen.  But 
fjoer  Fides  bringt  ivird  Manchem  divas  bringen  ;  and,  by  judi- 
ciously skipping  according  to  their  several  needs,  I  am  sure 
that  many  sorts  of  readers,  even  those  who  are  just  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  subject,  will  find  my  book  of  use. 
Since  the  beginners  are  most  in  need  of  guidance,  I  sug- 
gest for  their  behoof  that  they  omit  altogether  on  a  first 
reading  chapters  6,  7,  8,  10  (from  page  330  to  page  371), 
12, 13, 15, 17,  20,  21,  and  28.  The  better  to  awaken  the 
neophyte's  interest,  it  is  possible  that  the  wise  order  would 
be  to  pass  directly  from  chapter  4  to  chapters  23,  24,  25, 
and  26,  and  thence  to  return  to  the  first  volume  again. 
Chapter  20,  on  Space-perception,  is  a  terrible  thing,  which, 
unless  writteft  with  all  that  detail,  could  not  be  fairly 
treated  at  all.  An  abridgment  of  it,  called  *  The  Spatial 
Quale,'  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  vol.  xm.  p.  64,  may  be  found  by  some  per- 
sons a  useful  substitute  for  the  entire  chapter. 

I  have  kept  close  to  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science 
throughout  the  book.    Every  natural  science  assumes  oer- 
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taiD  data  tiDcritically,  and  declmea  to  challenge  the  ele- 
ments between  which  its  own  '  laws  *  obtain,  and  from 
which  its  own  deductions  are  carried  on.  Fsycbologj,  the 
Bcience  of  finite  individual  minda,  assumes  as  its  data  (I) 
thoughta  aitd  fedings,  and  (2)  a  physical  toorld  in  time  and 
space  with  which  they  coexist  and  which  (3)  they  knojo.  Of 
coarse  these  data  themselves  are  discussable ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  (as  of  other  elements)  is  called  meta- 
physics and  falls  outside  the  province  of  this  book.  This 
book,  assuming  that  thoughts  and  feelings  exist  and  are 
vehicles  of  knowledge,  thereupon  contends  that  psychology 
when  she  has  ascertained  the  empirical  correlation  of  the 
varioas  sorts  of  thought  or  feeling  with  definite  conditiona 
of  the  brain,  can  go  no  farther — can  go  no  farther,  that  is, 
as  a  natural  science.  If  she  goes  farther  she  becomes 
metaphysical.  All  attempts  to  explam  our  phenomenally 
given  thoughts  as  products  of  deeper-lying  entities 
(whether  the  latter  be  named  'Soul,'  'Transcendental 
£go,'  '  Ideas,'  or  '  Elementary  Units  of  Consciousness ')  are 
metaphysical.  This  book  consequently  rejects  both  the 
asBoctationist  and  the  spiritnalist  theories  ;  and  in  this 
strictly  positivistic  point  of  riew  consists  the  only  feature 
of  it  for  which  I  feel  tempted  to  claim  originality.  Of 
oonrse  this  point  of  view  is  anything  bnt  ultimate.  Men 
must  keep  thinking  ;  and  the  data  assumed  by  psychology, 
JQst  like  those  assumed  by  physics  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  must  some  time  be  overhauled.  The  effort  to 
overhaul  them  clearly  and  thoroughly  is  metaphysics ; 
but  metaphysics  can  only  perform  her  task  well  when  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  its  great  extent.  Metaphysics  fragmen- 
tary, irresponsible,  and  half-awake,  and  unconscious  that 
she  is  metaphysical,  spoils  two  good  things  when  she  in- 
jects herself  into  a  natural  science.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  theories  both  of  a  spiritual  agent  and  of  associated 
'  ideas'  are,  as  they  figure  in  the  psychology-books,  just  such 
metaphysics  as  this.  Even  if  their  results  be  true,  it 
woold  be  as  well  to  keep  them,  ag  thus  presented,  out  of 
psychology  as  it  is  to  keep  the  results  of  idealism  out  of 
physics. 

I  have  therefore  treated  our  passing  thonghts  u  inte- 
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gers,  and  regarded  the  mere  laws  of  their  coexistence  with 
brain-states  as  the  ultimate  laws  for  our  science.  The 
reader  will  in  yaiu  seek  for  any  closed  system  in  the  book. 
It  is  mainly  a  mass  of  descriptive  details,  running  out  into 
qneries  which  only  a  metaphysics  alive  to  the  weight  of 
her  task  can  hope  successfully  to  deal  with.  That  will 
perhaps  be  centuries  hence ;  and  meanwhile  the  best  mark 
of  health  that  a  science  can  show  is  this  unfinished-seeming 
front. 

The  completion  of  the  book  has  been  so  slow  that 
seTcral  chapters  have  been  published  successively  in  Mind, 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  and  Scribner's  Magazine.  Acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  proper  places. 

The  bibliography,  I  regret  to  say,  is  quite  unsystem- 
atic. I  have  habitually  given  my  authority  for  special 
experimental  facts ;  but  beyond  that  I  have  aimed  mainly 
to  cite  books  that  would  probably  be  actually  used  by 
the  ordinary  American  college-student  in  his  collateral 
reading.  The  bibliography  in  W.  Yolkmann  von  Yolkmar's 
Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic  (1875)  is  so  complete,  up  to  its 
date,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  inferior  duplicate.  And 
for  more  recent  references,  Sully's  Outlines,  Dewey's  Psy- 
chology, and  Baldwin's  Handbook  of  Psychology  may  be 
advantageously  used. 

Finally,  where  one  owes  to  so  many,  it  seems  absurd  to 
single  out  particular  creditors ;  yet  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  at  the  end  of  my  first  literary  venture  to  record 
my  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  I  have  got  from  the  writ- 
ings of  J.  S.  Mill,  Lotze,  Benouvier,  Hodgson,  and  Wundt, 
and  from  the  intellectual  companionship  (to  name  only  five 
names)  of  Chauncey  Wright  and  Charles  Peirce  in  old 
times,  and  more  recently  of  Stanley  Hall,  James  Putnam^ 
and  Josiah  Boyce. 

Habvabd  UimrsBBiTT,  August  1890. 
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of  BUcce38ion,  such  thinga.aV-.rfettiinisceiices,  perceptions, 
emotioDs,  volitions,  poi^siplisV  theories,  and  all  the  other 
furnishings  of  an  .iJawrfiilars  mind  may  lie  engendered. 
The  very  8elf-|*f)f-,  jj^/o  of  the  individual  comes  in  thia 
way  to  b$  vifiV^d  ho  longer  as  tlie  pre-existing  scarce  of 
the  representations,  but  rather  as  their  last  and  most  oom- 
^  pHtat^^-f^uit. 

\  .  :Now,  if  we  strive  rigorously  to  simplify  the  phenomena 
'in  either  of  these  ways,  we  soon  become  aware  of  inade- 
quacies in  our  method.  Any  particular  cognition,  for  ex- 
ample, or  recollection,  is  accounted  for  on  the  soul-theory 
by  being  referred  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  Cognition 
or  of  Memory.  These  faculties  themselves  are  thought 
of  as  absolute  properties  of  the  soul ;  that  is,  to  take 
the  case  of  memory,  no  reason  is  given  why  we  should 
remember  a  fact  as  it  happened,  except  that  so  to  re- 
member it  constitutes  tlie  essence  of  our  BecoUectire 
Power.  We  may,  as  spiritualists,  try  to  explain  our  mem-^ 
nry's  failures  and  blunders  by  secondary  causes.  But 
its  successes  can  invoke  no  factors  save  the  existence  of 
certain  objective  things  to  be  remembered  on  the  ona 
hand,  and  of  our  faculty  of  memory  on  the  other.  When, 
for  instance,  I  recall  my  graduation- day,  and  drag  all  its 
incidents  and  emotions  up  from  death's  dateless  night,  no 
mechanical  cause  can  explain  this  process,  nor  can  any 
analysis  reduce  it  to  lower  tenns  or  make  its  nature  seem 
other  than  an  ultimate  datum,  which,  whether  we  rebel  or 
not  at  its  mysteriousness,  must  simply  be  taken  for  granted 
if  we  are  to  psychologize  at  all.  However  the  assoctationist 
may  represent  the  present  ideas  as  thronging  and  arranging 
themselves,  still,  tlie  spiritualist  insists,  he  has  in  the  end  to 
admit  that  something,  be  it  brain,  be  it  'ideas,'  be  it  '  asso- 
ciation,' knows  past  time  as  past,  and  fills  it  out  with  this 
or  that  event,  And  when  the  spiritualist  calls  memory  an 
'irreducible  faculty,'  he  says  no  more  than  this  admissioa 
of  the  associationist  already  grants. 

And  yet  the  admission  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory 
simplification  of  the  concrete  facts.  For  wliy  should  this 
absolute  god-given  Faculty  retain  so  much  better  the  events 
of  yesterday  than  those  of  last  year,  and,  best  of  all,  those 
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o(  an  hour  ago  ?  Why,  again,  in  old  age  should  its  grasp 
of  childhood's  events  seem  firmest  ?  Why  should  illness 
mad  exhaustion  enfeeble  it  ?  Why  should  repeating  an  ex- 
perience strengthen  our  recollection  of  it  ?  Why  should 
drugs,  fevers,  asphyxia,  and  excitement  resuscitate  things 
long  since  forgotten  ?  If  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
affirming  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  so  peculiarly  con- 
stituted by  nature  as  to  exhibit  just  these  oddities,  we  seem 
little  the  better  for  having  invoked  it,  for  our  explanation 
becomes  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  crude  facts  with  which 
we  started.  Moreover  there  is  something  grotesque  and 
inrational  in  the  supposition  that  the  soul  is  equipped  with 
elementary  powers  of  such  an  ingeniously  intricate  sort 
Why  tfAotiU  our  memory  cling  more  easily  to  the  near  than 
the  remote  ?  Why  should  it  lose  its  grasp  of  proper  sooner 
than  of  abstract  names  ?  Such  peculiarities  seem  quite  fan- 
tastic ;  and  might,  for  aught  we  can  see  a  priori^  be  the 
precise  opposites  of  what  they  are.  Evidently,  then,  the  " 
faculty  does  not  exist  abscltUdy^  hut  works  under  conditions ; 
and  the  quest  of  the  conditions  becomes  the  psychologist's 
most  interesting  task. 

However  firmly  he  may  hold  to  the  soul  and  her  re- 
membering faculty,  he  must  acknowledge  that  she  never 
exerts  the  latter  without  a  ct<e,  and  that  something  must  al-_ 
ways  precede  and  remind  us  of  whatever  we  are  to  recollect. 
f*  An  idea  /"  says  the  associationist,  "  an  idea  associated  with 
the  remembered  thing ;  and  this  explains  also  why  things 
repeatedly  met  with  are  more  easily  recollected,  for  their  as- 
sociates on  the  various  occasions  furnish  so  many  distinct 
avenues  of  recall."  But  this  does  not  explain  the  e£fects  of 
fever,  exhaustion,  hypnotism,  old  age,  and  the  like.  And  ^ 
in  general,  the  pure  associationist's  account  of  our  mental 
life  is  almost  as  bewildering  as  that  of  the  pure  spiritualist 
This  multitude  of  ideas,  existing  absolutely,  yet  clinging 
together,  and  weaving  an  endless  carpet  of  themselves,  like 
dominoes  in  ceaseless  change,  or  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope, — whence  do  they  get  their  fantastic  laws  of 
clinging,  and  why  do  they  cling  in  just  the  shapes  they  do  ? 

For  this  the  associationist  must  introduce  the  order  of 
experience  in  the  outer  world.     The  dance  of  the  ideas  is 
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a  oopji  somewhat  mutilated  and  altered,  of  the  order  r^ 
phenomena.  But  the  slightest  reflection  shows  that  p> 
nomena  have  absolutely  no  power  to  influence  our  id< 
until  they  have  first  impressed  our  senses  and  our  br  ,- 
The  bare  existence  of  a  past  fact  is  no  ground  for  our  ^\ 
membering  ii  Unless  we  have  seen  it,  or  somehow  vmA 
gone  it,  we  shall  never  know  of  its  having  been.  The  exp*. 
riences  of  the  body  are  thus  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
faculty  of  memory  being  what  it  is.  And  a  very  small 
amount  of  reflection  on  facts  shows  that  one  part  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  brain,  is  the  part  whose  experiences  are 
directly  concerned.  If  the  nervous  communication  be  cut 
off  between  the  brain  and  other  parts,  the  experiences  of 
those  other  parts  are  non-existent  for  the  mind.  The  eye 
is  blind,  the  ear  deaf,  the  hand  insensible  and  motionless. 
And  conversely,  if  the  brain  be  injured,  consciousness  is 
abolished  or  altered,  even  although  every  other  organ  in 
the  body  be  ready  to  play  its  normal  pari  A  blow  on  the 
head,  a  sudden  subtraction  of  blood,  the  pressure  of  an 
apoplectic  hemorrhage,  may  have  the  first  effect;  whilst  a 
very  few  ounces  of  alcohol  or  grains  of  opium  or  hasheesh, 
or  a  whiff  of  chloroform  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  are  sure  to 
have  the  second.  The  delirium  of  fever,  the  altered  self 
of  insanity,  are  all  due  to  foreign  matters  circulating 
through  the  brain,  or  to  pathological  changes  in  that 
organ's  substance.  The  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  one 
immediate  bodily  condition  of  the  mental  operations  is 
indeed  so  universally  admitted  nowadays  that  I  need 
spend  no  more  time  in  illustrating  it,  but  will  simply 
postulate  it  and  pass  on.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
book  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  proof  that  the  postulate  was 
correct 

Bodily  experiences,  therefore,  and  more  particularly 
brain-experiences,  must  take  a  place  amongst  those  con- 
ditions of  the  mentallife  of  which  Psychology  need  take 
account.  Hie  spiritvaliat  and  the  asaodaiionist  must  both 
be  *  oerfbrdlists^*  to  the  extent  at  least  of  admitting  that 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  way  of  working  of  their  own 
favorite  principles  are  explicable  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
brain  laws  are  a  codeterminant  of  the  result. 
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t  Our  first  oonolusioni  then,  is  that  a  certain  amount  of 

^i  brain-physiology    must   be    presupposed  or  included  in 
^  Psychology,* 

In  still  another  way  the  pyschologist  is  forced  to  be 
V  something  of  a  nerve-physiologisi  Mental  phenomena  are 
J  not  only  conditioned  a  parte  ante  by  bodily  processes;  but 
they  lead  to  them  a  parte  post.  That  they  lead  to  acta  is  of 
oonrse  the  most  familiar  of  truths,  but  I  do  not  merely  mean 
acts  in  the  sense  of  voluntary  and  deliberate  muscular 
performances.  Mental  states  occasion  also  changes  in  the 
calibre  of  blood-vessels,  or  alteration  in  the  heart-beats,  or 
processes  more  subtle  stiU,  in  glands  and  viscera.  If  these 
are  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  acts  which  follow  at  some 
remcie  period  because  the  mental  state  was  once  there,  it  will 
be  safe  to  lay  down  the  general  law  that  no  mental  modificai  \ 
tion  ever  occurs  which  is  not  accompanied  orfdOcwed  by  a  bodily]  (j 
change.  The  ideas  and  feelings,  e.^.,  which  these  present!  « 
printed  characters  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  not  only 
occasion  movements  of  his  eyes  and  nascent  movements  ol 
articulation  in  him,  but  will  some  day  make  him  speak,  or 
take  sides  in  a  discussion,  or  give  advice,  or  choose  a  book 
to  read,  differently  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  never  impressed  his  retina.  Our  psychology  must  there- 
fore take  account  not  only  of  the  conditions  antecedent  to 
mental  states,  but  of  their  resultant  consequences  as  well. 

But  actions  originally  prompted  by  conscious  intelli- 
gence may  grow  so  automatic  by  dint  of  habit  as  to  be 
apparentiy  unconsciously  performed.    Standing,  walking, 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning,  piano-playing,  taking,  eveni 
saying  one's  prayers,  may  be  done  when  the  mind  is  ab-  ^ 
sorbed  in  other    things.      The  performances  of    animal-- 
in^incl  seem  semi-automatic,  and  the  reflex  acta  of  self- 
preservation  certainly  are  so.    Yet  they  resemble  intelli- 
gent acts  in  bringing  about  the  same  ends  at  which  the  ani« 
mala*  consciousness,  on  other  occasions,  deliberately  aims. 

*Qr.  Geo.  T.  Ladd:  Elements  of  PhysiologiGBl  Psychology  (1887),  pi 
m.  ebsp.  m.  H  9. 18. 
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Shall  the  stady  of  such  machine-like  jet  parpoeiTe  oots  u 
these  be  included  in  Payciiologj  ? 

The  boundary  line  of  the  mental  is  certainly  vagne.  It 
is  better  not  to  be  pedantic,  but  to  let  the  science  be  ai 
Tague  as  its  subject,  and  include  such  phenomena  as  these 
if  by  BO  doing  we  can  throw  any  light  on  the  main  busiDess 
in  hand.  It  will  ere  long  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  we  can ; 
and  that  we  gain  much  more  by  a  broad  than  by  a  narrow 
conception  of  our  subject.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  every  science  a  degree  of  vagueness  is  what 
best  consists  with  fertility.  On  the  whole,  few  recent  for- 
mulas have  done  more  real  service  of  a  rough  sort  in  psy- 
chology than  the  Spencerian  one  that  the  essence  of  mental 
life  and  of  bodily  life  are  one,  namely,  '  the  adjustment  of 
inner  to  outer  relations.'  Such  a  formula  is  vagueness 
incarnate;  but  because  it  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
minds  inhabit  environments  which  act  on  them  and  on 
which  they  in  turn  react ;  because,  in  short,  it  takes  mind 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  concrete  relations,  it  is  immensely 
more  fertile  than  the  old-fashioned  '  rational  psychology,' 
which  treated  the  soul  as  a  detached  existent,  sufficient 
unto  itself,  and  assumed  to  consider  only  its  nature  and 
properties.  I  shall  therefore  feel  free  to  make  any  sallies 
into  zoology  or  into  pure  nerve-physiology  which  may 
seem  instructive  for  our  purposes,  but  otherwise  shall  leave 
those  sciences  to  the  physiologists. 

Can  we  state  more  distinctly  stilt  the  manner  in  which 
the  mental  life  seems  to  intervene  between  impressions 
made  from  without  upon  the  body,  and  reactions  of  the 
body  upon  the  outer  world  again  ?  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
facts. 

If  some  iron  filings  be  sprinkled  on  a  table  and  a  mag- 
net brought  near  them,  tliey  will  fly  through  the  air  for  a 
pertain  distance  and  stick  to  its  surface.  A  savage  see* 
ing  the  phenomenon  explains  it  as  the  result  of  an  attrac- 
tion or  love  between  the  magnet  and  the  filings.  But 
let  a  card  cover  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  the  filings 
will  press  forever  against  its  surface  without  its  ever  oc- 
curring to  them  to  pass  around  its  sides  and  thus  come  into 
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more  direct  contact  with  the  object  of  their  love.  Blow 
babbles  through  a  tnbe  into  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water, 
they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  mingle  with  tiie  air.  Their 
action  may  again  be  poetically  interpreted  as  dne  to  a 
longing  to  reccmbine  with  the  mother-atmosphere  aboYe 
the  surface.  But  if  you  invert  a  jar  full  of  water  over  the 
pail«  they  will  rise  and  remain  lodged  beneath  its  bottom, 
shut  in  from  the  outer  air,  although  a  slight  deflection 
from  their  course  at  the  outset,  or  a  re-descent  towards  the 
rim  of  the  jar  when  they  found  their  upward  course  im- 
peded, would  easily  have  set  them  free. 

If  now  we  pass  from  such  actions  as  these  to  those  of 
living  things,  we  notice  a  striking  difference.  Bomeo  wants 
Juliet  as  the  filings  want  the  magnet ;  and  if  no  obstacles 
intervene  he  moves  towards  her  by  as  straight  a  line  as 
they.  But  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  if  a  wall  be  built  between 
them,  do  not  remain  idiotically  pressing  their  faces  against 
ite  opposite  sides  like  the  magnet  and  the  filings  with  the 
card.  Bomeo  soon  finds  a  circuitous  way,  by  scaling  the 
wall  or  otherwise,  of  touching  Juliet's  lips  directly.  With 
the  filings  the  path  is  fixed;  whether  it  reaches  the  end 
depends  on  accidents.  With  the  lover  it  is  the  end  which 
is  fixed,  the  path  may  be  modified  indefinitely. 

Suppose  a  living  frog  in  the  position  in  which  we  placed 
our  bubbles  of  air,  namely,  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  water. 
The  want  A  breath  will  soon  make  him  also  long  to  rejoin 
the  mother-atmosphere,  and  he  will  teke  the  shortest  path 
to  his  end  by  swimming  straight  upwards.  But  if  a  jar 
full  of  water  be  inverted  over  him,  he  will  not,  like  the 
bubbles,  perpetually  press  his  nose  against  ite  unyielding 
roof,  but  will  restlessly  explore  the  neighborhood  untU 
by  re-descending  again  he  has  discovered  a  path  round  ite 
brim  to  the  goal  of  his  desires.  Again  the  fixed  end,  the 
varying  means ! 

Such  contrasto  between  living  and  inanimate  perform- 
ances end  by  leading  men  to  deny  that  in  the  physical 
world  final  purposes  exist  at  alL  Loves  and  desires  are 
to-day  no  longer  imputed  to  particles  of  iron  or  of  air. 
No  one  supposes  now  that  the  end  of  any  activity  which 
they  may  display  is  an  ideal  purpose  presiding  over  the 
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activity  from  its  outset  and  BoIicitlBg  or  drawing  it  into 
being  by  a  sort  of  vis  afronle.  The  end,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
deemed  a  mere  paasive  resnlt,  pushed  into  being  a  lergo, 
fasTing  bad,  so  to  speak,  do  voice  in  its  own  production. 
Alter  tbe  pre-existing  conditions,  and  with  inorganio  ma- 
terials yoa  bring  forth  each  time  a  different  apparent  end. 
Bat  with  intelligent  agents,  altering  the  conditions  changes 
tbe  activity  displayed,  but  not  the  end  reached ;  for  here 
the  idea  of  the  yet  unrealized  end  co-operates  with  tbe  con- 
ditions to  determine  what  the  activities  shall  be. 

The  pursuance  of  future  ends  and  the  choice  of  means  for 
their  attainmetU  are  thua  the  mark  and  criterion  of  the  preaencB 
of  mentality  in  a  phenomenon.  We  all  use  this  test  to  dia- 
oriminate  between  an  intelligent  and  a  mechanical  per- 
formance. Wo  impute  no  mentality  to  sticks  and  stones, 
because  they  never  seem  to  move  for  the  sake  of  anything, 
but  always  when  pushed,  and  then  indifferently  and  with  no 
sign  of  choice.    So  we  unhesitatingly  call  them  senseless. 

Jnst  so  we  form  our  decision  upon  tbe  deepest  of  all 
philosophic  problems :  Is  the  Kosmos  an  expression  of 
intelligence  rational  in  its  inward  nature,  or  a  brute  ex- 
ternal fact  pure  and  simple  ?  If  we  find  ourselves,  in  con- 
templating it,  unable  to  banish  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
realm  of  final  purposes,  that  it  exists  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing, we  place  intelligence  at  tbe  heart  of  it  and  have  a 
religion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  surveying  its  irremediable 
flux,  we  can  think  of  the  present  only  as  so  much  mere 
mechanical  sprouting  from  the  past,  occurring  with  no 
reference  to  the  future,  we  are  atheists  and  materialists. 

In  the  lengthy  discussions  which  psychologists  have 
carried  on  about  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by 
lower  mammals,  or  the  amount  of  consciousness  involved  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres  of  reptiles,  the  same  test 
has  always  been  applied :  la  the  character  of  the  actions 
such  that  we  mnat  believe  them  to  be  performed/tw  the  aake 
of  their  result?  The  result  in  question,  as  we  shall  here- 
after abundantly  see,  is  as  a  rule  a  useful  one,— the  animal 
is,  on  the  whole,  safer  under  the  circumstances  for  bringing 
it  forth.     So  far  the  action  has  a  teleological  character; 
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bat  moh  mere  outward  teleology  as  this  might  stiU  be  the 
blind  result  olvisa  tergo.  The  growth  and  movements  of 
plants,  the  processes  of  development,  digestion,  secretion, 
eto.9  in  animals,  supply  innumerable  instances  of  per- 
formances useful  to  the  individual  which  may  nevertheless 
be,  and  by  most  of  us  are  supposed  to  be,  produced  by 
automatic  mechanism.  The  physiw^logist  does  not  con- 
fidently assert  conscious  intelligence  in  the  frog's  spinal 
cord  until  he  has  shown  that  the  useful  result  which  the 
nervous  machinery  brings  forth  under  a  given  irritation 
remains  the  same  when  the  machinery  is  altered.  If,  to  take 
the  stock  instance,  the  right  knee  of  a  headless  frog  be  irri- 
tated with  acid,  the  right  foot  will  wipe  it  o£El  When,  how- 
ever, this  foot  is  amputated,  the  animal  will  often  raise  the 
Ig^  foot  to  the  spot  and  wipe  the  o£fending  material  away. 

Pfluger  and  Lewes  reason  from  such  facts  in  the  follow* 
iog  way :  If  the  first  reaction  were  the  result  of  mere  machin- 
ezy,  they  say ;  if  that  irritated  portion  of  the  skin  discharged 
the  right  leg  as  a  trigger  discharges  its  own  barrel  of  a  shot- 
gun ;  then  amputating  the  right  foot  would  indeed  frustrate 
the  wiping,  but  would  not  make  the  Irft  leg  move.  It  would 
simply  result  in  the  right  stump  moving  through  the  empty 
air  (which  is  in  fact  the  phenomenon  sometimes  observed). 
The  right  trigger  makes  no  effort  to  discharge  the  left  barrel 
if  the  right  one  be  unloaded ;  nor  does  an  electrical  ma- 
chine ever  get  restless  because  it  can  only  emit  sparks, 
and  not  hem  pillow-cases  like  a  sewing-machine. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  leg  originally  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  the  acid,  then  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that,  when  the  easiest  means  of  effecting  that  purpose 
prove  fruitless,  other  means  should  be  tried.  Every  failure 
must  keep  the  animal  in  a  state  of  disappointment  whicl) 
will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  new  trials  and  devices ;  and  tran- 
quillity will  not  ensue  till  one  of  these,  by  a  happy  stroke, 
achieves  the  wished-for  end. 

In  a  similar  way  Ooltz  ascribes  intelligence  to  the 
frog's  optic  lobes  and  cerebellum.  We  alluded  above  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  sound  frog  imprisoned  in  water  will  dis-* 
eover  an  outlet  to  the  atmosphere.  Goltz  found  that  frogs 
deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  would  often  exhibit 
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demQed 
I  law  froi 

^B         thovid  a 


&  like  ingenuity.  Such  a  frog,  after  risiog  from  the  bottom 
and  finding  his  farther  upward  progress  checked  by  the 
glass  bell  which  has  been  inverted  over  him,  will  not  per- 
sist in  butting  his  nose  against  the  obstacle  until  dead  of 
suffocation,  but  will  often  re-descend  and  emerge  from  nnder 
its  rim  as  if,  not  a  definite  mechanical  propulsion  upwards, 
but  rather  a  conscious  desire  to  reach  the  air  by  hook  or 
crook  were  the  main-spring  of  his  activity.  Goltz  eon- 
oluded  from  this  that  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  sole  seat 
of  intellect  in  froga  He  made  the  same  inference  from 
observing  that  a  brainless  frog  will  turn  over  from  his  back 
to  his  belly  when  one  of  his  legs  is  sewed  up,  although  the 
movements  required  are  then  very  different  from  those 
excited  under  normal  circumstances  by  the  same  annoying 
position.  They  seem  determined,  consequently,  not  merely 
bythe  antecedent  irritant,  but  by  the  final  end, — though  the 
irritant  of  course  is  what  makes  the  end  desired. 

Another  brilliant  German  author,  Liebmann,*  argues 
against  the  brain's  mechanism  accounting  for  mental  action, 
by  very  similar  considerations.  A  machine  as  such,  ha 
flays,  will  bring  forth  right  results  when  it  is  in  good  order, 
and  wrong  results  if  out  of  repair.  But  both  kinds  of  result 
flow  with  equally  fatal  necessity  from  their  conditions.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  clock-work  whose  structure  fatally 
determines  it  (o  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  noticing  that  this 
speed  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  and  vainly  trying  to  correct  it 
Its  conscience,  if  it  have  any,  should  be  as  good  as  that  of 
the  best  chronometer,  for  both  alike  obey  equally  well  the 
same  eternal  mechanical  laws — laws  from  behind.  But  if 
the  brain  be  out  of  order  and  the  man  says  "  Twice  four  are 
two,"  instead  of  "  Twice  four  are  eight,"  or  else  "  I  must  go 
to  the  coal  to  buy  the  wharf,"  instead  of  "  I  must  go  to  the 
wharf  to  buy  the  coeiI,"  instantly  there  arises  a  conscious- 
ness of  error.  The  wrong  performance,  though  it  obey  the 
same  mechanical  law  as  the  right,  is  nevertheless  con- 
ilemued  as  contradicting  the  inner  law — the 
law  from  in  front,  the  purpose  or  ideal  for  which  the  brain 
thovid  act,  whether  it  do  so  or  not. 

•  Zur  Aualyili  der  WlTkllchkelt,  p.  4S0. 
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We  need  not  disonss  here  whether  these  writers  in  draw- 
ing their  conclusion  have  done  justice  to  all  the  premises 
inYoIved  in  the  cases  they  treat  of.  We  quote  their  argu- 
ments only  to  show  how  they  appeal  to  the  principle  tiiat 
no  (uiiona  btd  such  as  are  done  for  an  end,  and  show  a  choice  of 
meane^  can  be  called  indubitable  expreeeions  of  JRnd. 

I  shall  then  adopt  this  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  cir« 
cnmscribe  the  subject-matter  of  this  work  so  far  as  action 
enters  into  it  Many  nervous  performances  will  therefore 
be  unmentionedi  as  being  purely  physiological  Nor  will  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense  be 
described  anew.  The  reader  will  find  in  H.  N.  Martin's 
'Human  Body/ in  G.  T.  Ladd's  *  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy/ and  in  all  the  other  standard  Anatomies  and  Physi- 
ologies^ amass  of  information  which  we  must  regard  as  pre- 
liminary and  take  for  granted  in  the  present  work.*  Of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  however,  since 
they  directly  subserve  consciousness,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  little  account 

■^Nothing  is  easier  than  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  the  mammuliun 
brain.  Get  a  rtieep's  head,  a  small  saw,  chisel,  scalpel  and  forceps  (all 
three  can  best  be  had  from  a  surgical-instrument  maker),  and  unravel  its 
parts  either  by  the  aid  of  a  human  dissecting  book,8uch  as  Holden's'Manual 
of  Anatomy/  or  by  the  specific  directions  ad  hoe  given  in  such  books  as 
Foster  and  Langley's  'Practical  Physiology'  (Macmillan)  or  Morrell's 
'Oomparative  Anatomy  and  Dissection  of  Mammalia '  (Longmans). 


OHAPTEB  n. 

TBS  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

If  I  begin  chopping  the  foot  of  a  tree,  its  branches  are 
nnmoTed  by  my  act,  and  its  leaves  murmur  as  peacefully  as 
ever  in  the  wind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  violence  to  the 
foot  of  a  fellow-man,  the  rest  of  his  body  instantly  responds 
to  the  aggression  by  movements  of  alarm  or  defence.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the  man  has  a  nervous  system 
whilst  the  tree  has  none ;  and  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  is  to  bring  each  part  into  harmonious  co-operation 
with  every  other.  The  afferent  nerves,  when  excited  by 
some  physical  irritant,  be  this  as  gross  in  its  mode  of  oper- 
ation as  a  chopping  axe  or  as  subtle  as  the  waves  of  light, 
conveys  the  excitement  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  com- 
motion set  up  in  the  centres  does  not  stop  there,  but  dis- 
charges itself,  if  at  all  strong,  through  the  efferent  nerves 
into  muscles  and  glands,  exciting  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  viscera,  or  acts  of  secretion,  which  vary  with  the  animal, 
and  with  the  irritant  applied.  These  acts  of  response  have 
usually  the  common  character  of  being  of  service.  They 
ward  off  the  noxious  stimulus  and  support  the  beneficial 
one ;  whilst  if,  in  itself  indifferent,  the  stimulus  be  a  sign  of 
some  distant  circumstance  of  practical  importance,  the 
animal's  acts  are  addressed  to  this  circumstance  so  as  to 
avoid  its  perils  or  secure  its  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  take  a  common  example,  if  I  hear  the  conductor  cidling 
'  All  aboard  1  *  as  I  enter  the  depot,  my  heart  first  stops, 
then  palpitates,  and  my  legs  respond  to  the  air-waves 
falling  on  my  tympanum  by  quickening  their  movements. 
If  I  stumble  as  I  run,  the  sensation  of  falling  provokes  a 
movement  of  the  hands  towards  the  direction  of  the  fall, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  shield  the  body  from  too  sudden  a 
shock.  If  a  cinder  enter  my  eye,  its  lids  close  forcibly 
and  a  copious  flow  of  tears  tends  to  wash  it  out 
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These  three  responses  to  a  sensational  stimnlas  differ, 
howeyer,  in  many  respects.  The  closure  of  the  eye  and  the 
lachrymation  are  quite  involuntary,  and  so  is  the  disturbance 
of  the  heart  Such  involuntary  responses  we  know  as 
'  reflex '  acts.  The  motion  of  the  arms  to  break  the  shock 
of  falling  may  also  be  called  reflex,  since  it  occurs  too 
quickly  to  be  deliberately  intended.  Whether  it  be  instino- 
tire  or  whether  it  result  from  the  pedestrian  education  of 
childhood  may  be  doubtful ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  less  automatic 
than  the  previous  acts,  for  a  man  might  by  conscious  effort 
learn  to  perform  it  more  skilfully,  or  even  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether. Actions  of  this  kind,  into  which  instinct  and  volition 
enter  upon  equal  terms,  have  been  called  *  semi^reflex.*  The 
act  of  running  towards  the  train,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no. 
instinctive  element  about  it  It  is  purely  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  preceded  by  a  consciousness  of  the  purpose  to 
be  attained  and  a  distinct  mandate  of  the  will.  It  is  a  *  vol- 
untary act.*  Thus  the  animal's  reflex  and  voluntary  per- 
formances shade  into  each  other  gradually,  being  connected 
by  acts  which  may  often  occur  automatically,  but  may  also 
be  modified  by  conscious  intelligence. 

An  outside  observer,  unable  to  perceive  the  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  might  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discriminate 
between  the  automatic  acts  and  those  which  volition  es- 
corted. But  if  the  criterion  of  mind's  existence  be  the 
choice  of  the  proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed 
end,  all  the  acts  seem  to  be  inspired  by  intelligence,  for 
oppropriaJteneBB  characterizes  them  all  alike.  This  fact,  now, 
has  led  to  two  quite  opposite  theories  about  the  relation  to 
consciousness  of  the  nervous  functions.  Some  authors, 
finding  that  the  higher  voluntary  ones  seem  to  require  the 
guidance  of  feeling,  conclude  that  over  the  lowest  reflexes 
some  such  feeling  also  presides,  though  it  may  be  a  feeling 
of  which  we  remain  unconscious.  Others,  finding  that  reflex 
and  semi-automatic  acts  may,  notwithstanding  their  appro- 
priateness, take  place  with  an  unconsciousness  apparently 
complete,  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  maintain  that  the 
appropriateness  even  of  voluntary  actions  owes  nothing  to 
the  fact  that  consciousness  attends  them.  They  are,  accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  results  of  physiological  mechanism  pure 
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and  Bimple.  In  a  nenr  chapter  we  shall  return  to  this 
controversy  again.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  the  brain  and  at  the  ways  in  which  its  states  may  be  sup- 
posed to  condition  those  of  the  mind. 

THE  FBOQ'S  NUB  TE-UEH  TUBS. 

Both  the  minate  anatomy  and  the  detailed  physiology 
of  tlie  brain  are  achievementa  of  tbe  present  generation,  or 
rather  wo  may  say  (beginning  with  Meynert)  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Many  points  are  still  obscure  and  subject 
to  controversy  ;  but  a  general  way  of  conceiving  the  organ 
has  been  reached  on  all  hands  which  in  its  main  featurs 
aeems  not  unlikely  to  stand,  and  which  even  gives  a  most 
plausible  scheme  of  the  way  in  which  cerebral  and  mental 
operations  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  best  way  to  enter  the  subject  will  be  to  take  a  lower 
creature,  like  a  frog,  and  stody  by  the  vivisectional  method 
the  fonctions  of  his  different  nerve-centres.     The  frog's 
nerve-centres  are  figured  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,   which  needs  no  further  ex- 
planation.     I  will  first   proceed   to   state 
what    happens  when   various  amounts   of 
the  anterior  parts  are  removed,  in  different 
frogs,   in  the  way   in    which   an  ordinary 
student  removes  them  ;  that  is,  with  no  ex-^ 
treme  precautions  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
operation.     We  shall  in  this  way  reach  a 
very  simple  conception  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  centres,  involving  the  strongest 
possible    contrast    between    the    cerebral 
Fio.i-(7H,c«n-brai  hemispheres   and   the   lower   lobes.     This 
oiitic%>]aml;  OL,' sharp   Conception   will    have   didactic   ad- 
crrehriiuni : '  M  o.  Vantages,   for   it   is  often  very   instructive 
«r.  Spinal  Co"*' to   start  with    too   simple   a   formula  and 
correct  it  later  on.     Our  first  formula,  as  we  %hall  later 
see,  will  have  to  be  softened  down  somewliat  by  the  results 
of  more  careful  espori mentation  both  on  frogs  and  birds, 
ftnd  by  those  of  the  most  recent  obBerrations  on  dogs, 
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monkeys,  and  man.  Bat  it  will  put  ns,  from  the  outset,  bi 
clear  possession  of  some  fundamental  notions  and  distinc- 
tions which  we  could  otherwise  not  gain  so  well,  and  none 
of  which  the  later  more  completed  view  will  oyertum. 

If,  then,  we  reduce  the  frog's  nervous  system  to  the 
spinal  cord  alone,  by  making  a  section  behind  the  base  of 
the  skull,  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, thereby  cutting  off  the  brain  from  all  connection  with 
the  rest  of  tiie  body,  the  frog  will  still  continue  to  live,  but 
with  a  yery  peculiarly  modified  activity.  It  ceases  to  breathe 
or  swallow ;  it  lies  flat  on  its  belly,  and  does  not,  like  a 
normal  frog,  sit  up  on  its  fore  paws,  though  its  hind  legs  are 
kept,  as  usual,  folded  against  its  body  and  immediately  re- 
Bume  this  position  if  drawn  out.  If  thrown  on  its  back,  it 
liee  there  quietly,  without  turning  over  like  a  normal  frog. 
Locomotion  and  voice  seem  entirely  abolished.  If  we  sus- 
pend it  by  the  nose,  and  irritate  different  portions  of  its 
akin  by  acid,  it  performs  a  set  of  remarkable  '  defensive ' 
movements  calculated  to  wipe  away  the  irritant.  Thus,  if 
the  breast  be  touched,  both  fore  paws  will  rub  it  vigorously; 
if  we  touch  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow,  the  hind  foot  of  the 
same  side  will  rise  directly  to  the  spot  and  wipe  it.  The 
back  of  the  foot  will  rub  the  knee  if  that  be  attacked,  whilst 
if  the  foot  be  cut  away,  the  stump  will  make  ineffectual 
movements,  and  then,  in  many  frogs,  a  pause  will  come,  as 
if  for  deliberation,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  passage  of  the 
opposite  nnmutilated  foot  to  the  acidulated  spot 

The  most  striking  character  of  all  these  movements, 
after  their  teleological  appropriateness,  is  their  precision. 
They  vary,  in  sensitive  frogs  and  with  a  proper  amount  of 
irritation,  so  little  as  almost  to  resemble  in  their  machine- 
like regularity  the  performances  of  a  jumping- jack,  whose 
legs  must  twitch  whenever  you  pull  the  string.  The  spinal 
cord  of  the  frog  thus  contains  arrangements  of  cells  and 
fibres  fitted  to  convert  skin  irritations  into  movements  of 
defence.  We  may  call  it  the  centre  for  defenaive  movemenU 
in  this  animal.  We  may  indeed  go  farther  than  thb,  and 
by  cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  various  places  find  that  its 
separate  segments  are  independent  mechanisms,  for  appro- 
priate activities  of  the  head  and  of  the  arms  and  legs  respec- 
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tivelj.  The  segment  governing  the  arms  is  especially 
active,  in  male  frogs,  in  the  breeding  season;  and  these  mem- 
bers alone  with  the  breast  and  back  appertaining  to  them, 
everything  else  being  cat  away,  will  then  actively  grasp  a 
finger  placed  between  them  and  remain  hanging  to  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  spinal  cord  in  other  animals  has  analogous  powers. 
Even  in  man  it  makes  movements  of  defence, 
draw  up  their  legs  when  tickled ;  and  Bobin,  on  ticl 
the  breast  of  a  criminal  an  hoar  after  decapitation,  saw  the 
arm  and  hand  move  towards  the  spot  Of  the  lower  func- 
tions of  the  mammalian  cord,  studied  so  ably  by  Golts  and 
others,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

If ,  in  a  second  animal,  the  cut  be  made  just  behind  the 
optic  lobes  so  that  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata 
remain  attached  to  the  cord,  then  swallowing,  breathing, 
crawling,  and  a  rather  enfeebled  jumping  and  swimming 
are  added  to  the  movements  previously  observed.*  There 
are  other  reflexes  too.  The  animal,  thrown  on  his  back, 
immediately  turns  over  to  his  belly.  Placed  in  a  shallow 
bowl,  which  is  floated  on  water  and  made  to  ^  )tate,  he  re« 
sponds  to  the  rotation  by  first  turning  his  b-  -^  and  then 
waltzing  around  with  his  entire  body,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  whirling  of  the  bowl.  If  his  support  be  tilted  so 
that  his  head  points  downwards,  he  points  it  up ;  he  points 
it  down  if  it  be  pointed  upwards,  to  the  right  if  it  be 
pointed  to  the  left,  etc.  But  his  reactions  do  not  go 
farther  than  these  movements  of  the  head.  He  will  not, 
like  frogs  whose  thalami  are  preserved,  climb  up  a  board 
if  the  latter  be  tilted,  but  will  slide  off  it  to  the  ground. 

If  the  cut  be  made  on  another  frog  between  the  tha- 
lami and  the  optic  lobes,  the  locomotion  both  on  land 
and  water  becomes  quite  normal,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
reflexes  already  shown  by  the  lower  centres,  he  croaks 
regularly  whenever  he  is  pinched  under  the  arms.  He 
compensates  rotations,  etc.,  by  movements  of  the  head,  and 
turns  over  from  his  back;  but  still  drops  off  his  tilted 


*  It  should  be  said  that  this  particular  cut  commoDly  proves  fatal.    The 
text  refers  to  the  rare  cases  which  surviye. 
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board.  As  his  optio  nerves  are  destroyed  by  the  nsual 
operation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  will  avoid 
obstacles  placed  in  his  path. 

When,  finally,  a  frog's  cerebral  hemispheres  alone  are  oat 
off  by  a  section  between  them  and  the  thalami  which  pre- 
serves the  latter,  an  unpractised  observer  would  not  at  first 
suspect  anything  abnormal  about  the  animaL  Not  only  is 
he  capable,  on  proper  instigation,  of  all  the  acts  already 
described,  but  he  guides  himself  by  sight,  so  that  if  an 
obstacle  be  set  up  between  him  and  the  light,  and  he  be 
forced  to  move  forward,  he  either  jumps  over  it  or  swerves 
to  one  side.  He  manifests  sexual  passion  at  the  proper 
season,  and,  unlike  an  altogether  brainless  frog,  which  em- 
braces anything  placed  between  his  arms,  postpones  this 
reflex  act  until  a  female  of  his  own  species  is  provided. 
Thus  far,  as  aforesaid,  a  person  unfamiliar  with  frogs 
might  not  suspect  a  mutilation ;  but  even  such  a  person 
would  soon  remark  the  almost  entire  absence  of  spontanea 
ous  motion — ^that  is,  motion  unprovoked  by  ebuy  present  in- 
citation  of  sense.  The  continued  movements  of  swimming, 
performed  ^y  the  creature  in  the  water,  seem  to  be  the 
fatal  resu:  31  the  contact  of  that  fluid  with  its  skin.  They 
cease  when  a  stick,  for  example,  touches  his  hands.  This 
is  a  sensible  irritant  towards  which  the  feet  are  automatic- 
ally drawn  by  reflex  action,  and  on  which  the  animal  re- 
mains sitting.  He  manifests  no  hunger,  and  will  suffer  a 
fly  to  crawl  over  his  nose  unsnapped  at  Fear,  too,  seems 
to  have  deserted  him.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex machine  whose  actions,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
self-preservation ;  but  still  a  machine^  in  this  sense — that  it 
seems  to  contain  no  incalculable  element.  By  applying 
the  right  sensory  stimulus  to  him  we  are  almost  as  certain 
of  getting  a  fixed  response  as  an  organist  is  of  hearing  a 
certain  tone  when  he  pulls  out  a  certain  stop. 

!E|ut  now  if  to  the  lower  centres  we  add  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  or  if,  in  other  words,  we  make  an  intact  ani- 
mal the  subject  of  our  observations,  all  this  is  changed.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  responses  to  present  incitements 
of  sense,  our  frog  now  goes  through  long  and  complex  acts 
of  locomotion  spontaneously,  or  as  if  moved  by  what  in  our« 
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selves  we  should  call  an  i^Iea.  His  reactioUB  to  outward 
stimuli  vary  their  form,  too.  Instead  of  making  simple 
defensive  movements  mth  his  hind  legs  like  a  headless 
frog  if  touched,  or  of  giving  one  or  two  leaps  and  then  sit- 
ting still  like  a  hemisphereless  one,  he  makes  persistent 
and  varied  efforts  at  escape,  as  if,  not  the  mere  contact  of 
the  physiologist's  hand,  but  the  notion  of  danger  suggested 
by  it  were  now  his  spur.  Led  by  the  feeling  of  hunger, 
too,  he  goes  in  search  of  insects,  fish,  or  smaller  frogs,  and 
Tories  his  procedure  with  each  species  of  victim.  The 
physiologist  cannot  by  manipulating  him  elicit  cro&king, 
crawling  up  a  board,  swimming  or  stopping,  at  will.  His 
conduct  has  become  incalculable,  ^e  can  no  longer  foretell 
it  exactly.  Effort  to  escape  is  his  domiuant  reaction,  but 
he  may  do  anything  else,  even  swell  up  and  become  per- 
fectly passive  in  oar  hands. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  commonly  observed,  and  such 
the  impressions  which  one  naturally  receives.  Certain 
general  conclosions  follow  irresistibly.  Pirst  of  all  the 
following : 

TAc  acta  of  aU  tJie  centres  involve  the.  vse  of  the  aame 
muades.  When  a  headless  frog's  hind  leg  wipes  the  acid,  he 
colls  into  play  all  the  leg-muscles  which  a  frog  with  his 
full  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellnm  uses  when  he  turns 
from  his  back  to  his  belly.  Tlieir  contractions  are,  how- 
ever, combined  differently  in  the  two  cases,  so  that  the  re- 
sults vary  widely.  We  must  consequently  conclude  that 
specific  arrangements  of  cells  and  fibres  exist  in  the 
cord  for  wiping,  in  the  medulla  for  turning  over,  etc 
Similarly  they  exist  in  the  thalami  for  jumping  over 
seen  obstacles  and  for  balancing  the  moved  body ;  in  the 
optio  lobes  for  creeping  backwards,  or  what  not.  But  in 
the  hemispheres,  siuce  the  presence  of  these  organs  brings 
BO  new  demeniary  forvi  of  moveme'id  with  it,  but  only  deter- 
mines differenlly  the  occaaiona  on  which  the  movements  shall 
occur,  making  the  usual  stimuli  less  fatal  and  machine-like ; 
we  need  suppose  no  such  machinery  directly  co-ordinative 
of  muscular  cnntractions  to  exist.  We  may  rather  assume, 
vhea  the  mandate  for  a  wipiug-movement  is  sent  forth  by 
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the  hemispheres,  that  a  current  goes  straight  to  the  wiping- 
arrangement  in  the  spinal  cord,  exciting  this  arrangement 
as  a  whole.  Similarly,  if  an  intact  frog  wishes  to  jump 
over  a  stone  which  he  sees,  all  he  need  do  is  to  excite  from 
the  hemispheres  the  jumping-centre  in  the  thalami  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  latter  will  provide  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  execution.  It  is  like  a  general  ordering  a 
colonel  to  make  a  certain  movement,  but  not  telling  him 
how  it  shall  be  done.* 

The  same  musde^  then^  is  repeatedly  represented  at  differeid 
heights;  and  at  each  it  enters  into  a  different  combination 
with  other  muscles  to  co-operate  in  some  special  form  of 
concerted  movement.  At  each  height  the  movement  is  dis* 
charged  by  some  particular  form  0/  sensorial  stimidvs.  Thus 
in  the  cord,  the  skin  alone  occasions  movements ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  optic  lobes,  the  eyes  are  added ;  in  the 
thalami,  the  semi-circular  canals  would  seem  to  play  a  part ; 
whilst  the  stimuli  which  discharge  the  hemispheres  would 
seem  not  so  much  to  be  elementary  sorts  of  sensation,  as 
groups  ot  sensations  forming  determinate  objects  or  things. 
Prey  is  not  pursued  nor  are  enemies  shunned  by  ordinary 
hemisphereless  frogs.  Those  reactions  upon  complex  cir- 
cumstances which  we  call  instinctive  rather  than  reflex,  are 
already  In  this  animal  dependent  on  the  brain's  highest 
lobes,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  animals  higher 
in  the  zoological  scale. 

The  results  are  just  the  same  if,  instead  of  a  frog,  we 
take  a  pigeon,  and  cut  out  his  hemispheres  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily cut  out  for  a  lecture-room  demonstration.  There  is 
not  a  movement  natural  to  him  which  this  brainless  bird 
cannot  perform  if  expressly  excited  thereto ;  only  the  inner 
promptings  seem  deficient,  and  when  left  to  himself  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  crouched  on  the  ground  with  his 
head  sunk  between  his  shoulders  as  if  asleep. 

*  I  confine  myself  to  the  frog  for  simplicity's  sake.  In  higher  animals, 
especially  the  ape  and  man,  it  would  seem  as  if  not  only  determinate  com* 
binationa  of  muscles,  but  limited  groups  or  even  single  muscles  could  be 
innerrated  from  the  hemispheres. 
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All  these  facts  lead  us,  wlien  we  tbiak  about  them,  to 
some  such  explanatory  coiiception  as  this  :  The  iotoercentrea 
ad  from  present  sensaiioncd  stimidi  (done;  the  hemispherea  act 
from  percepti(yns  and  consideraiiojis,  the  seusatioua  which  they 
may  receive  serving  only  as  suggesters  of  these.  But  what 
are  perceptions  but  seusatious  grouped  together?  and  what 
are  considerations  but  expectations,  in  the  fancy,  of  aeusa- 
tious  which  will  be  felt  one  way  or  another  according  a! 
action  takes  this  course  or  that  ?  If  I  step  aside  on  seeing 
a  rattlesnake,  from  considering  how  dangerous  an  animal 
he  is,  the  mental  materials  which  constitute  my  prudeutial 
reflection  are  images  more  or  less  vivid  of  the  movement 
of  Ills  head,  of  a  sudden  pain  in  my  leg,  of  a  state  of  terror, 
a  swelling  of  the  limb,  a  chill,  delirium,  unconsciousness, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  ruin  of  my  hopes.  But  all  these  images 
are  constructed  out  of  my  past  experiences.  They  are  repro- 
ductions of  what  I  have  felt  or  witnessed.  They  are,  in 
short,  remote  seusaUons ;  and  tlie  diff-rence  between  the  hemi' 
spherdess  animal  and  the  whole  one  may  be  concisely  ex- 
pres'  ed  by  saying  that  the  one  obeys  ahsent,  the  other  only 
present,  objects. 

The  hemispheres  would  then  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  mem- 
ory. Vestiges  of  past  experience  must  in  some  way  be 
stored  up  in  them,  and  must,  when  aroused  by  present 
stimuli,  first  appear  as  representations  of  distant  goods 
and  evils;  and  then  must  discharge  into  the  appropriate 
motor  chauaels  for  warding  off  the  evil  and  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  good.  If  we  liken  the  nervous  currents  to 
electric  currents,  we  can  compare  the  nervous  system,  C, 
below  the  hemispheres  to  a  direct  circuit  from  sense- 
organ  to  muscle  along  the  line  S ...  C...  Mot  Fig.  2 (p.  21). 
The  hemisphere,  H,  adds  the  long  circuit  or  loop-line 
through  which  the  current  may  paaa  when  for  any  reason 
the  direct  line  is  not  used. 

Thus,  a  tired  wayfarer  on  a  hot  day  throws  himself  on 
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the  damp  earth  beneath  a  maple-tree.  The  BemsationB  of 
delicious  rest  and  coolness  pour- 
ing themselves  through  the  direct 
line  would  naturally  discharge  into 
the  muscles  of  complete  exten- 
sion: he  would  abandon  himself 
to  the  dangei:ou8  repose.  But  the 
loop-line  being  open,  part  of  the 
current  is  drafted  along  it,  and 
awakens  rheumatic  or  catarrhal 
reminiscences,  which  prevail  over 
the  instigations  of  sense,  and  make 
the  man  arise  and  pursue  his  way  to  where  he  may  enjoy  hi. 
rest  more  safely.  Presently  we  shall  examine  the  manner 
an  which  the  hemispheric  loop-line  may  be  supposed  to 
aerve  as  a  reservoir  for  such  reminiscences  as  these.  Mean- 
while I  will  ask  the  reader  to  notice  some  corollaries  of  its 
being  such  a  reservoir. 

First,  no  animal  without  it  can  deliberate,  pause,  post- 
pone, nicely  weigh  one  motive  against  another,  or  compare. 
Prudence,  in  a  word,  is  for  such  a  creature  an  impossible 
virtue.  Accordingly  we  see  that  nature  removes  those' func- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  which  prudence  is  a  virtue  from  the 
lower  centres  and  hands  them  over  to  the  cerebrum.  Wher- 
ever a  creature  has  to  deal  with  complex  features  of  the  en- 
vironment, prudence  is  a  virtue.  The  higher  animals  have  so 
to  deal ;  and  the  more  complex  the  features,  the  higher  we 
call  the  animals.  The  fewer  of  his  acts,  then,  can  such  an 
animal  perform  without  the  help  of  the  organs  in  question. 
In  the  frog  many  acts  devolve  wholly  on  the  lower  centres ; 
in  the  bird  fewer ;  in  the  rodent  fewer  still ;  in  the  dog  very 
few  indeed ;  and  in  apes  and  men  hardly  any  at  all. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  Take  the  prehen- 
sion of  food  as  an  example  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  reflex 
performance  of  the  lower  centres.  The  animal  will  be  con- 
demned fatally  and  irresistibly  to  snap  at  it  whenever 
presented,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be; 
he  can  no  more  disobey  this  prompting  than  water  can 
refuse  to  boil  when  a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  pot.  His 
life  will  again  and  again  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  gluttony. 
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Exposure  to  retaliatiou,  to  other  enemies,  to  traps,  to 
poisons,  to  the  d lingers  of  repletion,  must  be  regular 
parts  of  his  esiateuce.  His  luck  of  all  thought  by  wliiuh  to 
weigh  the  danger  agtiiust  the  attractiveness  of  the  bait,  and 
of  all  volition  to  remain  hungry  a  little  while  longer, 
is  the  direct  measure  of  his  lowuess  in  tho  mental  scale. 
And  those  fishes  which,  like  our  cunners  and  sculpins, 
are  no  sooner  tlirown  back  from  the  hook  into  the  water, 
than  they  automatically  seize  the  hook  again,  would  soon 
expiate  the  degradation  of  their  intelligence  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  type,  did  not  their  exaggerated  fecundity  atone 
for  their  imprudence.  Appetite  and  the  acts  it  prompts 
have  consequently  become  in  all  higher  vertebrates  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum.  They  disappear  when  the  physiol- 
ogist's knife  aas  left  the  subordinate  centres  alone  in  place. 
The  brainless  pigeon  will  starve  though  left  on  a  corn- 
heap. 

Take  again  the  sexual  function.  In  birds  this  devolves 
exclusively  upon  the  hemispheres.  When  these  are  shorn 
away  the  pigeon  pays  no  attention  to  the  billings  and  coo- 
ings  of  its  mate.  And  Ooltz  found  that  a  bitch  in  heat 
would  excite  no  emotion  in  male  dogs  who  had  suffered 
large  loss  of  cerebral  tissue.  Those  who  have  read  Dar- 
win's '  Descent  of  Man '  know  what  immense  importance  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  breed  in  birds  this  author  ascribes 
to  the  mere  fact  of  sexual  selection.  The  sexual  act  is  not 
performed  until  every  condition  of  circumstance  and  senti- 
ment is  talflUed,  until  time,  place,  and  partner  all  are  fit. 
But  in  frogs  and  toads  this  passion  devolves  on  the  lower 
centres.  They  show  consequently  a  machine-Uke  obe- 
dience to  the  present  incitement  of  sense,  and  an  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  power  of  choice.  Copulation  occurs 
per  fas  aut  nefas,  occasionally  between  males,  often  with 
dead  females,  in  puddles  exposed  on  the  highway,  and 
the  male  may  be  cut  in  two  without  letting  go  his  hold. 
Every  spring  an  immense  sacrifice  of  batrachian  life  takes 
place  from  these  causes  alone. 

Xo  one  need  be  told  how  dependent  all  human  social 
elevation  is  upon  the  prevalence  of  chastity.  Hardly  any 
fftctoT  measures  more  than  this  the  difference  between  civili* 
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sstion  and  barbarism.  Physiologically  interpreted,  chastity 
means  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  present  solicitations 
of  sense  are  overpowered  by  suggestions  of  sesthetic  and 
moral  fitness  which  the  circumstances  awaken  in  the 
cerebrum  ;  and  that  upon  the  inhibitory  or  permissive  in* 
fluence  of  these  alone  action  directly  depends. 

Within  the  psychic  life  due  to  the  cerebrum  itself  the 
same  general  distinction  obtains,  between  considerations  of 
the  more  immediate  and  considerations  of  the  more  remote. 
In  all  ages  the' man  whose  determinations  are  swayed  by 
reference  to  the  most  distant  ends  has  been  held  to  possess 
the  highest  intelligence.  The  tramp  who  lives  from  hour 
to  hour ;  the  bohemian  whose  engagements  are  from  day 
to  day;  the  bachelor  who  builds  but  for  a  single  life; 
the  father  who  acts  for  another  generation ;  the  patriot 
who  thinks  of  a  whole  community  and  many  generations ; 
and  finally,  the  philosopher  and  saint  whose  cares  are  for 
humanity  and  for  eternity —these  range  themselves  in  an 
unbroken  hierarchy,  wherein  each  successive  grade  results 
from  an  increased  manifestation  of  the  special  form  of 
action  by  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  distinguished 
from  all  below  them. 

In  the  *  loop-line '  along  which  the  memories  and  ideas 
of  the  distant  are  supposed  to  lie,  the  action,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  physical  process,  must  be  interpreted  after  the  type  of  the 
action  in  the  lower  centres.  If  regarded  here  as  a  reflex 
process,  it  must  be  reflex  there  as  well.  The  current  in 
both  places  runs  dut  into  the  muscles  only  after  it  has  first 
run  in ;  but  whilst  the  path  by  which  it  runs  out  is  deter- 
mined in  the  lower  centres  by  reflections  few  and  fixed 
amongst  the  cell-arrangements,  in  the  hemispheres  the 
reflections  are  many  and  instable.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and  does  not 
change  the  reflex  type.  The  conception  of  dZ  action  as 
conforming  to  this  type  is  the  fundamental  conception  of 
modem  nerve-physiology.  So  much  for  our  general  pre- 
liminary conception  of  the  nerve-centres !  Let  us  define  it 
more  distinctiy  before  we  see  how  well  physiological  ob- 
wrvation  will  bear  it  out  in  detail 
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Nerve-cnrrents  run  in  through  sense-organs,  and  whilst 
provoking  reflex  acta  in  the  lower  centres,  thej  aroune  ideas 
in  the  hemispheres,  which  either  permit  the  reflexes  in 
qnestion,  check  them,  or  substitute  others  (or  them.  All 
ideas  being  in  the  last  resort  reminiscences,  the  question  to 
answer  is  :  Hotc  can  procesaes  become  organized  in  the  kemi- 
apheren  which  correspond  to  reminiscences  in  the  mind  ?* 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  conceive  a  possible  way  in 
vhich  this  might  be  done,  provided  four  assumptions  bo 
granted.  These  assumptions  (which  after  all  are  inevitable 
in  any  event)  are : 

1)  The  same  cerebral  process  which,  when  aroused 
from  without  by  a  sense-organ,  gives  the  perception  of  an 
object,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  same  object  when  aroused 
by  other  cerebral  processes  from  within, 

2)  If  processes  1,  2,  3,  4  have  once  been  aronsed  to- 
gether or  in  immediate  succesBion,  any  subsequent  arousal 
of  any  one  of  them  (whether  from  without  or  within)  will 
tend  to  arouse  the  others  in  the  original  order.  [This  is  the 
so-called  law  of  association.] 

3)  Bvery  sensorial  excitement  propagated  to  a  lower 
centre  tends  to  spread  upwards  and  arouse  an  idea. 

4)  Every  idea  t«nds  ultimately  either  to  produce  a 
movement  or  to  check  one  which  otiterwiae  would  be  pro- 
duced, 

Suppose  now  (these  assomptions  being  granted)  that  we 
have  a  baby  before  us  who  sees  a  candle-flame  for  the  flrst 


*  I  bope  Ihitt  the  reader  will  lake  no  umbrngu  at  my  so  miiing  Ibe 
phTslcAl  K»d  ment&l,  nnd  t&lking  of  reSex  acU  aod  bcmUpheres  and  reml- 
nbcences  In  [he  mme  brealb,  aa  if  they  were  homogeneous  quantities  Mid 
factorsof  one  causal  chain.  I  have  done  so  deliberately;  for  although  I 
kdmil  that  from  the  radically  pbysieal  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  concein 
of  the  cbalD  of  events  amongst  the  cells  nod  fibres  as  complete  in  Itself, 
and  that  whilst  so  conceiving  It  one  nei^d  make  no  mention  of  '  Ideas.* 
I  yet  suspoct  that  point  of  view  of  being  an  unreni  Bbstraclion.  Reflexes 
Id  centres  may  lake  place  even  where  accompanying  feelings  or  ideng  guide 
Ihcm.  In  another  chapter  I  shall  try  to  show  reasons  for  not  abandoning 
this  common -sense  position  ;  mennvrblle  langunf^e  tends  Itself  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  mixed  way  of  describing,  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
tbe  latter.  The  more  radical -minded  reader  can  always  read  '  Ideational 
proccBi '  for  '  idea. ' 
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time,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  reflex  tendency  common  in  babias 
of  a  certain  age,  extends  his 
band  to  grasp  it,  so  that  his 
fingers  get  bnrned.  So  far  -we 
faaTe  two  reflex  currents  in 
play :  first,  from  the  eye  to  the 
extension  movement,  along  the 
line  1—1—1—1  of  Fig.  3;  and 
second,  from  the  fiuger  to  the 
movement  of  drawing  back  the  n^f'—si^ 
hand,alongtheline2— 2— 2— 2.  A  ^^ — -  ' 
If  this  were  the  baby's  whole  n* 
nervous  system,  and  if  the  re-  ' 
flexes  were  once  for  all  organic,  Tm.t. 
we  shoiild  have  no  alteration  in  his  behavior,  no  i 
how  often  the  experience  recurred.  The  retinal  image  of 
the  flame  would  always  make  the  arm  shoot  forward,  the 
boming  of  the  finger  would  always  send  it  back.  But  we 
know  that  '  the  burnt  child  dreai^  the  fire,'  and  that  one 
experience  usually  protects  the  fingers  forever.  The  point 
is  to  see  how  the  hemispheres  may  bring  this  result  to  pass. 
We  must  complicate  our  diagram  (see  Fig.  4).  Ijet 
the  current  1 — 1,  from  the  eye,  discharge  upward  as  well  as 
downward  when  it  reaches  the  lower  centre  for  vision,  and 
arouse  the  perceptional  process  fl'  in  the  hemispheres ;  let 
the  feeling  of  the  arm's  exten- 
sion also  send  up  a  current 
which  leaves  a  trace  of  itself 
m' ;  let  tho  burnt  finger  leave 
an  analc^ous  trace,  «* ;  and 
let  the  movement  of  retrao- 
^  tion  leave  m'.  These  four 
processes  will  now,  by  virtue 
of  assumption  2),  be  associ- 
ated together  by  the  path 
«' — m'—s' — m',  running   from 

Fu.  4.— ni*  doited  Hne*  Mond  ror  kirer-   t]ia  Apof    fn   fha    laaf   an  t:)iDt   if 

^e^'^wMiM*'' """*""'*""*'  anything  touches  off  «',  ideas 

of  the  extension,  of  the  burnt 

finger,  and  of  the  retraction  will  pass  in  rapid  succession 
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through  the  mind.  The  effect  on  the  child's  conduct  when 
the  candle-flame  is  next  presented  is  easy  to  imagine.  Of 
course  the  sight  of  it  arouses  the  grasping  reflex ;  but  it 
arouses  simultaneously  the  idea  thereof,  together  with  that 
of  the  consequent  pain,  and  of  the  final  retraction  of  the 
hand ;  and  if  these  cerebral  processes  prevail  in  strength 
over  the  immediate  sensation  in  the  centres  below,  the  last 
idea  will  be  the  cue  by  which  the  final  action  is  discharged. 
The  grasping  will  be  arrested  in  mid-career,  the  hand 
'drawn  back,  and  the  child's  fingers  saved. 

In  all  this  we  assume  that  the  hemispheres  do  not 
natively  couple  any  particular  sense-impression  with  any 
special  motor  discharge.  They  only  register,  and  preserve 
traces  of,  such  couplings  as  are  already  organized  in  the 
reflex  centres  below.  But  this  brings  it  inevitably  about 
that,  when  a  chain  of  experiences  has  been  already  regis- 
tered and  the  first  link  is  impressed  once  again  from  without, 
the  last  link  will  often  be  awakened  in  idea  long  before  it 
can  exist  in  fact.  And  if  this  last  link  were  previously 
coupled  with  a  motion,  that  motion  may  now  come  from  the 
mere  ideal  suggestion  without  waiting  for  the  actual  impres- 
sion to  arise.  Thus  an  animal  with  hemispheres  acts  in  an- 
tidpation  of  future  things ;  or,  to  use  our  previous  formula,  he 
acts  from  considerations  of  distant  good  and  ilL  If  we  give 
the  name  of  partners  to  the  original  couplings  of  impressions 
with  motions  in  a  reflex  way,  then  we  may  say  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  is  simply  to  bring  about  exchanges 
among  the  partners.  Movement  m^,  which  natively  is  sensa- 
tion s^'q  partner,  becomes  through  the  hemispheres  the 
partner  of  sensation  s^ ,  s*  or  s* .  It  is  like  the  great  com- 
mutating  switch-board  at  a  central  telephone  station.  No 
new  elementary  process  is  involved ;  no  impression  nor  any 
motion  peculiar  to  the  hemispheres ;  but  any  number  of 
combinations  impossible  to  the  lower  machinery  taken 
alone,  and  an  endless  consequent  increase  in  the  possibilities 
of  behavior  on  the  creature's  pari 

All  this,  as  a  mere  scheme,^  is  so  clear  and  so  concordant 

•  I  shall  call  it  hereafter  fr)r  shortness  *  the  Meynert  scheme;'  for  the 
chlld-aQd-flame  example,  as  well  as  the  whole  general  notion  that  the  hemi- 
spheres are  a  supernumerary  surface  for  the  projection  and  association  o' 
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with  the  general  look  of  the  facts  as  almost  to  impose  itself 
on  our  belief ;  but  it  is  anything  but  clear  in  detail.  The 
brain-physiology  of  late  years  has  with  great  effort  sought 
to  work  out  the  paths  by  which  these  couplings  of  sensa- 
tions with  movements  take  place,  both  in  the  hemispheres 
and  in  the  centres  below. 

So  we  must  next  test  our  scheme  by  the  facts  discovered 
in  this  direction.  We  shall  conclude,  I  think,  after  taking 
them  all  into  account,  that  the  scheme  probably  makes 
the  lower  centres  too  machine-like  and  the  hemispheres 
not  quite  machine-like  enough,  and  must  consequently  be 
softened  down  a  little.  So  much  I  may  say  in  advance. 
Meanwhile,  before  plunging  into  the  details  which  await  us, 
it  will  somewhat  clear  our  ideas  if  we  contrast  the  modem 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  phrenological  concep- 
tion which  but  lately  preceded  it 

THB  FHBEXOLOGICAL   OONCEFTION. 

In  a  certain  sense  Gall  was  the  first  to  seek  to  explain 
in  detail  how  the  brain  could  subserve  our  mental  opera- 
tions. His  way  of  proceeding  was  only  too  simple.  He  took 
the  faculty-psychology  as  his  ultimatum  on  the  mental  side, 
and  he  made  no  farther  psychological  analysis.  Wherever 
he  found  an  individual  with  some  strongly-marked  trait 
of  character  he  examined  his  head ;  and  if  he  found  the 
latter  prominent  in  a  certain  region,  he  said  without  more 
ado  that  that  region  was  the  'organ'  of  the  trait  or 
faculty  in  question.  The  traits  were  of  very  diverse  con- 
stitution, some  being  simple  sensibilities  like  'weight* 
or  '  color ; '  some  being  instinctive  tendencies  like  '  alimen- 
tiveness  *  or  '  amativeness ;  *  and  others,  again,  being  com- 
plex resultants  like  'conscientiousness,'  'individuality.' 
Phrenology  fell  promptly  into  disrepute  among  scientific 
men  because  observation  seemed  to  show  that  large  facul- 

sensations  and  movements  natively  coupled  in  the  centres  below,  is  due  to 
Th.  Meynert,  the  Austrian  anatomiBt.  For  a  popular  account  of  his  views, 
■ee  his  pamphlet  'Zur  Mechanik  des  Gehirnbaues,'  Vienna,  1874.  His 
most  recent  development  of  them  is  embodied  in  his  '  Psychiatry/  a 
clinical  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  forcbrain,  translated  by  B.  Sachs,  New 
Tork,  laSC 
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ties  and  large  '  bumps '  might  fail  to  coexist ;  bec&use  tha 
scheme  of  Gall  was  so  vast  as  hardly  to  admit  of  accurata 
determination  at  all — who  of  ua  can  say  even  of  his  own 
brothers  whether  their  perceptions  of  weight  and  of  time  are 
well  developed  or  not  ?— because  the  followers  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  were  unable  to  reform  these  errors  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree ;  and,  finally,  because  the  whole  analysis  of 
faculties  was  vague  and  erroneous  from  a  psychologic  point 
of  view.  Popular  professors  of  the  lore  have  nevertheless 
continued  to  command  the  admiration  of  ]x>pular  audieucea ; 
and  there  seems  qo  doubt  that  Phrenology,  however  little 
it  satisfy  our  scientific  curiosity  about  the  fimctioDs  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  brain,  may  still  be,  in  tlie  hands  of 
intelligent  practitioners,  a  useful  help  in  the  art  of  reading 
character.  A  hooked  nose  and  a  firm  jaw  are  usually  signs 
of  practical  energy ;  soft,  delicate  hands  are  signs  of  refined 
sensibility.  Even  so  may  a  prominent  eye  be  a  sign  of 
power  over  language,  and  a  bull-neck  a  sign  of  sensuality. 
But  the  brain  behind  the  eye  and  neck  need  no  more  be 
the  organ  of  the  signified  faculty  than  the  jaw  is  the 
organ  of  the  will  or  the  hand  the  organ  of  refinement. 
These  correlations  between  mind  and  body  are,  however,  so 
frequent  that  the  '  characters  '  given  by  phrenologists  are 
often  remarkable  for  knowingness  and  insight 

Phrenology  hardly  does  more  than  restate  the  problem. 
To  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  I  like  children?"  by 
saying,  "Because  you  have  a  large  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,"  but  renames  the  phenomenon  to  be  explEiined. 
What  is  my  philoprogenitiveneas  ?  Of  what  mental  ele- 
ments does  it  consist  ?  And  bow  can  a  part  of  the  brain 
be  its  organ  "i  A  science  of  the  mind  must  reduce  auch 
complex  manifestations  as  '  philoprogenitiveness '  to  their 
dements.  A  science  of  the  brain  must  point  out  the  func- 
tions of  its  elements.  A  science  cl  the  relations  of  mind 
and  brain  must  show  Itow  the  elementary  ingredients  of  the 
former  correspond  to  the  elementary  functions  of  the  latter. 
But  phrenology,  except  by  occasional  coincidence,  takes  no 
account  of  elements  at  all.  Its  'faculties,'  as  a  rule,  are 
fully  equipped  persons  in  a  particular  mental  attitude. 
Take,  for  example,  the  '  faculty '  of  language.     It  iDvolvee 
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in  reality  a  host  of  distmct  powers.  We  must  first  have 
images  of  concrete  things  and  ideas  of  abstract  qualities 
and  relations;  we  must  next  have  the  memory  of  words 
and  then  the  capacity  so  to  associate  each  idea  or  image 
with  a  particular  word  that,  when  the  word  is  heard,  the 
idea  shall  forthwith  ent^r  our  mind.  We  must  conversely, 
as  soon  as  the  idea  arises  in  our  mind,  associate  with  it  a 
mental  image  of  the  word,  and  by  means  of  this  image  we 
must  innerrate  our  articulatory  apparatus  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  word  as  physical  sound.  To  read  or  to  write  a 
language  other  elements  still  must  be  introduced.  But  it 
is  plain  that  the  faculty  of  spoken  language  alone  is  so 
complicated  as  to  call  into  play  almost  all  the  elementary 
powers  which  the  mind  possesses,  memory,  imagination, 
association,  judgment,  and  volition.  A  portion  of  the  brain 
competent  to  be  the  adequate  seat  of  such  a  faculty  would 
needs  be  an  entire  brain  in  miniature, — ^just  as  the  faculty 
itself  is  really  a  specification  of  the  entire  man,  a  sort  of 
homunculus. 

Yet  just  such  homunculi  are  for  the  most  part  the 
phrenological  organs.    As  Lange  says : 

"  We  have  a  parliament  of  little  men  together,  each  one  of  whom, 
as  happens  also  in  a  real  parliament,  possesses  but  a  single  idea 
which  he  ceaselessly  strives  to  make  prevail  ^^ — benevolence,  firmness, 
hope,  and  the  rest.  *'  Instead  of  one  soul,  phrenology  gives  us  forty, 
each  alone  as  enigmatic  as  the  full  aggregate  psychic  life  can  be.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  latter  into  effective  elements,  she  divides  it  into 
personal  beings  of  peculiar  character.  •  .  .  *Herr  Pastor,  sure  there 
be  a  horse  inside,*  called  out  the  peasants  to  X  after  their  spiritual 
shepherd  had  spent  hours  in  explaining  to  them  the  construction  of  the 
locomotive.  With  a  horse  inside  truly  everything  becomes  clear,  even 
though  it  be  a  queer  enough  sort  of  horse — the  horse  itself  calls  for  no 
explanation!  Phrenology  takes  a  start  to  get  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ghost-like  soul  entity,  but  she  ends  by  populating  the  whole  skull 
with  ghosts  of  the  same  order.**  * 

Modem  Science  conceives  of  the  matter  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way.  Brain  and  mind  alike  consist  of  simple  dements^ 
sensory  and  motor.  "  All  nervous  centres,"  says  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,t  "  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest  (the 

*0e8chichte  des  Material ismus,  2d  ed.,  ii.  p.  845. 
t  West  RidiDg  Asylum  ReporU,  1876,  p.  267. 
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substrata  of  consciousness),  are  made  up  of  nothing  else 
than  nervous  arrangements,  representing  impressions  and 
movements.  ...  I  do  not  see  of  what  other  materials 
the  brain  can  be  made."  Meynert  represents  the  matter 
similarly  when  he  calls  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  the 
surface  of  projection  for  every  muscle  and  every  sensitive 
point  of  the  body.  The  muscles  and  the  sensitive  points 
are  represented  each  by  a  cortical  point,  and  the  brain  is 
nothing  but  the  sum  of  all  these  cortical  points,  to  which, 
on  the  mental  side,  as  many  ideas  correspond.  Ideas  of 
sensation^  ideas  of  motion  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
mentary  factors  out  of  which  the  mind  is  huUt  up  by  the 
assodationists  in  psychology.  There  is  a  complete  parallel- 
ism between  the  two  analyses,  the  same  diagram  of  littie 
dots,  circles,  or  triangles  joined  by  lines  symbolizes  equally 
well  the  cerebral  and  mental  processes :  the  dots  stand  for 
cells  or  ideas,  the  lines  for  fibres  or  associations.  We  shall 
have  later  to  criticise  this  analysis  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  mind ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  convenient, 
and  has  been  a  most  useful,  hypothesis,  formulating  the 
facts  in  an  extremely  natural  way. 

If,  then,  we  grant  that  motor  and  sensory  ideas  variously 
associated  are  the  materials  of  the  mind,  all  we  need  do  to  get 
a  complete  diagram  of  the  mind's  and  the  brain's  relations 
should  be  to  ascertain  which  sensory  idea  corresponds  to 
which  sensational  surface  of  projection,  and  which  motor 
idea  to  which  muscular  surface  of  projection.  The  associa- 
tions would  then  correspond  to  the  fibrous  connections  be- 
tween the  various  surfaces.  This  distinct  cerebral  localization 
of  the  various  elementary  sorts  of  idea  has  been  treated  as 
a  '  postulate '  by  many  physiologists  (e.g.  Munk) ;  and  the 
most  stirring  controversy  in  nerve-physiology  which  the 
present  generation  has  seen  has  been  the  iocalizationr 
question.  ^ 

THB  LOOAIiIZATION  OF  FUNOTIONS  IN  THB 

HF.MT8PHEBE8. 

Up  to  1870,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  was  that  which 
the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  pigeons'  brains  had  made 
plausible,  namely,  that  the  different  functions  of  the  hemi- 
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spheres  were  not  locally  separated,  but  carried  on  each  by 
the  aid  of  the  whole  organ.  Hitzig  in  1870  showed,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  dog's  brain  highly  specialized  movements 
could  be  produced  by  electric  irritation  of  determinate 
regions  of  the  cortex ;  and  Ferrier  and  Munk,  half  a  dozen 
years  later,  seemed  to  prove,  either  by  irritations  or  excis- 
ions or  both,  that  there  were  equally  determinate  regions 
connected  with  the  senses  of  sight,  touch,  hearing,  and 
smelL  Munk's  special  sensorial  localizations,  however, 
disagreed  with  Ferrier's ;  and  Goltz,  from  his  extirpation- 
experiments,  came  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  strict  local- 
ization of  any  kind.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  over.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  anjrthing  more  of  it  historically,  but 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  in  which  matters  at 
present  stand. 

The  one  thing  which  is  perfectly  well  established  is  this, 
that  the  *  central '  convolutions,  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  (at  least  in  the  monkey)  the  calloso-marginal 
convolution  (which  is  continuous  with  them  on  the  mesial 
surface  where  one  hemisphere  is  applied  against  the  other), 
form  the  region  by  which  all  the  motor  incitations  which 
leave  the  cortex  pass  out,  on  their  way  to  those  executive 
centres  in  the  region  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord 
from  which  the  muscular  contractions  are  discharged  in 
the  last  resort  The  existence  of  this  so-called  'motor 
zone '  is  established  by  the  lines  of  evidence  successively 
given  below : 

(1)  Cortical  Irritations.  Electrical  currents  of  small 
intensity  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  said  convolutions  in 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals,  produce  well-defined 
movements  in  face,  fore-limb,  hind-limb,  tail,  or  trunk, 
according  as  one  point  or  another  of  the  surface  is  irritated. 
These  movements  affect  almost  invariably  the  side  opposite 
to  the  brain  irritations  :  If  the  left  hemisphere  be  excited,  the 
movement  is  of  the  right  leg,  side  of  face,  etc.  All  the  objec- 
tions at  first  rf^sed  against  the  validity  of  these  experiments 
have  been  Overcome.  The  movements  are  certainly  not  due 
to  irritations  of  the  base  of  the  brain  by  the  downward  spread 
of  the  current,  for :  a)  mechanical  irritations  will  produce 
them,  though  less  easily  than  electrical;  b)  shifting  the 
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electrodes  to  a  point  close  by  od  the  surface  changes  the 
movement  in  v&ys  quite  inexplicable  bj  changed  physical 
conduction  of  the  current ;  c)  if  the  cortical  '  centre'  for  a 
certain  movement  be  cut  uuder  with  a  sharp  knife  but  left 
in  situ,  although  the  electric  conductivity  is  physically 
unaltered  by  the  operation,  the  physiological  conductivity 
ia  gone  and  cuireutd  of  the  same  strength  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  movemeu'd  which  they  did ;  d)  the  time-interval 
between  the  application  of  the  electric  stimulua  to  the  cor- 
tex and  the  resultant  movement  is  what  it  would  be  if  the 
cortex  acted  physiologically  and  not  merely  physically  in 
transmitting  the  irritittian.  It  in  namely  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  u  uerve-curreut  has  to  pass  through  the  spinal 
cord  to  excite  a  muscle  by  reflex  action,  the  time  ia  longer 
than  if  it  passes  directly  down  the  motor  nerve :  the  cells 
of  the  cord  take  a  certain  time  to  discharge.  Similarly, 
when  a  stimulus  is  applied  directly  to  the  cortex  the  muscle 
contracts  two  or  three  hundredths  of  a  second  later  than  it 
does  when  the  place  on  the  cortex  is  cut  away  and  the  e 
trodes  are  apphed  to  the  white  fibres  below.* 

(2)  Cortical  AUations.  When  the  cortieal  spot  which  is 
found  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  fore-leg,  in  a  dog, 
is  excised  (see  spot  5  in  Fig.  5),  the  leg  in  question  becomes 
peculiarly  affected.  At  first  it  seems  paralyzed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  with  the  other  legs,  but  badly.  The  animal 
does  not  boar  his  weight  on  it,  allows  it  to  rest  on  its  dorsal 
surface,  stands  with  it  crossing  the  other  leg,  does  not  remove 
it  if  it  hangs  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  can  no  longer '  give  the 
paw'  at  word  of  command  if  able  to  do  so  before  the  opera- 
tion, does  not  use  it  for  scratching  the  ground,  or  holding  s 
bone  BA  formerly,  lets  it  slip  out  when  running  on  a  smooth 


•  For  ft  thorough  dlseusalon  of  the  various  objections,  see  FeTTier'« 
•Punctloos  o[  the  BniiD,'  2d  ed..  pp.  237-284.  aod  Francois- Franc k' 
'Le^onsBurlea  Fonclions Mo i rices du  Cerveau  '(1887).  Lefoo  31.  Tbemoi 
tnloutely  accuriile  eiperimeola  oa  Irril&tloQ  of  corlical  poinla  are  those 
of  PsQelh,  In  PHUger's  Archlv,  vol  37.  p.  S28.~RcccDt1y  Ibeakull  hu  been 
fearleMly  opened  by  surgeons,  nnd  operations  upon  the  human  brain  per> 
formed,  sonietimct  nith  the  happiest  results.  In  some  of  these  opermtlona 
the  cortex  baa  been  eleclricnlly  excited  for  the  purpose  of  more  exactly 
localizing  the  spot,  and  the  niovenieats  ftrst  ubserred  in  dogs  aad  monkeya 
hare  then  been  verified  In  men. 
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Bnrface  or  «~heu  shakiog  himself,  etc.,  etc.  Seiisibilitj  of 
all  kinds  seems  diminiBlioil  as  well  as  motility,  but  of  tliia  I 
sliull  speak  later  on.  Moreover  the  dog  tenda  iu  voluntary 
inovfrneuta  to  swerve  towards  the  side  of  the  brain-lesion  in- 
stead of  going  straight  forward.  All  these  symptoms  gradu- 
ally decrease,  so  that  even  with  a  very  severe  brain-lesiou 
the  dog  may  he  outwardly  indistinguishable  fi-om  a  well  dog 
after  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Still,  a  slight  chloroformization 
will  reproduce  the  disturbances,  even  then.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain appearauce  of  ataxic  hi- coordination  in  the  movements 
— the  dog  lifts  Ilia  fore-feet  higli  and  brings  them  down  with 
more  strength  than  usual,  and  yet  the  trouble  is  not  ordi- 


nary lack  of  co-ordination.  Neither  is  there  paralysis. 
The  strength  of  whatever  movements  are  made  is  as  great 
as  ever — dogs  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  motor  zone 
can  jump  as  high  and  bite  as  hard  as  ever  they  did,  but 
they  seem  lesa  easily  moved  to  do  anything  with  the  affected 
parts.  Dr.  Loeb,  who  has  studied  the  motor  disturhauces 
of  dogs  more  carefully  than  any  one,  conceives  of  them  en 
masse  as  effects  of  an  increased  inertia  in  all  the  processes 
of  innervation  towards  the  side  opposed  to  the  lesion.  All 
such  movements  require  an  unwonted  effort  for  their  ese- 
cutiou ;  and  when  only  the  normally  usual  effort  is  made 
they  fall  behind  in  effectiveness.* 

a  OrasiihlrDs;    PSager'i  Ar- 
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Even  -when  the  entire  motor  zone  of  a  dog  is  removed, 
there  is  eg  permanent  paralysis  of  any  part,  but  only  tliia 
curioua  sort  of  relative  inertia  when  the  two  sides  of  tha 
body  are  compared ;  and  this  itself  becomes  hardly  notice- 
able after  a  number  of  weeks  have  elapsed.  Prof.  Golts 
has  described  a  dog  whose  entire  left  hemisphere  was  de- 
stroyed, and  who  retained  only  a  slight  motor  inertia  on  the 
right  half  of  the  body.    lu  particular  he  could  use  his  right 


ikvy's  Brain.    Outer  SUTfRM. 


paw  (or  holding  a  bone  whilst  gnawing  it,  or  for  reaching 
after  a  piece  of  meat.  Had  he  been  taught  to  give  his  pair 
before  the  operations,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  see 
whether  that  faculty  also  came  back.  His  tactile  sensi- 
bility was  permanently  diminished  on  the  right  side.*  In 
viankej/s  a  genuine  paralysis  follows  upon  ablations  of  the 
cortex  in  the  motor  region.  Tliis  paralysis  affects  parts  of 
the  body  which  vary  with  the  brain-parts  removed.  The 
monkey's  opposite  arm  or  leg  hangs  flaccid,  or  at  most  takes  a 
small  part  in  associated  movements.  When  the  entire  region! 
is  removed  there  is  a  genuine  and  permanent  hemiplegia 
in  which  the  arm  is  more  atl'ectcd  than  the  leg ;  and  this  is 

•  OolU  1  PflUijer'B  ArcLiv.  xui,  418, 
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followed  months  later  by  contracture  of  the  mnscleSy  as  in 
man  after  inyeterate  hemiplegia.*  According  to  Schaefer 
and  Horaley.  the  tmnk-muscles  also  become  paralyzed  after 
destruction  of  the  fnarginal  conyolntion  onhUh  ddes  (see 
Fiff.  T\  These  differences  between  dogs  and  monkeys  show 
tht  daoger  of  drawing  general  conolurns  from  experiments 
done  on  any  one  sort  of  animaL  I  subjoin  the  figures  given 
by  the  last-named  authors  of  the  motor  regions  in  the 
monkey's  brain.t 


Fio.  7.— Left  Hemlspbera  of  Monkej'i  Brain.    MesUU  Surfftoii 


In  man  we  are  necessarily  reduced  to  the  observation 
post-mortem  of  cortical  ablations  produced  by  accident  or 
disease  (tumor,  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.).  What  results 
during  life  from  such  conditions  is  either  localized  spasm^ 
or  palsy  of  certain  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  The  cor- 
tical regions  which  invariably  produce  these  results  are 
homologous  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  study- 
ing in  the  dog,  cat^  a][:e,  etc.    Figs.  8  and  9  show  the  result  of 

*  'Hemiplegia'  means  one-sided  palsy. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  179,  pp.  6. 10  (1888).  In  a  later  paper 
Wd,  p.  205)  Messrs.  Beevor  and  Horsley  go  into  the  localization  still  more 
minutely,  showing  spots  from  which  single  muscles  or  single  digits  can  he 
siade  to  contnurt 


So  PsrcuoLoor. 

169  casea  carefully  studied  by  Exner.    The  parts  shaded 
are  regiooB  where  leaiona  produced  tw  motor  distuibanoe. 


,— Highl  HemlBphere  at  BuiDui  BnUa.    Lateral  Burfkce. 


Those  left  white  were,  on  the  contrary,  never  injured  with- 
out motor  disturbauceB  of  some  sort     Where  the  injury  to 


tbe  cortical  Hubiituuco  is  profuuud  iu  man,  the  paralysis  is 
permanent  and  is  succeeded  by  muscular  rigidity  in  the 
paralyzed  parts,  just  as  it  may  be  in  the  monkey. 
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(3)  Dt9oending  degeneraiiona  show  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  rolandic  regions  of  the  cortex  with  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  cord.  When,  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower  ani- 
malsy  these  regions  are  destroyed,  a  peculiar  degenerative 
change  known  as  secondary  sclerosis  is  found  to  extend 
downwards  through  the  white  fibrous  substance  of  the 
brain  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner,  affecting  certain  dis- 
tinct strands  which  pass  through  the  inner  capsule,  crura, 
and  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  from  thence  (partly  crossing  to  the  other  side) 
downwards  into  the  anterior  (direct)  and  lateral  (crossed) 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(4)  Anaiomical  prcx^  of  the  continuity  of  the  rolandic 
regions  with  these  motor  columns  of  the  cord  is  also  clearly 
given.  Flechsig's  '  Pyramidenbahn '  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted strand  (distinctly  traceable  in  human  embryos, 
before  its  fibres  have  acquired  their  white  'medullaiy 
sheath ')  passing  upwards  from  the  pyramids  of  the  me- 
dulla,  and  traversing  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radi- 
ata  to  the  convolutions  in  question  (Fig.  10).  None  of  the 
inferior  gray  matter  of  the  brain  seems  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  this  important  fibrous  strand.  It  passes  directly 
from  the  cortex  to  the  motor  arrangements  in  the  cord,  de- 
pending for  its  proper  nutrition  (as  the  facts  of  degenera- 
tion show)  on  the  influence  of  the  cortical  cells,  just  as  motor 
nerves  depend  for  their  nutrition  on  that  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Electrical  stimulation  of  this  motor  strand  in 
any  accessible  part  of  its  course  has  been  shown  in  dogs  to 
produce  movements  analogous  to  those  which  excitement 
of  the  cortical  surface  calls  forth. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  proofs  of  motor  localization 
in  the  cortex  is  that  furnished  by  the  disease  now  called 
aphemia,  or  motor  Aphasia.  Motor  aphasia  is  neither  loss 
of  voice  nor  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  The  patient's 
voice  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  all  the  innervations  of  his 
hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves,  except  those  necessary  for 
speaking,  may  go  on  perfectly  welL  He  can  laugh  and  cry, 
and  even  sing ;  but  he  either  is  unable  to  utter  any  words  at 
all ;  or  a  few  meaningless  stock  phrases  form  his  only  speech ; 
or  else  he  speaks  incoherently  and  confusedly,  mispronouno* 
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ing,  misplacing,  and  misusing  Itis  words  La  various  degrees. 
Sometimes  his  speech  is  &  mere  broth  of  tiniiitelligible  syl- 
lables.    In  cases  of  pure  motor  aphasia  the  patient  recog- 


nizes  his  mistakes  and  suffers  acutely  from  them.  Now 
whenever  a  patient  dies  in  such  a  conditiou  as  this,  and 
u  examination  of  his  brain  is  permitted,  it  is  found  that 
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the  lowest  frontal  gyniB  (see  Fig.  11)  is  the  seat  of  injoiy. 
Broca  first  noticed  this  fact  in  1861,  and  since  then  the 
gyms  has  gone  hj  the  name  of  Broca's  convolntion.    The 


injury  in  right-handed  people  is  foand  on  the  left  hemi- 
aphere,  and  in  left-handed  people  on  the  right  hemisphere. 
Host  people,  in  fact,  are  left-brained,  that  is,  all  their 
delicate  and  specialized  movements  are  handed  over  to 
the  charge  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  ordinary  right- 
handedness  for  snch  movements  is  only  a  consequence  of 
that  fact,  a  consequence  which  shows  outwardly  on  acconnt 
of  that  extensive  decussation  of  the  fibres  whereby  most  of 
those  from  the  left  hemisphere  pass  to  the  right  half  of  the 
body  only.  But  the  left-brainedneas  might  exist  in  equal 
measure  and  not  show  outwardly.  This  would  happen 
wherever  organs  on  both  sides  of  the  body  could  be  gov- 
erned by  the  left  hemisphere ;  and  just  such  a  case  seems 
offered  by  the  vocal  organs,  in  that  highly  deUcate  and 
special  motor  service  v/hich  we  call  speech.  Either  hemi- 
■phere  can  innervate  them  bilaterally,  just  as  either  seems 
able  to  innervate  bilaterally  the  mnsclea  of  the  trunk,  ribs, 
and  diaphragm.    Of  the  special  movements  of  speech,  hov- 
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erer,  it  would  appear  (from  tlie  facts  of  apliosia)  that  tba 
left  hemispliere  in  most  persons  habitually  takes  exclusive 
charge.  With  that  hemisphere  thrown  out  of  gear,  speech  is 
undone  ;  even  thoiigh  the  opposite  hemis^there  still  be  there 
for  the  performance  of  less  specialized  acts,  such  as  the 
Tftrious  movemeuts  required  in  eating. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Broea'a  region  is  homologous 
'with  the  parts  ascertained  to  produce  movements  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  larynx  when  excited  by  electric  currents 
in  apes  (cf.  Fig.  6,  p.  34).  The  evidence  is  therefore  as  com- 
plete as  it  well  can  be  that  the  motor  incitations  to  these 
I  organs  leave  the  brain  by  the  lower  frontal  region. 

Victims  of  motor  aphasia  generally  have  other  disorders. 
One  which  interests  us  in  this  connection  has  been  called 
agraphia:  they  have  lost  the  power  to  torite.  They  can 
read  writing  and  understand  it ;  but  either  cannot  use  the 
pen  at  all  or  make  egregious  mistakes  with  it  The  seat 
of  the  leBion  here  is  less  well  determined,  owing  to  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  good  cases  to  conclude  from.*  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  (in  right-handed  people)  on 
the  left  side,  and  little  doubt  that  it  consists  of  elements 
of  the  hand-and-arm  region  specialized  for  that  service. 
The  symptom  may  exist  when  there  is  little  or  no  disability 
in  the  hand  for  other  uses.  If  it  does  not  get  well,  the 
patient  nsually  educates  his  right  hemisphere,  Le.  leama 
to  write  with  his  left  band.  In  other  cases  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  a  few  pages  later  on,  the  patient  can  write 
both  spontaneously  and  at  dictation,  but  cannot  read  even 
what  he  has  himself  written  I  All  these  phenomena  are 
now  quite  clearly  explained  by  separate  brain-centres  for 
the  various  feelings  and  movements  and  tracts  for  associat- 
ing these  together.  But  their  minute  discussion  belongs  to 
medicine  rather  than  to  general  psychology,  and  I  can  onlj 
use  them  here  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  motor  locali- 
sation.t  Under  the  heads  of  sight  and  hearing  I  shall 
have  a  little  more  to  say. 

*  Nolbuagcl  u[id  Nnuayo  :  Die  Local Izalion  !□  den  Gehlmkranklielteii 
(WIesbsdcn.  18S7).  p.  34, 

f  An  occFRslble  accounl  of  the  biitory  of  our  knowledge  of  motor 
■pbufs  )■  In  W.  A.  Haminond'i '  Treatise  on  the  Di«euea  ot  tbe  Nerroui 
Bjaum,'  chaplet  VTi. 
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The  different  lines  of  proof  which  I  have  taken  up 
establish  conclnsively  the  proposition  that  dH  the  motor 
impulses  which  have  the  cortex  pass  out,  in  healthy  animals, 
/ram  the  convoltdions  about  the  fissure  of  Bclando. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  defining  precisely  what  is 
involved  in  a  motor  impulse  leaving  the  cortex,  things  grow 
more  obscure.  Does  the  impulse  start  independently  from 
the  convolutions  in  question,  or  does  it  start  elsewhere  and 
merely  flow  through?  And  to  what  particular  phase  of 
psychic  activity  does  the  activity  of  these  centres  corre- 
spond ?  Opinions  and  authorities  here  divide ;  but  it  will 
be  better,  before  entering  into  these  deeper  aspects  of  the 
problem,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  facts  which  have  been 
made  out  concerning  the  relations  of  the  cortex  to  sights 
hearing,  and  smell. 

Sight. 

Ferrier  was  the  first  in  the  field  here.  He  found,  when 
the  angular  convolution  (that  lying  between  the  'intra 
parietal'  and  'external  occipital'  fissures,  and  bending 
round  the  top  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  in  Fig.  6)  was  ex- 
cited in  the  monkey,  that  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head 
as  if  for  vision  occurred ;  and  that  when  it  was  extirpated, 
what  he  supposed  to  be  total  and  permanent  blindness 
of  the  opposite  eye  followed.  Munk  almost  immediately 
declared  total  and  permanent  blindness  to  follow  from  de- 
struction of  the  occipital  lobe  in  monkeys  as  well  as  dogs,  and 
said  that  the  angular  gyrus  had  nothing  to  do  with  sight, 
but  was  only  the  centre  for  tactile  sensibility  of  the  eyebalL 
Munk's  absolute  tone  about  his  observations  and  his  theo- 
retic arrogance  have  led  to  his  ruin  as  an  authority.  But  he 
did  two  things  of  permanent  value.  He  was  the  first  to 
distinguish  in  these  vivisections  between  sensorial  and 
psychic  blindness,  and  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  resti^ 
^K^umof  the  visual  function  after  its  first  impairment  by 
an  operation ;  and  the  first  to  notice  the  hemiopic  character 
of  the  visual  disturbances  which  result  when  only  one 
hemisphere  is  injured.  Sensorial  blindness  is  absolute 
insensibility  to  light ;  psychic  blindness  is  inability  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  the  optical  impressions,  as  when  we 
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Bee  a  page  of  Chinese  print  but  it  suggests  nothing  to  na 
A  hemiopic  disturbance  of  yision  is  one  in  which  neither 
retina  is  affected  in  its  totality,  but  in  which,  for  example, 
the  left  portion  of  each  retina  is  blind,  so  that  the  animal 
sees  nothing  situated  in  space  towards  its  right  Later 
observations  have  corroborated  this  hemiopic  character  of 
all  the  disturbances  of  sight  from  injury  to  a  single  hemi- 
sphere in  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  question  whether 
an  animal's  apparent  blindness  is  sensorial  or  only  psychic 
has,  since  Munk's  first  publications,  been  the  most  urgent 
one  to  answer,  in  all  obserrations  relative  to  the  function  of 
sight 

Goltz  almost  simultaneously  with  Ferrier  and  Munk 
reported  experiments  which  led  him  to  deny  that  the 
visual  function  was  essentially  bound  up  with  any  one 
localized  portion  of  the  hemispheres.  Other  divergent 
results  soon  came  in  from  many  quarters,  so  that,  without 
going  into  the  history  of  the  matter  any  more,  I  may  report 
the  existing  state  of  the  case  as  follows :  * 

In  JisheSf  frogs^  and  lizards  vision  persists  when  the 
hemispheres  are  entirely  removed.  This  is  admitted  for 
frogs  and  fishes  even  by  Munk,  who  denies  it  for  birds. 

All  of  Munk's  birds  seemed  totally  blind  (blind  senso- 
rially)  after  removal  cf  the  hemispheres  by  his  operation. 
The  following  of  a  candle  by  the  head  and  winking  at  a 
threatened  blow,  which  are  ordinarily  held  to  prove  the 
retention  of  crude  optical  sensations  by  the  lower  centres 
in  supposed  hemisphereless  pigeons,  are  by  Munk  ascribed 
to  vestiges  of  the  visual  sphere  of  the  cortex  left  behind 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  operation.  But  Schrader,  who 
operated  after  Munk  and  with  every  apparent  guarantee  of 
completeness,  found  that  all  his  pigeons  saw  after  two 
or  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  inhibitions  resulting 
from  the  wound  had  passed  away.  They  invariably  avoided 
even  the  slightest  obstacles,  flew  very  regularly  towards 
certain  perches,  etc.,  differing  toto  ccdo  in  these  respects 
with  certain  simply  Uinded  pigeons  who  were  kept  with 

*  The  history  up  to  1885  may  be  found  in  A.  Christiani :  Zur  PhyBi« 
ologie  des  Gebimes  (Berlin,  18t>5). 
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them  for  comparisoiL  Thej  did  not  pick  up  food  strewn 
on  the  ground,  however.  Schrader  found  that  thej  woxdd 
do  this  if  even  a  small  part  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
hemispheres  was  left,  and  ascribes  their  non-self-feeding 
when  deprived  of  their  occipital  cerebrum  not  to  a  visual, 
but  to  a  motor,  defect,  a  sort  of  alimentary  aphasia.* 

In  presence  of  such  discord  as  that  between  Munk  and 
his  opponents  one  must  carefully  note  how  differently  sig- 
nificant is  lo88y  from  preaervcUion^  of  a  function  after  an  opera- 
tion on  the  brain.  The  loss  of  the  function  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  part  cut  out ;  but  its 
preservation  does  show  that  it  is  not  dependent :  and  this  is 
true  though  the  loss  shoxdd  be  observed  ninety-nine  times 
and  the  preservation  only  once  in  a  hundred  similar  excisiona 
That  birds  and  mammals  can  be  blinded  by  cortical  abla- 
tion is  undoubted ;  the  only  question  is,  must  they  be  so  ? 
Only  then  can  the  cortex  be  certainly  called  the  '  seat  of 
sighi'  The  blindness  may  always  be  due  to  one  of  those 
remote  effects  of  the  wound  on  distant  parts,  inhibitions, 
extensions  of  inflammation, — ^interferences,  in  a  word, — 
upon  which  Brown-S^quard  and  Goltz  have  rightly  insisted, 
and  the  importance  of  which  becomes  more  manifest  every 
day.  Such  effects  are  transient ;  whereas  the  symptoms  of 
dqnivaiion{Aus/aUsers(Jieinungenf  as  Goltz  calls  them)  which 
come  from  the  actual  loss  of  the  cut-out  region  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  permanent  Blindness  in  the 
pigeons,  so  far  as  it  passes  atoay,  cannot  possibly  be  charged 
to  their  seat  of  vision  being  lost,  but  only  to  some  influence 
which  temporarily  depresses  the  activity  of  that  seat 
The  same  is  true  mutatis  mutandis  of  all  the  other  effects  of 
operations,  and  as  we  pass  to  mammals  we  shall  see  still 
more  the  importance  of  the  remark. 

In  rabbits  loss  of  the  entire  cortex  seems  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  enough  sight  to  guide  the  poor 
animals*  movements,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  obstaclea 
Christiani's  observations  and  discussions  seem  conclusively 

*  PflOger's  Archiv,  vol.  44,  p.  176.  MuDk  (Berlin  Academy  SitzsungB- 
berichte,  1889,  xxxi)  returns  to  the  charge,  denying  the  extirpations  of 
Schmder  to  be  complete :  "  Microscopic  portions  of  the  BehtphAre  must 
femain." 
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to  have  eatablUhed  thta,  although  Muuk  found  th&t  all  hia 
auimala  were  made  totally  blind.* 

In  dogs  also  Mvink  found  absolute  stone-blindnesB  after 
ablation  of  the  occipital  lobes.  He  went  farther  and 
mapped  out  determinate  portions  of  the  cortex  thereupon, 
which  he  conaidered  correlated  with  definite  segments  of  the 
two  retinsB,  so  that  destruction  of  given  portions  of  the  cor- 
tex produces  blindness  of  the  retinal  centre,  top,  bottom, 
or  right  or  left  side,  of  the  same  or  opposite  eye.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  definite  correlation  is  mythologi- 
cal. Other  observers,  Hitzig,  Goltz,  Luciani,  Loeb,  Exner, 
etc.,  find,  whatever  part  of  the  cortex  may  be  ablated  on 
one  side,  that  there  usually  results  a  hemiopic  disturbance 
of  both  eyes,  slight  and  transient  when  the  anterior  lobes 
are  the  parts  attacked,  grave  when  an  occipital  lobe  is  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  latter's 
extent  According  to  Loeb,  the  defect  is  a  dimness  of  vis- 
ion ('  hemiamblyopia')  in  which  (however  se^^ere)  the  centres 
remain  the  best  seeing  portions  of  the  retina,  just  as  they 
are  in  normal  dogs.  The  lateral  or  temporal  part  of  each 
retina  seems  to  be  in  exclusive  connection  with  the  cortex 
gf  its  own  side.  The  centre  and  nasal  part  of  each  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  connected  with  the  cortex  of  tha 
opposite  hemispheres.  Loeb,  who  takes  broader  views 
than  any  one,  conceives  the  hemiamblyopia  as  he  con- 
ceives the  motor  disturbances,  namely,  as  the  expression 
of  ao  increased  inertia  in  the  whole  optical  machinery,  of 
which  the  result  is  to  make  the  animal  respond  n4th  greater 
effort  to  impressions  coming  from  the  half  of  space  opposed 
to  the  side  of  the  lesion.  If  a  dog  has  right  hemiamblyopia, 
say,  and  two  pieces  of  meat  are  hung  before  him  at  once, 
he  invariably  turns  first  to  the  one  on  his  left  But  if  the 
lesion  be  a  slight  one,  ahahing  slightly  the  piece  of  meat 
on  his  right  (this  makes  of  it  a  stronger  stimulus)  makes  him 
seize  upon  it  first.  If  only  one  piece  of  meat  be  offered,  he 
takes  it,  on  whichever  side  it  be. 

When  both  occipital  lobes  are  extensively  destroyed 
total  blindness   may  result     Munk   maps    out  his  '  Seh- 

•  i.  CbrislUni:  Zur  Physiol,  d.  Gehirnca  (Berlin,  1886),cbaps.  n,  HI.  IT. 
H.  HuDk  :  Berlin  Alcad.  Stzgsb,  1S84.  ixiv. 
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Sphere'  definitelj,  and  bajb  that  blindness  niu«f  resnlt 
when  the  entire  shaded  part,  marked  A,  A,  in  Figs.  12 
snd  13,  is  involved  in  the  lesion.  Discrepant  reports 
<rf  other  olwervations  he  explains  as  dtie  to  incomplete 
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ablation.  Lnciani,  Goltz,  and  Lannegrace,  however,  con- 
tend that  thej  have  made  complete  bUateral  extirpations 
of  Monk's  Sehsphfire  more  than  once,  and  fonnd  a  sort 
of  crude  indiscriminating  sight  of  objects  to  return  in  a 
few  weeks.*  The  qnestion  whether  a  dog  is  blind  or  not 
is  harder  to  solve  than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  simplj 
blinded  dogs,  in  places  to  which  they  are  accastomed,  show 
little  of  their  loss  and  avoid  all  obstacles;  whilst  dogs 
whose  occipital  lobes  are  gone  may  ran  against  things  fre- 
qnently  and  yet  see  notwithstanding.  The  best  proof  that 
they  may  see  is  that  which  Gloltz's  dogs  fnmished:  they 
earefolly  avoided,  as  it  seemed,  strips  of  sonshioe  or  paper 
on  the  floor,  as  if  they  were  solid  cbstacles.  This  no  really 
blind  dog  would  do.  Luciani  tested  his  dogs  when  hungry 
(a  condition  which  sharpens  their  attention)  by  strewing 


'  Luclftnl  und  Beppllt :  Die  PuncClotii-Locallzatioii  auf  der  QrOHhlni- 

rindfl  (Deutsch  von  Frunkel),  Lelpilg.  1886,  Dogi  M,  H,  and  8.    OolU  lo 

PflOger'*  ArchlT,  vol.  84,  pp.  400-0;  vol.  43.  p.  4M.    Cf .  also  Hunk:  Borlin 

'  Akad.  Stsgab.  1888,  vn,  nn,  pp.  118-131,  and  Loeb:  PSnger'i  Aivlilv, 

to),  so,  p.  887. 
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pieces  of  meat  and  pieces  of  cork  before  them.  If  they 
went  straight  at  them,  they  eaw;  and  if  thej  chose  the  meat 
and  left  the  cork,  they  saw  dtaerimituUingly.  The  quarrel 
is  very  acrimonionB ;  indeed  the  sabject  of  localization  of 
fttnctions  in  the  brain  seema  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
temper  of  those  who  cultivate  it  experimentally.  The 
amount  of  preserved  vision  which  Goltz  and  Lnciani  report 
seems  hardly  to  be  worth  considering,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other.  Monk  admits  in  his  penultimate  paper 
that  out  of  85  dogs  he  only  'succeeded '  4  times  in  his  opera- 
tion of  producing  complete  blindness  by  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  his  '  Sehsphgre.'  *  The  safe  conclusion  for  v»  is  that 
Imciani's  diagram.  Fig.  14,  represents  something  like  the 
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tmth.  The  occipital  lobes  are  far  more  important  for 
vision  than  any  other  part  of  the  cortex,  so  that  their  com- 
plete destmction  makes  the  animal  almost  blind.  As  for 
the  crude  sensibility  to  light  which  may  then  remain,  noth- 
ing exact  is  known  either  about  its  nature  or  its  seat 

In  the  monkey,  doctors  also  disagree.  The  truth  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  the  oocipital  lobes  in  this  animal  also  are 
the  part  connected  most  intimately  with  the  visual  function. 
The  function  would  seem  to  go  on  when  very  small  portions 
of  them  are  left,  for  Ferrier  found  no  '  appreciable  impair- 
ment'  of  it  after  almost  complete  destmction  of  them  on  both 
aides.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  complete  and  perma- 
nent blindness  to  ensue  when  they  and  the  angidar  gyri  in 
addition  were  destroyed  on  both  sides.    Monk,  as  well  as 

•  Berlin  Aksd.  SlUungibericbto,  1886.  vn,  viu,  p.  194. 
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Brown  and  Schaefer,  found  no  disturbance  of  sight  from 
destroying  the  angular  gyri  alone,  although  Ferrier  found 
blindness  to  ensue.  This  blindness  was  probably  due  to 
inhibitions  exerted  in  distana,  or  to  cutting  of  the  white 
optical  fibres  passing  under  the  angular  gyri  on  their  way 
to  the  occipital  lobes.  Brown  and  Schaefer  got  complete 
and  permanent  blindness  in  one  monkey  from  total  destruc- 
tion of  both  occipital  lobes.  Luciani  and  Seppili,  perform- 
ing  this  operation  on  two  monkeys,  found  that  the  animals 
were  only  mentally,  not  sensorially,  blind.  After  some 
weeks  they  saw  their  food,  but  could  not  distinguish  by 
sight  between  figs  and  pieces  of  cork.  Luciani  and  Seppili 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  extirpated  the  entire  lobes. 
When  one  lobe  only  is  injured  the  affection  of  sight  is 
hemiopic  in  monkeys:  in  this  all  observers  agree.  On 
the  whole,  then.  Hunk's  original  location  of  vision  in  the 
occipital  lobes  is  confirmed  by  the  later  evidence.* 

In  man  we  have  more  exact  results,  since  we  are  not 
driven  to  interpret  the  vision  from  the  outward  conduct 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot  vivisect,  but  must 
wait  for  pathological  lesions  to  turn  up.  The  pathologists 
who  have  discussed  these  (the  literature  is  tedious  ad  libv' 
turn)  conclude  that  the  occipital  lobes  are  the  indispensable 
part  for  vision  in  man.  Hemiopic  disturbance  in  both  eyes 
comes  from  lesion  of  either  one  of  them,  and  total  blindness, 
sensorial  as  well  as  psychic,  from  destruction  of  both. 

Hemiopia  may  also  result  from  lesion  in  other  parts, 
especiaUy  the  neighboring  angular  and  supra-marginal  gyri. 
Zi  it  may  accompany  eltenfiye  injury  in  the  motorre^on 
of  the  cortex.  In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
due  to  an  actio  in  distana^  probably  to  the  interruption  of 

*  H.  Monk:  Functionen  der  Grosshimrinde  (Berlin,  1881),  PP-  86-40. 
Eerrier :  Functions,  etc..  2ded.,  chap.  ix.  pt.  i.  Brown  and  Schaefer: 
Philos.  Transactions,  vol.  179,  p.  821.  Luciani  u.  Seppili,  op.  cit.  pp. 
181-188.  Lannegrace  found  traces  of  sight  with  both  occipital  lobes  de- 
atroyed,  and  in  one  monkey  even  when  angular  gyri  and  occipital  lobes 
were  destroyed  altogether.  His  paper  is  in  the  Archives  de  M^ecine 
SxpMmentale  for  January  and  March,  1889.  I  only  know  it  from  the 
abstract  In  the  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1889,  pp.  108-420.  The  reporter 
doubts  the  evidence  of  vision  in  the  monkey.  It  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  avoiding  obstacles  and  in  emotional  disturbance  in  the  presence  of  men. 
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&breB  proceeding  from  the  occipital  lobe.  There  seem  to 
be  B  few  cases  od  record  where  there  was  iDJury  to  the 
occipital  lobes  without  visual  defect  Ferrier  has  coUected 
as  many  as  possible  to  prove  his  localization  in  the  angular 
gyrus.*  A  strict  application  of  logical  principles  would  make 
one  of  these  cases  outweigh  one  hundred  contrary  ones.  And 
jet,  remembering  how  imperfect  observations  may  be,  and 
how  individual  brains  may  vary,  it  would  certainly  be  rash  for 
their  sake  to  throw  away  the  enormous  amount  of  positive 
evidence  for  the  occipital  lobes.  Individual  variability  ia 
always  a  possible  explanation  of  an  anomalous  case.  There 
ia  no  more  prominent  anatomical  fact  than  that  of  the  'de- 
cussation of  the  pyramids,'  nor  any  more  usual  pathologi- 
cal fact  than  its  consequence,  that  left-handed  hemorrhages 
into  the  motor  region  produce  right-handed  paralyses. 
And  yet  the  decussation  is  variable  in  amount,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  be  absent  altogether.!  If,  in  such  a  case  as 
this  last,  the  left  brain  were  to  become  the  seat  of  apoplexy, 
the  left  and  not  the  right  half  of  the  body  would  be  the 
one  to  suffer  paralysis. 

The  schema  on  the  opposite  page,  copied  from  Dr. 
Seguin,  expresses,  on  the  whole,  the  probable  truth  about  the 
regions  concerned  in  vision.  Not  the  entire  occipital  lobes, 
but  the  BO-called  cunei,  and  the  first  convolutions,  are  the 
cortical  parts  most  intimately  concerned.  Xothnagel  agrees 
with  Seguin  in  this  limitation  of  the  essential  tracts.^ 

A  most  interesting  effect  of  cortical  disorder  is  merUcd 
Hindneas.  This  consists  not  so  much  in  insensibility  to 
optical  impressions,  as  in  inability  to  understand  them. 
Psychologically  it  is  interpretable  as  loss  of  assodations  be- 
tween optical  sensations  and  what  they  signify ;  and  any 
interruption  of  the  paths  between  the  optic  centres  and  the 
centres  for  other  ideas  ought  to  bring  it  about     Thus, 

■  LocaliialioQ  of  Cerebral  DIschsc  (IBTS).  pp.  UT-fl. 

f  For  coses  see  Fleclintg:  DieLeitUDKsbahneu  in  Qehim  u,  BUckemnuk 
(Lelpilg.  I8TS),  pp.  113,  27-Ji  EiDer'$i  tlntersnctiuugeD,  etc.,  p.  83  ;  Ferrier ■ 
LockllzmtlOD,  etc.,  p.  11;  FrnDCma-Franek'sCervesii  Mo[«ur,  p   03,   DOte. 

t  &.  C.  Segula :  Heminaopsis  of  Cerebral  Origin,  lu  Jouninl  of  Nerrous 
knd  Henlftl  Disesse.  vol.  xm.  p.  30.  Nothoagel  und  Nauoyo  ;  Ueber  d)a 
LocklluUoQ  der  GehimkinDklieiteti  (Wleabuten,  1687).  p- 10. 
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printed  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  words,  signify  cert&ia 
Boasds  and  certain  articulator^  movements.  If  the  con- 
nection between  the  articulating  or  auditory  centres,  on  the 
oaa  lumd,  and  the  visual  centres  on  the  other,  be  ruptured. 


li  the  n^ion  ot  the  lower  i^Uo  in 


Phi.  in.   niliwitn  oi  tb»  ma^uuiSini  of  *Uoii,  aftar  Secnln. 
{Ote)ii(tlMtWit  ood;MUI  loba  la  nrnpiMBd  lo  be  Injurwl, 

li^M It aradiiriil;  AMiad  to ibow  tKat  tha; laU- 

tbeininirJiaialipherieopilcslflbniii.    P.O.Cli  tb- -^ r~  •— 

tr—  (oarpora  gwilgnlata  and  quadiiwoiliui).  I*.  0.  D.  ktharlRhtopllo  tract;  O,  lb* 
cfalaanw;  f ■  L.  D.  are  tha  dbra*  Kalnit  to  tha  lalanlor  lenporal  biit  Tof  tbartokt 
raUnai  and  F.C.8  an  thoae  pilDe  lo  the  cenu^  or  iiauf  halt  of  tbe  left  radu, 
O.  D.  I*  the  riffht,  and  O  S.  the  Irft  eyeball.  The  rigjhtward  halt  ot  each  ta  tbai*' 
tore  blind:  In  other  wonK  the  rlsht  naul  flsld,  S.  ^Tf.,  and  the  left  lemporalHalil, 
X.  T.  f.,  ba*e  become  iuvUble  to  the  aubject  with  the  lealon  at  Ok. 

we  ought  a  priori  to  expect  that  the  eight  of  words  would 
fail  to  awaken  the  idea  of  their  sound,  or  the  movement  for 
pronouncing  them.  We  ought,  in  short,  to  have  tdexia,  or 
inabilify  to  read  :  and  this  is  just  what  we  do  have  in  manj 
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cades  of  extensive  injury  about  the  fronto-temporal  T60aS, 
as  a  complication  of  aphaeic  disease.  Nuthnagel  Buggesta 
that  whilst  the  cujieus  is  the  seat  of  optdcal  sensations,  the 
other  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe  may  be  the  field  of  optical 
memories  and  itfcos,  from  the  loss  of  which  mental  blind- 
ness should  ensue.  In  fact,  all  the  medical  authors  speak 
of  mental  blindness  as  if  it  must  consist  in  the  loss  of  visual 
images  from  the  memory.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  is  a  psychological  misapprehension.  A  man  whose 
power  of  visual  imagination  has  decayed  (no  unusual  phe- 
nomeuoQ  in  its  lighter  grades)  is  not  mentally  blind  in 
the  least,  for  he  recognizes  perfectly  all  that  he  sees.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  be  mentally  blind,  with  his  optical 
imagination  well  preserved ;  as  in  the  interesting  case  pub- 
lished by  Wilbraud  in  1887.*  In  the  still  more  interest- 
ing case  of  mental  blindness  recently  published  by  Lissauer.t 
though  the  patient  made  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes,  call- 
ing for  instance  a  cluthes-brush  a  pair  of  spectacles,  an  um- 
brella a  plant  with  flowers,  an  apple  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  etc 
etc.,  he  seemed,  according  to  the  reporter,  to  have  his  men- 
tal images  fairly  well  preserved.  It  is  in  fact  the  momen- 
tary loss  of  ournon-optical  images  which  makes  us  mentallj 
blind,  just  as  it  is  that  of  our  Tiow-auditory  images  which 
makes  us  mentally  deaf.  I  am  mentally  deaf  if,  hairing  a 
bell,  I  can't  recall  how  it  looks;  and  mentally  blind  if,  see- 
ing it,  I  can't  recall  its  sound  or  its  name.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  should  have  to  be  not  merely  mentally  blind,  but 
stone-blind,  if  all  my  visual  image.s  were  lost    For  although 

1  am  blind  to  the  right  halt  of  the  field  of  view  if  my 
left  occipital  region  is  injured,  and  to  the  left  half  if  my 
right  region  is  injured,  such  hemianopsia  does  not  deprive 
me  of  visual  images,  experience  seeming  to  show  that 
the  anaETected  hemisphere  ia  always  sufficient  for  pro- 
duction of  these.  To  abolish  them  entirely  I  should  hava 
to  be  deprived  of  both  occipital  lobes,  and  that  would  de- 
prive me  not  only  of  my  inward  images  of  sight,  but  of  mj 


*  DIo  Be«leiib1lDdbclt.  etc.,  p.  Gl  II.    The  menial  blindness  wu  ii 
IbU  wotnan'a  case  moderate  In  degree, 
t  Archiv  t.  PiycbMtle.  vol.  21,  p.  S22. 
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siglit  altogether.*  Becent  pathological  annals  seem  to  offer 
a  few  such  cases,  t  Meanwhile  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
of  mental  blindness,  especially  for  written  language,  coupled 
with  hemianopsia,  usually  of  the  rightward  field  of  view. 
These  are  all  explicable  by  the  breaking  down,  through 
disease,  of  the  connecting  tracts  between  the  occipital  lobes 
and  other  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  those  which  go  to 
the  centres  for  speech  in  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions  of 
the  left  hemisphere.  They  are  to  be  classed  among  distur- 
bances of  cpndvction  or  of  association ;  and  nowhere  can  I  find 
any  fact  which  should  force  us  to  believe  that  optical  images 
need^  be  lost  in  mental  blindness,  or  that  the  cerebral 
centres  for  such  images  are  locally  distinct  from  those  for 
direct  sensations  from  the  eyes.  § 

Where  an  object  fails  to  be  recognized  by  sight,  it  often 
happens  that  the  patient  will  recognize  and  name  it  as  soon 
as  he  touches  it  with  his  hand.     This  shows  in  an  interest- 

*  Kothnagel  {loc,  cU,  p.  22)  says :  "  Dies  irijft  aber  niehi  eu."  He  gives, 
hawever,  no  case  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  double-sided  cortical  lesion 
may  make  one  stone-blind  and  yet  not  destroy  one's  visual  Images ;  so  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  observation  of  fact  or  an  a  priori  as- 
■timption. 

t  In  a  case  published  by  C.  S.  Freund:  Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,  vol.  zx,  the 
occipital  lobes  were  injured,  but  their  cortex  was  not  destroyed,  on  both 
■idea.    There  was  still  vision.    Cf .  pp.  291-6. 

X I  say  '  need/  fori  do  not  of  course  deny  the  pasrible  coexistence  of  the 
two  symptoms.  Many  a  brain-lesion  might  block  optical  associations  and  at 
the  same  time  impair  optical  imagination,  without  entirely  stopping  vision. 
Such  a  case  seems  to  have  been  the  remarkable  one  from  Charcot  which  I 
shall  give  rather  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Imagination. 

§  Freund  (in  the  article  cited  above  '  Ueber  optische  Aphasie  und 
Beelenblindheit ')  and  Bruns('Ein  Fall  von  Alexie/  etc.,  in  the  Neuro- 
logiaches  Centralblatt  for  1888,  pp.  581,  500)  explain  their  cases  by  broken- 
down  conduction.  Wilbrand,  whose  painstaking  monograph  on  mental 
blindness  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  gives  none  but  a  prim*  reasons  for 
his  belief  that  the  optical  '  Erinnerungsfeld '  must  be  locally  distinct  from 
the  Wahmehmimgsfeld  (cf .  pp.  84,  93).  The  a  priori  reasons  are  really  the 
other  way.  Mauthner  ('  Gehim  u.  Auge '  (1881),  p.  487  ff.)  tries  to  show 
that  the  '  mental  blindness'  of  Munk's  dogs  and  apes  after  occipital  mutila- 
tion was  not  such,  but  real  dimness  of  sight.  The  best  case  of  mental 
blindness  yet  reported  is  that  by  Lissauer,  as  above.  The  reader  will  also 
do  well  to  read  Bernard :  De  I'Aphasie  (1885)  chap,  v;  Ballet :  Le  Langage 
Interieur  (1886),  chap,  vni ;  and  Jas.  Ross's  little  book  on  Aphasia  (1887), 
p.  74. 
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iug  w&y  how  uumsrous  the  associative  paths  are  which  all 
end  by  running  out  of  the  brain  through  the  channel  ot 
speech.  The  hand-path  is  open,  though  the  eye-patli  ba 
closed.  When  mental  bliudnestt  is  most  complete,  neither 
sight,  touch,  nor  sound  avails  to  steer  the  patient,  and  a  sort 
of  dementia  which  has  been  called  asymbolia  or  apraxia  is 
the  result  The  commonest  articles  are  not  understood. 
The  patient  will  put  his  breeches  en  one  shoulder  and  his 
hat  upon  the  other,  will  bite  into  the  soap  and  lay  his  shoes 
on  the  table,  or  take  his  food  into  his  hand  and  throw  it 
down  again,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  etc.  Such  dis- 
order can  only  come  from  extensive  brain -injury,* 

The  method  of  degerieratton  corroborates  the  other  evi- 
dence localizing  the  tracts  of  vision.  In  young  animals  one 
gets  secondary  degeneration  of  the  occipital  regions  from 
destroying  an  eyeball,  and,  vice  versa,  degeneration  of  the 
optic  nerves  from  destroying  the  occipital  regions.  Tho 
corpora  geniculata,  thalami,  and  subcortical  fibres  leading 
to  the  occipital  lobes  are  also  found  atrophied  in  thesa 
cases.  The  phenomena  are  not  uniform,  but  are  indispu- 
table ;t  so  that,  taking  all  lines  of  evidence  together,  the 
special  connection  of  vision  with  the  occipital  lobes  is  per- 
fectly made  out  It  should  be  added  that  the  occipital 
lobes  have  frequently  been  found  shrunken  in  cases  of  ia- 
veterata  blindness  in  man. 

BearJTig. 

Hearing  is  hardly  as  definitely  localized  as  sight  In  tha 
dog,  Luciani's  diagram  will  show  the  regions  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  it  for  the  worse  when  injured.  As  with  sigh^ 
one-sided  lesions  produce  symptoms  on  both  sides.  The 
mixture  of  black  dots  and  gray  dots  in  the  diagram  is  meani 
to  represent  this  misture  of '  crossed "  and  '  uncrossed '  con- 
nections, though  of  course  no  topographical  exactitude  la 
aimed  at  Of  all  tlie  region,  the  temporal  lobe  is  the  mosfe 
important  part;  yet  permanent  absolute  deafness  did  not 

•  For  a  case  see  Wernicke's  LtLrb.   d.  Oetilrukmokhcilen,  rol.  i 
5M  {1881). 

t  The  latest  accoimt  of  tlium  Is  the  pnpor  '  Ubor  die  npiiscben  Ccntreil 
u.  Batiueti'  by  von  Muunkuw  iu  ibe  Aruliiv  (llr  PsycLlalrie,  va).  xx.  p.  71^ 
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result  in  a  dog  of  Laciani'a,  even  from  bilateral  deBtmction 
pf  both  temporal  lobeB  in  their  entirety.  * 

In  the  monkey,  Ferrier  and  Yeo  once  fonnd  permanent 
deafoess  to  follow  deBtmction  of  the  npper  temporal  oou- 
Tolntion  (the  one  joat  belov  the  fisanre  of  Sjlnos  in  Fig. 


ria.  18.— LucUnl'm  Hmirltis  Bcs'o'i- 


6)  on  both  sides.  Brown  and  Sohaefer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  several  monkeys  this  operation  failed  to  notice- 
ably affect  the  hearing.  In  one  animal,  indeed,  both  entire 
temporal  lobes  were  dcBtroyed.  After  a  week  or  two  of 
depression  of  the  mental  faculties  this  beast  recovered  and 
became  one  of  the  brightest  monkeys  poBsible,  domineering 
over  all  his  mates,  and  admitted  by  all  who  saw  him  to 
have  all  his  senses,  including  hearing,  '  perfectly  acnte.'  t 
Terrible  recriminations  have,  as  usual,  ensued  between  the 
investigators,  Ferrier  denying  that  Brown  and  Schaefer's 
ablations  were  complete,  %  Schaefer  that  Ferrier's  monkey 
was  really  deaf.§  In  this  unsatiBfactory  condition  the  sub- 
ject must  be  left,  although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Brown  and  Schaefer's  observation  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two. 

7n  vum  the  temporal  lobe  is  unquestionably  the  seat  of 
the  hearing  function,  and  the  superior  convolution  adjacent 
to  the  sylvian  fissure  is  itB  most  important  part  The  phe- 
nomena of  aphasia  show  this.  We  studied  motor  aphasia  a 
few  pages  back ;  we  must  now  consider  sensory  aphana. 

•  Die  Fuuctioua-LocalizatloD,  etc.,  Dog  X;  lee  ftlao  p.  ISl. 
t  PhiloB.  Trans.,  vol.  1T»,  p.  813. 
t  Bnin,  vol.  xi.  p.  10. 
S  iML  p.  147. 
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Oar  knowledge  of  this  disease  has  bad  three  stagSB 
may  talk  of  the  period  of  Broca,  the  period  of  Wernicke, 
and  the  period  of  Charcot.  What  Broca "s  discovery  was 
have  seen.  Wernicke  was  the  first  to  discriminate  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  can  not  even  understand  speech 
from  those  in  which  he  can  understand,  only  not  talk  ;  and 
to  ascribe  the  former  condition  to  lesion  of  the  temporal 
lobe.*  The  condition  in  question  is  word-dea/ness,  and  tha 
disease  is  auditory  aphasia.  The  latest  statistical  survey  of 
the  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Starr,  f  In  the  seven  cases 
otpure  word-deafness  which  he  has  collected,  cases  in  which 
the  patient  could  read,  talk,  and  write,  but  not  understand 
what  was  said  to  him,  the  lesion  was  limited  to  the  first  and 
second  temporal  convolutions  in  their  posterior  two  thirda. 
The  lesion  (in  right-handed,  i.e.  left-brained,  persons)  is 
always  on  the  left  side,  like  the  lesion  in  motor  aphasia. 
Crude  hearing  would  not  be  abolished,  even  were  the  left 
centre  for  it  utterly  destroyed ;  the  right  centre  would  still 
provide  for  that  But  the  linguistic  vse  of  hearing  appean 
bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  the  left  centre  more  or  less 
exclusively.  Here  it  must  be  that  words  heard  enter  into 
association  with  the  things  which  they  represent,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  movements  necessary  for  pronoancing 
them,  on  the  other.  In  a  large  majority  of  Dr.  Starr's  fif^ 
cases,  the  power  either  to  name  objects  or  to  talk  coherently 
was  impaired.  This  shows  that  in  most  of  us  (as  Wernicke 
said)  speech  must  go  on  from  auditory  cues ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  that  our  ideas  do  not  innervate  our  motor  centres 
directly,  but  only  after  first  arousing  the  mental  sound  of 
the  words.  This  is  the  immediate  stimulus  to  articulation; 
and  where  the  possibility  of  this  is  abolished  by  the  de- 
struction of  its  usual  channel  in  the  left  temporal  lobe,  the 
articulation  must  sufTer.  lu  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
channel  is  abolished  with  no  bad  effect  on  speech  we  must 
suppose  an  idiosyncrasy.  The  patient  must  innervate  hie 
speech-organs  either  from  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
other  hemisphere  or  directly  from  tlie  centres  of  ideation, 

*  Der  mpbiulscLe  SymptomeDcom^ilEi  (1974).    See  Id  Pig.  tl  the  co» 
Tolulion  marked  Wkrnickb. 

I  -Th*  Pailiology  of  Sentory  Aphiula,'  -Brain,'  July,  18S9. 
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those,  namely,  of  vision,  touch,  etc.,  without  leaning  on  the 
auditory  region.  It  is  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  facts  in 
the  light  of  such  indiyidual  differences  as  these  which  con- 
stitates  Charcot's  contribution  towards  clearing  up  the 
subject 

Every  namable  thing,  act,  or  relation  has  numerous 
properties,  qualities,  or  aspects.  In  our  minds  the  proper- 
ties of  each  thing,  together  with  its  name,  form  an  associated 
group.  If  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  severally  con- 
cerned with  the  several  properties,  and  a  farther  part  with 
the  hearing,  and  still  another  with  the  uttering,  of  the  name, 
there  must  inevitably  be  brought  about  (through  the  law  of 
association  which  we  shall  later  study)  such  a  dynamic  connec- 
tion amongst  all  these  brain-parts  that  the  activity  of  anyone 
of  them  will  be  likely  to  awaken  the  activity  of  all  the  rest. 
When  we  are  talking  as  we  think,  the  vUimaJte  process  is  thai 
of  utterance.  If  the  brain-part  for  that  be  injured,  speech 
is  impossible  or  disorderly,  even  though  all  the  other  brain- 
parts  be  intact:  and  this  is  just  the  condition  of  things 
which,  on  page  37,  we  found  to  be  brought  about  by 
limited  lesion  of  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution.  But 
back  of  that  last  act  various  orders  of  succession  are 
possible  in  the  associations  of  a  talking  man's  ideas.  The 
more  usual  order  seems  to  be  from  the  tactile,  visual,  or 
other  properties  of  the  things  thought-about  to  the  sound 
of  their  names,  and  then  to  the  latter's  utterance.  But  if  in 
a  certain  individual  the  thought  of  the  look  of  an  object  or 
of  the  look  of  its  printed  name  be  the  process  which 
habitually  precedes  articulation,  then  the  loss  of  the 
hearing  centre  will  pro  tanJto  not  affect  that  individual's 
speech.  He  will  be  mentally  deaf,  ie.  his  understanding  of 
speech  will  suffer,  but  he  will  not  be  aphasic.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  explain  the  seven  cases  of  pare  word-deaf- 
ness which  figure  in  Dr.  Starr's  table. 

If  this  order  of  association  be  ingrained  and  habitual  in 
that  individual,  injury  to  his  visual  centres  will  make  him 
not  only  word-blind,  but  aphasic  as  well.  His  speech  will 
become  confused  in  consequence  of  an  occipital  lesion* 
Nannyn,  consequently,  plotting  out  on  a  diagram  of  the 
hemisphere    the    71    irreproachably    reported    cases    of 


■»  pBTCEowar. 

aphsua  whicli  he  waa  able  to  collect,  finds  that  the  leuona 
ooncentrate  tbemBelvea  in  three  places:  first,  on  Brooa's 
oentre ;  second,  on  Wernicke's ;  third,  on  the  supra-marginal 
attd  angular  gjri  under  which  those  fibres  pass  which  con- 
nect the  visual  centres  with  the  rest  of  the  brain*  (see  Fig. 
17).  With  this  result  Dr.  Starr's  analysis  of  purely  aensotj 
caaei  agrees. 


In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  again  return  to  these  differencoB 
in  the  efiectiTeness  of  the  sensory  spheres  in  different 
individuals.  Meanwhile  few  things  show  more  beantifally 
than  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  aphasia  how  the 
sagacity  and  patience  of  many  banded  workers  are  in  time 
certain  to  analyze  the  darkest  confnsion  into  an  orderly 
display.t  There  is  no  *  oentre  of  Speech '  in  the  brain  any 
more  than  there  is  a  faculty  of  Speech  in  the  mind.  The 
entire  brain,  more  or  less,  is  at  work  in  a  man  who  uses 
language.  The  subjoined  digram,  from  Boss,  shows  the 
four  parts  most  critically  concerned,  and,  in  the  light  of  onr 
text,  needs  no  farther  explanation  (see  Fig.  18). 

*Nothn»gel  und  Naunyn  ;  op.  eit.,  plates. 

f  Ballet's  and  Bernard'!  works  cited  on  p.  SI  ara  the  moat  acceadbla 
documenta  of  Charcot's  school.  Btunlnn's  book  on  the  Bnio  ai  an  Orgai 
of  Hind  (la<t  thrM  cbapleta)  Is  also  good. 


FoiroTioys  or  tbs  brahf. 


8mdl. 


ETeiTtfaiiig  conspires  to  point  to  the  median  descending 
part  of  the  temporal  lobes  as  being  the  organs  of  smell. 
Eren  Ferrier  and  Monk  agree  on  the  hippocampal  gjmat 


thongh  Ferrier  restrictB  olfaction,  as  Mnnk  does  not,  to  the 
lobnle  or  uncinate  process  of  the  convolution,  reserving  the 
rest  of  it  for  touch.  Anatomy  and  pathology  also  point  to 
the  hippocampal  gyms  ;  but  as  the  matter  is  less  interest- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  human  psychology  than  were 
eight  and  hearing,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  simply  add 
Lnciani  and  Seppili's  digram  of  the  dog's  smell-centre.*  Of 


•For  detnile,  see  Ferrier's  "FuncHona."  chap.  IX.  pt.  Ill,  and  Cbaa. 
K.  Hllla:  TraDSBctlong  of  Coagrets  of  American  Pb^iciana  and  Sw 
feona,  1688,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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we  know  little  that  is  definite.  What  little  there  is  points 
to  the  lover  temporal  regions  ^ain.  Oonsnlt  Ferrier  as 
below. 


Interesting  problems  arise  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
tactile  and  mnscular  sensibility.  Hitzig,  whose  experiments 
on  dog*'  broina  fifteen  years  ago  opened  the  entire  subject 


Fm.  IB.— Ludui'i  OlCacttHT  Region  to  tlw  Dof. 

which  we  are  discussing,  ascribed  the  disorders  of  motilify 
observed  after  ablations  of  the  motor  region  to  a  loss  of 
what  he  called  moscular  consciousness.  The  animals  do 
not  notice  eocentric  positions  of  their  limbs,  will  stand  with 
their  legs  crossed,  with  the  affected  paw  resting  on  its  back 
or  hanging  over  a  table's  edge,  etc;  and  do  not  resist  oar 
bending  and  stretching  of  it  as  they  resist  with  the  nn- 
affected  paw.  Ooltz,  Munk,  Schifi",  Herzen,  and  others 
promptly  ascertained  an  equal  defect  of  cntaneons  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  toaoh,  and  cold.  The  paw  is  not  withdrawn 
when  pinched,  remains  standing  in  cold  water,  etc.  Fer- 
rier meanwhile  denied  that  there  was  any  tme  ansestbesia 
produced  by  ablations  in  the  motor  zone,  and  explains 
the  appearance  of  it  as  an  effect  of  the  sluggish  motor 
responses  of  the  affected  side.*   Munkt  and  Schiff  t>  ("^  ^^ 

"FuQCtlonB  oF  the  Brftin,  cbap.  x.  g  14. 
tUeber  die  FimcttoDen  d.  arossLlrarinde  (1881),  p.  SO 
1  LezlonI  di  Pisiulot^ift  sperimunliile  buI  sukimk  nerrtMO  mMfldloo 
(1878).  p.  fi2T  e.    AIM  'Bnln/  toI.  iz.  p.  206. 
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contrary,  conceive  of  the  *  motor  zone '  as  essentially  sen* 
Bory,  and  in  different  ways  explain  the  motor  disorders  as 
secondary  results  of  the  ansesthesia  which  is  always  there. 
Munk  calls  the  motor  zone  the  Fiihlsphare  of  the  animal's 
limbs,  etc,  and  makes  it  coordinate  with  the  Sehsphare, 
the  Horsphare,  etc.,  the  entire  cortex  being,  according  to 
him,  nothing  but  a  projection-surface  for  sensations,  with 
no  exclusively  or  essentially  motor  part  Such  a  view 
would  be  important  if  true,  through  its  bearings  on  the 
psychology  of  vob'tion.  What  is  the  truth?  As  regards 
the  fact  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  from  motor-zone  ablations, 
all  other  observers  are  against  Ferrier,  so  that  he  is  proba- 
bly wrong  in  denying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Munk  and 
Schiff  are  wrong  in  making  the  motor  symptoms  depend  on 
the  anaesthesia,  for  in  certain  rare  cases  they  have  been 
observed  to  exist  not  only  without  insensibility,  but  with 
actual  hypersesthesia  of  the  parts.*  The  motor  and 
sensory  symptoms  seem,  therefore,  to  be  independent 
variables. 

In  monkeys  the  latest  experiments  are  those  of  Horsley 
and  Schaefer,f  whose  results  Ferrier  accepts.  They  find 
that  excision  of  the  hippocampal  convolution  produces  tran- 
sient insensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  that 
permanent  insensibility  is  produced  by  destruction  of  its 
continuation  upwards  above  the  corpus  callosum,  the  so- 
called  gyrus  fomvoaiua  (the  part  just  below  the  *  calloso- 
marginal  fissure '  in  Fig.  7).  The  insensibility  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum when  the  entire  tract  comprising  both  convolutions  is 
destroyed.  Ferrier  says  that  the  sensibility  of  monkeys  is 
'entirely  unaffected'  by  ablations  of  the  motor  zone,:(  and 
Horsley  and  Schaefer  consider  it  by  no  means  necessarily 


*Bechterew  (PflOger's  Archly.,  yoI.  85,  p.  187)  found  no  snaBSthesia  In 
*  cat  with  motor  symptoms  from  ablation  of  sigmoid  gyrus.  Luciani  got 
hypertesthesia  coexistent  with  cortical  motor  defect  in  a  dog,  by  simulta* 
neously  hemisecting  the  spinal  cord  (Luciani  u.  SeppiH,  op.  Ht,  p.  d84). 
Goltz  frequently  found  hypersesthesia  of  the  whole  body  to  accompany 
motor  defect  after  ablation  of  both  frontal  lobes,  and  he  once  found  tt 
ifter  ablating  the  motor  zone  (Pfltlger*s  Archiv,  vol.  84,  p.  471). 

t  Phlloi.  Transactions,  vol.  179,  p.  20  fl. 

X  Functions,  p.  875. 
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abolished.  *    Luciani  found  it  diminislied  in  his  three  ex< 
periments  on  apes-f 

In  man  we  have  the  fact  that  one-sided  paralysis  from 
disease  of  the  opposite  motor  zone  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  aniesthesia  of  the  parts.    Lnoiaoij  who 


Fio.  SO.— Ludanl'i  TsctUe  BesiOD  Id 


believes  that  the  motor  zone  is  also  sensory,  tries  to  minim- 
ize the  valne  of  this  evidence  by  pointing  to  the  insufficiency 
with  which  patients  are  examined.  He  himself  believes  that 
in  dogs  the  tactile  sphere  extends  backwards  and  forwards 
sf  the  directly  excitable  region,  into  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes  (see  Fig.  20).  Nothnagel  considers  that  pathological 
evidenee  points  in  the  same  direction ;  %  and  Dr.  Mills,  care- 
fully reviewing  the  evidence,  adds  the  gyri  fomicatus  and 
hippocampi  to  the  cutaneo-muscular  region  in  man.§  If  one 
compare  Luciani's  diagrams  together  (Figs.  14, 16,  19,  20) 
one  will  see  that  the  entire  parietal  region  of  the  dog's  skull 
IB  common  to  the  four  senses  of  sight,  hearing,',  smell,  and 
(onch,  including  muscular  feeling.  The  corresponding  re- 
gion in  the  human  brain  (upper  parietal  and  supra -marginal 
gyri — see  Fig.  17,  p.  56}  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  similar 
place  of  conflux.  Optical  aphasias  and  motor  and  tactile 
disturbances  all  result  from  its  injury,  especially  when  that  ia 
on  the  left  side. I     The  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  scale  the 


•  Pp.  15-17.        t  Luciani  u.  Seppill.  ep.  eil.  pp.  STS-SSS. 
t  Op.  eit.  p.  18.  §  Trans,  of  CongrasB,  etc.,  p.  3T8. 

1  Bm  Bsner'B  Uatera.  tlb.  LocttHEalioo,  plate  sxy. 
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less  differentiated  the  fanctions  of  the  several  bram-parts 
seem  to  be.*  It  may  be  that  the  region  in  question  still 
represents  in  oorselves  something  like  this  primitiye  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  surrounding  parts,  in  adapting  themselves 
more  and  more  to  specialized  and  narrow  functions,  have 
left  it  as  a  sort  of  oarrefour  through  which  they  send  cur- 
rents and  converse.  That  it  should  be  connected  with 
musculo-cutaneous  feeling  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the 
motor  zone  proper  should  not  be  so  connected  too.  And 
the  cases  of  paralysis  from  the  motor  zone  with  no  accom- 
panying ansBsthesia  may  be  explicable  without  denying  all 
sensory  function  to  that  region.  For,  as  my  colleague  Dr. 
James  Putnam  informs  me,  sensibility  is  always  harder  to 
kill  than  motility,  even  where  we  know  for  a  certainty  that 
the  lesion  affects  tracts  that  are  both  sensory  and  motor. 
Persons  whose  hand  is  paralyzed  in  its  movements  from 
compression  of  arm-nerves  during  sleep,  still  feel  with  their 
fingers ;  and  they  may  still  feel  in  their  feet  when  their  legs 
are  paralyzed  by  bruising  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  the  motor  cortex  might  be  sensitive  as  well  as 
motor,  and  yet  by  this  greater  subflety  (or  whatever  the 
peculiarity  may  be)  in  the  sensory  currents,  the  sensibility 
might  survive  an  amount  of  injury  there  by  which  the 
motility  was  destroyed.  Nothnagel  considers  that  there  are 
grounds  for  supposing  the  muscular  sense  to  be  exclusively 
eonnected  with  the  parietal  lobe  and  not  with  the  motor 
£one.  "  Disease  of  this  lobe  gives  pure  ataxy  without  palsy, 
and  of  the  motor  zone  pure  palsy  without  loss  of  muscular 
sense."  f  He  fails,  however,  to  convince  more  competent 
critics  than  the  present  writer,  j:  so  I  conclude  with  them 
that  as  yet  we  have  no  decisive  grounds  for  locating  muscular 
and  cutaneous  feeling  apart  Much  still  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  relations  between  musculo-cutaneous 
sensibility  and  the  cortex,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  that 
neither  the  occipital,  the  forward  frontal,  nor  the  temporal 
lobes  seem  to  have  anything  essential  to  do  with  it  in  man. 

*  Cf.  Feirier's  Functions,  etc.,  chap,  iv  and  chap,  x,  g§  6  to  0. 
\Op.aU.^.  17. 

X  E.g.  Starr,  loe,  eii.  p  272;  Lejden,  Beitrftge  zur  Lehre  ▼.  d.  LocaUi*- 
tkm  fan  Qehim  (1886),  p.  72. 
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It  is  knit  up  with  the  performances  of  the  motor  zoM 
t^  the  convoltttio7i3  backwards  and  midwards  of  them.  Tha 
reader  mti&t  remember  this  conclusion  when  we  come  to 
the  chapter  on  the  Will 

I  mnat  add  a  word  about  the  connection  of  aphasia 
with  the  tactile  sense.  On  p.  40  I  spoke  of  those  caseB 
in  which  the  patient  can  write  but  not  read  his  own  writ- 
Lng.  He  cannot  read  by  his  eyes  ;  but  he  can  read  by  the 
feeling  in  his  fingers,  if  he  retrace  the  letters  in  the  air. 
It  is  convenient  for  snch  a  patient  to  have  a  pen  in  hand 
whilst  reading  in  this  way,  in  order  to  make  the  usual  feel- 
ing of  writing  more  complete.*  In  such  a  case  we  must 
suppose  that  the  path  between  the  optical  and  the  graphic 
centres  remains  open,  whilst  that  between  the  optical  and 
the  auditory  and  articulatory  centres  is  closed.  Only  thus 
can  we  understand  how  the  look  of  the  writing  should  fail 
to  suggest  the  sound  of  the  words  to  the  patient's  mind, 
whilst  it  still  suggests  the  proper  movements  of  graphic 
imitation.  These  movements  in  their  turn  must  of  course 
be  felt,  and  the  feeling  of  them  must  be  associated  with 
the  centres  for  hearing  and  pronouncing  the  words.  The 
injury  in  cases  like  this  where  very  special  combiuationa 
fail,  whilst  others  go  on  as  usual,  must  always  be  supposed 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  increased  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  certain  currents  of  association.  If  any  of  the  ehmenta  of 
mental  function  were  destroyed  the  incapacity  would 
necessarily  be  much  more  formidable.  A  patient  who  can 
both  read  and  write  with  his  fingers  most  likely  uses  an 
identical  'graphic'  centre,  at  once  sensory  and  motor,  for 
both  operations. 

I  have  now  given,  as  far  as  the  natnre  of  this  book  will 
allow,  a  complete  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  locali- 
zation-question. In  its  main  outlines  it  stands  firm,  though 
much  has  still  to  be  discovered.  The  anterior  frontal  lobes, 
for  example,  so  far  as  iayet  known,  have  no  definite  functions. 
Ooltz  finds  that  dogs  bereft  of  them  both  are  incessantly  in 
motion,  and  excitable  by  every  small  stimulus     They  ars 


'Bernard,  op,  eil.  p.  84. 
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irascible  and  amatiye  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  their 
aides  grow  bare  with  perpetual  reflex  scratching ;  but  they 
show  no  local  troubles  of  either  motion  or  sensibility.  In 
monkeys  not  even  this  lack  of  inhibitory  ability  is  shown, 
and  neither  stimulation  nor  excision  of  the  prefrontal  lobes 
produces  any  symptoms  whatever.  One  monkey  of  Horsley 
and  Schaefer's  was  as  tame,  and  did  certain  tricks  as  well, 
after  as  before  the  operation.*  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
about  reached  the  limits  of  what  can  be  learned  about  brain- 
functions  from  Tivisecting  inferior  animals,  and  that  we 
inust  hereafter  look  more  exclusiyely  to  human  pathology 
for  light  The  existence  of  separate  speech  and  writing 
centres  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  man ;  the  fact  that  palsy 
from  cortical  injury  is  so  much  more  complete  and  eJd  J 
ing  in  man  and  the  monkey  than  in  dogs ;  and  the  farther 
fact  that  it  seems  more  difficult  to  get  complete  sensorial 
blindness  from  cortical  ablations  in  the  lower  animals  than 
in  man,  all  show  that  functions  get  more  specially  local- 
ized as  evolution  goes  on.  In  birds  localization  seems 
hardly  to  exist,  and  in  rodents  it  is  much  less  conspicuous 
than  in  camiyora.  Even  for  man,  however,  Munk's  way  of 
mapping  out  the  cortex  into  absolute  areas  within  which 
only  one  movement  or  sensation  is  represented  is  surely 
false.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that,  although  there  is 
a  correspondence  of  certain  regions  of  the  brain  to  certain 
regions  of  the  body,  yet  the  several  parts  within  each  bodily 
region  are  represented  throughout  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
sponding brain-region  like  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  from 
the  same  caster.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  each 
'part'  from  having  its  focm  at  one  spot  within  the  brain- 
region.  The  various  brain-regions  merge  into  each  other 
in  the  same  mixed  way.  As  Mr.  Horsley  says :  ''  There  are 
border  centres,  and  the  area  of  representation  of  the  face 
merges  into  that  for  the  representation  of  the  upper  limb. 
If  there  was  a  focal  lesion  at  that  point,  you  would  have 
the  movements  of  these   two  parts  starting   together.**  f 

•  Pbflos.  Tnns.,  vol.  179.  p.  8. 

t  Trans,  of  Congress  of  Am.  Phys.  and  Surg.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  84IL 
Beevor  and  Horsley's  paper  on  electric  stimulation  of  the  monkey's  bnin 
Is  the  most  beautiful  work  yet  done  for  precision.  See  Phil.  Trans.,  voi 
179,  p.  906,  especially  the  pUtes. 
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The  accomp&njiiig  figure  from  Faneth  shovs  juet  how  the 
matter  Btands  in  the  dog." 

I  am  Bpeslcing  now  of  localiza- 
tions breadthwise  over  the  braiu- 
flurface.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  also  localizatioos 
depthwise  through  the  cortex.  The 
more  superficial  cells  are  smaller, 
the  deepest  layer  of  them  is  large; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
superficial  cells  are  eeusorial,  the 
deeper  ones  motor  ;t  or  that  the 
superficial  oues  in  the  motor  region 
are  correlated  with  the  extremities 
of  the  organs  to  be  moved  (fingers, 
etc.),  the  deeper  ones  with  the  more 
central  segmeots  (wrist,  elbow, 
\  etc.).  X  I''  ii^ed  hardlj  be  said  that 
i  all  such  theories  are  as  yet  but 
I  guesses. 

We  thus  see  that  the  postulate 
of  Mejnert  and  Jackson  which  wa 
Btarted  tvith  on  p.  30  is  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactorily  corroborated 
by  subsequent  objective  research. 
The  highest  centres  do  probahijf 
'bemtoi*^^  iS^iSJt^Twi'L  Wrt(aiji  nothing  but  arrangements 
Zntm^MM  S" KTiS^/'wiiS -^*"'  representing  impressions  and 
miii>dH:ihai<Mfi*wit)iUie<irt>i-  movemenia,  and  other  arranqemenU 
f^^lS',^"2:^?f?!i.5S*S^^  Z*'^  coujiing  tfie  activity  of  theat 
"""'1°'  arrangemenls    togeiher.^      Currents 


Umor,  difittont 


jj^^th  P^^riiig  'II  from  the  sense-organs 

commimi.  ot  Uie  first    excite    Some     arrangements, 

•  PUQger's  Arcblv,  vol,  87,  p.  523  (IB8S). 

f  Bj  Luyi  In  his  generally  prepoaieroiiB  book  ■  The  Brain' ;  tlao  by 
HoTsley. 

t  C.  Herder :  The  Nervous  System  aud  the  Jlind,  p,  184. 

8  The  frooU)  lobes  as  yel  renwvin  a  piiezli'.  Wundl  tries  to  eipliln 
tbem  u  an  orgsD  of  'spperccpUoD  '  (GrundzOge  d.  Phyilologlschen 
niycbologie,  8d  eil.,  vol.  i.  p.  3D3  S.).  hut  1  confeu  myself  uaableioappre- 
hcDd  clenrly  the  WundtlaQ  philosophy  to  fsr  u  lliU  word  enters  into  it,  n 
muil  be  coniented  with  this  bare  reterence.— Until  quite  recenliy  It  wm 
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which  in  torn  excite  others,  until  at  last  a  motor  discharge 
downwards  of  some  sort  occurs.  When  this  is  once 
clearly  grasped  there  remains  little  ground  for  keeping 
up  that  old  controversy  about  the  motor  zone,  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  reality  motor  or  sensitire.  The  whole 
cortex,  inasmuch  as  currents  run  through  it,  is  both.  All 
the  currents  probably  have  feelings  going  with  them,  and 
sooner  or  later  bring  movements  about.  In  one  aspect,  then, 
every  centre  is  afferent,  in  another  efferent,  even  the  motor 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord  having  these  two  aspects  insepara- 
bly conjoined.  Manque,*  and  Exner  and  Panethf  have 
shown  that  by  cutting  rourvi  a  '  motor  *  centre  and  so  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  cortex,  the 
same  disorders  are  produced  as  by  cutting  it  out,  so  that 
really  it  is  only  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  as  it  were, 
through  which  the  stream  of  innervation,  starting  from  else- 
where, pours ;:{:  consciousness  accompanying  the  stream, 
and  being  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  stream  is  strongest 
occipitally,  of  things  heard  if  it  is  strongest  temporally, 
of  things  felt,  etc.,  if  the  stream  occupies  most  intensely  the 
'motor  zone.'  It  seems  to  me  that  some  broad  and  vague 
formulation  like  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  safely  venture  on 
in  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  in  subsequent  chapters 
I  expect  to  give  confirmatory  reasons  for  my  view. 

KAJST'B  OONSOIOirSinBSS  LIMITSD  TO  THB  HBMISPHIBBBS. 

BvJt  id  the  cansciotianess  which  cuxompaniea  the  activity  (^ 
the  cortex  the  only  consciousness  that  man  has  ?  or  are  his  Uywer 
centres  conscious  as  tveU  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  how  difficult  one 
only  learns  when  one  discovers  that  the  cortex-conscious- 
ness itself  of  certain  objects  can  be  seemingly  annihilated 
in  any  good  hypnotic  subject  by  a  bare  wave  of  his  opera- 
common  to  talk  of  an  '  ideational  centre '  as  of  something  distinct  from  the 
aggregate  of  other  centres.  Fortunately  this  custom  is  already  on  the 
wane. 

*  Rech.  Exp.  sur  le  Fonctionnement  des  Centres  P&ycho-moteurs  (Brus* 
•els.  1885). 

t  PflQger's  Archiv,  vol.  44,  p.  544. 

X I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  Fran9ois-Franck  (Fonctions  Motricea, 
p.  870)  got,  in  two  dogs  and  a  cat,  a  different  result  from  this  sort  of  'cir* 
cumvallation/ 
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tor's  hand,  and  yet  be  proved  by  cireumBtantial  evideuce  to 
exist  all  the  while  in  a  split-off  condition,  quite  as  '  ejective '  * 
to  the  rest  of  tlie  subject's  miud  as  that  mind  is  to  the  mind 
of  the  bystanders.t  The  lower  centres  themselves  may 
conceivably  all  the  while  have  a  split-off  conscionsneas  of 
their  own,  similarly  ejective  to  the  cortex-consciousnesa ; 
but  whether  they  have  it  or  not  can  never  be  known  from 
merely  introspective  evidence.  Meanwhile  the  fact  that 
occipital  destruction  in  man  may  cause  a  blindness  which 
is  apparently  absolute  (no  feeling  remaining  either  of  light 
or  dark  over  one  half  of  the  field  of  view),  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  if  our  lower  optical  centres,  the  corpora 
quadrigenuQa,  and  thalami,  do  have  any  consciousness,  it 
is  at  all  events  a  consciousness  which  does  not  mis  with 
that  which  accompanies  the  cortical  activities,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  personal  Self.  In  lower 
animals  this  may  not  be  so  much  the  case.  The  traces  of 
sight  found  (supra,  p.  46)  in  dogs  and  monkeys  whose  occip- 
ital lobes  were  entirely  destroyed,  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  centres  of  these  animals  saw, 
and  that  what  they  saw  was  not  ejective  but  objective  to 
the  remaining  cortex,  i.e.  it  formed  part  of  one  and  the 
same  inner  world  with  the  things  which  that  cortex  per- 
ceived. It  may  be.  however,  that  the  phenomena  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  animals  the  cortical  'centres'  for 
vision  reach  outside  of  the  occipital  zone,  and  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  fails  to  remove  them  as  completely  as  in 
man.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  opinion  of  the  experiment- 
ers themselves.  For  practical  purposes,  nevertheless,  and 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  consciousness  to  the  per- 
sonal self  of  the  individual,  we  can  pretty  confidently  answer 
the  question  prefixed  to  this  paragraph  by  saying  that  tM 
cortex  ia  the  eole  organ  of  conaeiouaneaa  in  man.J     If  there 

■  For  this  word,  se«  T.  E.  CllCord'a  Lecturesuid  £sm>b  (1879),  vol.  a. 
p.  72. 

f  Bee  below,  Chnpler  VIU. 

t  Cf.  Ferrier's  FunctloDS.  pp.  130,  H7.  iU.  See  ftlm  Vulplui:  Le^ns 
■UT  1ft  Physiol,  du  Sysl.  Nerveux,  p.  548;  LucIild]  u.  SeppIH,  op.  eit.  pp. 
4(M-fi;  U.  Mftudsley:  Pliyjiiologj  of  Bliiiil  (1ST6>,  pp.  138  £[.,  11)7  tt..  Kod 
Ul  a.  In  G.  H.  Lewefl'a  Phyalcal  Baaisof  Mtud.  Problem  IV: '  Tlie  Reflex 
Tb«oi7,'  ft  very  full  blatoiy  of  tbe  queslton  U  given. 
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be  any  consoioiisness  pertaining  to  the  lower  centres,  it  is 
a  conscioiisness  of  which  the  self  knows  nothing. 

THE  BB8T1T U  TiON  OF  FUNCTION. 

Another  problem,  not  so  metaphysical,  remains.  The 
most  general  and  striking  fact  connected  with  cortical  in- 
jury is  that  of  the  reatoraiion  of  function.  Functions  lost  at 
first  are  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  restored.  How  are  we 
to  understand  this  restitution  ? 

Two  theories  are  in  the  field : 

1)  Bestitution  is  due  to  the  -vicarious  action  either  of  the 
rest  of  the  cortex  or  of  centres  lower  down,  acquiring  func- 
tions which  until  then  they  had  not  performed ; 

2)  It  is  due  to  the  remaining  centres  (whether  cortical  or 
'lower')  resuming  functions  which  they  had  always  had, 
but  of  which  the  wound  had  temporarily  inhibited  the 
exercise.  This  is  the  view  of  which  Goltz  and  Brown- 
S^uard  are  the  most  distinguished  defenders. 

Inhibition  is  a  vera  causa,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  inhibits  the  heart,  the  splanch- 
nic inhibits  the  intestinal  movements,  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  those  of  inspiration.  The  nerve-irritations  which 
may  inhibit  the  contraction  of  arterioles  are  innumerable, 
and  refiex  actions  are  often  repressed  by  the  simultaneous 
excitement  of  other  sensory  nerves.  For  all  such  facts  the 
reader  must  consult  the  treatises  on  physiology.  What 
conceruB  us  here  is  the  mhibition  exerted  by  different  parts 
of  ^^e  nerve-centres,  when  irritated,  on  the  activity  of  dis- 
tant parts.  The  fiaccidity  of  a  frog  from  'shock,'  for  a 
minute  or  so  after  his  medulla  oblongata  is  cut,  is  an  in- 
hibition from  the  seat  of  injury  which  quickly  passes  away. 

What  is  known  as  'surgical  shock'  (unconsciousness, 
pallor,  dilatation  of  splanchnic  blood-vessels,  and  general 
syncope  and  collapse)  in  the  human  subject  is  an  inhibition 
which  lasts  a  longer  time.  Goltz,  Freusberg,  and  othenf, 
cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  dogs,  proved  that  there  were 
functions  inhibited  stiU  longer  by  the  wound,  but  which  re- 
established  themselves  ultimately  if  the  animal  was  kept 
aUve.  The  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  was  thus  found  to 
contain  independent  vaso-motor  centres,  centres  for  ereo- 


es 
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tioB,  for  control  of  the  sphiiicters,  etc.,  which  ooTild  1m 
excited  to  activity  by  tactile  stimuli  and  as  readUj  reinhib- 
ited  by  others  BimoJtajieoualy  applied.*  We  may  therefore 
plausibly  suppose  that  the  rapid  reappearance  of  motility, 
vision,  etc.,  after  their  first  disappearance  in  consequence 
of  a  cortical  mutilation,  is  due  to  the  passing  off  of 
inhibitions  exerted  by  the  irritated  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  only  question  is  whether  aS  restorations  of  function 
must  be  explained  in  this  one  simple  way,  or  whether  some 
Vart  of  them  may  not  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  entirely 
iiew  paths  in  the  remaining  centres,  by  which  they  become 
'  educated  '  to  duties  which  they  did  not  originally  possess. 
In  favor  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  inhibition  theory 
facts  may  be  cited  snch  as  the  following :  In  dogs  whose  dis- 
turbances due  to  cortical  lesion  have  disappeared,  they  may 
in  consequence  of  some  inner  or  outer  accident  reappear  in  all 
their  intensity  for  24  hours  or  so  and  then  disappear  again,  f 
In  a  dog  made  half  blind  by  an  operation,  and  then  shut 
up  in  the  dark,  vision  comes  back  just  as  quickly  as  in 
other  similar  dogs  whose  sight  is  exercised  systematically 
every  day.J  A  dog  which  has  learned  to  beg  before  the 
operation  recommences  this  practice  quite  spontaneously 
%  week  after  a  donble-sided  ablation  of  the  motor  zone.§ 
Occasionally,  in  a  pigeon  (or  even,  it  is  said,  in  a  dog) 
we  see  the  disturbances  less  marked  immediately  after 
the  operation  than  they  are  half  an  hour  later. )  This 
would  be  impossible  were  they  due  to  the  subtraction  of  the 
organs  which  normally  carried  them  on.  Moreover  the 
entire  drift  of  recent  physiological  and  pathological  specu- 
lation is  towards  enthroning  inhibition  as  an  ever-present 
and  indispensable  condition  of  orderly  activity.  "We  shall 
see  how  great  is  its  importance,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Will. 
Mr.  Charles  Mercier  considers  that  no  muscular  contraction, 
once  begun,  would  ever  stop  without  it,  short  of  exhaustion 


•  OolW  r  PflOger'a  Areblv,  vol.  8.  p.  460;  Freuibeig:  Srid.  vol.  10,  p.  Hi 

f  Oohx :  VerdchlUDgen  des  Growhlms.  p.  ?& 

X  Loeb  :  PliOgcr's  Archlv,  vol.  88,  p.  876. 

g  Ibid.  p.  38S. 

I  Uchnder :  Md.  vol  41.  p.  213. 
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of  the  system ;  *  and  Brown-Sequard  has  for  years  been 
accumulating  examples  to  show  how  far  its  influence  ex- 
tends, f  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  as  if  error 
might  more  probably  lie  in  curtailing  its  sphere  too  much 
than  in  stretching  it  too  far  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  following  cortical  lesion.  % 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  no  re-education  of  cen- 
tres, we  not  only  fly  in  the  face  of  an  a  priori  probability, 
but  we  find  ourselves  compelled  by  facts  to  suppose  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  functions  natively  lodged  in  the 
centres  below  the  thaktmi  or  even  in  those  below  the  corpora 
guadrigemina.  I  will  consider  the  a  priori  objection  after 
first  taking  a  look  at  the  facts  which  I  have  in  mind.  They 
eonfront  us  the  moment  we  ask  ourselves  just  which  are  the 
parts  which  perform  the  /unctions  abolished  by  an  operation 
cfter  atjfficient  time  has  elapsed  for  restoration  to  occur  ? 

The  first  observers  thought  that  they  must  be  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  opposite  or  intact  hemisphere.  But  as 
long  ago  as  1875  Carville  and  Duret  tested  this  by  cutting 
out  the  fore-leg-centre  on  one  side,  in  a  dog,  and  then,  after 
waiting  till  restitution  had  occurred,  cutting  it  out  on  the 
opposite  side  as  welL  Goltz  and  others  have  done  the 
3ame  thing.  §  If  the  opposite  side  were  really  the  seat  of  the 
restored  function,  the  original  palsy  should  have  appeared 
again  and  been  permanent.  But  it  did  not  appear  at  all ; 
there  appeared  only  a  palsy  of  the  hitherto  unaffected  side. 
The  next  supposition  is  that  the  parts  surrounding  the  cuJt-ovt 
region  learn  vicariously  to  perform  its  duties.  But  here, 
again,  experiment  seems  to  upset  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as 
the  motor  zone  goes  at  least;  for  we  may  wait  till  motility 
has  returned  in  the  affected  limb,  and  then  both  irritate  the 

*  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind  (1888),  chaps,  m,  vi;  also  in 
Brain,  vol.  xi.  p.  861. 

t  Brown-S^oard  has  given  a  r^suml  of  his  opinions  In  the  Archives 
de  Physidogie  for  Oct.  1889,  5me.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  761. 

I  Goltz  first  applied  the  inhibition  theory  to  the  brain  in  his  '  Verrich- 
tungen  des  Orosshims/  p.  89  ff.  On  the  general  philosophy  of  Inhibition 
the  reader  may  consult  Brunton's  '  Pharmakology  and  Therapeutics^* 
p.  164  ff.,  and  also  *  Nature/  vol.  27,  p.  419  ff. 

%  Kg.  Hersen,  Herman  u.  Schwalbe's  Jahres-bericht  for  1886,  Physiol 
Ablh.  p.  88.    (Experiments  on  new-born  puppies.} 
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oortez  BorrouDdiug  the  wouud  witliont  exciting  the  limb 
to  movement,  aud  ablate  it,  without  brining  back  the 
Tanished  palsy.*  It  would  accordingly  seem  that  the  cere- 
hral  centres  below  the  cortex  must  be  the  seat  of  the  regained 
activities.  But  Goltz  destroyed  a  dog's  entire  left  hemi- 
sphere, together  with  the  owpus  striatum  and  the  tiiaiamua 
on  that  side,  and  kept  him  alive  until  a  surprisiugly  small 
amount  of  motor  aud  tactile  disturbance  remained.t  These 
centres  cannot  here  have  accounted  for  the  restitutiou.  He 
has  even,  as  it  would  appear,:^  ablated  both  the  hemispheres 
of  a  dog.  and  kept  him  alive  01  dayu,  able  to  walk  and  stand. 
The  corpora  striata  and  thalami  in  this  dug  were  also  prac- 
tically gone.  In  view  of  such  results  we  ueem  driven,  with 
M.  Fran^-oia-Frauck,§  to  fall  back  ou  tlie  ganglia  lower  still, 
or  even  ou  the  spljial  cord  as  the  '  vicarious '  organ  of  which 
ve  are  in  quest.  If  the  abeyance  of  function  between  the 
operation  and  the  restoration  was  due  exdusively  to  inhibit 
tion,  then  we  must  suppose  these  lowest  centres  to  be  in 
reality  extremely  accomplished  organs.  They  must  always 
have  done  what  we  now  find  them  doing  after  function  is 
restored,  even  when  the  hemispheres  were  intact.  Of 
course  this  is  conceivably  the  case ;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
very  plausible.  And  the  a  priori  considerations  which  a 
moment  since  I  said  I  should  urge,  make  it  less  plausible 

BtUl. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  brain  is  essentially  a  place  o( 
currents,  which  run  in  organized  paths.  Loss  of  function 
can  only  mean  one  of  two  things,  eitlier  that  a  current  can 
DO  longer  run  in,  or  that  if  it  ruus  in,  it  can  no  longer  run 
oat,  by  its  old  path.  Either  of  these  inabilities  may  come 
from  a  local  ablation;  and  '  restitution '  can  then  only  mean 
that,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  block,  an  inrunning  current  has 
at  last  become  enabled  to  fluw  out  by  its  old  path  again — 
e.g.,  the  sound  of 'give  your  paw '  discharges  after  some 


*  Franco [s-Franck :  op.  eit.  p.  862.   ReaulU  a»  somewhat  coDtrBdlctoij. 

t  PflQger's  Arcliiv,  vol.  43,  p,  419. 

X  NeuTolo^hes  CeDtralblall,  1B89,  p.  S78. 

g  Op.  at.  p.  3ST.  Seu  pp.  878  to  388  for  a  dlncuraioa  of  tbe  whola 
qualiaa.  CompBre  alao  WuailL's  Pliyslol.  I'sycb.,  Sd  ed.,  i.  230  ff.,  Mid 
~    Obui  u.  Seppill,  pp.  343,  293. 
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weeks  into  the  same  canine  muscles  into  which  it  used  to 
discharge  before  the  operation.    As  far  as  the  cortex  itself 
goes,  since  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  actually  exists 
is  the  production  of  new  paths,*  the  only  question  before 
OS  is :  Is  the  formation  of  these  particular  *  vicarioua '  paths 
too  much  to  expect  of  its  plastic  powers  ?    It  would  cer- 
tainly be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  hemisphere  should 
receive  currents  from  optic  fibres  whose  arriving-place  with- 
in it  is  destroyed,  or  that  it  should  discharge  into  fibres  of 
the  pyramidal  strand  if  their  place  of  exit  is  broken  down. 
Such  lesions  as  these  must  be  irreparable   within  that 
hemisphere.    Yet  even  then,  through  the  other  hemisphere, 
the  carpus  caUosum^  and  the  bilateral  connections  in  the 
spinal  cord,  one  can  imagine  some  road  by  which  the  old 
muscles  might  eventually  be  innervated  by  the  same  in- 
coming currents  which  innervated  them  before  the  block. 
And  for  all  minor  interruptions,  not  involving  the  arriving- 
place  of  the  'cortico-petal'  or  the  place  of  exit  of  the  'cortico- 
fugal '  fibres,  roundabout  paths  of  some  sort  through  the 
affected  hemisphere  itself  must  exist,  for  every  point  of  it 
is,  remotely  at  least,  in  potential  communication  with  every 
other  point.     The  normal  paths  are  only  paths  of  least 
resistance.    If  they  get  blocked  or  cut,  paths  formerly  more 
resistant  become  the  least  resistant  paths  under  the  changed 
conditions.     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  current  that 
runs  in  has  got  to  run  out  somewhere  ;  and  if  it  only  once 
succeeds  by  accident  in  striking  into  its  old  place  of  exit 
again,  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness 
connected  with  the  whole  residual  brain  then  receives  will 
reinforce  and  fix  the  paths  of  that  moment  and  make  them 
more  likely  to  be  struck  into  again.     The  resultant  feeling 
that  the  old  habitual  act  is  at  last  successfully  back  again, 
becomes  itself  a  new  stimulus  which  stamps  all  the  exists 
ing  currents  in.    It  is  matter  of  experience  that  such  feel** 
ings  of  successful  achievement  do  tend  to  fix  in  our  memory 
whatever  processes  have  led  to  them ;  and  we  shall  have 


*  The  Chapters  on  Habit',  Association,  Memory,  and  Perception  will 
ehange  our  present  preliminary  conjecture  that  that  ia  one  of  its  essential 
into  an  anshaluble  conviction. 
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a  good  deal  more  to  say  upon  the  subject  when  we  corns 
the  Chapter  ou  the  Will. 

My  couclusioii  theu  is  this  :  that  some  of  the  restitution 
of  functioQ  (especially  where  the  cortical  lesion  is  not  too 
great)  is  probably  due  to  genuinely  vicarious  function  on 
the  pij-it  of  the  centres  that  remain ;  whilst  some  of  it 
is  due  to  the  passing  o£f  of  inhibitions.  In  other  words, 
both  the  vicarious  theory  and  the  iuhibition  theory  are 
true  in  their  measure.  But  as  for  determining  that  measure, 
or  saying  which  centres  are  Ticarious,  and  to  what  extent 
they  can  learn  new  tricks,  that  is  impossible  at  present. 

ITBTAl.   OOBBECTION   OF  THE   tSEYHTESB.'!!   SOHEHB. 

And  now,  after  learning  all  these  facts,  what  are  we  to 
fliink  of  the  child  and  the  candle-Same,  and  of  that  scheme 
which  provisionally  imposed  itself  on  our  acceptance  after 
surveying  the  actions  of  the  frog  ?  (Cf.  pp.  25-6,  aupra.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  theu  considered  the  lower  cen- 
tres en  masse  as  machines  for  responding  to  present  sense- 
impressions  exclusively,  and  the  hemispheres  as  eqnally 
exclusive  organs  of  action  from  inward  considerations  or 
ideas ;  aud  tliat,  following  Meynert,  we  supposed  the  hemi- 
spheres to  have  no  native  tendencies  to  determinate  activity, 
but  to  be  merely  superadded  organs  for  breaking  np  the 
various  reflexes  performed  by  the  lower  centres,  and  com- 
bining their  motor  and  sensory  elements  in  novel  ways.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  I  prophesied  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  soften  down  the  sharpness  of  this  distinction 
after  we  had  completed  our  survey  of  the  farther  facts. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  that  correction  to  be  made. 

Wider  and  completer  observations  show  os  both  that  the 
lower  centres  are  more  spontaneous,  and  that  the  hemi- 
spheres are  more  automatic,  than  the  Mej-nert  schema 
allows.  Schrader's  obser\-ation8  in  Goltz's  Laboratory  on 
hemisphere! ess  frogs  *  and  pigeons  t  give  an  idea  quite 
different  from  the  picture  of  these  creatures  which  is 
classically    current.      Steiner's  {    observations    on    froga 


•  panger's  Arcl)i».  vol.  ^I.  p.  75(1887).      +i*tti..To1.  44,  p,  175(1889) 
J  UulerBUcbuDgen  Qber  die  Pbysiologie  ilea  Froicbhirns,  1885. 
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already  went  a  good  way  in  the  same  direction^  showing, 
for  example,  that  locomotion  is  a  well-developed  function 
of  the  medolla  oblongata.  But  Schrader,  by  great  care 
in  the  operation,  and  by  keeping  the  frogs  a  long  time  alive, 
found  that  at  least  in  some  of  them  the  spinal  cord  would 
produce  movements  of  locomotion  when  the  frog  was 
smartly  roused  by  a  poke,  and  that  swimming  and  croaking 
could  sometimes  be  performed  when  nothing  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  remained.*  Schrader's  hemisphereless 
frogs  moved  spontaneously,  ate  flies,  buried  themselves 
in  the  ground,  and  in  short  did  many  things  which  before 
his  observations  were  supposed  to  be  impossible  unless  the 
hemispheres  remained.  Steinerf  and  Yulpian  have  re- 
marked an  even  greater  vivacity  in  fishes  deprived  of  their 
hemispheres.  Yulpian  says  of  his  brainless  carps:|:  that 
three  days  after  the  operation  one  of  them  darted  at  food 
and  at  a  knot  tied  on  the  end  of  a  string,  holding  the  latter  so 
tight  between  his  jaws  that  his  head  was  drawn  out  of 
water.  Later,  ''they  see  morsels  of  white  of  egg;  the 
moment  these  sink  through  the  water  in  front  of  them, 
they  follow  and  seize  them,  sometimes  after  they  are  on  the 
bottom,  sometimes  before  they  have  reached  it  In  captur- 
ing and  swallowing  this  food  they  execute  just  the  same 
movements  as  the  intact  carps  which  are  in  the  same  aqua- 
rium. The  only  difference  is  that  they  seem  to  see  them  at 
less  distance,  seek  them  with  less  impetuosity  and  less  per- 
severance in  all  the  points  of  the  bottom  of  the  aquariiun, 
but  they  struggle  (so  to  speak)  sometimes  with  the  sound 
carps  to  grasp  the  morsels.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
coidfound  these  bits  of  white  of  egg  with  other  white  bodies, 
small  pebbles  for  example,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  same  carp  which,  three  days  after  operation, 
seized  the  knot  on  a  piece  of  string,  no  longer  snaps  at  it 
now,  but  if  one  brings  it  near  her,  she  draws  away  from  it 
by  swimming  backwards  before  it  comes  into  contact  with 


*  lae,  eU,  pp.  80,  89-8.    Schrader  also  found  a  Mf^n^-reflex  developed 
when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  cut  through  just  behind  the  cerebeUom. 
t  Berlin  Akad.  Sitzungsberichte  for  1889. 
X  Ck>mptei  Rendus,  vol.  102,  p.  90. 
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her  mouth."  *  Already  od  pp.  9-10,  as  the  reader  msyW 
member,  we  instanced  those  adaptations  of  conduct  to  new 
oonditious,  on  the  part  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord  and  thalami, 
which  led  Pfltiger  and  Lewes  on  the  one  hand  and  Goltz  on 
the  other  to  locate  in  these  organs  an  intelligence  akia  to 
that  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat. 

When  it  cornea  to  birds  deprived  of  their  hemispheres, 
the  evidence  that  some  of  their  acts  have  conscious  purpose 
behind  them  is  quite  as  persuasive.  In  pigeons  Schrader 
found  that  the  state  of  somnolence  lasted  only  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  lime  the  birds  began  indefatigably  to 
walk  about  the  room.  They  climbed  out  of  boxes  in  which 
they  were  put,  jumped  over  or  flew  up  upon  obstacles,  and 
their  sight  was  so  perfect  that  neither  in  walking  nor  flying 
did  they  ever  strike  any  object  in  the  room.  They  had 
also  definite  ends  or  purposes,  flying  straight  for  more 
convenient  perching  places  when  made  uncomfortable  by 
movements  imparted  to  those  on  which  they  stood  ;  and  of 
several  possible  perches  they  always  chose  the  most  con- 
venient. "  If  we  give  the  dove  the  choice  of  a  horizoutal 
bar  {Beck)  or  an  equally  distant  table  to  fly  to,  she  always 
gives  decided  preference  to  the  table.  Indeed  she  chooaea 
the  table  even  if  it  is  several  meters  farther  ofi'  than  the  bar 
or  the  chair."  Placed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  flies  first 
to  the  seat  and  then  to  the  floor,  and  in  general  "  will  for- 
sake a  high  position,  although  it  give  her  sufficiently  firm 
support,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  ground  will  make  use  of 
the  environing  objects  as  intermediate  goals  of  flight,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  correct  judgment  of  their  distance.  Althongh 
able  to  fly  directly  to  the  ground,  she  prefers  to  make  the 
journey  in  successive  stages,  .  .  .  Once  on  the  ground,  she 
hardly  ever  rises  spontaneously  into  the  air."  + 

Young  rabbits  deprived  of  their  hemispheres  will  stand, 
mn,  start  at  noises,  avoid  obstacles  iu  their  path,  and  give 
responsive  cries  of  suffering  when  hurt.  Rats  will  do  the 
same,  and  throw  themselves  moreover  into  an  attitude  of 
defeuce.  Dogs  never  survive  such  an  operation  if  per- 
formed at  once.     But  Goltz's  latest  dog,  mentioned  on  p. 


*  Complea  RenduB  de  t'AcBd.  d.  SclcDceB.  rol.  : 
f  Lot.  at.  p-  319. 


i,  p.  1330. 
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70,  which  is  said  to  have  been  kept  alive  for  fiftj-one  days 
after  both  hemispheres  had  been  removed  by  a  series  of 
ablations  and  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  had  softened 
away,  shows  how  much  the  mid-brain  centres  and  the  cord 
can  do  even  in  the  canine  species.  Taken  together,  the 
number  of  reactions  shown  to  exist  in  the  lower  centres  by 
these  observations  make  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  Mey- 
nert  scheme,  as  applied  to  these  lower  animala  That 
scheme  demands  hemispheres  which  shall  be  mere  supple- 
ments or  organs  of  repetition,  and  in  the  light  of  these 
observations  they  obviously  are  so  to  a  great  extent  But 
the  Meynert  scheme  also  demands  that  the  reactions  of  the 
lower  centres  shall  all  be  native^  and  we  are  not  absolutely 
sure  that  some  of  those  which  we  have  been  considering 
may  not  have  been  acquired  after  the  injury ;  and  it  further- 
more  demands  that  they  should  be  machine-like,  whereas 
the  expression  of  some  of  them  makes  us  doubt  whether 
they  may  not  be  guided  by  an  intelligence  of  low  degree. 

Even  in  the  lower  animals,  then,  there  is  reason  to  soften 
down  that  opposition  between  the  hemispheres  and  the 
lower  centres  which  the  scheme  demanda  The  hemi- 
spheres may,  it  is  true,  only  supplement  the  lower  centres, 
but  the  latter  resemble  the  former  in  nature  and  have 
some  small  amount  at  least  of  'spontaneity'  and  choice. 

But  when  we  come  to  monkeys  and  man  the  scheme 
well-nigh  breaks  down  altogether;  for  we  find  that  the 
hemispheres  do  not  simply  repeat  voluntarily  actions  which 
the  lower  centres  perform  as  machines.  There  are  many 
functions  which  the  lower  centres  cannot  by  themselves 
perform  at  alL  When  the  motor  cortex  is  injured  in  a  man 
or  a  monkey  genuine  paralysis  ensues,  which  in  man  is 
incurable,  and  almost  or  quite  equally  so  in  the  ape.  Dr. 
Seguin  knew  a  man  with  hemi-blindness,  from  cortical 
injury,  which  had  persisted  unaltered  for  twenty-three 
years.  'Traumatic  inhibition'  cannot  possibly  account 
for  this.  The  blindness  must  have  been  an  *  Ausfallser- 
scheinung,'  due  to  the  loss  of  vision's  essential  organ.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  in  these  higher  creatures  the  lower 
centres  must  be  less  adequate  than  they  are  farther  down 
in  the  zoological  scale ;  and  that  even  for  certain  elementary 
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combinationa  of  movement  and  impression  the  co-operation 
of  the  hemiapheres  is  necessarj  from  the  start  Even  in 
birde  and  dogs  the  power  of  eating  properly  is  lost  when 
the  frontal  lobes  are  cut  off.* 

The  plain  truth  ia  that  neither  in  man  nor  beast  are  the 
hemispheres  the  virgin  organs  which  our  scheme  called 
them.  So  far  from  being  unorganized  at  birth,  they  must 
have  native  tendencies  to  reaction  of  a  determinate  sort.f 
These  are  the  tendencies  which  we  know  as  emoHona  and 
instincte,  and  which  we  must  study  with  some  detail  in  later 
chapters  of  this  book.  Both  instincts  and  emotions  are  reac- 
tions upon  special  sorts  of  objects  of  perception ;  thej  de- 
pend on  the  hemispheres ;  and  they  are  in  the  first  instance 
refiez,  that  is,  they  take  place  the  first  time  the  exciting  ob- 
ject is  met,  are  accompanied  by  no  forethought  or  delibera- 
tion, and  are  irresistible.  But  they  are  modifiable  to  a 
<sertain  extent  by  experience,  and  on  later  occasions  of 
meeting  the  exciting  object,  the  instincts  especially  have 
less  of  the  blind  impulsive  character  which  they  had  at 
first  All  this  will  be  explained  at  some  length  in  Chapter 
XXrV.  Meanwhile  we  can  say  that  the  multiplicity  of  emo- 
tional and  instinctive  reactions  in  man,  together  with  his 
extensive  associative  power,  permit  of  extensive  recouplings 
of  the  ordinal  sensory  and  motor  partners.  The  conse- 
qvences  of  one  instinctive  reaction  often  prove  to  be  the 
inciters  of  an  opposite  reaction,  and  being  suggested  on  later 
oooaaioQB  by  the  original  object,  may  then  suppress  the 
first  reaction  altogether,  jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  and 
the  flame.     For  this  education  the  hemispheres  do  not  need 

•Oollz:  Pflngert  Archlv,  vol.  43.  p.  447;  Schrader:  ibid.  toI.  44.  p. 
819  fl.  It  is  possible  that  tbis  sympicm  may  be  aa  eSect  of  traumailo 
Icblbitlon,  however. 

f  A.  few  years  ago  one  of  the  strongest  argumenls  for  Ibe  theory  that 
Ibe  bemispheres  are  purely  supeToumerary  was  SoUmaoD's  pfiea-quoled 
abierVBlion  that  (□  Dew-born  puppies  the  motor  Eone  of  the  cortex  Is  not 
SKcitable  by  electricity  and  only  becomes  m>  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
presumably  after  Uie  eJtperlencea  of  the  lower  centres  have  educated  it  to 
motor  duties.  Panelb's  later  obserTatiotis,  however,  seem  to  show  that 
Soltmann  may  bave  been  misled  through  ovemarcotizlug  his  vlctiuii 
(Pflnger's  Arcbiv.  vol.  87,  p.  303).  In  the  Neurologisclies  Centrnlblatt 
for  1889.  p.  518,  Becbterew  returns  lo  the  subject  on  Sollmann"8  side  wllh 
out,  liowever,  DOticing  Paneib's  wurk. 
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to  be  tahtdcB  tobcb  at  first,  as  the  Mejnert  scheme  would 
hare  them ;  and  so  far  from  their  being  educated  by  the 
lower  centres  exclusivelj,  thej  educate  themselres.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  absence  of  reactions  from 
fear  and  hunger  in  the  ordinary  brainless  frog.  Schrader 
gives  a  striking  account  of  the  instinctiess  condition  of  his 
brainless  pigeons,  active  as  they  were  in  the  way  of  loco- 
motion and  voice.  ^*  The  hemisphereless  animal  moves  in  a 
world  of  bodies  which  . .  .  are  all  of  equal  value  for  him.  •  •  • 
He  isy  to  use  (joltz's  apt  expression,  impersonal. . . .  Every 
object  is  for  him  only  a  space-occupying  mass,  he  turns  out 
of  his  path  for  an  ordinary  pigeon  no  otherwise  than  for  a 
stone.  He  may  try  to  climb  over  both.  All  authors  agree 
that  they  never  found  any  difference,  whether  it  was  an  in- 
animate body,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey  which  came  in 
their  pigeon's  way.  The  creature  knows  neither  friends 
nor  enemies,  in  the  thickest  company  it  lives  like  a  hermit 
The  languishing  cooing  of  the  male  awakens  no  more  im- 
pression than  the  rattling  of  the  peas,  or  the  call-wlustie 
which  in  the  days  before  the  injury  used  to  make  the  birds 
hasten  to  be  fed.  Quite  as  little  as  the  earlier  observers 
have  I  seen  hemisphereless  she-birds  answer  the  courting 
of  the  male.  A  hemisphereless  male  will  coo  all  day  long 
and  show  distinct  signs  of  sexual  excitement,  but  his  activ^ 
ity  is  without  any  object,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to  him 
whether  the  she-bird  be  there  or  not.  U  one  is  placed  near 
him,  he  leaves  her  unnoticed. ...  As  the  male  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  female,  so  she  pays  none  to  her  young.  The 
brood  may  follow  the  mother  ceaselessly  calling  for  food, 
but  they  might  as  well  ask  it  from  a  stone.  •  •  •  The  hemi- 

*  MQnsterberg  (Die  Willenshandlung,  1888,  p.  184)  challenges  Meynert'a 
icbeme  in  ioto,  saying  that  whilst  we  haye  in  our  personal  ezperienoa 
plenty  of  examples  of  acts  which  were  at  first  voluntary  becoming  second- 
arily automatic  and  reflex,  we  have  no  conscious  record  of  a  single  origi- 
nally reflex  act  growing  voluntary.— As  far  as  conscious  record  is  concerned, 
we  could  not  possibly  have  it  eyen  if  the  Meynert  scheme  were  whfdly  true, 
for  the  education  of  the  hemispheres  which  that  schema  pottulateB  must 
In  the  nature  of  things  antedate  recollection.  B!:t  it  soemt  to  me  that 
Mdnsterberg's  rejection  of  the  scheme  may  posaibly  be  correct  as  regards 
reflexes  from  the  lowtr  eenirei.  Eyery where  in  this  deptftment  of  psy. 
cbogeneiis  weare  made  to  feel  how  ignorant  Wb  really  ave. 
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BpherelesB  pigeon  is  in  the  highest  degree  tame,  and  fears 
man  as  little  as  cat  or  bird  of  proy."  * 

Putting  together  now  all  the  facts  and  reflections  which 
we  have  been  through,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer 
hold  siricily  to  the  Meynert  scheme.  If  anywhere,  it  will 
apply  to  the  lowest  animals;  but  in  them  especially  the 
lower  centres  seem  to  have  a  degree  of  spontaneity  and 
choice.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  are  driven  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  some  such  general  conception  as  the  following, 
which  allows  for  zoological  differences  as  we  know  them, 
asd  is  vague  and  elastic  enough  to  receive  any  namber  ol 
future  discoveries  of  detail. 


CONCI.U8ION. 

All  the  centres,  in  all  animals,  whilst  they  are  in  one 
aspect  mechanisms,  probably  are,  or  at  least  once  were, 
organs  of  consciousness  in  another,  although  the  conscious- 
ness is  doubtless  much  more  developed  in  the  hemispheres 
than  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  consciousness  must  every- 
where prefer  some  of  the  sensations  which  it  gets  to  others ; 
and  if  it  can  remember  these  in  their  absence,  however 
dimly,  they  must  be  its  ends  of  desire.  If,  moreover,  it  can 
identify  in  memory  any  motor  discharges  which  may  have 
led  to  such  ends,  and  associate  the  latter  with  them,  then 
these  motor  discharges  themselves  may  in  turn  become 
desired  as  mcojis.  This  is  the  development  of  tmR;  and  its 
realization  must  of  course  be  proportional  to  the  possible 
complication  of  the  consciousness.  Even  the  spinal  cord 
may  possibly  have  some  little  power  of  will  in  this  sense, 
and  of  eflbrt  towards  modified  behavior  in  consequence  of 
new  experiences  of  sensibility,  t 


•  PflQgcr'B  Archiv,  vol.  44,  p.  230-1. 

t  Naliirally.  mt  SchiS  long  Hgo  pointed  out  (Lebrb.  A.  Munkelu.  Ner- 
venphyBioiogie,  I85B,  p.  213  H.).  H'e  '  RUtkenmarkasecle,'  if  il  dow  eilsl. 
CUi  h&ve  DO  higher  soDse-coEsclousncas,  for  [Is  lacoining  currents  are 
•olely  from  the  skiu.  Bui  It  raay,  in  its  dim  way,  tioth  feel,  prefer,  and 
dusiru.  See,  for  llie  view  fHVorHl)le  lo  the  lext:  Q.  H.  Lewes,  The  Phyaiol 
Ogy  *>f  ComiuoD  Life  (1860).  chap,  ix,  Oolti  | Nerve n cent  re n  dea  Frosches 
186B,  pp.  103-130)  thinks  that  Ihe  frog's  cord  hns  no  ad  apt  Mi  re  power.  Thi* 
nuj'  he  the  case  in  such  experinieDts  as  his,  because  the  beheaded  frog's 
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All  nervous  centres  have  then  in  the  first  instance  one 
essential  function,  that  of  'intelligent'  action.  They  feel, 
prefer  one  thing  to  another,  and  have  'ends.'  Like  all 
other  organs,  however,  they  evdve  from  ancestor  to  descend- 
ant^ and  their  evolution  takes  two  directions,  the  lower 
centres  passing  downwards  into  more  unhesitating  autom- 
atism, and  the  higher  ones  upwards  into  larger  intellectu- 
ality.* Thus  it  may  happen  that  those  functions  which 
can  safely  grow  uniform  and  fatal  become  least  accompanied 
by  mind,  and  that  their  organ,  the  spinal  cord,  becomes  a 
more  and  more  soulless  machine;  whilst  on  the  contrary 
those  functions  which  it  benefits  the  animal  to  have  adapted 
to  delicate  environing  variations  pass  more  and  more  to  the 
hemispheres,  whose  anatomical  structure  and  attendant 
consciousness  grow  more  and  more  elaborate  as  zoological 
evolution  proceeds.  In  this  way  it  might  come  about  that 
in  man  and  the  monkeys  the  basal  ganglia  should  do  fewer 
things  by  themselves  than  they  can  do  in  dogs,  fewer  in  dogs 
than  in  rabbits,  fewer  in  rabbits  than  in  hawks,t  fewer  in 
hawks  than  in  pigeons,  fewer  in  pigeons  than  in  frogs,  fewer 
in  frogs  than  in  fishes,  and  that  the  hemispheres  should 
correspondingly  do  more.  This  passage  of  functions  for- 
ward to  the  ever-enlarging  hemispheres  would  be  itself  one 
of  the  evolutive  changes,  to  be  explained  like  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hemispheres  themselves,  either  by  fortunate 
variation  or  by  inherited  effects  of  use.  The  reflexes,  on 
this  view,  upon  which  the  education  of  our  human  hemi- 
spheres depends,  would  not  be  due  to  the  basal  ganglia 

ihoTt  span  of  life  does  not  give  it  time  to  learn  the  new  tricks  asked  for. 
But  Rosenthal  (Biologisches  Centralblatt.  vol.  iv.  p.  %i7)  and  Mendelssohn 
(Berlin  Akad.  Sitzungsberichte,  1885,  p.  107)  in  their  investigations  on  the 
simple  reflexes  of  the  frog's  cord,  show  that  there  is  some  adaptation  to  new 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  when  usual  paths  of  conduction  are  interrupted  by 
a  cut,  new  paths  are  taken.  According  to  Rosenthal,  these  grow  more 
perrious  (i.e.  require  a  smaller  stimulus)  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
often  traversed. 

*  Wliether  this  evolution  takes  place  through  the  inheritance  of  habits 
acquired,  or  through  the  preservation  of  lucky  variations,  is  an  alternative 
which  we  need  not  discuss  here.  We  shall  consider  it  in  the  last  chapter 
in  the  book.  For  our  present  purpose  the  modui  operandi  of  the  evolutioa 
no  difference,  provided  it  be  admitted  to  occur. 

f  See  Bchrader's  Observations,  lo$,  dt. 
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alone.  The  j  would  be  tendencies  in  the  hemispheres  them, 
selves,  modifiable  by  education,  unlike  the  reflexes  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  pons,  optic  lobes  and  spinal  cord.  Such 
cerebral  reflexes,  if  they  exist,  form  a  basis  quite  as  good 
as  that  which  the  Meynert  scheme  offers,  for  the  acquisition 
of  memories  and  associations  which  may  later  result  in  all 
sorts  of  *  changes  of  partners '  in  the  psychic  world.  The 
diagram  of  the  baby  and  the  candle  (see  page  25)  can  be 
re-edited,  if  need  be,  as  an  entirely  cortical  transaction. 
The  original  tendency  to  touch  will  be  a  cortical  instinct ; 
the  bum  will  leave  an  image  in  another  part  of  the  cortex, 
which,  being  recalled  by  association,  will  inhibit  the  touch- 
ing tendency  the  next  time  the  candle  is  perceived,  and 
excite  the  tendency  to  withdraw — so  that  the  retinal  picture 
will,  upon  that  next  time,  be  coupled  with  the  original 
motor  partner  of  the  pain.  We  thus  get  whatever  psycho- 
logical truth  the  Meynert  scheme  possesses  without  en- 
tangling ourselves  on  a  dubious  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Some  such  shadowy  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  centres, 
of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  them,  and  of  the  hemi- 
spheres to  the  other  lobes,  is,  it  seems  to  mc,  that  in  which 
it  is  safest  to  indulge.  If  it  has  no  other  advantage,  it  at 
any  rate  makes  us  realize  how  enormous  are  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  the  moment  we  try  to  cover  the  facts  by  any 
one  formula  of  a  general  kind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ON  SOME  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OP  BRAINACTIVITT. 

The  elementary  properties  of  nerve-tissue  on  which 
the  brain-functions  depend  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
made  out.  The  scheme  that  suggests  itself  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  mind,  because  it  is  so  obvious,  is  certainly 
false:  I  mean  the  notion  that  each  cell  stands  for  an  idea 
or  part  of  an  idea,  and  that  the  ideas  are  associated  or 
'boimd  into  bundles'  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Locke's)  by  the 
fibres.  If  we  make  a  symboHc  diagram  on  a  blackboard, 
of  the  laws  of  association  between  ideas,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  draw  circles,  or  closed  figures  of  some  kind,  and  to 
connect  them  by  lines.  When  we  hear  that  the  nerve-cen* 
tres  contain  cells  which  send  off  fibres,  we  say  that  Nature 
has  realized  our  diagram  for  us,  and  that  the  mechanical 
substratum  of  thoqght  is  plain.  In  some  way,  it  is  true,  oui 
diagram  must  be  realized  in  the  brain ;  but  surely  in  no 
such  visible  and  palpable  way  as  we  at  first  suppose.*  An 
enormous  number  of  the  cellular  bodies  in  the  hemispheres 
are  fibreless.  Where  fibres  are  sent  off  they  soon  divide  into 
untraceable  ramifications ;  and  nowhere  do  we  see  a  simple 
coarse  anatomical  connection,  like  a  line  on  the  black- 
board, between  two  cells.  Too  much  anatomy  has  been 
found  to  order  for  theoretic  purposes,  even  by  the  anat- 
omists ;  and  the  popular-science  notions  of  cells  and  fibres 
are  almost  wholly  wide  of  the  truth.  Let  us  therefore  rele- 
gate the  subject  of  the  intinuxte  workings  of  the  brain  to 


*  I  shall  myself  in  later  places  Indulge  in  much  of  this  schematizatlon. 
The  reader  will  understand  once  for  all  that  it  is  symbolic;  and  that  the 
use  of  it  is  hardly  more  than  to  show  what  a  deep  congruity  there  is  betweea 
mental  processes  and  mechanical  processes  of  tatne  kind,  not  necessarily  of 
the  eacact  kind  portrayed. 
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tlie  physiology  of  the  future,  save  in  respect  to  a  few  -paai 
of  which  a  ^rord  must  uow  be  said.     And  first  of 

THE    SUMMATION   OF   STIMTTLI 

in  the  same  nerve-tract.  This  is  a  property  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  uuderstauiliug  of  a  great  many  phenomena 
of  the  neural,  and  couuequently  of  the  mental,  life  ;  and  it 
LeUooves  us  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  what  it  means  Ire- 
fore  we  proceed  any  fartlier. 

The  law  is  this,  that  a  Btimidm  which  woidd  he  inadequate  by 
itself  to  excite  a  nerve-centre  to  effective discJiarge  may,  by  acting 
ivitk  one.  or  more  other  atimvli  {eqimlly  iiteffectval  by  theinsdvea 
alone)  bring  the  discharge  about.  The  natural  way  to  con- 
sider this  is  as  a  summation  of  tensions  which  at  last  over- 
come a  resistance.  The  first  of  them  produce  a  'latent 
excitement'  or  a  '  heightened  irritability' — the  phrase  is 
immaterial  so  far  as  practical  consequences  go ;  the  last  is 
the  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Where  the 
neural  process  is  one  that  has  consciousness  for  its  accom- 
paniment, the  final  explosion  would  in  all  cases  seem  to 
involve  a  vind  state  of  feeling  of  a  more  or  less  substantive 
kind.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ten- 
sions whilst  yet  submaximal  or  outwardly  ineffective,  may 
not  also  have  a  share  in  determining  the  total  conscious- 
ness present  in  the  individual  at  the  time.  In  later 
chapters  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
do  have  such  a  share,  and  that  without  their  contribution 
the  fringe  of  relations  which  is  at  every  moment  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  the  mind's  object,  would  not  come  to  consciouB- 
ness  at  alL 

The  subject  belongs  too  much  to  physiology  for  the 
evidence  to  be  cited  in  detail  in  these  pages.  I  will  throw 
into  a  note  a  few  references  for  such  readers  as  may  be  in- 
terested in  following  it  out,*  and  simply  say  that  the  direct 

*ValentiD:  Arcblv  t.  d.  gesammt.  PbyBlol.,  1873.  p.  458.  SlIrliDg; 
Leipzig  Acad.  BericUie,  18T5.  p.  872  (Journal  of  Pbysiol.,  187S).  J. 
Ward:  ArchiT  r.  (Anat.  u.)  Pliyslol.,  1880,  p.  73.  H.  Bewail:  Johu 
Hopkins  Sludica.  1880,  p.  80.  Krouecker  u.  Niculaldes :  Archlv  f. 
(Anat.  u.)  Pbysiol..  1880,  p.  437.  Exaer:  AtchW  t.  die  ges.  Physiol..  Bd. 
aa,  p.  487  (1883).  ICchbard :  Id  HeruiBDii's  HdbcU.  d.  Phyeiol.,  Bd.  i.  Tbl. 
u.  p.  81.    Fnufob-Franclt :    Le^oDS  sur  \ea  I'oaciloau  motricet  du  C'er 
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electrical  irritation  of  the  cortical  centres  sufficiently  proves 
the  point  For  it  was  found  by  the  earliest  experimenters 
here  that  whereas  it  takes  an  exceedingly  strong  current 
to  produce  any  movement  when  a  single  induction-shock 
is  used,  a  rapid  succession  of  induction-shocks  ('  faradiza- 
tion *)  will  produce  movements  when  the  current  is  com- 
paratively weak.  A  single  quotation  from  an  excellent 
investigation  will  exhibit  this  law  under  further  aspects: 

**  If  we  continue  to  stimulate  the  cortex  at  short  intervals  with  the 
strength  of  current  which  produces  the  minimal  muscular  oontrao- 
tion  [of  the  dog's  digital  extensor  muscle],  the  amount  of  contraction 
gradually  increases  till  it  reaches  the  maximum.  Each  eadier  stimula- 
tion Itoves  thus  an  effect  behind  it,  which  increases  the  efficacy  of  the 
following  one.  In  this  summation  of  the  stimuli  ....  the  following 
points  may  be  noted :  1)  Single  stimuli  entirely  inefficacious  when 
alone  may  become  efficacious  by  sufficiently  rapid  reiteration.  If  the 
current  used  is  very  much  less  than  that  which  provokes  the  first  begin- 
ning of  contraction,  a  very  large  number  of  successive  shocks  may  be 
needed  before  the  movement  appears — 20,  50,  once  106  shocks  were 
needed.  2)  The  summation  takes  place  easily  in  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  stimuli.  A  current  too  weak  to 
give  effective  summation  when  its  shocks  are  8  seconds  apart  will  be 
capable  of  so  doing  when  the  interval  is  shortened  to  1  second.  8) 
Not  only  electrical  irritation  leaves  a  modification  which  goes  to  swell 
the  following  stimulus,  but  every  sort  of  irritant  which  can  produce  a 
oontraction  does  so.  If  in  any  way  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscle 
experimented  on  has  been  produced,  or  if  it  is  contracted  spontaneously 
by  the  animal  (as  not  unfrequently  happens  *  by  sympathy,'  during  a 
deep  inspiration),  it  is  found  that  an  electrical  stimulus,  until  then 
inoperative,  operates  energetically  if  immediately  applied."  * 

Furthermore : 

*' In  a  certain  stage  of  the  morphia-narcosis  an  ineffectively  weak 
shock  will  become  powerfully  effective,  if,  immediately  before  its  appli- 

veau,  p.  61  ft.,  889. — For  the  process  of  summation  in  nerves  and  mtudm, 
of.  Hermann:  ibid.  Thl.  i.  p.  109,  and  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Also  Wundt: 
Physiol.  Psych. .  i.  248  ff . ;  Richet :  Travaux  du  Laboratoire  de  Marey,  1877, 
p.  97 ;  L'Homme  et  llntelligence,  pp.  24  ff.,  468 ;  Revue  Philosophique, 
t  XXI.  p.  564.  Kronecker  u.  Hall:  Archiv  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1879; 
SchOnlelD  :  ibid,  1882.  p.  857.  Sertoli  (Hofmann  and  Schwalbe's  Jahrts- 
bericht,  1882.  p.  25.  De  Watteville :  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1888, 
Ko.  7.    GrQnhageo  :  Arch.  f.  d.  geB.  Physiol.,  Bd.  84,  p.  801  (1884). 

*Babnoff  und  Heidenhain :  Ueber  Erregungs-  uod  Hemmungsvorginge 
fa&nerhalb  der  motoriflchen  Himcentren.  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
96,  p.  166  (1881). 
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e&tion  to  the  motor  centre,  the  skin  of  ccrtuin  parts  of  the  body  in 
exposed  to  gentle  tactile  stimulfttion.  ...  If,  having  ascertiiineil  the 
•ubminimal  strength  o(  current  and  convinced  one's  ttelf  repeatedly  of  its 
inefBcocj,  we  draw  onr  hand  a  single  time  liglitly  over  the  skin  of  the 
paw  whoso  cortical  centre  is  the  object  of  stimulation,  ne  find  the  cur- 
rent at  once  strongly  effective.  The  increase  of  irrilubilily  la«tg  soma 
seconds  before  it  disappears.  Sometimes  the  effect  of  a  single  light 
stroking  of  the  paw  is  only  saSicient  to  make  the  previously  ineffectutU 
current  produce  a  very  weak  contraction.  Repenting  the  tactile  stimu- 
lation will  then,  aa  a  rule,  increaeo  the  contraction's  extent."  • 

We  constantly  use  the  siimmation  of  atiniuli  in  onr 
practical  appeals.  It  a  car-liorse  balks,  the  final  way  of 
starting  him  ia  by  applying  a  number  of  eustomarj-  int-ite- 
ments  at  once.  If  the  driver  usea  reins  and  voice,  if  one 
liystander  pulls  at  his  head,  another  lashes  his  hind 
quartern,  and  the  conductor  rings  the  bell,  and  the  dis- 
mounted paBBengers  ehove  the  car,  all  at  the  same  moment, 
liis  obstinacy  generally  yields,  and  he  goes  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. If  we  are  striving  to  remember  a  lost  name  or  tact, 
we  think  of  as  many  '  cues '  as  possible,  so  that  by  their 
joint  action  they  may  recall  what  no  one  of  them  can  recall 
alone.  The  sight  of  a  dead  prey  will  often  not  stimulate  a 
beast  to  pursuit,  but  if  the  sight  of  movement  be  added  to 
that  of  form,  pursuit  occurs.  "  Briicke  noted  that  his  brain- 
less hen,  which  made  no  attempt  to  peck  at  the  grain  under 
her  very  eyes,  began  pecking  if  the  grain  were  thrown  on 
the  ground  with  force,  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  sound."  t 
"Dr.  Allen  Thomson  hatched  out  some  chickens  on  a  carpet, 
where  he  kept  them  for  several  days.  They  showed  no  in- 
clination to  scrape,  .  .  ,  but  when  Dr.  Thomson  sprinkled 
a  little  gravel  on  the  carpet,  .  ,  .  the  chickens  immediately 
began  their  scraping  movements."  J  A  strange  person,  and 
darkness,  are  both  of  them  stimuli  to  fear  and  mistrnst  in 
dogs  (and  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  men).     Neither  circnm- 


•Archfvf.  d-ges.  Physiol..  Bd.  26.  p.  176  ,'1881).  Emer  thinks  |B«. 
Bd-  29.  p-  497  (1882)  )  that  the  Kummiilion  licrc  occurs  in  tlit-  epiiml  ford. 
It  mnkcB  no  diHtrtnce  whiTL-  [bit  finrliculHr  Bummdliou  occurs,  bo  far  as 
the  gcnural  pliilosoiiliy  of  suinriintinu  goes. 

to  11.  Lewes  :  Pliysical  Basis  of  MJod,  p.  479,  where  nuny  almilu 
example*  nrc  jj'*'''".  4ST*0. 

X  Uumuucs  :  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  p.  163. 
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stance  alone  may  awaken  outward  manifestations,  but  to- 
gether,  Le.  when  the  strange  man  is  met  in  the  dark,  the  dog 
will  be  excited  to  idolent  defiance.  *  Street-hawkers  well 
know  the  efficacy  of  summation,  for  they  arrange  themselves 
in  a  line  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  passer  often  buys  from 
the  last  one  of  them,  through  the  effect  of  the  reiterated  so- 
licitation, what  he  refused  to  buy  from  the  first  in  tne  row. 
Aphasia  shows  many  examples  of  summation.  A  patient 
who  cannot  name  an  object  simply  shown  him,  will  name  it 
if  he  touches  as  well  as  sees  it,  etc. 

Instances  of  summation  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  forestall  subsequent  chapters. 
Those  on  Instinct,  the  Stream  of  Thought,  Attention,  Dis- 
crimination, Association,  Memory,  Esthetics,  and  Will,  will 
contain  numerous  exemplifications  of  the  reach  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  purely  psychological  field. 

BXAonoN-Tnoi. 

One  of  the  lines  of  experimental  inrestigation  most 
diligently  followed  of  late  years  is  that  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  time  occupied  by  nervous  events.  Helmholtz  led 
off  by  discoyering  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  frog.  But  the  methods  he  used  were  soon 
applied  to  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  centres,  and  the 
results  caused  much  popidar  scientific  admiration  when 
described  as  measurements  of  the  '  velocity  of  thought' 
The  phrase  '  quick  as  thought'  had  from  time  immemorial 
signified  all  that  was  wonderful  and  elusive  of  determina* 
tion  in  the  line  of  speed ;  and  the  way  in  which  Science 
laid  her  doomful  hand  upon  this  mystery  reminded  people 
of  the  day  when  Franklin  first  *  eripuit  ccdo  ftdtnen^^  fore- 

*  8ee  a  similar  instance  in  Mach  :  Beitr&ge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfln- 
dungen,  p.  86,  a  sparrow  being  the  animal.  My  young  children  are  afraid 
of  their  own  pug-dog.  if  he  enters  their  room  ^fter  they  are  in  bed  and  the 
lights  are  out.  Compare  this  statement  also  :  "  The  first  question  to  a 
peasant  seldom  proves  more  than  a  flapper  to  rouse  the  torpid  adjustment! 
of  his  ears.  The  invariable  answer  of  a  Scottish  peasant  is,  '  What's  your 
wull? ' — that  of  the  English,  a  vacant  stare.  A  second  and  even  a  third 
queition  may  be  required  to  elicit  an  answer."  (R.  Fowler :  Some  Obser- 
fatioDS  on  the  Mental  State  of  the  Blind,  aiid  Deaf,  and  Dumb  (Salisbury, 
1849.  p.  U.) 
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shadowing  the  reign  of  a  newer  and  colder  rsoe  of  god& 
We  shall  ta.ke  up  the  various  operatioDS  measured,  each  in 
the  chapter  to  which  it  more  naturally  pertaius.  I  may 
say,  however,  immediately,  that  the  phraee  '  velocity  of 
thoitght '  is  misleading,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  in  any 
of  the  cases  what  particular  act  of  thought  occurs  during 
the  time  which  is  measured.  '  Velocity  of  nerve-actioD '  ia 
liable  to  the  same  criticism,  for  in  most  cases  we  do  not  know 
what  particular  nerve-processes  occur.  What  the  times 
in  question  really  represent  is  the  total  duration  of  certain 
reactions  upon  etimvli.  Certain  of  the  conditions  of  the  reac- 
tion are  prepared  beforehand  ;  they  consist  in  the  assump- 
tion of  those  motor  and  sensory  tensions  which  we  name 
the  expectant  state.  Just  what  happens  during  the  actual 
time  occupied  by  the  reaction  (in  other  words,  just  what 
ia  added  to  the  pre-existent  tensions  to  produce  the  actual 
discharge]  is  not  made  out  at  present,  either  from  the 
neural  or  from  the  mental  point  of  view. 

The  method  is  essentially  the  same  iu  all  these  investiga- 
tions. A  signal  of  some  sort  is  communicated  to  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  instant  records  itself  on  a  time-register- 
ing apparatus.  The  subject  then  makes  a  muscular  move- 
ment of  some  sort,  which  is  the  'reaction,'  and  which  also 
records  itself  automatically.  The  time  found  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  two  records  is  the  total  time  of  that  observation. 
The    time-registering    instruments  are  of   various   types. 

SlgniO.  RhcUou. 
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One  type  is  that  of  the  revolving  drum  covered  with  smoLed 
paper,  on  which  one  electric  pen  traces  a  line  which  th« 
aignal  breaks  and  the  '  reaction '  draws  again ;  whilst  another 
electric  pen  (connected  with  a  pendulum  or  a  rod  of  metal 
Tibratiag  at  a  known  rate)  traces  alongside  of  the  former 
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Kna  a  'tune-line*  of  which  each  andalation  or  link  standH 
lor  a  oertain  fraotion  of  a  second,  and  against  which  the 
break  in  the  reaction-line  can  be  measured.  Compare 
Kg.  21,  where  the  line  is  broken  hj  the  signal  at  the  first 
arrow,  and  continaed  again  bj  the  reaction  at  the  second. 
Lndwig's  Kymograph,  Marey's  Chronograph  are  good  ex- 
amples  of  this  fype  of  instrnmenL 

Another  ^pe  of  instrament  is  represented  by  the  stop- 
watch, of  which  the  most  perfect  form  is  Hipp's  Chrono* 
aeop&  The  hand  on  the  dial  meaenres  interralB  as  short 
M  y^  of  a  second.    The  signal  (by  an  appropriate  eleotrie 


point.    The  fork  then  tUmMm.  ud.  It*  taekward  inoraiiwt  < 
littBK  ■!■•  bi  dMvB  on  llM  miokad  pspar  bj  tha  pa*.    At  T 
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on  Utamiokad  pspar  br  tha  pa*,    i 

M  ouTU«e  or Uw  fork,  and  at  ran  aMirto  ker  wUcdi  tbi ^_ 

openo  aaJ  wHb  which  tha  deetric  pan  la  eoBnactad.  At  the  Inawst  of  opaalnit,  tha 
^■a  abancaa  Iti  plaee  and  tha  unnuUtfais  Una  is  drawn  at  a  dUTwant  ferel  on  tha 
---•r.  Im  opanlBit  oaa  ba  mada  to  aarra  aa  a  ulitsal  to  llM  naotT  In  a  tarfatr 
rV,  aad  Ida  nacHoa  oan  ba  made  to  eloaa  tha  pan  afafn.  when  the  Una  n- 
n  to  Rb  Orat  laraL    Tha  raaetlaD  Uoh  •  the  nomber  of  undolatlau  traoad  at 


eonnection)  starts  it ;  the  reaction  atops  it ;  and  by  reading 
off  its  initial  and  terminal  positions  we  have  immediately 
and  with  no  farther  trouble  the  time  we  seek,  A  still 
nmpler  instniment,  thoogh  one  not  very  satisfactory  in  its 
working,  is  the  *  psychodometer '  of  Exner  A  Obersteiner, 
oi  which  I  picture  a  modification  devised  by  my  oolleaga« 
Professor  H.  P.  Bowditoh,  which  works  very  welL 

The  manner  in  which  the  signal  and  reaction  are  con- 
Deoted  with  the  chronographio  apparatus  raries  indefinitely 
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inaccnrate  for  use,  and,  aa  Wimdt  himself  admits,  *  the  pre- 
cise duration  of  stage  3  must  at  present  be  left  enveloped 
with  that  of  the  other  processes,  in  the  total  reaction-time. 

My  own  belief  is  that  no  such  succession  of  conscious 
feelings  as  Wundt  describes  takes  place  during  stage  3. 
It  is  a  process  of  central  excitement  and  discharge,  with 
which  doubtless  some  feeling  coexists,  but  what  feeling  we 
cannot  tell,  because  it  is  so  fugitive  and  so  immediately 
eclipsed  by  the  more  substantive  and  enduring  memory  of 
the  impression  as  it  came  in,  and  of  the  executed  move- 
ment of  response.  FeeUng  of  the  impression,  attention  to 
it,  thought  of  the  reaction,  volition  to  react,  wovM,  undoubt- 
edly, all  be  links  of  the  process  under  other  condiUons,\  and 
would  lead  to  the  same  reaction^after  an  indefinitely  longer 
time.  But  these  other  conditions  are  not  those  of  the 
experiments  we  are  discussing ;  and  it  is  mythological  psy- 
chology (of  whit'h  we  shall  see  many  later  examples)  to  con- 
clude that  because  two  mental  processes  lead  to  the  same 
result  they  must  be  similar  in  their  inward  subjective  con- 
stitution. The  feeling  of  stage  3  is  certainly  no  articulate 
perception.  It  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  sense  of  a, 
reflex  discharge.  Tlie  read-ion  whose  tinte  is  measured  is, 
in  short,  a  rejtex  aetion  pure  aiul  simple,  and  not  a  psychic 
ad.  A  foregoing  psychic  condition  is,  it  is  true,  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  reflex  action.  The  preparation  of  the 
attention  and  volition ;  the  expectation  of  the  signal  and 
the  readiness  of  the  hand  to  move,  the  instant  it  shall  come ; 
the  nervous  tension  in  which  the  subject  waits,  are  all  con- 
ditions of  the  formation  iu  him  for  the  time  being  of  a  new 
path  or  arc  of  reflex  discharge.  The  tract  from  the  sense- 
organ  which  receives  the  stimulus,  into  the  motor  centre 
which  discharges  the  reaction,  is  already  tingling  with  pre- 
monitory innervation,  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  heightened 
irritability  by  the  expectant  attention,  that  the  signal  ia 
instantaneously  sufficient  to  cause  the  overflow,  J     No  other 

•  P.  Saa.     Cf.  uIbo  Ripliel,  Rev.  Pliiloa.,  \i.  305-6.  ' 

f  Fbr  inalaDce,  l(,  on  tUe  previous  day,  one  hiul  resolved  to  act  on  ft 
•Ignol  wheu  it  should  come,  and  it  now  (»me  whilst  we  were  engBged  In 
other  things,  and  reminded  ns  of  the  resolve. 

t  ■'  I  need  hardly  mention  Ihitt  BUcceasin  llieso  ciiwrimenla  depends  In 
a  high  degree  on  our  conctntralioD  of  atlention.    If  inattentive,  one  («ts 
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tract  of  the  nervous  system  is,  at  the  momei^t,  in  this  hair- 
trigger  condition*  The  consequence  is  that  one  sometimes 
responds  to  a  wrong  signal,  especially  if  it  be  an  impression 
of  the  same  hind  with  the  signal  we  expect*  But  if  by 
chance  we  are  tired,  or  the  signal  is  unexpectedly  weak, 
and  we  do  not  react  instantly,  but  only  after  an  express 
perception  that  the  signal  has  come,  and  an  express  voli- 
tion, the  time  becomes  quite  disproportionately  long  (a 
second  or  more,  according  to  Exnert)i  and  we  feel  that  the 
process  is  in  nature  altogether  different 

In  fact,  the  reaction-time  experiments  are  a  case  to 
which  we  can  immediately  apply  what  we  have  just  learned 
about  the  summation  of  stimuli  '  Expectant  attention*  is 
but  the  subjective  name  for  what  objectively  is  a  partial 
stimulation  of  a  certain  pathway,  the  pathway  from  the 
*  centre '  for  the  signal  to  that  for  the  discharge.  In  Chapter 
XI  we  shall  see  that  all  attention  involves  excitement  from 
within  of  the  tract  concerned  in  feeling  the  objects  to  which 
attention  is  given.  The  tract  here  is  the  excito-motor  arc 
about  to  be  traversed.  The  signal  is  but  the  spark  from 
without  which  touches  off  a  train  already  laid.  The  per- 
formance, under  these  conditions,  exactly  resembles  any 
reflex  action.  The  only  difference  is  that  whilst,  in  the 
ordinarily  so-called  reflex  acts,  the  reflex  arc  is  a  permanent 
result  .of  organic  growth,  it  is  here  a  transient  result  of 
previous  cerebral  conditions.  % 

very  discrepant  figures.  .  .  .  This  conoentration  of  the  attention  is  in  the 
highest  decpwe  exhausting.  After  some  experiments  in  which  I  was  oon- 
cemed  to  get  results  as  uniform  as  possible,  I  was  covered  with  perspiration 
and  excessively  fatigued  although  I  had  sat  quietly  in  my  chair  all  the 
while."    (Exner,  loc.  cU.  vn.  618.) 

*  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  226. 

t  Pflnger's  Archiv,  vii.  616. 

}  In  short,  what  M.  Delboeuf  calls  an  'organs  adwrUiee,'  The  reaction- 
time,  moreoyer,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  reaction  itself  being  of  a  reflex 
order.  Some  reflexes  (sneezing,  e.g.)  are  very  slow.  The  only  time* 
measurement  of  a  reflex  act  in  the  human  subject  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  Exner's  measurement  of  winking  (in  Pflflger's  Archiv  f. 
d.  gesammt.  Physiol.,  Bd.  viii.  p.  526,  1874).  He  found  that  when  the 
stimulus  was  a  flash  of  light  it  took  the  wink  0.2168  sec.  to  occur.  A  strong 
electric  shock  to  the  cornea  shortened  the  time  to  0.0678  sec.  The  ordinary 
'  reaction-time '  is  midway  between  these  values.  Exner '  reduces '  his  times 
by  eliminating  the  physiological  process  of  conduction.    His  '  reduced 
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I  Bm  happy  to  say  that  since  the  preceding  paragraphi 
(and  the  notes  thereto  appertaining)  were  written,  Wnndt 
ha8  liimseH  become  converted  to  the  view  which  I  defend. 
He  now  admits  that  in  the  shortest  reactions  "there  is 
neither  apperception  nor  will,  but  that  they  are  merely 
brain-reflexes  due  to  practice."  *  The  means  of  his  conver- 
sion are  certain  experiments  performed  in  his  laboratory 
by  Herr  L.  Lanjje,  t  who  was  led  to  distinguish  between 
two  waya  of  setting  the  attention  in  reacting  on  a  signal, 
and  who  found  that  they  gave  very  different  time-reBulta. 
In  the  '  extreme  sensorial '  way,  as  Lange  calls  it,  of  reacting, 


mlDimum  wlnktng-tlme '  i»  then  0.0-171  {Viid.  S31),  wlitlat  hU  reduced  tcac- 
tlOQ-ttrae  is  0  Oaatt  {,0>0I.  vn.  8371.  Thtse  flgiire*  bave  roftlly  no  scientiflc 
value  beyond  iliat  of  abowiog,  according  U)  Esner's  own  belief  (tii.  S31), 
tbui  reaction-time  and  reflex-Ume  measure  processes  of  essenllalty  the  same 
order.  Hia  deacriplion.  moreover,  of  Ihe  proceaa  is  an  excellent  dcacriptioD 
of  R  reflex  act,  "Every  one,"  aays  he,  "  wbo  makes  reaction-time  experi- 
ments for  tbe  flrat  time  is  surprised  to  find  bow  little  be  Is  master  of  bis  own 
movements,  bo  soon  as  it  becomes  a  qiiestiou  of  executing  tbem  with  a 
maximum  ot  speed.  Not  only  does  their  energy  lie,  as  it  were,  oiilslde  llie 
field  of  choice,  but  even  the  time  in  which  the  movement  occurs  depends 
only  partly  upon  ourselves.  We  jerk  our  arm,  and  we  can  afterwards  tell 
with  luttonUbing  precision  whether  we  have  jerked  it  quicker  or  slower  Ibaa 
anottier  time,  although  we  have  do  powerto  jerk  it  exactly  b1  the  wished- for 
moment,"— Wuodt  himself  admits  that  when  we  await  a  strong  signal  with 
tense  preparation  there  Is  no  conaciouanesa  of  any  duality  of  'appercep- 
tion' and  motor  rcsponsE::  the  two  are  conlinuoua  (Physiol.  P^cb.,  ti. 
a3«).— Mr.  Cattell's  view  la  identical  with  tbe  one  I  defend.  "I  Iblnk." 
he  says,  ■'  that  if  the  procesaea  of  perception  and  willing  are  present  at  al) 
Ihey  are  very  rudimentary.  .  .  .  The  subject,  by  a  voluntary  cHort  [before 
tbe  signal  comes],  puts  the  lines  of  communication  between  tbe  centre  for  " 
the  stimulus  "  and  the  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  motions  ...  In  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  When,  therefore,  a  nervous  Impulse  reaches  the" 
former  centre,  "itcauscabmin-changealn  < wo  directions;  an  Impulse  moves 

I  along  to  the  cortex  aad  calls  forth  there  a  perception  corresponding  to  the 
stimulus,  while  at  tbe  same  time  an  impulse  follows  a  line  ot  small  reslal- 
ance  to  the  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  mollons,  and  the  propemervoua 
Impulse,  already  prepared  and  waiting  for  the  signal.  Is  sent  from  the 
centre  to  the  muscle  of  tbe  band.  When  the  reaction  has  often  been 
made  the  entire  cerebral  proceas  becomes  automatic,  the  impulse  of  itself 
T:(kOB  the  well -I  ravelled  way  to  the  motor  centre,  and  releases  tbe  motor 
Impulse."  (Mind,  ii.  233-3.)— Finally,  Prof,  Llpps  has,  In  bla  elaborate 
u'ny  (Qrundtalsacbcn,  170-186).  made  mince-meat  of  tbe  view  that  stage  S 
Involves  either  conscious  perception  or  conscious  will. 
•  Physiol.  Psych,,  5d  edition  {1887).  vol.  n.  p.  266. 
\  PhUosophlscbe  Sludlen,  vol.  iv.  p,  478  (1888). 
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one  keeps  one's  mind  as  intent  as  possible  upon  the  ex- 
pected signal,  and  *  purposely  avoids '  *  thinking  of  the  move- 
ment  to  be  executed ;  in  the  *  extreme  muscular  *  way  one 
'  does  not  think  at  all '  f  of  the  signal,  but  stands  as  ready  as 
possible  for  the  moyemeni  The  muscular  reactions  are 
much  shorter  than  the  sensorial  ones,  the  average  differ- 
ence being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tenth  of  a  second. 
Wundt  accordingly  calls  them  *  shortened  reactions '  and, 
with  Lange,  admits  them  to  be  mere  reflexes ;  whilst  the 
sensorial  reactions  he  calls  ^complete,'  and  holds  to  his 
original  conception  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The 
facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  even  this 
amount  of  fidelity  to  the  original  Wundtian  position. 
When  we  begin  to  react  in  the  *  extreme  sensorial '  way, 
Lange  says  that  we  get  times  so  very  long  that  they  must 
be  rejected  from  the  count  as  non-typicaL  "  Only  after 
the  reacter  has  succeeded  by  repeated  and  conscientious 
practice  in  bringing  about  an  extremely  precise  co-ordina- 
tion of  his  voluntary  impulse  with  his  sense-impression 
do  we  get  times  which  can  be  regarded  as  typical  sensorial 
reaction-times."  %  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  excessive 
and  *  untypical '  times  are  probably  the  real  *  complete  times,' 
the  only  ones  in  which  distinct  processes  of  actual  percep- 
tion and  volition  occur  (see  above,  pp.  88-9).  The  typical 
sensorial  time  which  is  attained  by  practice  is  probably 
another  sort  of  reflex,  less  perfect  than  the  reflexes  pre- 
pared by  straining  one's  attention  towards  the  movement  § 
The  times  are  much  more  variable  in  the  sensorial  way 
than  in  the  muscular.  The  several  muscular  reactions 
differ  little  from  each  other.  Only  in  them  does  the  phe- 
nomenon occur  of  reacting  on  a  faJse  signal,  or  of  reacting 
before  the  signal.  Times  intermediate  between  these  two 
types  occur  according  as  the  attention  fails  to  turn  itself 
exclusively  to  one  of  the  extremes.  It  is  obvious  that  Herr 
Lange's  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  reaction  is  a 
highly  important  one,  and  that  the   *  extreme  muscular 


*  Zoe.  dl.  p.  488.  \Loo,eU,^.^l.  %  Loc,  eU.  ii,  4S^, 

g  Lange  has  an  interesting  hypothesis  as  to  the  brain-process  concerned 
in  the  latter,  for  which  I  can  only  refer  to  his  essay. 
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method,*  giriiig  both  the  shortest  times  and  the  most  coD- 
stant  oneB,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  comparative  investi- 
gations.  Herr  Lange's  own  muscular  time  averaged 
0".123  ;  his  sensorial  time,  0".230. 

These  teaction-time  experiments  are  then  in  no  sense 
measuremeDts  of  the  swiftness  of  thought.  Only  when  we 
complicate  them  is  there  a  chance  for  anything  like  an 
intellectual  operation  to  occur.  They  may  be  complicated 
in  variouB  ways.  The  reaction  may  be  withheld  until  the 
signal  has  consciously  awakened  a  distinct  idea  (Wundt's 
discrimination-time,  association-time)  and  then  performed. 
Or  there  may  be  a  variety  of  possible  signals,  each  with 
a  different  reaction  assigned  to  it,  and  the  reacter  may 
be  uncertain  which  one  he  is  about  to  receive.  The 
reaction  would  then  hardly  seem  to  occur  without  a  pre- 
liminary recognition  and  choice.  We  shall  see,  however, 
in  the  appropriate  chapters,  that  the  discrimination  and 
choice  involved  in  such  a  reaction  are  widely  different  from 
the  intellectual  operations  of  which  we  are  ordinarily  coo- 
aoiouB  under  those  names.  Meanwhile  the  simple  reaction- 
time  remains  as  the  starting  point  of  all  these  superinduced 
complications.  It  is  the  fundamental  physiological  con- 
Btant  in  all  time-measarements.  As  such,  its  own  variations 
have  an  interest,  and  must  be  briefly  passed  in  review. 

The  reaction-time  varies  with  the  individual  and  his  age. 
An  individital  may  have  it  particularly  long  in  respect  of 
signals  of  one  sense  (Buccola,  p.  Ii7),  but  not  of  others. 
Old  and  uncultivated  people  have  it  long  (nearly  a  second, 
in  an  old  pauper  observed  by  Exner,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vn. 
612-4).  Children  have  it  long  (half  a  second,  Herzen  ia 
finccola,  p.  Ifi2). 

Practice  shortens  it  to  a  quantity  which  is  for  each  indi- 
vidaal  a  minimum  beyond  which  no  farther  reduction  can 
be  made.  The  aforesaid  old  pauper's  time  was,  after 
mnch  practice,  reduced  to  0.1866  sec.  (loc.  cit.  p. 

'The  reader  who  wishes  lo  Icnow  more  about  Ihc  matter  will  find  a 
most  (aiihful  coropilMion  of  nil  Ihni  V.iut  Ite^ii  done.  [ogctUer 
origlaBi  mntter,  in  O.  BuccoIb'b  '  hegge  del  Ti'mpo. '  elc.  Bee  also  chap- 
ter xn  of  Wundfg  Pbysiol.  Psychology  ;  Exner  Id  HermBnu's  Hdbch., 
Bd.  S,  ThI.  ii.  pp.  2&^»S0 ;  also  KIbot'a  CoQtemp.  Germ.  Piyek. 
chap.  Tin. 
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Fatigve  lengthens  it. 

Ckmceniraiion  of  aiterUion  shortens  ii  Details  will  be 
giyen  in  the  chapter  on  Attention. 

The  fuUure  of  the  signal  makes  it  vary.*  Wnndt  writes : 

'*  I  found  that  the  reaction-time  for  impressions  on  the  skin  with 
electric  stimulus  is  less  than  for  true  touch-sensations,  as  the  following 
aTerages  show: 

Sound. 0.167  sec.  0.0221  sec. 

Light 0.222    *'  0.0219    " 

Electric  skin-sensation 0.201    ''  0.0115    " 

Touch-sensations 0.218    ''  0.0184   " 

*'I  here  bring  together  the  averages  which  have  been  obtained  by 
some  other  observers : 

Hirach.  Hfr"k4»1.  Kimar. 

Sound 0.149  0.1505  0.1860 

Light 0.200  0.2246  0.1506 

Skin-sensation 0.182  0. 1546  0. 1887 ''  t 

Thermic  reactions  have  been  lately  measured  by  A. 
Gk>ldscheider  and  by  Yintschgau  (1887),  who  find  them 
slower  than  reactions  from  touch.  That  from  heat  espe- 
cially is  very  slow,  more  so  than  from  cold,  the  differences 
(according  to  Goldscheidor)  depending  on  the  nerve-ter- 
minations in  the  skin. 

OuBtatory  reactions  were  measured  by  Yintschgau.  They 
differed  according  to  the  substances  used,  running  up  to 
half  a  second  as  a  maximum  when  identification  took  place. 
The  mere  perception  of  the  presence  of  the  substance  on 
the  tongue  varied  from  0".159  to  0".219  (Pfliiger's  Archir, 
XIT.  529> 

O^actory  reactions  have  been  studied  by  Yintschgaa^ 


*Tbe  nature  of  the  movement  also  seems  to  make  it  vary.  Mr.  B.  I. 
Oilman  and  I  reacted  to  the  same  signal  by  simply  raising  our  hand,  and 
again  by  carrying  our  liand  towards  our  back.  The  moment  registered  was 
always  that  at  which  the  hand  broke  an  electric  contact  in  9ia/rting\o 
move.  But  it  started  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  second  later  when  tlM 
more  extensive  movement  was  the  one  to  be  made.  Orcbansky,  on  tht 
other  hand,  experimenting  on  contractions  of  the  masseter  muscle,  found 
(Aichiv  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1889,  p.  187)  that  the  greater  the  amplitude 
of  contraction  intended,  the  shorter  grew  the  time  of  reaction.  He 
explains  this  by  the  fact  that  a  more  ample  contraction  uiakes  a  greater 
oppiol  to  ik$  aUention,  and  that  this  shortens  the  times. 

tPhyrioL  Psych.,  u.  238. 
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Baccola,  and  Beannis.  They  are  slow,  averaging  about 
half  a  second  (cf.  Beannis,  Becherches  exp.  snr  rActdyit^ 
C6r6brale,  1884,  p.  49  flf.). 

It  will  be  observed  that  sovmd  is  more  promptly  reacted 
on  than  either  ^gld  or  iow^L  Taste  and  «meC  are  slower 
than  either.  One  individual,  who  reacted  to  touch  upon 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  0'M25,  took  0''.993  to  react  upon 
the  taste  of  quinine  applied  to  the  same  spot.  In  another, 
upon  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  reaction  to  touch  being 
0'M41,  that  to  sugar  was  0'^552  (Yintschgau,  quoted  by 
Buccola,  p.  103).  Buccola  found  the  reaction  to  odors  to 
vary  from  0'^334  to  0''.681,  according  to  the  perfume  used 
and  the  individual. 

The  intensity  of  the  signal  makes  a  difference.  The  in- 
tenser  the  stimulus  the  shorter  the  time.  Herzen  (Grund- 
linien  einer  allgem.  Psychophysiologie,  p.  101)  compared 
the  reaction  from  a  com  on  the  toe  with  that  from  the  skin 
of  the  hand  of  the  same  subject.  The  two  places  were 
stimulated  simultaneously,  and  the  subject  tried  to  react 
simultaneously  with  both  hand  and  foot,  but  the  foot  always 
went  quickest.  When  the  sound  skin  of  the  foot  was 
touched  instead  of  the  corn,  it  was  the  hand  which  always 
reacted  first.  Wundt  tries  to  show  that  when  the  signal  is 
made  barely  perceptible,  the  time  is  probably  the  same  in 
all  the  senses,  namely,  about  0.332^'  (PhysioL  Psych.,  2d 
ed.,  n.  224). 

Where  the  signal  is  of  touch,  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied  makes  a  difference  in  the  resultant  reaction-time. 
G.  S.  Hall  and  V.  Kries  found  (Archiv  f.  Anat  u.  PhysioL, 
1879)  that  when  the  finger-tip  was  the  place  the  reaction 
was  shorter  than  when  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  was 
used,  in  spite  of  the  greater  length  of  nerve-trunk  to  be 
traversed  in  the  latter  case.  This  discovery  invalidates  the 
measurements  of  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  current 
in  human  nerves,  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  method  of 
comparing  reaction-times  from  places  near  the  root  and 
near  the  extremity  of  a  limb.  The  same  observers  found 
that  signals  seen  Dy  the  periphery  of  the  retina  gave  longer 
times  than  the  same  signals  seen  by  direct  vision. 

The  season  makes  a  difference,  the  time  being  some  hun- 
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dredths  of  a  second  shorter  on  cold  winter  days  (Yintschgaa 
apud  Exner,  Hermann's  Hdbll.,  p.  270). 

Intoxicants  alter  the  time.  Coffee  and  tea  appear  to 
shorten  it  Small  doses  of  tvine  and  alcohol  first  shorten  and 
then  lengthen  it ;  but  the  shortening  stage  tends  to  disap- 
pear if  a  large  dose  be  given  immediately.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  report  of  two  German  observers.  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren, 
whose  observations  are  more  thorough  than  any  previous 
ones,  could  find  no  very  decided  effects  from  ordinary  doses 
(Journal  of  Physiology,  viii.  311).  Morphia  lengthens  the 
time.  Amyl-nitrite  lengthens  it,  but  after  the  inhalation  it 
may  fall  to  less  than  the  normal.  Ether  and  chloroform 
lengthen  it  (for  authorities,  etc.,  see  Buccola,  p.  189). 

Certain  diseased  states  naturally  lengthen  the  time. 

The  hypnotic  trance  has  no  constant  effect,  sometimes 
shortening  and  sometimes  lengthening  it  (Hall,  Mind,  vm. 
170 ;  James,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Psych.  Research,  246). 

The  time  taken  to  inhibit  a  movement  (e.g.  to  cease  con- 
traction of  jaw-muscles)  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  to 
produce  one  (Gad,  Archiv  f.  (Anat  u.)  Physiol.,  1887,  468 ; 
Orchansky,  Und.,  1889,  1885> 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  reaction- 
time,  of  which  I  have  cited  but  a  small  pari  It  is  a  sort 
of  work  which  appeals  particularly  to  patient  and  exact 
minds,  and  they  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

OEBBBBAL  BLOOD-BUFFLY. 

The  next  point  to  occupy  our  attention  is  the  changes  of 
circulation  which  accompany  cerebral  activity. 

All  parts  of  the  cortex,  when  electrically  excited,  produce 
alterations  both  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The  blood- 
pressure  rises,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  body,  no  matter  where 
the  cortical  irritation  is  applied,  though  the  motor  zone  is 
the  most  sensitive  region  for  the  purpose.  Elsewhere  the 
current  must  be  strong  enough  for  an  epileptic  attack  to  be 
produced.*  Slowing  and  quickening  of  the  heart  are  also 
observed,  and  are  independent  of  the  vaso-constrictive 
phenomenon.     Mosso,    using    his    ingenious   'plethysmo- 

*  Fran9ois-FraDck,  Fonctions  Motrices,  Le^on  xxn. 
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graph'  &a  an  indicator,  discovered  that  the  blood-sapp^ 
the  ai'ms  diiuioished  duiiug  iiiteUectual  activity,  aud  found 
farthermore   that   the   arterial   tensiuii  (as  shown  by  the 
Bphygmograph)   was    increased    in    these    members    (see 


Fia.  as.— SpbjnnagTBPlUc  pulim-T racing.    A.  6 


'?,; 


repoBe ;  B,  duiluf  to- 


Pig.  23).  So  slight  an  emotion  as  that  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  Professor  Ludwig  into  the  laboratory  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  shrinkage  of  the  arms.*  The  brain 
itself  is  an  excessively  vascular  organ,  a  sponge  full  of 
blood,  iu  fact ;  and  another  of  Mosso's  inventions  showed 
that  wheu  less  blood  weut  to  the  arms,  more  went  to  the 
bead.  Tbe  subject  to  be  observed  lay  on  a  delicately  bal- 
anced table  which  could  tip  downward  either  at  the  head 
or  at  the  foot  if  the  weight  of  either  end  were  increased. 
The  moment  emotional  or  intellectual  activity  began  in  the 
subject,  down  went  the  balance  at  the  head-end,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redistribution  of  blood  in  his  system.  But 
the  best  proof  of  the  immediate  afHux  of  blood  to  the  brain 
during  mental  activity  is  due  to  Mosso's  obser\'ation8  on 
three  persons  whose  brain  had  been  laid  bare  by  lesion  of 
the  skull.  By  means  of  apparatus  described  in  his  book,  f 
this  physiologist  was  enabled  to  let  the  brain-pulse  record 
itself  directly  by  a  tracing.  The  intra-cranial  blood-pressure 
rose  immediately  whenever  the  subject  was  spoken  to,  or 
when  he  began  to  think  actively,  as  in  sohing  a  problem  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Mosso  gives  in  his  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  reproductions  of  tracings  which  show  the  instanta- 
neity  of  the  change  of  blood-supply,  whenever  the  mental 
activity  was  quickened  by  any  cause  whatever,  intellectual 

•La  Pbii™(I8S4).  p.  117. 

t  Ueber  Ava  Krelslauf  des  Bluies  Im  meDSchllchen  Qeblni  (1381), 
chap.  u.  Tbe  IntroduciioD  gives  tbe  history  of  our  previous  koowledxa 
iit  U)«  nibjaot 
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or  emotionaL  He  relates  of  his  female  subject  that  one 
day  whilst  tracing  her  brain-pulse  he  observed  a  sudden 
rise  with  no  apparent  outer  or  inner  cause.  She  however 
confessed  to  him  afterwards  that  at  that  moment  she  had 
caught  sight  of  a  akyU  on  top  of  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
xoom«  and  that  this  had  given  her  a  slight  emotion. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  were 
independent  of  respiratory  changes,*  and  followed  the 
quickening  of  mental  activity  almost  immediately.  We 
must  suppose  a  very  delicate  adjustment  whereby  the  cir- 
culation follows  the  needs  of  the  cerebral  activity.  Blood 
very  likely  may  rush  to  each  region  of  the  cortex  accord- 
ing as  it  is  most  active,  but  of  this  we  know  nothing.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  activity  of  the  nervous  matter  is  the 
primary  phenomenon,  and  the  afflux  of  blood  its  secondary 
consequence.  Many  popular  writers  talk  as  if  it  were 
the  other  way  about,  and  as  if  mental  activity  were  due  to 
the  afflux  of  blood.  But,  as  Professor  H.  N.  Martin  has 
well  said,  "that  belief  has  no  physiological  foundation 
whatever;  it  is  even  directly  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of 
cell  life/'t  A  chronic  pathological  congestion  may,  it  is  true, 
have  secondary  consequences,  but  the  primary  congestions 
which  we  have  been  considering  foUow  the  activity  of  the 
brain-cells  by  an  adaptive  reflex  vaso-motor  mechanism 
doubtless  as  elaborate  as  that  which  harmonizes  blood- 
supply  with  cell-action  in  any  muscle  or  gland. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep 
I  will  speak  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  that  subject. 

OEREBBAL  THERMOMlTrBY. 

Brain-activity  seems  accompanied  by  a  local  disengagement 
of  Jieat.  The  earliest  careful  work  in  this  direction  was  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Lombard  in  1867.  Dr.  Lombard's  latest  results  in- 
clude the  records  of  over  60,000  observations. :(  He  noted  the 

*  In  this  conclusion  M.  Gley  (Archiyes  de  Pbysiologie,  1881,  p.  743) 
agrees  with  Professor  Mosso.  Gley  found  his  pulse  rise  1-8  beats,  his 
carotid  dilate,  and  his  radial  artery  contract  during  hard  mental  work. 

f  Address  before  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Society  of  Maryland,  1879. 

i  Sm  his  book;  "  £xperimental  Researches  on  the  Regional  Tempera- 
tan  of  the  Head"  (London.  1879). 
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elianges  Id  delicate  tliermometera  and  electric  piles  placed 
againBt  tLe  scalp  in  liumaD  beings,  and  fouud  tliat  auy  intel- 
lectual effort,8ucli  as  computiiig,  composing,  recitiug  poetry 
Bilently  or  aloud,  and  especially  that  emotioual  excitement 
such  as  an  anger  fit,  caused  a  general  rise  of  temperature, 
which  rarely  exceeded  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  rise  was 
in  moat  cases  more  marked  in  the  middle  region  of  the  head 
than  elsewhere.  Strange  to  saj,  it  was  greater  in  reciting 
pastry  silently  than  in  reciting  it  aloud.  Dr.  Lombard's 
explanation  is  that  "  in  internal  recitation  an  additional 
portion  of  energy,  which  in  recitation  aloud  was  con- 
verted into  nervous  and  muscular  force,  now  appears  as 
heat."  *  I  should  suggest  rather,  if  we  must  have  a  theory, 
that  the  surplus  of  heat  in  recitation  to  one's  self  is  due  to 
inhibitory  processes  which  are  absent  when  we  recite  aloud, 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we  shall  see  that  the  «iVnj)^  cen- 
tral process  is  to  apeak  wheu  we  think  ;  to  think  silently 
involves  a  check  in  addition.  In  1870  the  indefatigable 
Schiif  took  up  the  subject,  experimenting  on  live  dogs  and 
chickens,  plunging  thermo-electric  needles  into  the  sub- 
stance of  their  brain,  to  eliminate  poseible  errors  from 
vascular  changes  in  the  skin  when  the  thermometers  were 
placed  upon  the  scalp.  After  habituation  was  established, 
he  tested  the  animals  with  various  sensations,  tactile,  optic, 
olfactory,  and  auditory.  He  found  very  regularly  an  im- 
mediate deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  indicating  an  abrupt 
alteration  of  the  intra-cerebral  temperature.  When,  for  in- 
stance, he  presented  an  empty  roll  of  paper  to  the  nose  of 
his  dog  as  it  lay  motionless,  there  was  a  small  deflection, 
but  when  a  piece  of  meat  was  in  the  paper  the  deflection 
was  much  greater.  Schiff  concluded  from  these  and  other 
experiments  that  sensorial  activity  heats  the  brain-tissue, 
but  he  did  not  try  to  localize  the  increment  of  heat  beyond 
finding  that  it  was  in  both  hcniispheres,  whatever  might  be 
the  sensation  applied,  t  Dr.  R.  W.  Amidon  in  1880  made 
a  farther  step  forward,  in  localizing  the  heat  produced  by 
voluntary  muscular  contractions.     Applying  a  number  of 

*  Loe.  tit.  p.  IBS. 

fTlie  moat  conveDicnl  account  ot  ScbiC'a  experlmeDta  Is  bf  Prof. 
Bereen.  In  llie  Rptub  Pliiloaophique,  vol.  ixi.  p,  H. 
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delicate  sarface-thermometers  simultaneouslj  against  the 
scalp,  he  found  that  when  different  muscles  of  the  body 
were  made  to  contract  yigorously  for  ten  minutes  or  more, 
different  regions  of  the  scalp  rose  in  temperature,  that  the 
regions  were  well  focalized,  and  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  often  considerably  over  a  Fahrenheit  degree.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  he  gives  a  diagram  in  which  num- 
bered regions  represent  the  centres  of  highest  temperature 
for  the  various  special  movements  which  were  investigated. 
To  a  large  extent  they  correspond  to  the  centres  for  the 
same  movements  assigned  by  Ferrier  and  others  on  other 
grounds ;  only  they  cover  more  of  the  skull.* 

Phosphorus  and  Thought. 

Chemical  action  must  of  course  accompany  brain-activity. 
But  little  definite  is  known  of  its  exact  nature.  Cholesterin 
and  creatin  are  both  excrementitious  products,  and  are 
both  found  in  the  brain.  The  subject  belongs  to  chemistry 
rather  than  to  psychology,  and  I  only  mention  it  here  for 
the  sake  of  saying  a  word  about  a  wide-spread  popu- 
lar error  about  brain-activity  and  phosphorus.  '  Ohnt 
Phosphor^  hein  Oedanhe^*  was  a  noted  war-cry  of  the 
'  materialists  *  during  the  excitement  on  that  subject  which 
filled  Germany  in  the  '60s.  The  brain,  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  contains  phosphorus,  and  a  score  of 
other  chemicals  besides.  Why  the  phosphorus  should  be 
picked  out  as  its  essence,  no  one  knows.  It  would  be 
equally  true  to  say  '  Ohne  Wasser  kein  Gedanke,'  or  '  Ohne 
Kochsalz  kein  Gedanke  * ;  for  thought  would  stop  as  quickly 
if  the  brain  should  dry  up  or  lose  its  NaCl  as  if  it  lost  its 
phosphorus.  In  America  the  phosphorus-delusion  has 
twined  itself  round  a  saying  quoted  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
from  Professor  L.  Agassiz,  to  the  effect  that  fishermen  are 
more  intelligent  than  farmers  because  they  eat  so  much  fish, 
which  contains  so  much  phosphorus.  All  the  facts  may  be 
doubted. 

The  only  straight  way  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

*  A  New  Study  of  Cerebral  Ck)rtical  Localization  (N.  T.,  Putnam, 
1880),  n.  48-(n. 
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pliospliorns  to  thought  would  be  to  find  whether  moreT 
excreted  by  the  brain  dnriog  meDtal  activity  than  during 
rest  Uofortunatety  we  cannot  do  this  directly,  but  con 
only  gauge  the  amount  of  PO,  in  the  urine,  which  repre- 
senta  other  orgaus  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  this  procedure, 
as  Dr.  Edes  says,  is  lil^e  measuring  the  rise  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  tell  where  there  has  been  a 
thunder-storm  in  Minnesota.*  It  has  been  adopted,  how- 
ever, by  a  variety  of  observers,  soma  of  whom  found  the 
phosphates  in  the  urine  diminished,  whilst  others  found 
them  increased,  by  intellectual  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  constant  relation.  In  maniacal 
excitement  less  phosphorus  than  usual  seems  to  be  excreted. 
More  is  excreted  during  sleep.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  into  which  I  will 
not  enter,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the  popular  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  has  no  exact  foundation. f  The 
fact  that  phosphorus-preparations  may  do  good  in  nervous 
exhaustion  proves  nothing  as  to  the  part  played  by  phos- 
phorus in  mental  activity.  Like  iron,  arsenic,  and  other 
remedies  it  is  a  stimnlant  or  tonic,  of  whose  intimate  work- 
ings in  the  system  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  which 
moreover  does  good  in  an  extremely  small  number  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  prescribed. 

The  phosphorus-philosophers  have  often  compared 
thought  to  a  secretion.  "  The  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the 
kidneys  secrete  urine,  or  aa  the  livpr  secretes  bile,"  are 
phrases  which  one  sometimes  hear  The  lame  analogy 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  The  materials  which  the  brain 
povra  into  ''  •  blood  (cholesterin,  creatiu,  xanthin,  or  what- 
ever they  n.ay  be)  are  the  analogues  of  the  urine  and  the 
bile,  being  in  fact  real  material  excreta.  As  far  as  these 
matt'  8  go,  the  brain  is  a  ductless  gland.  But  we  know  of 
no'    Jig  connected  with  liver-  aud  kidney-activity  which  can 

•  Archives  of  MediclDC,  vol.  s,  No,  I  (1888). 

t  Wilhout  miiltlpIyiDg  references.  I  will  simply  cite  Mendel  (Arcbfr  f. 
PiychiMrie.  vol.  in,  1871),  M«irel  (Arcblves  de  Neurologie,  vol.  ix,  ISSS), 
•od  BekUDls  (Recb.  ExpfrimetitBlc-B  sur  lAcUvlle  Cercbrale,  1887).  Rtcbet 
give*  ft  partikl  bibliognpby  tn  the  Revue  ScicotlSque,  vol.  38,  p.  78B  (168e> 
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be  in  the  remotest  degree  compared  with  the  stream  of 
thought  that  accompanies  the  brain's  material  secretions. 

There  remains  another  feature  of  general  brain-phjsi- 
ology,  and  indeed  for  psychological  purposes  the  most 
important  feature  of  alL  I  refer  to  the  aptitude  of  the  brain 
for  acquiring  habita.  But  I  will  treat  of  that  in  a  chapter 
by  itself. 
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OH  AFTER  IV.» 

HABIT. 

When  we  look  at  living  creatnres  from  an  outward  point, 
of  yieWi  one  of  the  first  things  that  strike  us  is  that  they 
are  bundles  of  habits.  In  wild  animals,  the  usual  round  of 
daify  behavior  seems  a  necessity  implanted  at  birth;  in 
animals  domesticated,  and  especially  in  man,  it  seems,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  be  the  result  of  education.  The  habits  to 
which  there  is  an  innate  tendency  are  called  instincts;  some 
of  those  due  to  education  would  by  most  persons  be  called 
acts  of  reason.'  It  thus  appears  that  habit  covers  a  very 
large  part  of  life,  and  that  one  engaged  in  studying  the 
objective  idtoifestations  of  mind  is  bound  at  the  very  out- 
set to  define  clearly  just  what  its  limits  are. 

The  moment  one  tries  to  define  what  habit  is,  one  is  led 
to  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  nothing  but  the  immutable  habits  which  the 
dififerent  elementary  sorts  of  matter  follow  in  their  actions 
and  reactions  upon  each  other.  In  the  organic  world,  how- 
ever, the  hiCbits  &re  more  variable  than  this.  Even  instincts 
vary  from  one . individual  to  another  of  a  kind;  and  are 
modified  in  the  same  individual,  as  we  shall  later  see,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  habits  of  an  elemen- 
tary particle  of  matter  cannot  change  (on  the  principles  of 
the  atoniistic  philosophy),  because  the  particle  is  itself  an 
unchangeable  thing;  but  those  of  a  compound  mass  of 
matter  can  change,  because  they  are  in  the  last  instance  due 
to  the  structure  of  the  compound,  and  either  outward  forces 
or  inward  tensions  can,  from  one  houx  ^o  mother,  turn  that 
structure  into  something  different  from  what  it  was.  That 
is,  they  can  do  so  i!  the  body  be  plastic  enough  to  maintain 

*  This  chapter  has  already  appeared  in  the  Popular  Sdence  Monthly 
for  February  1887. 
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its  iai^Aty,  and  be  not  disrupted  when  its  structure  yields. 
The  change  of  structure  here  spoken  of  need  not  involve 
the  outward  shape ;  it  may  be  invisible  and  molecular,  as 
when  a  bar  of  iron  becomes  magnetic  or  crystalline  through 
the  action  of  certain  outward  causes,  or  India-rubber 
becomes  friable,  or  plaster  '  sets.*  All  these  changes  are 
rather  slow;  the  material  in  question  opposes  a  certain > 
resistance  to  the  modifying  cause,  which  it  takes  time  to 
overcome,  but  the  gradual  yielding  whereof  often  saves  the 
material  from  being  disintegrated  altogether.  When  the 
structure  has  yielded,  the  same  inertia  becomes  a  condition 
of  its  comparative  permanence  in  the  new  form,  and  ol  the 
new  habits  the  body  then  manifests.  PlqsticUy^  then,  in  ! 
the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  possession  of  a  struc-^ ' 
ture  weak  enough  to  yield  to  an  influence,  but  strong 
enough  not  to  yipld  all  at  once.*  Each  relatively  stable 
phaser  *bf  equilibrium  in  such  a  structure  is  marked  by 
what  we  may-  call  a  new  set  of  habits.  Organic  matter, 
especially  nervous  tissue,  seems  endowed  vni\  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  plasticity  of  this  sort;  so  that  we 
may  without  hesitation  lay  down  as  our  first  proposition 
the  following,  that  the  phenomena  of  habit  in  living  beings  are 
due  to  the  plasticUy*  of  fhe  organic  materials  of  whach  their, 
holies  are  composed. 

But  the  pUIosophy  of  habit  is  thus,  in  the  first  instance, 
^  a  chapter  inphjj^sics  rather  than  in  physiology- or  psychol- 
ogy. "TPEaTu  £9  at  bottoiii  a  physical  principle  is  admitted 
by  all  good  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  analogues  of  acquired  habits  exhibited  by  dead  mat- 
ter. Thus,  M.  L6on  Dumont,  whose  essay  on  habit  is  per- 
haps the  most  philosophical  account  yet  published,  writes : 

*'  Every  one  knows  how  a  garment,  after  having  been  worn  a  certain 
time,  dings  to  tl^  shape  of  the  body  better  than  when  it  was  new; 
there  has  been  a  dirage  in  the  tissne,  and  this  change  is  a  new  habit  of 
cohesion.  A  lock  workp  ^tter  after  being  nsed  some  time;  at  the  out- 
set more  fdroe  wiSf^j^Uired  to  overcome  certain  roughnesses  in  the 
mechanism,  ^"^e  overcoming  of  their  resistance  is  a  phenomenon  of 
habituation.    It  costs  less  trouble  to  fold  a  paper  when  it  has  been 

*  In  the  sense  above  explained,  which  applies  to  inner  structure  as  wall 
•8  to  outer  form. 
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folded  already.  This  saving  of  trouble  is  due  to  tte  eeaential  natnre  ol 
habit,  nhicb  brings  it  aboat  that,  to  reproduce  the  effect,  a  leas  amount 
of  the  outward  cause  is  required.  The  sounds  of  a  violin  improve  by 
use  in  the  bands  of  an  able  artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  last 
contract  habits  of  vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  relations.  This  is 
what  gives  such  inestimable  value  to  instruments  that  have  belonged  to 
great  masters.  Water,  in  Sowing,  hollows  out  for  itself  a  channel,  which 
grows  broader  and  deeper;  and,  after  having  ceased  to  Bow,  it  resumes, 
when  it  flows  again,  the  path  traced  by  itself  beforcH  Just  so,  ibe  im- 
pressions of  outer  objects  fashion  for  themselves  in  the  nen'ous  system 
more  and  more  appropriate  paths,  and  these  vital  phenomena  recur 
under  similar  excitements  from  without,  when  they  have  t)ecn  inter- 
rupted a  certain  time."  *  |  ' 

Not  ill  the  Dervoas  system  alone.  A  scar  anywhere  is 
a  focMs  minoris  resislentuB,  more  liable  to  be  abraiJed, 
idflamed,  to  suffer  pain  and  cold,  than  are  the  neighboring 
parts.  A  sprained  ankle,  a  dislocated  arm,  are  in  danger 
of  being  sprained  or  dislocated  again ;  joints  that  have  once 
been  attacked  by  rheumatism  or  gout,  mucous  membranes 
that  have  been  the  seat  of  catarrh,  are  with  each  fresh  re- 
ourrence  more  prone  to  a  relapse,  until  often  the  morbid 
state  chronically  substitutes  itself  for  the  sound  one.  And 
if  -we  ascend  to  the  nervous  system,  we  find  how  many  so- 
called  fanctional  diseases  seem  to  keep  themselves  going 
simply  because  they  happen  to  have  once  begun;  and  how 
the  forcible  cutting  short  by  medicine  of  a  few  attacks  is 
often  sufficient  to  enable  the  physiological  forces  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  field  again,  and  to  bring  the  organs  back  to 
functions  of  health.  Epilepsies,  neuralgias,  convulsive  affeo- 
tions  of  various  sorts,  insomnias,  are  so  many  cases  in  point 
And,  to  take  what  are  more  obviously  habits,  the  success 
with  which  a  'weaning'  treatment  can  oft«n  be  applied  to 
the  victims  of  unhealthy  indulgence  of  pa8aio_n,  or  of 
mere  complaining  or  irascible  disposition,  shows  us  how 
much  the  morbid  manifestations  themselves  were  due  to  the  ' 
mere  inertia  of  the  nervous  organs,  when  once  launched  on 
»  false  career. 

*       Can  we  now  form  a  notion  of  what  the  inward  physical 
changes  may  be  like,  in  organs   whose  habits  have  thos 

*  Revue  Pbilowphique,  i.  824. 
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struck  into  new  paths  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  saj  just 
what  mechanical  facts  the  expression  'change  of  habit* 
covers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous  system  ?  Certainly 
we  cannot  in  anything  like  a  minute  or  definite  way.  But 
our  usual  scientific  custom  of  interpreting^  hidden  molecular 
events  after  the  agalogy  of  visible  massive  ones  enables  us  to 
&ame  easily  an  abstract  and  general  scheme  of  processes 
which  the  physical  changes  in  question  may  be  like.  And 
when  once  the  possibilityof^ 

pretation  is  estabTisheSTMechanical  Science,  inner  present 
mood,  will  not  hesitate  to  set  her  brand  of  ownership  upon 
the  matter,  feeling  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  exact  mechanical  explanation  of  the  case  shall  be 
found  out 

If  habits  are  due  to  the  plasticity  of  materials  to  out- 
ward .Agents,  we  can  immediately  see  to  what  outward 
influences,  if  to  any,  the  brain-matter  is  plastic.     Not  to 
mechanical  pressures,  not  to  thermal  changes,  not  to  any 
of  the  forced  to  wliich  all  the  other  organs  of  our  body  are 
exposed ;  Tor  nature  has  carefully  shut  up  our  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  bony  boxes,  where  no  influences  of  this  sort 
can  get  at  them.      She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  so  that 
only  the  severest  shocks  can  give  them  a  concussion,  and 
blanketed  and  wrapped  them  about  in  an  altogether  excep- 
tional way.    The  only  impressions  that  can  be  made  upon 
)•  them  are  through  the  blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
^  .the  sensory  nerve-roots,  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  to  the  infi- 
nitely attenuated  currents  th&t  pour  in  through  these  latter 
channels  that  the  hemispherical  cortex  shows  itself  to  be  so 
peculiarly  susceptible.     The  currents,  once  in,  must  find  a ; 
way  oui    In  getting  out  they  leave  their  traces  in  the  paths 
which  they  take.     The  only  thing  they  can  do,  in  short,  is 
to  deepen  old  paths  or  to  make  new  ones ;  and  the  whole 
plasticity  of  the  brain  sums  itself  up  in  two  words  when 
we  call  it  an  organ  in  which  currents  pouring  in  from  the', 
sense-organs  make  with  extreme  facility  paths  which  do; 
not  easily  disappear.    For,  of  course,  a  simple  habit,  like 
every  other  nervous  event — the    habit    of    snuffling,   for 
example,  or  of  putting  one's  hands  into  one's  pockets,  or  of 
biting  one's  nails — is,  mechanically,  nothing  but  a  reflex 
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\  ^charge ;  and  its  anatomical  substratum  must  be  a  path 
in  ibe  system.  The  most  complex  habits,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  more  fully,  are,  from  the  flame  point  of  yiew,  ^^^ 
^.^othing  but  ^ji^eruUed  discharges  in  the  nerve-centres,  /^ 
due  to  the  presence  titst'e  of  systems  of  reflej^^paths,  so 
^rga^dzed  as  to  wake'.each  oth^r  up  successively — ^the  im- 
pression pro3uceJl5y"one  musctita?  cbiltraT^on  serving  as 
a  stimulus  to  provoke  the  xtej^  until  a  final  impression 
inhibits  the  process  and  closes  tiiQ<fihain.  'The  only  diffi- 
cult mechanical  problem  is  to  explain  the  formation  de  novo 
of  a  simple  reflex  or  path  in  a  pre-existing  nervous  system* 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  only  the  premier  pas 
qui  coHte.  For  the  entire  nervous  system  is  nothing  but  a 
system  of  paths  between  a  sensory  terminus  a  quo  and  a  mus- 
cular, glanduli^,  or  other  terminus  ad  quern,  A  path  once 
traversed  by  a  nerve-current  might  be  expected  to  follow  .  4 
the  law  of  most  of  the  path^  we  know,  and  to  be  scooped  T 
out  and  made  more  permeable  than  before  ;*  and  this  ought  I 
to  be  repeated  with  each  new  passage  of  the  current 
Whatever  obstructions  may  have  kept  it  at  first  from  being 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  more,  be 
swept  out  of  the  way,  until  at  last  it  might  become  a  natural 
drainage-channeL  This  is  what  happens  where  either 
solids  or  liquids  pass  over  a  path ;  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  happen  where  the  thing  that  passes  is  a 
mere  wave  of  rearrangement  in  matter  that  does  not  dis- 
place itself,  but  merely  changes  chemically  or  turns  itself 
round  in  place,  or « vibrates  across  the  line.  The  most 
plausible  views  of  the  nerve-current  make  it  out  to  be  the 
passage  of  some  such  wave  of  rearrangement  m^  this.  If 
only  a  part  of  the  maliter  of  Ihe  path  were  to  'rearrange* 
«  itself,  the  neighboring  parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  their  inertness  might  oppose  a  friction  which  it 
would  take  many  waves  of  rearrangement  to  break  down 
and  overcome.  If  we  call  the  path  itself  the  '  organ,'  and 
the  wave  of  rearrangement  the  '  function,'  then  it  is  obvi- 

*  Some  pathB,  to  be  sure,  are  bai-'ked  up  by  bodies  moYlng  through 
them  under  too  great  pressure,  and  mau<)  impervious.    These  special 
we  disregard.  .» 
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onslj  a  case  for  repeating  the  celebrated  French  formula 
of  '  Laf<mcticnfajU  Torgane.* 

So  nothing  is  earner  than  to  imagine  how,  when  a  cur- 
rent once  has  traversed  a  path,  it  should  traverse  it  more 
readily  still  a  second  time.  But  what  made  it  ever  traverse 
it  the  first  time? *  In  answering  this  question  we  can  only 
fall  back  on  our  general  conception  of  a  nervous  system  as 
a  mass  of  matter  whose  parts,  constantly  kept  in  states  of 
different  tension,  are  «.  cc'^dstantly  tending  to  equalize  their 
states.  The  equalization  between  any  two  points  occurs 
through  whatever  path  may  at  the  moment  be  most  per- 
vious. But,  as  a  given  point  of  the  system  may  belong, 
actually  or  potentially,  to  many  different  paths,  and,  as  the 
play  of  nutrition  is  subject  to  accidental  changes,  Uocka 
may  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  make  currents  shoot 
through  unwonted  lines.  Such  an  unwonted  line  would  be 
a  new-created  path,  which  if  traversed  repeatedly,  would 
become  the  beginning  of  a  new  reflex  arc.  All  this  is  vague 
to  the  last  degree,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying 
that  a  new  path  may  be  formed  by  the  sort  of  chances  that 
in  nervous'maienal  are  likely  to  occur.  But,  vague  as  it 
isy  it  is  re&lly  the  last  word  of  our  wisdom  in  the  matter,  f 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  growth  of  structural  modi- 
<fication  in  living  matter  may  be  more  rapid  than  in  any 
lifeless  mass,  because  the  iugessant  nutritive  renovation  of 
which  the  living  matter  is  the  seat  tends  often  to  corroborate 
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*  We  cannot  say  the  wUl,  for,  though  many,  perhaps  most,  human 
habits  were  once  vpluntaiy  ,actioD8,  no  action,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  [ 
chapter/can  be  prvmarUy  such.  While  an  habitual  action  may  ODce  have 
been  yoluntary,  the  voluntary  action  must  before  that,  at  least  once,  have 
been  impulsive  or  reflf  x.  It  is  this  very  first  occurrence  of  all  that  we 
consider  in  the  text. 

f  Those  who  desire  a  more  definite  formulation  may  consult  J.  Fiske's 
'Cosmic  Philosophy.' vol.  ii.  pp.  14S^146  and  Spencer's  'Principles  of 
Biology,'  sections  803  and  808,  and  the  part  entitled  '  Physical  Synthesis' 
of  his  *  Principles  of  Psychology.'  Mr.  Spencer  there  tries,  not  only  to 
show  how  new  actions  may  arise  in  nervous  systems  and  form  new  reflex 
arcs  therein,  but  even  how  nervous  tissue  may  actually  be  bom  by  the  pas- 
sage of  new  waves  of  •isometric  transformation  through  an  originally  in dif* 
ferent  masa.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Spencer's  data,  under  a  great 
show  of  precision,  conceal  vagueness  and  improbability,  and  even  self 
contndlclion. 
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and  fix  the  impressed  modification,  rather  than  to  coonter- 
act  it  by  reuewiug  the  original  coustitution  of  the  tissae 
that  has  been  impressed.  Thus,  we  notice  after  exercising 
our  muscles  or  our  brain  in  a  new  way,  that  we  can  do  so 
no  longer  at  that  time ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  when 
we  resume  the  discipline,  our  increase  in  skill  not  seldom 
surprises  as,  I  have  often  noticed  this  in  learning  a  tune ; 
and  it  has  led  a  German  author  to  say  that  we  learn  to  swim 
during  the  winter  and  to  skate  during  the  summer. 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes  :* 

"  It  is  a  maKer  of  universal  experience  that  every  kind  of  training 
for  special  nptitudeg  \a  both  far  more  effective,  and  leaves  a  more  per- 
manent impress,  when  exerted  on  the  growing  organism  than  when 
brought  to  bear  cm  the  adult.  The  effect  of  such  training  is  shown  in 
the  tendency  of  theorgan  to  'grow  to '  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually 
eieroised  ;  as  is  evidenced  by  tbe  increased  size  and  power  of  particular 
set«  of  muscios,  and  tlie  extraordinary  flexibility  of  joints,  which  are 
acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in  gymnastic  perfor- 
mances. .  .  .  There  is  no  part  of  Ihe  organism  of  man  in  which  the 
recottitrucilve  activity  is  so  great,  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  as  it 
ia  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  brain.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
enormous  supply  of  blood  which  it  receives.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  a 
fact  of  great  significance  that  the  nerve-aubstanoe  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  its  reparatioe  power.  For  while  injuries  of  other  tissues 
(snob  as  the  muscular)  which  are  distingtiished  by  the  spedatUj/  of  their 
■truoture  and  endowments,  are  repaired  by  substance  of  a  lower  or  Ims 
specialized  type,  those  of  nerve-substance  are  repaired  by  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  normal  tissue ;  as  is  evidenced  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  Dowly  forming  shin  which  is  closing  over  an  open  wound,  or  in  the 
recovery  of  the  sensibility  of  a  piece  of  '  transplanted '  sldn.  which  has 
for  a  time  been  rendered  insensible  by  the  complete  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  its  nerves.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  repro- 
dnction,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  M.  Brown -S^uard'st 
experiments  upon  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  functional  activity  of 
the  spinal  cord  aft«r  its  complete  division  ;  which  take^lace  in  a  way 
that  indicates  rather  a  reproduction  of  the  whole,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord  and  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  than  a  mere  reunion  of 
divided  surfaces.  This  reproduction  is  but  a  special  manifestation  of 
the  reconstructive  change  which  is  always  talcing  place  in  the  nervous 
system  ;  it  being  not  less  obvious  to  the  eye  at, reason  that  the  '  waste' 
occasioned  by  its  functloufil  activity  must  be  constantly  repaired  by  the 

•  ■  Menial  Pliyaiology "  (ISTl.)  pp.  339-845. 

t[See.  later,  Maaiusin  Van  Ifenedcua' and  Van  Bambeke's  'Archivei 
de  Biologle,*  vol.  t  (Licgc.  1980).— W.  J.] 
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production  of  new  tissue,  than  it  is  to  the  eje  of  sense  that  such  repa- 
ration supplies  an  actual  loss  of  substance  by  disease  or  injury. 

**Now,  in  this  constant  and  active  reconstruction  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  recognize  a  most  marked  conformity  to  the  general  plan 
manifested  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  a 
determinate  type  of  structure ;  which  type  is  often  not  merely  that  of  "f  V 
the  species,  but  some  special  modification  of  it  which  characterized  one 
or  both  of  the  progenitors.  But  this  type  is  peculiarly  liable  to  modi- 
fication during  the  early  period  of  life ;  in  which  the  functional  activity 
of  the  nervous  system  (and  particularly  of  the  brain)  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  the  reconstructive  process  proportionally  active.  And  this 
modifiability  expresses  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  those  eecondarUy  automcUic  modes  of  movement  come  to  be 
established,  which,  in  man,  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  congenital 
in  most  of  the  animals  beneath  him  ;  and  those  modes  of  sense-percep- 
tion come  to  be  acquired^  which  are  elsewhere  clearly  instinctive.  For 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  both  cases,  a  nervous 
mechanism  is  developed  in  the  course  of  this  self -education,  correspond- 
ing with  that  which  the  lower  animals  inherit  from  their  parents.  The 
plan  of  that  rebuilding  process,  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  organism  generally,  and  which  goes  on  with  peculiar 
activity  in  this  portion  of  it,  is  thus  being  incessantly  modified  ;  and  in 
this  manner  all  that  portion  of  it  which  ministers  to  the  external  life  of 
sense  and  motion  that  is  shared  by  man  with  the  animal  kingdom  at 
large,  becomes  at  adult  age  the  expression  of  the  habits  which  the 
individual  has  acquired  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development. 
Of  these  habits,  some  are  common  to  the  race  generally,  while  others 
aie  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  those  of  the  former  kind  (such  as  walk- 
ing erect)  being  universally  acquired,  save  where  physical  inability 
prevents ;  while  for  the  latter  a  special  training  is  needed,  which  is 
usually  the  more  effective  the  earlier  it  is  begun — as  is  remarkably 
seen  in  the  case  of  such  feats  of  dexterity  as  require  a  conjoint  edu- 
cation of  the  perceptive  and  of  the  motor  powers.  And  when  thus 
developed  during  the  period  of  growth,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  adult,  the  acquired  mechanism  is  thenceforth 
maintained  in  the  ordinary  course  ^f  the  nutritive  operations,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  use.  when  called  upon,  even  after  long  inaction. 

'*  What  is  so  clearly  true  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  animal  life  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  true  of  that  which  ministers  to  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  mind.  For,  as  already  shown,  the  study  of  psychology 
has  evolved  no  more  certain  result  than  that  there  are  uniformities  of 
mental  action  which  are  so  entirely  conformable  to  those  of  bodily  action 
as  to  indicate  their  intimate  relation  to  a  *  mechanism  of  thought  and 
feeling,'  acting  under  the  like  conditioiB  with  that  of  sense  and  motion. 
The  psychical  principles  of  aseodation^  indeed,  and  the  physiological 
jpriaciples  of  nutrition^  simply  express— the  former  in  terms  of  mind. 
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the  latter  in  terms  of  brain— tbe  nniyersally  admitted  fact  that  any 
sequence  of  mental  action  which  has  been  frequently  repeated  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves  automatically  prompted  to 
thinks  ftd^  or  do  what  we  have  been  before  accustomed  to  thinl:,  feel, 
or  do,  under  like  circumstances,  without  any  consciously  formed  par* 
po$e,  or  anticipation  of  results.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
cerebrum  as  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that«  while  each  part 
of  the  organism  tends*  to /arm  itself  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  this  tendency  will  be  especially  strong 
in  the  nervous  apparatus,  in  virtue  of  that  incessant  regeneration  which 
is  the  very  condition  of  its  functional  activity.  It  scarcely,  indeed, 
admits  of  doubt  that  every  state  of  i^stfdJiQQal^nsoipusness  which  is 
either  very  strong  or  is  habitvunfly  repeated  leaves  an  organic  impres- 
sion on  the  cerebrum ;  in  virtue  of  which  that  same  state  may  be  re- 
produced at  any  future  time,  in  respondence  to  a  suggestion  fitted  to 
excite  it.  .  .  .  The  ^'Vtrength  of  early  association'  is  a  fact  so 
universally  recognized  tlUt  the  expression  of  it  has  become  proverbial ; 
and  this  precisely  accord£with  the  physiological  principle  that,  during 
the  period  of  growth  and  development,  the  formative  activity  of  the 
brain  will  be  most  amenable  to  directing  influences.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  what  is  early  'learned  by  heart*  becomes  branded  in  (as  it  were) 
upon  the  cerebrum ;  so  that  its  *•  traces  *  are  never  lost,  even  though 
the  conscious  memory  of  it  may  have  completely  faded  out.  ^For,  when 
the  organic  modification  has  been  once  fixed  in  the  growing  brain,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  normal  fabric,  and  is  regularly  maintained  by 
nutritive  substitution  ;  so  that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  life,  like  the 
scar  of  a  wound.*' ^ 

I^/^Ht.  Carpenter's  phrase  that  our  nervous  system  grows  to  \ 
Ahe  modes  in  which  it  has  been  exercised  expresses  the  philos- 
j      wiophj  of  habit  in  a  nutshell.   .We  may  now  trace  some  of 
^  the  practical  applications  of  the  principle  to  hnman  life. 

The  first  result  of  it  is  that  habit  simplifies  the  movements 
required  to  achieve  a  given  restSt^  makes  them  more  accurate 
and  diminishes  fatigue, 

**The  beginner  at  the  piano  not  only  moves  his  finger  up  and  down 
in  order  to  depress  the  key,  he  moves  the  whole  hand,  the  forearm  and 
even  the  entire  body,  especially  moving  its  least  rigid  part,  the  head, 
as  if  he  would  press  down  the  key  with  that  organ  too.  Often  a  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  occurs  as  well.  Principally,  however, 
the  impulse  is  determined  to  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  of  the  single 
finger.  This  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  movement  of  the  finger 
is  the  movement  thought  cf,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  its  move- 
ment and  that  of  the  key  are  the  movements  we  try  to  perceive^  along 
with  the  results  of  the  latter  on  the  ear.    The  more  often  the  process 
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is  Tep«iled»  the  more  easilj  the  moyemeDt  follows,  on  aocoont  of  the 
inereaee  in  permeability  of  the  nerves  engaged. 

'*  Bnt  the  more  easily  the  movement  ocoors,  the  slighter  is  the 
stimulus  required  to  set  it  up ;  and  the  slighter  the  stimulus  is,  the 
more  its  effect  is  confined  to  the  fingers  alone. 

**  Thus,  an  impulse  which  originally  spread  its  effects  over  the  whole 
body,  or  at  least  over  many  of  its  movable  parts,  is  gradually  deter- 
mined to  a  single  definite  organ,  in  which  it  effects  the  contraction  of 
a  few  limited  muscles.  In  this  change  the  thoughts  and  perceptions 
which  start  the  impulse  acquire  more  and  more  intimate  causal  relations 
with  a  particular  group  of  motor  nerves. 

'*  To  recur  to  a  simile,  at  least  partially  apt,  imagine  the  nervous 
system  to  represent  a  drainage-system,  inclining,  on  the  whole,  toward 
certain  muscles,  but  with  the  escape  thither  somewhat  clogged.  Then 
streams  of  water  will,  on  the  whole,  tend  most  to  fill  the  drains  that 
go  towards  these  muscles  and  to  wash  out  the  escape.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  *  flushing,^  however,  tlm.Hhple  system^fjchannejs  wHl  fill  itself. ' 
and  the  water  overhow  every wherensefore  it  escap^}.'^  But  a  modej^te 
quantity  of  watsr  invading  thu  system  -mSH  flow  through  the  proper 
escape  aloffe. 

^Just  so  with  the  piano-player.  As  soon  as  his  impulse,  which  has 
gradually  learned  to  confine  itself  to  single  muscles,  grows  extreme, 
it  overflows  into  larger  muscular  regions.  He  usually  plays  with  his 
fingers,  his  body  being  at  rest.  But  no  sooner  does  be  get  excited  than 
his  whole  body  becomes  *  animated,*  and  he  moves  his  head  and  trunk, 
in  particular,  as  if  these  also  were  organs  with  which  he  meant  to 
belabor  the  keys."  * 

Man  is  bom  with  a  tendency  to  do  more  things  than  he  / 
has  ready-made   arrangements  for  in  his  nerve-centres.  / 
Most  of  the  performances  of  other  Animals  are  automatic. 
But  in  him  the  number  of  them  is  so  c^normous,  that  most  . 
of  them  must  be  the  fruit  of  painful  study.    If  practice  did 
not  make  perfect,  nor  habit  economize  the  expense  of  ner-       ^^ ; 
Yous  and  muscular  energy,  he  would  therefore  be  in  a  sorry    / 
plight    As  Dr.  Maudsley  says  :  f 

**  If  an  act  became  no  easier  after  being  done  several  times,  if  the 
careful  direction  of  consciousness  were  necessary  to  its  accomplishment 
on  each  occasion,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  activity  of  a  lifetime  might 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  deeds — that  no  progress  could  take  place  in 
development    A  man  might  be  occupied  all  day  in  dressing  and  un- 

•  Q.  H.  Schneider :  '  Der  menschliche  Wille '  (1882),  pp.  417-419  (freely 
traoslatM).  For  the  drain-simile,  see  also  Spencer's  'Psychology/  part 
T,  chap.  Tm. 

f  fliysiology  of  Mind,  p.  155.  ^  ^^ 
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dressing  himself ;  the  attitude  of  hie  bod;  would  abeorb  all  bia  atteo-s 
tion  and  energy  ;  the  washing  of  his  bands  or  the  fastening  of  a  button 
;  would  be  as  diffloult  to  him  on  each  occasion  as  lo  tlie  uhild  on  its  first 
trial ;  and  he  would,  furtbermore,  bo  completely  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
ertions. Think  of  the  paius  neveasarf  to  teach  a  child  to  stand,  of  tha 
many  efforts  which  it  must  mahe,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  at 
last  elands,  uncoascious  of  any  effort.  For  while  secondarily  auto- 
matic acta  are  accomplished  with  comparatively  little  weariness— in 
this  regard  approaobiug  the  organic  movements,  or  the  original  reflex 
movementa— ihe  conscious  effort  of  ihe  will  soon  produces  eKhaua- 
tion.  A  spinal  cord  wilhout  .  .  .  memory  would  simply  be  an  idiotia 
spinal  cord.  ...  It  is  impossible  tor  an  individual  lo  realize  hoir 
n)Qch  he  qweato  its.  ouloBuitic  a^^ency  until  disease  has  impaired  its 
funcllohs." 

The  next  result  is  that  habit  diminishes  tfie  conscious  atten- 
tion with  ichick  our  acta  are  •performed. 

One  may  state  tliia  abstractly  thus  :  If  an  act  require  for 
its  execution  a  chain,  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F,  G,  etc.,  of  Buccessive 
nervous  events,  then  in  the  first  performances  of  the  action 
the  conscious  will  must  choose  each  of  these  events  from  a 
number  of  wrong  alternatives  that  tend  to  present  them- 
selves ;  but  habit  soon  brings  it  about  that  each  event  calla 
up  its  own  appropriate  successor  without  any  alternative 
offering  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  conscious 
will,  until  at  last  the  whole  chain,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  rattles 
itself  off  as  soon  as  A  occurs,  juat  as  if  A  and  the  rest  of 
the  chain  were  fused  iuto  a  continuous  stream.  When  we 
are  learning  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  swim,  skate,  fence,  write, 
play,  or  sing,  we  interrupt  ourselves  at  every  step  by  un- 
necessary movements  and  false  notes.  When  we  are  pro- 
ficients, on  the  contrary,  the  results  not  only  follow  with 
the  very  minimum  of  muscular  action  requisite  to  briug  them 
forth,  they  also  follow  from  a  single  instantaneous  'cue.' 
The  marksman  sees  the  bird,  and,  before  he  knows  it,  he 
has  aimed  and  shoi  A  gleam  iu  his  adversary's  eye,  a 
momentary  pressure  from  his  rapier,  and  the  fencer  finda 
that  ho  has  instantly  made  the  right  parry  and  return.  A. 
glance  at  the  musical  hieroglyphics,  and  the  pianist's  fingers 
have  rippled  through  a  cataract  of  uotes.  And  not  only 
is  it  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  that  we  thus  iuvolun- 
t&rily  do,  but  the  wrong  thing  also,  if  it  be  an  habitual 
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thing.  Who  is  there  that  has  never  wonnd  np  his  watch  on 
taking  off  his  waistcoat  in  the  daytime,  or  taken  his  latch- 
key out  on  arriving  at  the  door-step  of  a  friend  ?  Very 
absent-minded  persons  in  going  to  their  bedroom  to  dress 
for  dinner  have  been  known  to  take  off  one  garment  after 
another  and  finally  to  get  into  bed,  merely  because  that  was 
the  habitual  issue  of  the  first  few  movements  when  per- 
formed at  a  later  hour.  The  writer  well  remembers  how, 
on  revisiting  Paris  after  ten  years'  absence,  and,  finding 
himself  in  the  street  in  which  for  one  winter  he  had  attended 
school,  he  lost  himself  in  a  brown  study,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  by  finding  himself  upon  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  apartment  in  a  house  many  streets  away  in  which  he 
had  lived  during  that  earlier  time,  and  to  which  his  steps 
from  the  school  had  then  habitually  led.  We  all  of  us  have 
a  definite  routine  manner  of  performing  certain  daily  o£Sce8 
connected  with  the  toilet,  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
familiar  cupboards,  and  the  like.  Our  lower  centres  know 
the  order  of  these  movements,  and  show  their  knowledge 
by  their  '  surprise '  if  the  objects  are  altered  so  as  to  oblige 
the  movement  to  be  made  in  a  different  way.  But  our 
higher  thought-centres  know  hardly  anything  about  the 
matter.  Few  men  can  tell  off-hand  which  sock,  shoe,  or 
trousers-leg  they  put  on  first  They  must  first  mentally 
rehearse  the  act;  and  even  that  is  often  insu£Scient— 
the  act  must  he  performed.  So  of  the  questions.  Which 
valve  of  my  double  door  opens  first  ?  Which  way  does  my 
door  swing  ?  etc.  I  cannot  iM  the  answer ;  yet  my  hmd 
never  makes  a  mistake.  No  one  can  describe  the  order  in 
which  he  brushes  his  hair  or  teeth ;  yet  it  is  likely  that  the 
order  is  a  pretty  fixed  one  in  all  of  us. 

These  iresults  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
In  action  grown  habitual,  what  instigates  each  new  / 
muscular  contraction  to  take  place  in  its  appointed  order  / 
is  not  a  thought  or  a  perception,  but  the  sensation  oooa*  [ 
stoned  hy  the  muscdar  contraction  just  finished.    A  strictly  "' 
voluntary  act  has  to  be  guided  by  idea,  perception,  and 
volition,  throughout  its  whole  course.     In  an  habitual  ac- 
tion, mere  sensation  is  a  sufficient  guide,  and  the  upper 
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regions  of  br&io  and  mind  are  net  c 
diagram  will  make  the  matter  clear : 


imparativelj'  free. 
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>  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  repreBent  an  habitnal  chain  of 
mascular  coutraotions,  and  let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  stand  for  the 
respective  sensations  which  these  contractions  excite  in  us 
when  they  are  auccesaively  performed.  Such  sensations 
will  nsually  be  of  the  muscles,  skin,  or  joints  of  the  parts 
moved,  but  they  may  also  be  effects  of  the  movement  upon 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  Through  them,  and  through  them 
alone,  we  are  made  aware  whether  the  contraction  has  or 
has  not  occurred.  WIipb  f;liB  aariaH,  ^,-ff,  fT,  7>,  ^,  F,  /?,  \a 
hm'ng  Iparued,  each  of  these  sensations  bftf^^mat^  ^^^  nhjm. t 
of  a  separate  perception  by  the  mind.  By  it  we  test  each 
movement,  to  8eeTf1ti>e~nght  before  advancing  to  the  next 
We  hesitate,  compare,  choose,  revoke,  reject,  etc.,  by  intel- 
lectual means ;  and  the  order  by  which  the  next  movement 
is  discharged  is  an  express  order  from  the  ideational  centres 
after  this  deliberation  has  been  gone  through. 

In  habitual  action,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  impulse 
which  the  centres  of  idea  or  perception  need  send  down  is 
the  initial  impulse,  the  command  to  siari.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  V;  it  may  be  a  thought  of  the 
first  movement  or  of  the  last  result,  or  a  mere  )>erceptioQ 
of  some  of  the  habitual  conditions  of  the  chain,  the  presence, 
e.g.,  of  the  keyboard  near  the  hand.  In  the  present  case, 
no  sooner  has  the  conscious  thought  or  volition  instigaied 
movement  A,  than  A,  through  the  sensation  n  of  its  own 
occurrence,  awakens  B  redexly  ;  B  then  excites  0  through 
6,  and  so  on  till  the  chain  is  ended,  when  the  intellect  gen- 
erally takes  cognizance  of  the  final  resnlt.  The  process,  in 
fact,  resembles  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  '  peristaltic '  motion 
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down  the  bowels.  The  intellectual  perception  at  the  end 
is  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  effect  of  O  being  repre- 
sented, at  O'y  in  the  ideational  centres  above  the  merely 
sensational  line.  The  sensational  impressions,  a,  6,  c,  (2,  e,/, 
are  all  supposed  to  have  their  seat  below  the  ideational 
lines.  That  our  ideational  centres,  if  inyolved  at  all  by  a, 
ft,  c,  (2,  6,/,  are  involved  in  a  minimal  degree,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  attention  may  be  wholly  absorbed  else- 
where. We  may  say  our  prayers,  or  repeat  the  alphabet, 
with  our  attention  far  away. 

«<  A  musical  performer  will  play  a  piece  which  has  become  familiar 
by  repetitioD  while  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation,  or  while  con- 
tinuously engrossed  by  some  train  of  deeply  interesting  thought;  the 
accustomed  sequence  of  movements  being  directly  prompted  by  the 
iight  of  the  notes,  or  by  the  remembered  succession  of  the  sounds  (if 
the  piece  is  played  from  memory),  aided  in  both  cases  by  the  guiding 
jensations  derived  from  the  muscles  themselves.  But,  further,  a  higher 
d^^ree  of  the  same  *  training '  (acting  on  an  organism  specially  fitted  to 
profit  by  it)  enables  an  accomplished  pianist  to  play  a  difficult  piece  of 
music  at  sight;  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  following  so 
immediately  upon  the  sight  of  the  notes  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  but  the  very  shortest  and  most  direct  track  can  be  the 
channel  of  the  nervous  communication  through  which  they  are  called 
forth.  The  following  curious  example  of  the  same  class  of  acquired 
aptUudeSf  which  differ  from  instincts  only  in  being  prompted  to  action 
by  the  will,  is  furnished  by  Robert  Houdin : 

*'  *  With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  rapidity  of  visual  and  tactile  per- 
ception, and  the  precision  of  respondent  movements,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  success  in  every  kind  of  prestidigitation,  Houdin  early  practised 
the  art  of  Juggling  with  balls  in  the  air;  and  having,  after  a  month's 
practioe,  become  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  keeping  up /our  balls  at 
once,  he  placed  a  book  before  him,  and,  while  the  balls  were  in  the  air, 
accustomed  himself  to  read  without  hesitation.  *  This,*  he  says,  *  will 
probably  seem  to  my  readers  very  extraordinary;  but  I  shall  surprise 
them  still  more  when  I  say  that  I  have  Just  amused  myself  with  repeat^ 
ing  this  cufious  experiment.  Though  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  I  was  writing,  and  though  I  have  scarcely  once  touched  the 
balls  during  that  period,  I  can  still  manage  to  lead  with  ease  while 
keeping  three  balls  up.' "    (Autobiography,  p.  26.)* 

We  have  called  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/,  the  antecedents  of  the  suc- 
ceasive  muscular  attractions,  by  the  name  of  sensations 
Some  authors  seem  to  deny  that  they  are  even  this.    If  not 

•  Carpenter's  '  Mental  Physiology '  (1874),  m>.  217,  218. 
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eren  this,  they  can  only  be  centripetal  nerve-currents, 
BUJEcient  to  arouse  feeling,  but  auffieieut  to  afoiiae.  motor 
response.*  It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  they  are  not 
distinct  vdUiona.  The  will,  if  any  will  be  present,  hmits 
itself  to  a  permission  that  they  eiert  their  motor  effects. 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes :  "^ 

"There  may  still  be  metaphyBiciaos  who  maintain  that  actions 
which  were  origiually  prompted  by  the  will  with  a  di§tinct  intention, 
and  which  are  still  entirely  nnder  ita  control,  can  never  cease  to  be 
volitional:  and  that  either  an  inflnitcsimally  small  amount  of  will  is 
required  to  sustain  them  when  they  have  been  once  eot  going,  or  that 
the  will  is  in  a  sort  of  pendulum-like  oscillation  between  the  two  actions 
— the  mainleuanoe  of  tlie  traia  of  thought,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
train  of  tnoeement.  But  if  only  an  inSnitesimally  small  amount  of  wilt 
is  necessary  to  sustain  them,  is  not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  they 
go  on  by  a  force  of  their  own  1  And  docs  not  tbe  experience  of  the 
perfect  amtinuity  of  our  train  of  thought  during  the  performance  of 
movements  that  have  become  habitual,  entirely  negative  the  hypothesii 
of  oscillation !  Besides,  if  such  an  oscillation  existed,  there  must  be 
inlervaU  in  vcbicfa  each  action  goes  on  of  itself;  so  that  its  essentially 
automatie  character  is  virtually  admitted.  The  physiological  explana- 
tion, that  the  mechanism  of  locomotion,  as  of  other  habitual  move- 
ments, grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  early  exercised,  and  that  it  then 
works  automatically  under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  will, 
can  scarcely  be  put  down  by  any  assumption  of  an  hypothetical  neoea- 
■ity,  which  rests  only  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  of  one  side  of  onr  com- 
posite nature."  1 

Bat  if  not  distinct  acts  of  will,  these  immediate  ante- 
cedents  of  each  movement  of  the  chain  are  at  any  rate 
accompanied  by  consciousness  of  some  kind.  They  are 
»erutati<ma  to  which  we  are  usually  inattentive,  but  which  im- 
mediately call  our  attention  if  they  go  wrong.  Schneider's 
account  of  these  sensations  deserves  to  be  quoted.  In  the 
act  of  walking,  he  says,  even  when  our  attention  is  euldraly 
off,  • 

"we  are  continuously  aware  of  certain  muscular  feelings;  and  we 
have,  moreover,  a  feeling  of  certain  impulses  to  Iceep  our  equilibrium 
and  to  set  down  one  leg  after  another.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
preserve  equilibrium  if  no  sensation  of  our  body's  attitude  were  there, 

*  Von  Bnrimsnn  devotes  a  ch&pler  of  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Uncoii' 
■dous'  {Englisli  IranslnlioQ,  vol.  1.  p.  72)  to  proving  lUat  they  must  be 
Uttli  idea*  and  vneoniciout. 

t  'Mental  Phyiiology.'  p.  90. 
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and  doubtful  whether  we  should  advance  our  leg  if  we  had  no  senaation 
of  its  movement  as  executed,  and  not  even  a  minimal  feeling  of  impulse 
to  set  it  down.  Knitting  appears  altogether  mechanical,  and  the  Icnitter 
keeps  up  her  knitting  even  while  she  reads  or  is  engaged  in  lively  talk. 
But  if  we  ask  her  how  this  be  possible,  she  will  hardly  reply  that  the 
knitting  goes  on  of  itself.  She  will  rather  say  that  she  has  a  feeling  of 
it,  that  she  feels  in  her  hands  that  she  knits  and  how  she  must  knit,  and 
that  therefore  the  movements  of  knitting  are  called  forth  and  regulated 
by  the  sensations  associated  therewithal,  even  when  the  attention  is 
called  away. 

**  So  of  every  one  who  practises,  apparently  automatically,  a  long- 
familiar  handicraft.  The  smith  turning  bis  tongs  as  he  smites  the  iron, 
the  carpenter  wielding  his  plane,  the  lace-maker  with  her  bobbin,  the 
weaver  at  his  loom,  all  will  answer  the  same  question  in  the  same  way 
by  saying  that  they  have  a  feeling  of  the  proper  management  of  the 
implement  in  their  hands. 

**  In  these  cases,  the  feelings  which  are  conditions  of  the  appropriate 
acts  are  very  faint.  But  none  the  less  are  they  necessary.  Imagine 
3rour  hands  not  feeling;  your  movements  could  then  only  be  provoked 
b;f  ideas,  and  if  your  ideas  were  then  diverted  away,  the  movements 
ought  to  come  to  a  standstill,  which  is  a  consequence  that  seldom 
occurs."  * 

Again: 

**  An  idea  makes  you  take,  for  example,  a  violin  into  your  left  hand. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  your  idea  remain  fixed  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  left  hand  and  fingers  in  order  that  the 
violin  may  continue  to  be  held  fast  and  not  let  fall.  The  sensations 
themselves  which  the  holding  of  the  instrument  awakens  in  the  hand, 
since  they  are  associated  with  the  motor  impulse  of  grasping,  are  suf- 
ficient to  cause  this  impulse,  which  then  lasts  as  long  as  the  feeling 
itself  lasts,  or  until  the  impulse  is  inhibited  by  the  idea  of  some  antag- 
onistic motion." 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hand  holds  the  bow : 

'*  It  sometimes  happens,  in  beginning  these  simultaneous  combina- 
tions, that  one  movement  or  impulse  will  cease  if  the  consciousness 
turn  particularly  toward  another,  because  at  the  outset  the  guiding 
sensations  must  a2^  be  strongly /e^.  The  bow  will  perhaps  slip  from 
the  fingers,  because  some  of  the  muscles  have  relaxed.  But  the 
slipping  is  a  cause  of  new  sensations  starting  up  in  the  hand,  so  that 
the  attention  is  in  a  moment  brought  bapk  to  the  grasping  of  the  bow. 

"The  following  experiment  shows  this  well:  When  one  begins  to 

play  on  the  violin,  to  keep  him  from  raising  his  right  elbow  in  playing 

^— .^  -  '  ^ 

*  '  Der  menschliche  Wille/  pp.  447,  44& 
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a  book  IB  placed  nnder  hia  right  armpit,  which  he  is  ordered  to  hold 
fut  bf  keeping  the  apper  arm  tight  against  his  bodj^.  The  muscnlar 
feelings,  and  feelings  of  contact  connected  with  Ihe  book,  provoke  an 
impulse  to  press  it  tight.  But  often  it  httppena  that  the  beginner, 
whose  attention  gets  absorbed  in  the  production  of  the  ootes.  lets  drop 
the  book.  Later,  however,  this  never  happens;  the  faintest  sensations 
of  contact  suffice  to  awaken  the  impulse  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  the 
attention  may  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  notes  and  Ihe  fingering  with 
the  left  band.  The  simultaneous  aombtmUion  qf  Tnovfinentu  is  thua 
in  Hie  first  instance  amdUiotifd  by  tht /acility  with  which  in  lu,  along- 
tidt  <tf  inteUecCtial  processes,  processes  of  iuatlenliee  feeling  may  still 
goon."* 

This  brings  as  by  a  very  natural  transition  to  the  et}ac(d 
tmpluxitwM  of  the  kiw  of  habit.  They  are  numerous  and 
momentous.  Dr.  Carpenter,  from  whose  '  Mental  Physiol- 
ogy' we  have  quoted,  has  so  prominently  enforced  the 
principle  that  our  organs  grow  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  exercised,  and  dwelt  upon  its  consequences,  that 
his  book  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  work  of  edification, 
on  this  account  alone.  We  need  make  no  apology,  theOi 
for  tracing  a  few  of  these  consequences  ourselves : 

"  Habit  a  second  nature !  Habit  is  ten  times  nature," 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  exclaimed ;  and  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  true  no  one  can  probably  appreciate 
as  well  as  one  who  is  a  veteran  soldier  himself.  The  daily 
dnll  and  the  years  of  discipline  end  by  fashioning  a  man 
completely  over  again,  as  to  most  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
conduct 

"  There  is  a  story,  which  ia  credible  enough,  though  it  may  not 
be  trae,  ot  a  practical  joker,  who,  seeing  a  discharged  veteran 
carrying  home  his  dinner,  suddenly  called  out,  '  Attention  1 '  where- 
upon the  man  instantly  brought  his  hands  down,  and  lost  his  mutton 
and  potatoes  in  the  gutter.  The  drill  had  been  thorough,  and  ita 
Affects  had  become  embodied  in  the  man's  nervous  struoture."  t 

Biderless  cavalry-horses,  at  many  a  battle,  have  been 
seen  to  come  together  and  go  through  their  customary 
evolutions  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle-calL  Most  trained 
domestic  animals,  dogs  and  oxen,  and  omnibus-  and  car- 

*  'Der  menschllche  Wille.'  p.  43S.  Tlie  lost  sentence  is  rather  freely 
Inuulated — the  sense  Is  unalierccl, 

t  Huxley's  'Elementary  Lessons  In  Physiology,'  lewoo  xa. 
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horses,  seem  to  be  machines  almost  pure  and  simple,  nn- 
doabtmglj,  unhesitatingly  doing  from  minute  to  minute  the 
duties  they  have  been  taught,  and  giving  no  sign  that  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  ever  suggests  itself  to  their 
mind.  Men  jgrown  old__ip-j;2rison  have  jaskedta  be  read» 
mitted  after  being  once  set  free!  In  a  raiTroad  accident  to 
iTtravelling'^Sn^brie  in  the  United  States  some  time  in 
1884,  a  tiger,  whose  cage  had  broken  open,  is  said  to  have 
emerged,  but  presently  crept  back  again,  as  if  too  much 
bewildered  by  his  new  responsibilities,  so  that  he  was  with-  ^ 
out  difficulty  secured.  -aA* 

^  Habit  is  thus  the  enormoflftjiyjrhool  of  oociotyt  its  most  j 
precious  conservative, agent  It  alone  is  w)^5^t  IrftApn  rtajM 
within  thQ  hnnnda  of  nrdina^^^x  ft^^  fi^Yfifl  the  children  of 
me  from  the  envioiita.  upiiainga  of  the  poor.  It  alone 
prevents  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive  walks  ol  life  from 
being  deserted  by  those  brought  up  to  tread  therein.  |  It 
keeps  the  fisherman  and  the  deck-hand  at  sea  through  the 
wiuter ;  it  holds  the  miner  in  his  darkness,  and  nails  the 
countryman  to  his  log-cabin  and  his  lonely  farm  through 
all  the  months  of  snow ;  it  protects  us  from  invasion  by  the 
natives  of  the  desert  and  the  frozen  zone.  It  dooms  us  all 
to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  upon  the  lines  of  our  nurture 
or  our  early  choice,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  pursuit  that 
disagrees,  because  there  is  no  other  for  which  we  are  fitted, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  again.  It  keeps  different  social 
strata  from  mixing.  Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  you 
see  the  professional  mannerism  settling  down  on  the  young 
commercial  traveller,  on  the  young  doctor,  on  the  young 
minister,  on  the  young  counsellor-at-law.  You  see  the  little 
lines  of  cleavage  running  through  the  character,  the  tricks 
of  thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  '  shop,'  in  a 
word,  from  which  the  man  can  by-and-by  no  more  escape 
than  his  coat-sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of 
folds.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not  escape.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  in  most  of  us,  by  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and  will  never  soften 
again. 

If  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  critical 
one  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  professional  habits. 
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the  period  below  twenty  ia  more  important  still  for  the  fix- 
iag  of  persoTud  habits,  properly  so  called,  such  as  vocaliziv- 
tion  and  pronunciation,  gesture,  motion,  and  address. 
Hardly  ever  is  a  language  learned  after  twenty  spoken 
without  &  foreign  accent ;  hardly  ever  can  a  youth  trans- 
ferred to  the  society  of  his  betters  unlearn  the  nasality  and 
other  vices  of  speech  bred  in  liim  by  the  associations  o£ 
his  growing  years.  Hardly  ever,  indeed,  no  matter  how 
much  money  there  be  in  his  pocket,  can  he  even  learn  to 
dreas  like  a  gentleman-bom.  The  merchants  offer  their 
wares  as  eagerly  to  him  as  to  the  veriest  '  swell,'  bat  he 
simply  cannot  buy  the  right  things.  An  invisible  law,  as 
strong  as  gravitation,  keeps  him  within  his  orbit,  arrayed 
this  year  as  he  was  the  last;  and  how  his  better-bred 
acquaintances  contrive  to  get  the  things  they  wear  will  be 
for  him  a  mystery  till  his  dying  day, 

The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education,  is  to  make  our 
nervous  aystem  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund 
and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease  upon  the 
interest  of  the  fund,  for  thia  tee  mvst  make  automatic  and  j 
habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we  can, ; 
and  guard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to 
be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  we  should  guard  against  the 
plague.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  life  we  can 
hand  over  to  the  effortless  custody  of  automatism,  the  more 
our  higher  powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own 
proper  work.  There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being 
than  one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  anil 
for  whom  the  lighting  of  every  cigar,  the  drinking  of  every 
cup,  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  every  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  every  bit  of  work,  are  subjects  of  express 
volitional  deliberation,  full  half  the  time  of  such  a  man 
goes  to  the  deciding,  or  regretting,  of  matters  which  ought 
to  be  so  ingrain^  in  him  as  practically  not  to  exist  for  his 
consciousness  at  all.  If  there  be  such  daily  duties  not  yet 
ingrained  in  any  one  of  my  readers,  let  him  begiu  this  Tory . 
hour  to  aet  the  matter  right 

In  Professor  Bain's  chapter  on  'The  Moral  Habits* 
there  are  some  admirable  practical  rpmarks  laid  down. 
Two  |#eat  maums  emerge  from  his  treatment.     The  fiiat 


i  ingraineu 
ap'hour  to  ae 
~  In  Pr, 
I  there  are 
[XT 
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IB  that  in  the  acqnisitioii  of  a  new  habit,  or  the  leaving  off  / 
of  an  old  one,  we  must  take  care  to  launch  oursdvea  wiih  as  V  ^ 
gtnmg  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible.  Accamnlate  all 
the  possible  circumstances  which  shall  re-enforce  the  right 
•motives;  put  yourself  assiduously  in  conditions  that  en- 
courage the  new  way ;  make  engagements  incompatible 
with  the  old ;  take  a  public  pledge,  if  the  case  allows ;  in 
short,  envelop  your  resolution  with'  every  aid  you  know. 
This  will  give  your  new  beginning  such  a  momentum  that 
the  temptation  to  break  down  will  not  occur  as  soon  as  it 
otherwise  might ;  and  every  day  during  which  a  breakdown 
is  postponed  adds  to  the  chances  of  its  not  occurring  at  alL. 
The  second  maxim  is  :  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur 
tm  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse 
is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one  is  care- 
fully winding  up ;  a  single  slip  undoes  more  than  a  great 
many  turns  will  wind  again.  Continuity  of  training  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  nervous  system  act  infallibly 
right.    As  Professor  Bain  says : 

''The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  habits,  contradistinguishing  them 
from  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  is  the  presence  of  two  hostile  powers, 
one  to  be  gradually  raised  into  the  ascendant  over,  the  other.  It  is 
necessary,  above  aU  things,  in  such  a  situation,  never  to  lose  a  battle. 
Every  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the  effect  of  many  conquests  on 
the  right  The  essential  precaution,  therefore,  is  so  to  regulate  the 
two  opposing  powers  that  the  one  may  have  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
Bucoeeses,  until  repetition  has  fortified  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
it  to  cope  with  the  opposition,  under  any  circumstances.  This  is  the 
theoretically  best  career  of  mental  progress/' 

The  need  of  securing  success  at  the  outset  is  imperative. 
Failure  at  first  is  apt  to  dampen  the  energy  of  all  future 
attempts,  whereas  past  experience  of  success  nerves  one  to 
future  vigor.  Goethe  says  to  a  man  who  consulted  him 
about  an  enterprise  but  mistrusted  his  own  powers :  "AchI 
you  need  only  blow  on  your  hands  1 "  And  the  remark 
illustrates  the  effect  on  Goethe's  spirits  of  his  own  habitu- 
ally successful  career.  Prof.  Baumann,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row the  anecdote,*  says  that  the  collapse  of  barbarian 

*  See  the  admirabfe  passage  about  success  at  the  ou^et,  in  his  Handbuch 
4er  Moral  (1878),  pp.  88-48. 
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nations  when  Europeans  come  among  them  is  due  to  their 
despair  of  ever  succeeding  as  the  new-comers  do  in  the 
larger  tasks  of  life.  Old  ways  are  broken  and  new  ones 
not  formed. 

The  question  of  'tapering-off,'  in  abandoning  such 
habits  as  drink  and  opium-indulgence,  comes  in  here,  and 
is  a  question  about  which  experts  differ  within  certain 
limits,  and  in  regard  to  what  may  be  beat  for  an  individual 
case.  In  the  main,  however,  all  expert  opinion  would 
agree  that  abrupt  acquisition  of  the  new  habit  is  the  best 
way,  if  there  be.  a  real  posstbUify  of  carrying  it  out.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  will  so  stifl'  a  task  as  to  in- 
sure its  defeat  at  the  very  outset;  but,  provided  one  can 
stand  it,  a  sharp  period  of  suffering,  and  then  a  free  time, 
,  is  the  best  thing  to  aim  at,  whether  in  giving  up  a  habit 
like  that  of  opium,  or  in  simply  changing  one's  hours  of 
rising  or  of  work.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  desire  will 
die  of  inanition  if  it  be  never  fed. 

''  One  mast  Bret  learn,  unmoved,  looking  neither  to  the  rigbl  nor  \ 
left,  to  walk  firmly  on  the  etraight  and  narrow  path,  before  one  oan 
begin  'to  make  one's  self  over  again.'  He  who  every  day  makes  a 
fresh  resolve  is  like  one  who,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch  he  ia  to 
leap,  forever  stops  and  returns  ior  a  (reah  run.  Without  unbroken 
advance  there  is  no  anch  thing  u  accumulation  of  the  ethical  forces 
possible,  and  to  make  this  possible,  and  to  exercise  us  and  habituate  us 
in  it,  is  the  bovereigo  blessing  of  regular  work."  * 

A  third  maxim  may  be  added  to  the  preceding  pair: 
S«M  the  very  Jirst  poasiUe  opportunity  to  act  on  every  reaolu- 
tion  you  make,  and  on  every  emotional  prompting  you  may 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habita  you  aspire  f-o  gain.  It 
is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  forming,  but  in  the  moment 
of  their  producing  motor  effects,  that  resolves  and  aspira- 
tions communicate  the  new  'set'  to  the  brain.  As  the 
author  last  quoted  remarks  : 

"The  actual  presence  of  the  practical  opportunity  alone  furnishes  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  can  rest,  by  moans  of  which  the  moral 
will  may  multiply  its  strength,  and  mise  itself  aloft.  He  who  has  no 
solid  ground  to  press  against  will  never  get  beyond  the  stage  of  empty 
gesture-making. ' ' 

*  J.  BahDMS :  '  Beitrtge  ni  Chankterologle '  (1667),  vol.  I.  p.  909. 
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No  matter  how  full  a  reservoir  of  maxima  one  maj  poB« 
sesSi  and  no  matter  how  good  one's  sentimenta  may  be,  if  one 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  concrete  opportunity  to 
ad,  one's  character  may  remain  entirely  unaffected  for  the 
better.  With  mere  good  intentions,  hell  is  proverbially 
paved.  And  this  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  down.  A  *  character/  as  J.  S.  Mill  says, 
*is  a  completely  fashioned  will ' ;  and  a  will,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  means  it,  is  an  aggregate  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a 
firm  and  prompt  and  definite  way  upon  all  the  principal /^ 
emergencies  of  li^  A  tendency  to -act  only  becomes  effect 
lively  ingrained  in  us  in  proportion  to  the  uninterrupted 
frequency  with  which  the  actions  ^tually  occur,  and  the 
brain  *  grows '  to  their  use.  Every  time  a  resolve  or  a  fine 
^ow  of  feeling  evaporates  without  bearing  practical  fruit  is 
ifcorse  than  a  chance  lost;  it  works  so  as  positively  to 
hipder  future  resolutions  and  emotions  from  taking  the 
nofcmal  path  of  discharge.  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
lype  of  human  character  than  that  of  the  nerveless  senti- 
menti^list  and  dreamer,  who  spends  his  life  in  a  weltering 
sea  of!  sensibility  and  emotion,  but  who  never  does  a  manly 
ooncrc|te  deed.  Bousseau,*  inflaming  all  the  mothers  of 
France,  Iby  his  eloquence,  to  follow  Nature  and  nurse  their 
babies  themselves,  while  he  sends  his  own  children  to  the 
foundling  hospital,  is  the  classical  example  of  what  I  mean. 
But  eve'ry  one  of  us  in  his  measure,  whenever,  after  glow- 
ing for  an  abstractly  formulated  Gk>od,  he  practically 
ignores  so'me  actual  case,  among  the  squalid  '  other  partic- 
ulars* of  which  that  same  Good  lurks  disguised,  treads 
straight  on  Bousseau's  path.  All  Goods  are  disguised  by 
the  vulgarity  of  their  concomitants,  in  this  work-a-day 
world ;  but  woe  to  him  who  can  only  recognize  them  when' 
he  thinks  them  in  their  pure  and  abstract  form !  The  habit 
of  excessive  novel-reading  and  theatre-going  will  produce 
true  monsters  in  this  line.  The  weeping  of  a  Bussian  lady 
over  the  fictitious  personages  in  the  play,  while  her  coach- 
man is  freezing  to  death  on  his  seat  outside,  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  everywhere  happens  on  a  less  glaring  scale^ 
Even  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence  in  music,  for  those 
who  axe  neither  performers  themselves  nor  musically  gifted 
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enongli  to  take  it  in  a  purely  intellectual  way,  has  probably 
a  relying  effect  upon  the  character.  One  becomes  filled 
vith  emotions  which  habitually  pass  without  prompting  to 
any  tleed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentimental  condition  is  kept 
up.  The  remedy  would  be,  never  to  suffer  one"a  self  to 
have  an  emotion  at  a  concert,  without  expressing  it  after- 
ward in  some  active  way.*  Let  the  expression  be  the  least 
thing  in  the  world —speaking  genially  to  one's  aunt,  or 
giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroic 

N offers — but  let  it  not  fail  to  take  place. 
V.  These  latter  cases  make  us  aware  that  it  is  not  simply 
particular  Uries  of  discbarge,  but  also  general  forms  of  dis- 
charge, that  seem  to  be  grooved  out  by  habit  in  the  brain. 
Just  as,  if  we  let  our  emotions  evaporate,  they  get  into  a 
way  of  evaporating ;  so  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
we  often  fiiuch  from  making  an  effoit,  before  we  know  it  the 
effort-making  capacity  will  be  gone ;  and  that;  if  we  suffer 
the  wandering  of  our  attention,  presently  itAvil|  wander  all 
the  time.  Attention  and  effort  are,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
but  two  names  for  the  same  psychic  faci'  To  what  brain- 
processes  they  correspond  we  do  not  know.     Tlje  strongest 

i  reason  for  believing  that  they  do  depend  on  brain-procesaea 
at  all,  and  are  not  pure  acts  of  the  spirit,  is  just  this  fact, 
that  they  seem  in  some  degree  subject  to  the  law  of  habit, 
which  is  a  material  law.  As  a  tiual  practical  maxim,  rela* 
tive  to  these  habits  of  the  wUl,  we  may,  then,  offer  some- 
thing like  this :  Keep  the  fapJfy  of  effort  olive  in  you  by  a 

•>>.  little  gratuitous  exercise  every  day.  That  is,  be  systematic- 
ally ascetic  or  heroic  in  bttle  nnnecessary  points,  do 
every  day  or  two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
"yon  would  rather  liot  do  it,  so  that  when  the  hour  of  dire 
3need  draws  nigh,  it  may  ffnd  you  not  unner^-ed  and  untrained 
to  stand  the  test  Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like  the  insur- 
ance which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and  goods.  The  tax 
does  him  no  good  at  the  time,  and  possibly  may  never  bring 
him  a  return.  But  if  the  fire  does  come,  his  having  paid  it 
will  be  his  salvatiou  from  ruin.     So  with  the  man  who  hag 

"  See  for  reniArks  on  th!a  subject  a  readable  article  by  Miss  V.  Scuddef 
on  'Hiuical  Devoieea  uiil  Morals,'  lii  Uie  Audover  ikvlew  for  Juiuai; 
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daily  inured  himself  to  habits  of  concentrated  attention, 
energetic  volitiony  and  self-denial  in  unnecessary  things. 
He  will  sttod  like  a  tower  when  everything  rocks  around 
him,  and  when  his^softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like 
chaff  in  the  bla^i 

The  physiological  study  of  mental  conditions  is  thus  the 
most  powerful  ally  of  hortatory  ethics.  The  hell  to  be 
endured  hereafter,  of  which  theQlogy  tells,  is  no  worse  than 
the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves  in  this  world  by  habitually 
fashioning  our  ^characters  in  the  wrong  way.  Gould  the 
young  but  realize  how  soon  they  will  become  mere  walking 
bundles  of  habits,  they  would  give  more  heed  to  their  con- 
duct while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are  spinning  our  own 
fates,  good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be  undone.  Every  smallest  I 
stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so  little  scar^l 
The  drunken  Bip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's  play,  excuses 
himseU  for  every  fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  'I  won't  count 
this  time ! '  Well !  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind  Heaven 
may  not  count  it ;  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less. 
Down  among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibres  the  molecules  ate  * 
counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up  to  be  used  againdt 
him  when  the  next  temptation  comes.  Nothing  we  ever  do 
is,  in  strict  scientific  literalness,  wiped  out.  Of  course,  this 
has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.  As  we  become 
permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we 
become  saints  in  the  moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in 
the  practical  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate 
acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety 
about  the  upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may 
be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  working* 
day,  he  may  safely  leave  the  final  result  to  itself.  He  can 
with  perfect  certfdniy  count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing, to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  gen- 
eration, in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out 
Silently,  between  all  the  details  of  his  business,  the  pwoer  t^ 
jvdging  in  all  that  class  of  matter  will  have  built  itself  up 
witiiin  him  as 'a  possession  that  will  never  pass  away. 
Young  people*  should  know  this  truth  in  advance.  The 
ignorance  of  it  has  probably  engendered  more  dkcourage- 
ment  and  faint-heartedneas  in  youths  embarking  o^^duona 
careers  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
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THE  AUTOMATON-THBORY. 

In  describing  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres  a  short 
way  backy  we  used  language  derived  from  both  the  bodily 
and  the  mental  life,  saying  now  that  the  animal  made  inde* 
terminate  and  unforeseeable  reactions^  and  anon  that  he 
was  swayed  by  considerations  of  future  good  and  evil ; 
treating  his  hemispheres  sometimes  as  the  seat  of  mem- 
ory and  ideas  in  the  psychic  sense,  and  sometimes  talk- 
ing of  them  as  simply  a  complicated  addition  to  his 
reflex  machinery.  This  sort  of  yacillation  in  the  point  of 
view  is  a  fatal  incident  of  all  ordinary  talk  about  these 
questions ;  but  I  must  now  settle  my  scores  with  those 
readers  to  whom  I  already  dropped  a  word  in  passing  (see 
page  24,  note)  and  who  have  probably  been  dissatisfied 
with  my  conduct  ever  since. 

Suppose  we  restrict  our  view  to  facts  of  one  and  the  same 
plane,  and  let  that  be  the  bodily  plane  :  cannot  all  the  out^ 
ward  phenomena  of  intelligence  still  be  exhaustively  de- 
scribed? Those  mental  images,  those  *  considerations/ 
whereof  we  spoke, — presumably  they  do  not  arise  without 
neural  processes  arising  simidtaneously  with  them,  and 
presumably  each  consideration  corresponds  to  a  process  aui 
generis,  and  unlike  all  the  rest  In  other  words,  however 
numerous  and  delicately  differentiated  the  train  of  ideas 
may  be,  the  train  of  brain-events  that  runs  alongside  of  it 
must  in  both  respects  be  exactiy  its  match,  and  we  must 
postulate  a  neural  machinery  that  offers  a  living  counterpart 
for  every  shading,  however  fine,  of  the  history  of  its  owner's 
mind.  Whatever  degree  of  complication  the  latter  may 
reach,  the  complication  of  the  machinery  must  be  quite  as 
extreme,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there 

may  be  mental  events  to  which  no  brain-events  correspond. 
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But  such  an  admission  as  this  the  physiologist  is  reluctant 
to  make.  It  would  violate  all  his  beliefs.  *  No  psychosis 
without  neurosis/  is  one  form  which  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity takes  in  his  mind. 

But  this  principle  forces  the  physiologist  to  make  still 
another  step.  If  neural  action  is  as  complicated  as  mind ; 
and  if  in  the  sympathetic  system  and  lower  spinal  cord  we 
see  what,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unconscious  neural  action 
executing  deeds  that  to  all  outward  intent  may  be  called 
intelligent ;  what  is  there  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  that 
eyen  where  we  know  consciousness  to  be  there,  the  still 
more  complicated  neural  action  which  we  believe  to  be  its 
inseparable  companion  is  alone  and  of  itself  the  real  agent 
of  whatever  intelligent  ddeds  may  appear  ?  '*  As  actions  of 
a  certain  degree  of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere 
mechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  a  still  greater  degree  of 
complexity  be  the  result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ?" 
The  conception  of  reflex  action  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
conquests  of  physiological  theory  ;  why  not  be  radical  with 
it  ?  Why  not  say  that  just  as  the  spinal  cord  is  a  machine 
with  few  reflexes,  so  the  hemispheres  are  a  machine  with 
many,  and  that  that  is  all  the  difference  ?  The  principle  of 
continuity  would  press  us  to  accept  this  view. 

But  what  on  this  view  could  be  the  function  of  the  con- 
sciousness itself  ?  Mechanical  function  it  would  have  none. 
The  sense-organs  would  awaken  the  brain-cells ;  these 
would  awaken  each  other  in  rational  and  orderly  sequence, 
until  the  time  for  action  came ;  and  then  the  last  brain- 
vibration  would  discharge  downward  into  the  motor  tracts. 
But  this  would  be  a  quite  autonomous  chain  of  occur- 
rences, and  whatever  mind  went  with  it  would  be  there 
only  as  an  '  epiphenomenon,*  an  inert  spectator,  a  sort  of 
'foam,  aura,  or  melody '  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  whose  oppo- 
sition or  whos^  furtherance  would  be  alike  powerless  over 
the  occurrences  themselves.  When  talking,  some  time  ago, 
we  ought  not,  accordingly,  as  phyatologista,  to  have  said  any- 
thing about '  considerations  '  as  guiding  the  animal.  We 
ought  to  have  said  '  paths  left  in  the  hemispherical  cortex 
by  former  currents,*  and  nothing  more. 

Now  so  simple  and  attractive  is  this  conception  from  the 
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conSLstently  physiological  point  of  view,  that  it  ib  qun 
wonderful  to  see  how  late  it  was  stumbled  ou  in  philoHophT, 
and  how  few  people,  even  when  it  has  been  explained  to 
them,  fully  and  easily  realize  ita  import.  Much  of  tha 
polemic  writing  against  it  is  by  men  who  have  as  yet  failed 
io  take  it  into  their  imaginations.  Since  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  seems  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  more  words  to 
making  it  plausible,  before  criticising  it  ourselves. 

To  Descartes  belongs  the  credit  of  having  fii-st  been  bold 
enough  to  conceive  of  a  completely  self-sufficing  nervous 
mechanism  which  should  be  able  to  perform  complicated 
and  apparently  intelligent  acts.  By  a  singularly  arbitrary 
restriction,  however,  Descartes  stopped  short  at  man,  and 
while  contemling  that  in  beasts  the  nervous  machinery  was 
all,  he  held  that  the  higher  acts  of  man  were  the  result 
of  the  agency  of  his  rational  soul.  The  opinion  that 
beasts  have  no  consciousness  at  all  was  of  course  too  para- 
doxical to  maintain  itself  long  as  anything  more  than  a 
curious  item  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  And  with  ita 
abandonment  the  very  notion  that  the  nervous  system  per  s« 
might  work  the  work  of  intelligence,  which  was  an  integral, 
though  detachable  part  of  the  whole  theory,  seemed  also  to 
slip  out  of  men's  conception,  until,  in  this  century,  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action  made  it  possible 
and  natural  that  it  should  again  arise.  But  it  was  not  till 
1870, 1  believe,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  made  the  decisive  step, 
by  saying  that  feelings,  no  matter  how  intensely  they  may 
be  present,  can  have  no  causal  efficacy  whatever,  and  com- 
paring them  to  the  colors  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  mosaic,  of 
which  the  events  in  the  nervous  system  are  represented  by 
the  stones.*  Obviously  the  stones  are  held  in  place  by  each 
other  and  not  by  the  several  colors  which  they  support. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Spaldiug,  and  a  little  later 
Messrs.  Huxley  and  Clifford,  gave  great  publicity  to  aa 
ideutioal  doctrine,  though  in  their  case  it  was  backed  by 
less  refined  metaphysical  considerations,  f 

•  The  TUeory  of  Practice,  vol.  i.  p.  4ia  ff, 

t  The  preienl  writer  recalls  how  Id  Ibfifl,  wheii  slill  a  medical  sludeui, 
he  began  to  write  an  essay  showing  bow  nimosi  every  one  who  speculated 
about  bralD-proceKes  Illicitly  i a lerpolated  imo  bis  account  of  Ibem  liukJ 
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A  few  sentences  from  Huxley  and  Clifford  may  be  sub- 
joined to  make  the  matter  entirely  clear.  Professor  Huxley 
says: 

''  The  consciousness  of  brates  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a  collateral  product  of  its  working, 
and  to  be  as  completely  without  any  power  of  modifying  that  working 
as  the  steam-whistle  which  accompanies  the  work  of  a  looomotiTe  engine 
is  without  influence  on  its  machinery.    Their  Tolition,  if  they  have  any,  j 
is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical  changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  changes.  I 
• .  .  The  soul  stands  related  to  the  body  as  the  bell  of  a  clock  to  the  works, 
and  consciousness  answers  to  the  sound  which  the  bell  gives  out  when 
it  is  struck.  .   .  .  Thus  far  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  the 
automatism  of  brutes.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
Judgment,  the  argumentation  which  applies  to  brutes  holds  equally 
good  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  states  of  consciousness  in  us,  as 
in  them,  are  immediately  caused  by  molecular  changes  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance.   It  seems  to  me  that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that\ 
any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of  the^ 
matter  of  the  organism.    If  these  positions  are  well  based,  it  follows 
that  our  mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  automatically  in  the  organism  ;  and  that, ' 
to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act    We  are  conscious  automata.** 

Professor  Clifford  writes : 

*'  All  the  evidence  that  we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  physical  world 
gets  along  entirely  by  itself,  according  to  practically  universal  rules. 
.  .  .  The  train  of  physical  facts  between  the  stimulus  sent  into  the  eye, 
or  to  any  one  of  our  senses,  and  the  exertion  which  follows  it,  and  the 
train  of  physical  facts  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  even  when  there  is 
no  stimulus  and  no  exertion,— these  are  perfectly  complete  physical 
trains,  and  every  step  is  fully  accounted  for  by  mechanical  conditions. 
.  .  .  The  two  things  are  on  utterly  different  platforms— the  ph3rsical 
facts  go  along  by  themselves,  and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  them- 
selves. There  is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no  interfer- 
ence of  one  with  the  other.  Again,  if  anybody  says  that  the  will 
influences  matter,  the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is  nonsense.  Such 
an  assertion  belongs  to  the  crude  materialism  of  the  savage.    The  only 

derived  from  the  entirely  heterogeneous  universe  of  Feeling.  Spencer, 
Hodgson  (in  his  Time  and  Space),  Msudsley,  Lockhart  Clarke.  Bain.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  other  authors  were  cited  as  having  been  guilty  of  the  con- 
fusion. The  writing  was  soon  stopped  because  he  perceived  that  the  view 
which  he  was  upholding  against  these  authors  was  a  pure  conception,  with 
so  proofii  to  be  adduced  of  its  reality.  Later  it  seemed  to  him  that  what- 
m^fxprotfe  existed  reaUy  told  in  favor  of  their  view. 
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thing  whfoh  inflnences  matter  U  the  poeition  of  aniroonding  nutter  « 
the  motion  of  surroundiog  matter.  .  .  .  The  aasertion  that  another 
man'a  volition,  a  feeling  iu  his  consciousness  that  1  cannot  peroeive,  ia 
part  of  the  train  of  physical  facts  which  I  may  perceive, — this  is  neither 
true  nor  untrue,  but  oonaense ;  it  U  a  combiaation  of  worda  whose  cor- 
responding ideas  will  not  go  together.  .  .  .  Sometimes  one  series  ta 
known  better,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  so  that  ia  telling  a  story  we 
(peak  sometimes  of  mental  and  sometimes  of  material  facts.  A  feeling 
of  chill  made  a  man  run ;  strictly  speaking,  the  nervous  disturbance 
which  coexisted  with  that  feeling  of  chill  made  him  run,  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  material  facts  ;  or  the  feeling  of  chill  produced  the  form  of 
aub-oDnsoiousness  which  coexists  with  the  motion  of  legs,  if  we  want 
to  talk  about  mental  facte.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  ask  :  "What  is  the 
physical  link  between  the  ingoing  message  from  chilled  skin  and  the 
outgoing  message  which  moves  the  leg  t '  and  the  answer  is,  '  A  man's 
will,'  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  amused  as  if  we  had  asked  our  friend 
with  the  picture  what  pigment  was  used  in  painting  the  cannon  in  the 
foreground,  and  received  the  answer,  '  Wrought  iron.'  It  will  be  found 
excellent  practice  in  the  mental  operations  required  by  this  doctrine  to 
imagine  a  train,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  an  engine  and  three  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings,  and  the  hind  part  throe  other  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings ;  the  bond  between  the  two  parla  being 
made  up  out  of  the  sentiments  of  amity  subsisting  between  the  stoker 
•nd  the  guard." 

To  comprehend  completely  tlie  consequences  of  the 
dogma  BO  confidently  enunciated,  one  alionld  unfiincliinglj 
apply  it  to  the  most  complicated  examples.  The  move- 
ments of  our  tongues  and  pens,  the  flashings  of  our  eyes  in 
conversation,  are  of  course  events  of  a  material  order,  and  as 
Buoh  their  causal  antecedents  must  be  exclusively  material. 
If  we  knew  thoroughly  the  nervous  system  of  Shake- 
Bpeare,  and  as  thoroughly  all  his  environing  conditions,  we 
should  be  able  to  show  why  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
his  hand  came  to  trace  on  certain  sheets  of  paper  those 
crabbed  little  black  marks  which  we  for  shortness' 
sake  call  the  manuscript  of  Hamlet  We  should  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  every  erasure  and  alteration  therein, 
and  we  should  understand  all  this  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  in  Shake- 
Bpeare's  mind.  The  words  and  sentences  would  be  taken, 
not  as  signs  of  anything  beyond  themselves,  but  as  little 
outward  facts,  pure  and  simple.  In  like  manner  we  might 
exhanatively  write  the  biography  of  those  two  hundred 
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pounds,  more  or  less,  of  warmish  albuminoid  matter  called 
Martin  Luther,  without  ever  implying  that  it  felt 

Buty  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  all  this  could  pre- 
vent us  from  giving  an  equally  complete  account  of  either 
Luther's  or  Shakespeare's  spiritual  history,  an  account  in 
which  every  gleam  of  thought  and  emotion  should  find  its 
place.  The  mind-history  would  run  alongside  of  the  body- 
history  of  each  man,  and  each  point  in  the  one  would  cor- 
respond to,  but  not  react  upon,  a  point  in  the  other.  So 
the  melody  floats  from  the  harp-string,  but  neither  checks 
nor  quickens  its  vibrations ;  so  the  shadow  runs  alongside 
the  pedestrian,  but  in  no  way  influences  his  steps. 

Another  inference,  apparently  more  paradoxical  still, 
needs  to  be  made,  though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son is  the  only  writer  who  has  explicitly  drawn  it.  That 
inference  is  that  feelings,  not  causing  nerve-actions,  cannot 
even  cause  each  other.  To  ordinary  common  sense,  felt 
pain  is,  as  such,  not  only  the  cause  of  outward  tears  and 
cries,  but  also  the  cause  of  such  inward  events  as  sorrow, 
compunction,  desire,  or  inventive  thought  So  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  news  is  the  direct  producer  of  the  feel- 
ing of  joy,  the  awareness  of  premises  that  of  the  belief  in 
conclusions.  But  according  to  the  automaton-theory,  each 
of  the  feelings  mentioned  is  only  the  correlate  of  some  nerve- 
movement  whose  cause  lay  wholly  in  a  previous  nerve-move- 
ment The  flrst  nerve-movement  called  up  the  second ; 
whatever  feeling  was  attached  to  the  second  consequently 
found  itself  following  upon  the  feeling  that  was  attached 
to  the  first.  If,  for  example,  good  news  was  the  conscious- 
ness correlated  with  the  first  movement,  then  joy  turned 
out  to  be  the  correlate  in  consciousness  of  the  second. 
But  all  the  while  the  items  of  the  nerve  series  were  the 
only  ones  in  causal  continuity ;  the  items  of  the  conscious 
series,  however  inwardly  rational  their  sequence,  were 
simply  juxtaposed. 

BXASOirS  FOB  THE  THIIOBT. 

The  '  conscious  automaton-theory,'  as  this  conception  is 
generally  called,  is  thus  a  radical  and  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  facts  may  possibly  occur.    Bat 
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between  conception  and  belief,  proof  ongbt  to  lie, 
when  we  ask,  '  What  proves  that  all  this  \&  more  than  a 
mere  conception  of  the  possible  ? '  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a 
sufficient  reply.  If  we  start  from  the  frog's  spinal  cord 
aod  reason  by  continuity,  saying,  as  that  acts  bo  intelli- 
gently, though  unconsdoiis,  so  the  higher  centres,  thovgh 
conscious,  may  liave  the  intelligence  they  show  qnite  as 
mechanically  based  ;  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  exact 
connter-argument  frum  continuity,  an  argument  actually 
urged  by  such  writers  as  Pfliiger  and  Lewes,  which  starts 
from  the  acta  of  the  hemispheres,  and  says :  "  As  these  owe 
their  intelligence  to  the  consciousness  which  we  know  to 
be  there,  so  the  intelligence  of  the  spinal  cord's  acts  most 
really  be  due  to  the  invisible  presence  of  a  consciousness 
lower  in  degree."  All  arguments  from  continuity  work  in 
two  ways:  you  can  either  level  up  or  level  down  by  their 
means.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  arguments  as  these  cao 
eat  each  other  up  to  all  eternity. 

There  remaius  a  sort  of  philosophic  faith,  bred  like 
'  most  faiths  from  an  lesthetic  demand.  Mental  and  physical 
events  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  present  the  strongest 
contrast  in  the  entire  field  of  being.  The  chasm  which 
yawns  between  them  is  less  easily  bridged  over  by  the 
mind  than  any  interval  we  know.  Why,  then,  not  call  it  an 
absolute  chasm,  and  say  not  only  that  the  two  worlds 
are  different,  but  that  they  are  independent  ?  This  gives 
us  the  comfort  of  all  simple  and  absolute  formulas,  and  it 
makes  each  chain  homogeneous  to  our  cnusideratiou. 
When  talking  of  nervous  tremors  and  bodily  actions,  we 
may  feel  secure  against  intrusion  from  an  irrelevant  mental 
world.  When,  on  the  other  liand,  we  speak  of  feelings,  we 
may  with  equal  consistency  use  terms  always  of  one  de- 
nomination, and  never  be  annoyed  by  what  Aristotle  calls 
'  slipping  into  another  kind.'  The  desire  on  the  part  of  men 
educated  in  laboratories  not  to  have  their  physical  reason- 
ings nuzed  upwithsuchiucommensurable  factors  as  feelings 
is  certainly  very  strong.  I  have  heard  a  most  intelligent 
biologist  say :  "  It  is  high  time  for  scientific  men  to  protest 
gainst  the  recognition  of  any  such  thing  as  consciousness 
in  a  scientific  investigation."     In  a  word,  feeling  cosstitntet 
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ihe  *  unscientific '  half  of  existence,  and  any  one  who  enjoys 
-calling  himself  a  *  scientist  *  will  be  too  happy  to  purchase 
an  nntrammelled  homogeneity  of  terms  in  the  studies  of  his 
predilection,  at  the  slight  cost  of  admitting  a  dualism 
which,  in  the  same  breath  that  it  allows  to  mind  an  inde- 
pendent status  of  being,  banishes  it  to  a  limbo  of  causal 
inertness,  from  whence  no  intrusion  or  interruption  on  its 
part  need  ever  be  feared. 

Over  and  above  this  great  postulate  that  matters  must 
be  kept  simple,  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  still  another 
highly  abstract  reason  for  denying  causal  efficacity  to  our 
feelings.  We  can  form  no  positive  image  of  the  modna 
operandi  of  a  volition  or  other  thought  affecting  the  cere- 
bral molecules. 

'*  Let  as  try  to  imagine  an  idea,  say  of  food,  producing  a  movement, 
say  of  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  .  .  .  What  is  the  method  of  its 
action  ?  Does  it  assist  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  gray 
matter,  or  does  it  retard  the  process,  or  does  it  alter  the  direction  in 
which  the  shocks  are  distributed  ?  Let  us  imagine  the  molecules  of  the 
gray  matter  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  fall  into  simpler 
combinations  on  the  impact  of  an  incident  force.  Now  suppose  the  in- 
cident force,  in  the  shape  of  a  shock  from  some  other  centre,  to  impinge 
upon  these  molecules.  By  hypothesis  it  will  decompose  them,  and  they 
will  fall  into  the  simpler  combination.  How  is  the  idea  of  food  to  pre- 
vent this  decomposition  ?  Manifestly  it  can  do  so  only  by  increasing 
the  force  which  binds  the  molecules  together.  Gkxxl !  Try  to  imagine 
the  idea  of  a  beefsteak  binding  two  molecules  together.  It  is  impossi- 
ble. Equally  impossible  is  it  to  imagine  a  similar  idea  loosening  the 
attractive  force  between  two  molecules.^** 

This  passage  from  an  exceedingly  clever  writer  expresses 

admirably  the  difficulty  to  which  I  allude.    Combined  with 

a  strong  sense  of  the  '  chasm '  between  the  two  worlds,  and 

tnth  a  lively  faith  in  reflex  machinery,  the  sense  of  this 

difficulty  can  hardly  fail  to  make  one  turn  consciousness 

out  of  the  door  as  a  superfluity  so  far  as  one's  explanations 

ga    One  may  bow  her  out  politely,  allow  her  to  remain  as 

an  '  epiphenomenon*  (invaluable  word  I),  but  one  insists  that 

matter  shall  hold  all  the  power. 

*' Having  thoroughly  recognized  the  fathomless  abyss  that  separates 
ittbid  f rom  matter,  and  having  so  blended  the  very  notion  into  his  very 

*  Chas.  Mercier :  The*  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind  (1888),  p.  9l 
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Bftture  that  there  is  no  chance  of  bis  ever  forgetting  it 
BKturate  with  it  all  his  mcditntioiis,  the  student  of  psychology  has  next 
to  appreciate  the  nsaociation  between  these  two  orders  of  phenomena. 
.  .  .  They  are  associate))  in  a  manner  so  intimate  that  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  consider  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  proceaa. 
.  .  .  When  the  rearrangement  of  molecules  lakes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  brain,  a  change  of  consciousness  simultaneously  occnn. 
,  .  .  The  change  of  consciousness  never  takes  place  without  the  change 
tn  the  brain  ;  the  change  in  the  brain  never  .  ,  .  without  the  ebaoga 
In  consciousness.  Bnt  why  the  two  occur  together,  or  what  the  link  ia 
which  connects  them,  we  do  not  know,  and  most  authorities  believv 
that  we  never  shall  and  never  can  know.  Having  firmly  and  tena- 
ciously grasped  these  two  notions,  of  the  absolute  separateness  of  mind 
and  matler,  snd  of  the  invariable  concomitance  of  a  mental  changa 
with  a  bodily  change,  the  student  will  enter  on  the  study  of  peychologjr 
with  half  his  difficulties  surmounted."  • 

Half  his  difficulties  ignored,  I  should  prefer  to  R&y.  For 
this  •  concomitance '  in  the  midat  of  'absolate  separateness' 
is  an  utterly  irrational  notion.  It  is  to  ray  mind  quite  itx- 
coDceirable  that  cousciouBneas  should  have  110(^1713  lo  do 
with  a  business  which  it  so  faithfully  attends.  And  the 
qQestion,  '  What  has  it  to  do  ? '  is  one  which  psychologj 
has  no  right  to  '  surmount,'  for  it  is  her  plain  duty  to  con- 
sider it.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  of  interaction 
and  influence  between  things  is  a  metaphysical  question, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  by  those  who  are  unwilling 

I  to  go  into  matters  thoroughly.  It  is  truly  enough  hard  to 
imagine  the  '  idea  of  a  beefsteak  binding  two  molecules 
together ;  *  but  since  Hume's  time  it  has  been  equally  hard 
to  imagine  nnylhing  binding  them  together.  The  whole 
notion  of  '  binding '  is  a  mystery,  the  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  which  is  to  clear  scholastic  rubbish  out  of  the 
way.  Popular  science  talks  of  '  forces,'  '  attractions '  or 
'  affinities '  as  binding  the  molecules ;  but  clear  science, 
though  she  may  use  such  words  to  abbreviate  discourse,  hai 
no  use  for  the  conceptions,  and  is  satisfied  when  she  can 
express  in  simple  'laws'  the  bare  space- relations  of  the 
(  molecules  as  functions  of  each  other  and  of  time.  To  the 
more  curiously  inquiring  mind,  however,  this  simplified 
expression  of  the  bare  facts  is  not  enough ;  there  mtuft 
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•  Op.  eit.  p.  11. 
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be  a  '  reason '  for  them,  and  something  must '  determine  * 
the  law&  And  when  one  seriously  sits  down  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  a  thing  one  means  when  one  asks 
for  a  'reason/  one  is  led  so  far  afield,  so  far  away  from 
popular  science  and  its  scholasticism,  as  to  see  that  even 
such  a  fact  as  the  existence  or  non-existence  in  the  universe 
of  'the  idea  of  a  beefsteak*  may  not  be'  wholly  indifferent 
to  other  facts  in  the  same  universe,  and  in  particxdar  may 
have  something  to  do  with  determining  the  distance  at 
which  two  molecules  in  that  universe  shall  lie  apari  If 
this  is  so,  then  common-sense,  though  the  intimate  nature 
of  causality  and  of  the  connection  of  things  in  the  universe 
lies  beyond  her  pitifully  bounded  horizon,  has  the  root  and 
gist  of  the  truth  in  her  hands  when  she  obstinately  holds 
to  it  that  feelings  and  ideas  are  causes.  However  inade- 
quate our  ideas  of  causal  efficacy  may  be,  we  are  less  wide  . 
of  the  mark  when  we  say  that  our  ideas  and  feelings  have 
it,  than  the  Automatists  are  when  they  say  they  haven't  ii 
As  in  the  night  all  cats  are  gray,  so  in  the  darkness  of  meta- "" 
physical  criticism  all  causes  are  obscure.  But  one  has  no 
ri^t  to  pull  the  pall  over  the  psychic  half  of  the  subject 
only,  as  the  automatists  do,  and  to  say  that  that  causation 
is  unintelligible,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  one  dogmatizes 
about  material  causation  as  if  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  had 
never  been  bom.  One  cannot  thus  blow  hot  and  cold.  One 
must  be  impartially  naif  or  impartially  critical  If  the 
latter,  the  reconstruction  must  be  thorough-going  or  *  meta- 
physical,* and  will  probably  preserve  the  common-sense  ^ 
view  that  ideas  are  forces,  in  some  translated  form.  But 
Psychology  is  a  mere  natural  science,  accepting  certain 
terms  uncritically  as  her  data,  and  stopping  short  of 
metephysical  reconstruction.  Like  physics,  she  must  be 
naive ;  and  if  she  finds  that  in  her  very  peculiar  field  of 
study  ideas  seem  to  be  causes,  she  had  better  continue  to 
talk  of  them  as  such.  She  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  a 
breach  with  common-sense  in  this  matter,  and  she  loses, 
to  say  the  least,  all  naturalness  of  speech.  If  feelings  are  ' 
causes,  of  course  their  effecte  must  be  furtherances  and 
checkings  of  internal  cerebral  motions,  of  which  in  them- 
selves  we  are  entirely  without  knowledge.    It  is  probable 
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that  for  years  to  come  we  shall  have  to  iafer  what  happen! 
in  the  brain  either  from  our  feelings  or  from  motor  effects 
vhich  we  observe.  The  organ  will  be  for  us  a  sort  of  vat 
in  which  feelings  and  motions  somehow  go  on  stewing 
together,  and  in  which  innumerable  things  happen  of  which 
w©  catch  but  the  statistical  result  Why,  under  these  cir- 
onmstances,  we  should  be  asked  to  forswear  the  langnage 
of  our  childhood  I  cannot  well  imagine,  especially  as  it  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  language  of  physiology.  The 
feelings  can  produce  nothing  absolutely  new,  they  caji  only 
reinforce  and  inhibit  reflex  currents  which  already  exist, 
and  the  original  organization  of  these  by  physiological 
forces  must  always  be  the  ground-work  of  the  psycho- 
logical scheme. 

My  conclusion  is  that  to  urge  the  automaton-theory 
upon  us,  as  it  is  now  urged,  on  purely  a  priori  and  quaii' 
metaphysical  grounds,  is  an  unwarrantOtAe  impertinence  in 
the  present  stcde  of  psychology. 

BBASONS  AOA1N8T  THE   THBOBT. 

But  there  are  much  more  positive  reasons  than  this  why 
we  ought  to  continue  to  talk  in  psychology  as  if  conscious- 
ness bad  causal  efficacy.  The  particulars  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  consciousness,  so  far  as  we  know  ih&ia,  point  to  Us 
being  efficacious.     Let  us  trace  some  of  them. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted,  though  the  point  would 
be  hard  to  prove,  that  consciousness  grows  the  more  com- 
plex and  intense  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
That  of  a  man  must  exceed  that  of  au  oyster.  From  this 
point  of  new  it  seems  an  organ,  superadded  to  the  other 
organs  which  maintain  the  animal  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  presumption  of  course  is  that  it  helps  him 
in  some  way  in  the  struggle,  just  as  they  do.  But  it 
cannot  help  him  without  being  in  some  way  efficacious  and 
influencing  the  course  of  liis  bodily  history.  If  now  it 
could  be  shown  in  what  way  consciousness  might  help  him, 
and  if,  moreover,  the  defects  of  his  other  organs  (where 
consciousness  is  most  developed)  are  such  as  to  make  them 
need  just  the  kind  of  help  that  consciousness  would  bring 
provided  it  iwre  efficacious  ;  why,  then  the  plausible  infer* 
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enoe  would  be  that  it  came  just  leoause  of  its  efficacy — ^in 
other  words,  its  efficacy  would  be  inductively  proved* 

.  Now  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  which~^ 
we  shall  make  throughout  the  rest  of  this  book  will  show 
us  that  consciousness  is  at  all  times  primarily  a  selecting 
agency.*  Whether  we  take  it  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  sense, 
or  in  the  highest  of  intellection,  we  find  it  always  doing 
one  thing,  choosing  one  out  of  several  of  the  materials  so 
presented  to  its  notice,  emphasizing  and  accentuating  that 
and  suppressing  as  far  as  possible  all  the  rest.  The  item 
emphasized  is  always  in  close  connection  with  some  interest 
felt  by  consciousness  to  be  paramount  at  the  time. 

But  what  are  now  the  defects  of  the  nervous  system  in 
those  animals  whose  consciousness  seems  most  highly 
developed?  Chief  among  them  must  be  inatohHity.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  characteristically  'high* 
nerve-centres,  and  we  saw  how  indeterminate  and  unfore- 
seeable their  performances  were  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  cord.  But  this  very  vague- 
ness constitutes  their  advantage.  They  allow  their  pos- 
sessor to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  minutest  alterations  in 
the  environing  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
for  him  a  sign,  suggesting  distant  motives  more  powerful 
than  any  present  solicitations  of  sense.  It  seems  as  if  cer- 
tain mechanical  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  this 
state  of  things.  An  organ  swayed  by  slight  impressions  is 
an  organ  whose  natural  state  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
We  may  imagine  the  various  lines  of  discharge  in  the  cere- 
brum to  be  almost  on  a  par  in  point  of  permeability — what 
discharge  a  given  small  impression  will  produce  may  be 
called  acddmtal,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  whether  a  rain-drop  falling  on  a  moun- 
tain ridge  descend  the  eastern  or  the  western  slope.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  call  it  a  matter  of  accident 
whether  a  child  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  ovum  is  so  un- 
stable a  body  that  certain  causes  too  minute  for  our  appre- 
hension may  at  a  certain  moment  tip  it  one  way  or  the 
other.     The  natural  law  of  an  organ  constituted  after  this 

*  See  in  particular  the  end  of  Chapter  IX. 
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fashion  can  be  Dotliing  but  a  law  of  caprice.  I  do  not 
how  one  could  reaaonably  expect  from  it  auy  certain  paraa- 
ance  of  useful  lines  of  reaction,  such  as  the  few  and  fatallj 
determined  performances  of  the  lower  centres  constituts 
within  their  narrow  sphere.  The  dilemma  in  regard  to  tb» 
nervous  system  seems,  in  short,  to  be  of  the  following  kind. 
We  may  construct  one  which  will  react  infallibly  and  cer- 
tainly, but  it  will  then  be  capable  of  reacting  to  very  few 
changes  in  the  environment — it  will  fail  to  be  adapted  to  all 
the  rest  We  may,  on  tlie  other  hand,  construct  a  nervouB 
system  poteutially  adapted  to  respond  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  minute  features  in  the  situation ;  but  its  fallibility  wiU 
then  be  as  great  as  its  elaboration.  We  can  never  be  sure 
that  its  equilibrium  will  be  upset  in  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion. In  short,  a  high  brain  may  do  many  things,  and  may 
do  each  of  them  at  a  very  slight  hint.  But  its  hair-trigger 
organization  makes  of  it  a  happ3'-go-lucky,  hit-or-misB 
affair.  It  is  as  likely  to  do  the  crazy  as  the  sane  thing  at 
any  given  moment.  A  low  brain  does  few  things,  and  in 
doing  them  perfectly  forfeits  all  other  use.  The  perform- 
ances of  a  high  brain  are  like  dice  thrown  forever  on  a 
table.  Unless  they  be  loaded,  what  chance  is  there  that 
the  highest  number  will  turn  up  oftener  than  the  lowest  ? 

All  this  is  said  of  the  brain  as  a  physical  machine  pure 
and  simple.  Can  comciomness  increase  ita  efficiency  bjf 
loading  its  dice  ?    Such  is  the  problem. 

Loading  its  dice  would  mean  bringing  a  more  or  less 
constant  pressure  to  bear  in  favor  of  those  of  its  perform- 
ances which  make  for  the  most  permanent  iuteiosts  of  the 
brain's  owner ;  it  would  mean  a  constant  inhibition  of  the 
tendencies  to  stray  aside. 

Well,  just  such  pressure  and  such  inMbitiou  are  what 
consciousness  seems  to  be  exerting  all  the  while.  And  the 
interests  in  whose  favor  it  seems  to  exert  them  are  ita  inter- 
ests and  its  alone,  interests  which  it  creates,  and  which, 
bot  for  it,  would  have  no  status  in  the  realm  of  being  what* 
ever.  We  talk,  it  is  true,  when  we  are  darwinizing,  as  if 
the  mere  body  that  owns  the  brain  had  interests ;  we  speak 
about  the  utilities  of  its  various  organs  and  how  they  help 
or  hinder  the  body's  survival ;  and  we  treat  the  survival 
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if  it  were  an  absolute  end,  existing  as  such  in  the  physical 
world,  a  sort  of  aotoal  should^  presiding  oyer  the  animal 
and  judging  his  reactions,  quite  apart  from  the  presence  of 
any  commenting  intelligence  outside.  We  forget  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  such  superadded  commenting  intelli- 
gence (whether  it  be  that  of  the  animal  itself,  or  only  ours 
or  Mr.  Darwin's),  the  reactions  cannot  be  properly  talked 
of  as  'useful*  or  'hurtful*  at  alL  Considered  merely 
physically,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  ^they  occur 
in  a  certidn  way  suryival  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  prove  to  be 
their  incidental  consequence.  The  organs  themselves,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  physical  world,  will,  however,  all  the  time 
be  quite  indifferent  to  this  consequence,  and  would  quite  as 
cheerfully,  the  circumstances  changed,  compass  the  animal's 
destruction.  In  a  word,  survival  can  enter  into  a  purely 
physiological  discussion  only  as  an  hypothesis  made  by  an 
cnlooker^  about  the  future.  But  the  moment  you  bring  a 
consciousness  into  the  midst,  survival  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
hypothesis.  No  longer  is  it,  "  if  survival  is  to  occur,  then 
so  and  so  must  brain  and  other  organs  work.**  It  has  now 
become  an  imperative  decree :  "  Survival  ahaU  occur,  and 
therefore  organs  must  so  work  !**  Beat  ends  appear  for  the  '^ 
first  time  now  upon  the  world*s  stage.  The  conception  of 
consciousness  as  a  purely  cognitive  form  of  being,  which  j 
18  the  pet  way  of  regarding  it  in  many  idealistic  schools, ' 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  is  thoroughly  anti-psychologi- 
cal, as  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  show.  Every  actu- 
ally existing  consciousness  seems  to  itself  at  any  rate  to 
be  a  fighter  for  enda^  of  which  many,  but  for  its  presence, 
irould  not  be  ends  at  all.  Its  powers  of  cognition  are 
mainly  subservient  to  these  ends,  discerning  which  facts, 
farther  them  and  which  do  noi 

Now  let  consciousness  only  be  what  it  seems  to  itse^ 
and  it  will  help  an  instable  brain  to  compass  its  proper 
ends.  The  movements  of  the  brain  per  ae  yield  the  means 
of  attaining  these  ends  mechanically,  but  only  out  of  a  lot  of  > 
other  ends,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  are  not  the 
proper  ones  of  the  animal,  but  often  quite  opposed.  The 
br^  is  an  instrument  of  possibilities,  but  of  no  certainties. 
But  the  consciousness,  with  its  own  ends  present  to  it|  and 
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knowing  also  well  which  possibilities  lead  thereto  and 
which  away,  will,  if  endowed  with  causal  efEcacj,  reinforca 
the  favorable  possibilities  and  repress  the  unfavorable  or 
indifferent  ones.  The  nerve-currenta,  coursing  through  the 
cells  and  fibres,  must  in  this  case  bo  supposed  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  their  awaking  one  consciousness  and  damp- 
ened by  awaking  another.  How  such  reaction  of  the  con- 
sciousness upon  the  currents  may  occur  must  remain  at 
present  unsolved :  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  have 
shown  that  it  may  not  uselessly  exist,  and  that  the  matter 
is  less  simple  than  the  brain-automatists  hold. 

All  the  facts  of  the  natural  history  of  consciousness  lend 
color  to  this  view.  Consciousness,  for  example,  is  only 
intense  when  nerve-processes  are  hesitant.  In  rapid, 
automatic,  habitual  action  it  sinks  to  a  minimoni.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  this,  if  consciousness  have  the 
teleological  function  we  suppose ;  nothing  more  meaning- 
less, if  not.  Habitual  actions  are  certain,  and  being  in  no 
danger  of  going  astray  from  their  end,  need  no  extraneous 
help.  In  hesitant  action,  tliere  seem  many  alternative  pos- 
sibilities of  final  nervous  discharge.  The  feeling  awakened 
by  the  nascent  excitement  of  each  alternative  nerve-tract 
seems  by  its  attractive  or  repulsive  quality  to  determine 
whether  the  excitement  shall  abort  or  shall  become  com- 
plete. Where  indecision  is  great,  as  before  a  dangerous 
leap,  consciousness  is  agonizingly  intense.  Feeling,  from 
this  point  of  view,  may  bo  likened  to  a  cross-section  nf  the 
chain  of  nervous  discharge,  ascertaining  the  links  already 
laid  down,  and  gripping  among  the  fresh  ends  presented 
to  it  for  the  one  which  seems  best  to  fit  the  case. 

The  phenomena  of '  vicarious  function '  which  we  -studied 
in  Chapter  II  seem  to  form  another  bit  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  A  machine  in  working  order  acts  fatally  in 
one  way.  Our  consciousness  calls  this  the  right  way. 
Take  out  a  valve,  throw  a  wheel  out  of  gear  or  bend 
pivot,  and  it  becomes  a  different  machine,  acting  just  as 
fatally  in  another  way  whicli  we  call  the  wrong  way.  But 
the  machine  itself  knows  nothing  of  wrong  or  right :  matter 
has  CO  ideals  to  pursue.     A  locomotive  will  carry  its  trail} 
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through  an  open  drawbridge  as  cheerfully  as  to  any  other 
destination* 

A  brain  with  part  of  it  scooped  out  is  yirtually  a  new 
machine,  and  during  the  first  days  after  the  operation 
functions  in  a  thoroughly  abnormal  manner.  As  a  matter- 
of  fact,  however,  its  performances  become  from  day  to  day 
more  normal,  until  at  last  a  practised  eye  may  be  needed 
to  suspect  anything  wrong.  Some  of  the  restoration  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  *  inhibitions '  passing  away.  But  if  the 
consciousness  which  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  be  there 
not  only  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  each  functional 
error,  but  also  to  exert  an  efficient  pressure  to  check  it  if  it 
be  a  sin  of  commission,  and  to  lend  a  strengthening  hand 
if  it  be  a  weakness  or  sin  of  omission, — ^nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  that  the  remaining  parts,  assisted  in 
this  way,  shotdd  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  habit  grow 
back  to  the  old  teleological  modes  of  exercise  for  which 
they  were  at  first  incapacitated.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  at  first  sight  more  unnatural  than  that  they  should 
vicariously  take  up  the  duties  of  a  part  now  lost  without 
those  d^iea  as  svch  exerting  any  persuasive  or  coercive 
force.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  XXYI I  shall  return  to  this 
again. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  which  seem  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  consciousness  has  causal  efficacy. 
It  is  a  todt-knawn  fact  that  pleaaures  are  generally  asso^ 
dated  with  ben^lcial,  pains  toith  detrimental^  eocperiencea. 
All  the  fundamental  vital  processes  illustrate  this  law. 
Starvation,  suffocation,  privation  of  food,  drink  and  sleep, 
work  when  exhausted,  bums,  wounds,  inflammation,  the 
effects  of  poison,  are  as  disagreeable  as  filling  the  hungry 
stomach,  enjoying  rest  and  sleep  after  fatigue,  exercise  after 
rest,  and  a  sound  skin  and  unbroken  bones  at  all  times,  are 
pleasant  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  have  suggested  that 
these  coincidences  are  due,  not  to  any  pre-established' 
harmony,  but  to  the  mere  action  of  natural  selection  which- 
would  certainly  kill  off  in  the  long-run  any  breed  of  crea- 
tures to  whom  the  fundamentally  noxious  experience  seemed 
enjoyable.    An  animal  that  should  take  pleasure  in  a  feel- 
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isg  of  suffocation  would,  if  that  pleasure  were  efficaoiou 
euougb  to  make  him  immerse  his  head  in  water,  enjo;  « 
longevity  of  four  or  five  minutes.  But  if  pleasures  and 
pains  have  no  efficacy,  one  does  not  see  (without  som* 
such  a  priori  rational  harmony  as  would  be  scouted  by  the 
'  scientific '  champions  of  the  automaton-theory)  why  the 
most  noxious  acts,  such  as  burning,  might  not  give  thrills 
of  delight,  and  the  most  necessary  ones,  such  as  breathing, 
cause  agouy.  The  exceptions  to  the  law  are,  it  ia  true, 
numerous,  but  relate  to  experiences  that  are  either  not  vital 
or  not  universal.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  which  thongh 
noxious,  is  to  many  persons  delightful,  is  a  very  exceptional 
experience.  But,  as  the  excellent  physiologist  Fick  re- 
marks, if  all  rivers  and  springs  ran  alcohol  instead  of  water, 
either  all  men  would  now  be  born  to  bate  it  or  our  uervea 
would  have  been  selected  so  as  to  drink  it  with  impunity^ 
The  only  considerable  attempt,  in  fact,  that  has  been  made 
to  explain  the  distribution  of  our  feelings  is  that  of  Mr.  Qranfc 
Allen  in  his  suggestive  little  work  Physiological  .Esthetics 
and  his  reasoning  is  based  exclusively  on  that  causal  efficacy 
of  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  *  double-aspect '  partisani 
so  strenuously  deny. 

Thus,  then,  from  every  point  of  view  the  circnmstaQtial 
evidence  against  that  theory  is  strong,  A  priori  analysia 
of  both  brain-action  and  conscious  action  shows  us  that  il, 
the  latter  were  efficacious  it  would,  by  its  selective  emphasis 
make  amends  for  the  indeterminateness  of  the  former;  whilst 
the  study  a  posteriori  of  the  distrilmtion  of  consciousness 
shows  it  to  be  exactly  such  as  we  might  expect  in  on  organ 
added  for  the  sake  of  steering  a  nervous  system  grown  too 
complex  to  regulate  itself.  The  conclusion  that  it  is 
ful  is,  after  all  this,  quite  justifiable.  But,  if  it  ia  useful, 
it  must  be  so  through  its  causal  efficacionsness,  and  tha 
automaton-theory  must  succumb  to  the  theory  of  common- 
sense.  I,  at  any  rate  (pending  metaphysical  reconstnic- 
tions  not  yet  successfully  achieved),  shall  have  no  hesita- 
tion is  using  the  language  of  common-sense  throughout  this 
book. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Thb  reader  who  found  himself  swamped  with  too  much 
metaphysics  in  the  last  chapter  will  have  a  still  worse 
time  of  it  in  this  one,  which  is  exclusively  metaphysical. 
Metaphysics  means  nothing  but  an  unusually  obstinate  . 
effort  to  think  clearly.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of 
psychology  are  practically  very  clear  to  us,  but  theoreti- 
cally they  are  very  confused,  and  one  easily  makes  the  ob- 
scurest assumptions  in  this  science  without  realizing,  until 
challenged,  what  internal  difficulties  they  involye.  When 
these  assumptions  have  once  established  themselves  (as 
they  have  a  way  of  doing  in  our  very  descriptions  of  the 
phenomenal  facts)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
afterwards  or  to  make  any  one  see  that  they  are  not  essen- 
tial features  of  the  subject  The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
disaster  is  to  scrutinize  them  beforehand  and  make  them 
give  an  articulate  account  of  themselves  before  letting  tliem 
pass.  One  of  the  obscurest  of  the  assumptions  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  aaaumption  thai  our  mental  states  are  com- 
posUe  in  structure^  made  up  of  smaller  states  conjoined. 
This  hypothesis  has  outward  advantages  which  make  it 
almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  intellect,  and  yet  it  is 
inwardly  quite  unintelligible.  Of  its  unintelligibility,  how- 
ever, half  the  writers  on  psychology  seem  unaware.  As 
our  own  aim  is  to  understand  if  possible,  I  make  no  apology 
for  singling  out  this  particular  notion  for  very  explicit 
treatment  before  taking  up  the  descriptive  part  of  our  work. 
The  theory  of  *  mind-stuff'  is  the  theory  thai  our  mental 
states  are  compounds^  expressed  in  its  most  radical  form. 
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lu  a  geueral  theory  of  evolution  tlie  inorganic  comes 
first,  tlien  the  lowest  forma  of  auimal  and  vegetable  life, 
then  forma  of  life  that  possess  mentality,  and  finally  those 
like  ouraelvea  that  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  As  long  aa 
we  keep  to  the  consideration  of  purely  outward  facts,  even 
the  moat  complicated  facts  of  biology,  ourtask  as  evolution- 
iata  is  comparatively  easy.  We  are  dealing  all  the  time  with 
matter  and  its  aggregations  and  separations ;  and  although 
our  treatment  must  perforce  be  hypothetical,  this  does  not 
prevent  it  from  being  continuous.  The  point  which  as  evo- 
lutionists we  are  bound  to  hold  fast  to  is  that  all  the  new 
forms  of  being  that  make  their  appearance  are  really  noth- 
ing more  than  results  of  the  redistribution  of  the  original 
and  unchanging  materials.  The  self-same  atoms  which, 
chaotically  dispersed,  made  the  nebula,  now,  jammed  and 
temporarily  caught  in  peculiar  positions,  form  our  brains ; 
and  the  '  evohition  '  of  the  brains,  if  understood,  would  be 
simply  the  account  of  how  the  atoms  came  to  be  so  caught 
and  jammed.  In  this  story  no  new  natures,  no  factors  not 
present  at  the  beginning,  are  introduced  at  any  later  stage. 
But  with  the  dawn  of  consciousness  an  entirely  new 
nature  seems  to  alip  in,  aomcthing  whereof  the  potency  waa 
nof  given  in  the  mere  outward  atoms  of  the  original  chaos. 
The  enemies  of  evolution  have  been  quick  to  pounoa 
upon  this  undeniable  discontinuity  in  the  data  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  them,  from  the  failure  of  evolutionary  expla- 
nations at  this  point,  have  inferred  their  general  incapaci^ 
all  along  the  line.  Evety  one  admits  the  entire  incommen- 
surability of  feeling  as  such  with  material  motion 
such.  "  A  motion  became  a  feeling  I " — no  phrase  that  orut 
lips  can  frame  is  so  devoid  of  apprehensible  meaning 
Accordingly,  even  the  vaguest  of  evolutionary  enthusiasts, 
when  deliberately  comparing  material  with  mental  factSf 
have  been  as  forward  as  any  one  else  to  emphasize  thfl, 
'  chasm  '  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds. 

"  Can  the  oscillations  of  a  moleciilB,"  snya  Mr.  Spencer,  "be  repr6> 
wilted  side  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock  [he  means  a  mental  shock],, 
and  the  two  be  recognized  ob  one  t    No  effort  enables  as  to  aaalmtljrtt 
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them.  That  a  unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of 
motion  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition."* 

And  again : 

'*  Suppose  it  to  have  become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  conscious- 
ness and  a  molecular  motion  are  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of 
the  same  thing;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of  uniting  the  two,  so  as 
to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they  are  the  opposite  faces."  t 

In  other  words,  incapable  of  perceiving  in  them  any  com- 
mon character.  So  Tyndall,  in  that  lucky  paragraph 
which  has  been  quoted  so  often  that  every  one  knows  it  by 
heart: 

**The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously;  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of 
the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
from  one  to  the  other."  I 

Or  in  this  other  passage : 

**  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nervous  system  and  correlate 
with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with 
undoubting  certainty  that  they  go  hand  in  hand  But  we  try  to  soar  . 
in  a  vacuum  the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection  \ 
between  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fusion  possible  between  the  two  classes 
of  facts— no  motor  energy  in  the  intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without 
logical  rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other."  § 

None  the  less  easily,  however,  when  the  evolutionary 
afflatus  is  upon  them,  do  the  very  same  writers  leap  over 
the  breach  whose  flagrancy  they  are  the  foremost  to  an- 
nounce, and  talk  as  if  mind  grew  out  of  body  in  a  con* 
tinaoas  way.  Mr.  Spencer,  looking  back  on  his  review  of 
mental  evolution,  tells  us  how  **  in  tracing  up  the  increase 

*  Psychol.  8  62.  illfid.%272. 

t  Fragments  of  Science,  5th  ed.,  p.  430. 

§  Belfast  Address.  'Nature/  August  20,  1874,  p.  818.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  disparity  between  motions  and  feelings  on  which  these 
authors  lay  so  much  stress,  is  somewhat  less  absolute  than  at  first  sight 
it  seems.  There  are  categories  common  to  the  two  worlds.  Not  only  tem- 
poral succession  (as  Helmholtz  admits,  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  440),  but  such 
attributes  as  intensity,  Tolurae,  simplicity  or  complication,  smooth  or  im- 
peded change,  rest  or  agitation,  are  habitually  predicated  of  both  physical 
facts  and  mental  facts.  Where  such  analogies  obtain,  the  things  do  have 
something  in  eommon. 
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we  found  oarselves  passing  without  break  from  the  plienomena 
of  bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life."  *  And  IVIr. 
Tjndall,  in  the  same  Belfast  Addre88  from  which  we  juat 
quoted,  delivers  his  other  famous  passage : 

"  AbnndoQing  all  dieguiae,  the  confeaeion  Chat  1  feel  bound  to  make 
before  you  is  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward  aeroBS  the  boundary  of 
the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which  we,  In  oar 
Ignorance  and  notwithstanding  our  profeeaed  reverence  for  its  Creator, 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium  the  promise  and  potency  of 
every  form  and  quality  of  life."  t 
— mental  life  included,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  strong  a  postulate  is  continuity !  Kow  this  book  will 
tend  to  show  that  mental  postulates  are  on  the  whole  to  be 
respected.  The  demand  for  continuity  has,  over  large  tracts 
of  science,  proved  itself  to  possess  true  prophetic  power. 
"We  oi]ght  therefore  ourselves  sincerely  to  try  every  possible 
mode  of  conceiving  the  dawn  of  consciousness  so  that  it 
may  not  appear  equivalent  to  the  irruption  into  the  universe 
of  a  new  nature,  non-existent  until  then. 

Merely  to  call  the  consciousness  'nascent'  will  not 
serve  our  tum.J    It  is  true  that  the  word  signifies  not  yet 

•Psychology,  gl31.  f 'NiHure.' as  nbove,  817-S. 

J  '  Nascent '  Is  Hr.  Spencer's  great  word.  lu  sbowlug  bov  at  a  certain 
point  consciousness  roiisl  appear  upon  the  eTOlving  steue  ibia  aulhor  fairly 
ouldoes  himself  In  vagucuess. 

"  In  Its  higher  forms.  losllnct  is  probably  accompanied  bya  rudimen- 
tary consciouaueSB,  There  cannot  be  co-ordination  of  many  slimuH  without 
some  ganglion  Ihrojgh  which  they  are  all  brought  Into  rolalion.  Id  the 
process  of  bringing  Ihem  Into  relation,  this  ganglion  muGt  be  subject  to 
the  Influence  of  each— must  uodergo  many  chunges.  And  the  tjiiick  suc- 
cession of  changes  in  H  ganglion,  implying  as  it  does  perpetual  experiencea 
of  differences  and  likenesses,  constitutes  the  ram  maleriul  of  conic lousneas. 
The  implieaticii  Is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  I9  developed,  some  kind  of  con- 
sciousness becomes  nascent."    (Psychology,  g  IDS.) 

The  words  'raw  material '  and  'Implication  '  which  I  have  Italicized 
ue  the  words  which  do  the  evolving.  They  are  supposed  to  have  ail  the 
rigor  which  the  '  synthetic  philosophy '  requires.  In  the  following  pasiage, 
when  'Impressions'  pass  through  a  common  'centre  of  commtmicalloii' 
to  Buccesalon  [much  as  people  might  pass  into  n  Ihcstre  through  a  lumitlle) 
consciousness,  non-eilstent  until  then,  ie  supposed  10  result: 

"Separate  impresatons  are  received  by  the  senses — bydilferent  parts  of  the 
body.  If  they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  nrc  received,  they 
■reuseleaa.  Or  if  only  some  of  Ihemare  brought  lulorelalion  withooean- 
other,  Ihey  are  useless.  That  su  effectual  adjustment  may  be  made,  they  mutt 
be  all  brought  into  relation  with  one  another.  But  Ibia  implies  some  centra 
of  Oommunication  common  to  thoin  all,  throughwhlchlhey  severally  mm  j 
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qvUe  bom,  and  so  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  between 
existence  and  nonentity.  But  that  is  a  verbal  quibble. 
The  fact  is  that  discontinuity  comes  in  if  a  new  nature 
comes  in  at  all.  The  qvantUy  of  the  latter  is  quite  imma- 
terial. The  girl  in  *  Midshipman  Easy '  could  not  excuse  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  child  by  saying, '  it  was  a  little  small 
one.'  And  Consciousness,  howeyer  little,  is  an  illegiti« 
mate  birth  in  any  philosophy  that  starts  without  it,  and  yet 
professes  to  explain  all  facts  by  continuous  evolution. 

1/ evolution  is  to  tuorksmootidy,  consciotianesa  in  some  shape 
must  have  been  present  at  the  very  origin  of  things.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  the  more  clear-sighted  evolutionary  phi- 
losophers are  beginning  to  posit  it  there.  Each  atom  of  the 
nebula,  they  suppose,  must  have  had  an  aboriginal  atom 
of  consciousness  linked  with  it ;  and,  just  as  the  material 
atoms  haye  formed  bodies  and  brains  by  massing  them- 
selves  together,  so  the  mental  atoms,  by  an  analogous 
process  of  aggregation,  have  fused  into  those  larger  con- 
sciousnesses which  we  know  in  ourselves  and  suppose  to 
exist  in  our  fellow-animals.  Some  such  doctrine  of 
atomistic  hyloxoism  as  this  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
thorough-going  philosophy  of  evolution.  According  to  it 
there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  conscious* 

and  as  ih^  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneoiuly,  they  must  pass  through 
it  In  socoesslon.  Bo  that  as  the  external  phenomena  responded  to  become 
greater  In  number  and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity 
of  the  changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is  subject 
most  Increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series  of  these  change*^ 
1her§mvtiariaeae(mtoi(nun€i$, 

"Hence  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment  necessitates  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  sensorial  changes  to  a 
•uooession ;  and  by  so  doing  ewltm  a  distinct  eanteununeu^ti  consciousness 
that  becomes  higher  as  the  succession  becomes  more  rapid  and  the  corre- 
spondence more  complete."  (Ibid,  §  179.) 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (vol.  xiv.  p.  716)  Mr.  Bpenoer 
denies  that  he  means  by  this  passage  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  origin  of 
consciousness  at  all.  It  resembles,  however,  too  many  other  places  in  his 
Psychology  (e.g.  g§  48,  110, 244)  not  to  be  taken  as  a  serious  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  consciousness  must  at  a  certain  point  be  'evolved.'  That, 
when  a  critic  calls  his  attention  to  the  inanity  of  his  words,  Mr.  Spencer 
shoald  say  he  never  meant  anything  particular  by  them,  is  simply  an 
example  of  the  scandalous  vagueness  with  which  this  sort  of  '  chromo- 
phlloaoiihy '  Is  carried  on. 
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ness,  fallowing  the  degrees  of  complication  and 
tion  of  the  primordial  mind-daat.  To  prove  the  separate 
exiateoce  of  these  degrees  of  consciousness  hy  indirect  evi- 
dence, since  direct  intuition  of  them  is  not  to  be  had,  be- 
comes therefore  the  first  duty  of  psychological  evolutiomBm. 

SOHSt  AI.I.S:aBD  FBOOFa  THAT  MUTD-DUBT  bxists. 

Some  of  this  duty  we  find  already  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  philosophers  who,  though  not  interested  at  all  in 
evolution,  have  nevertheless  on  independent  grounds  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  mt 
aab-couscious  mental  life.  The  criticism  of  this  general 
opinion  and  its  grounds  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a 
while.  At  present  let  us  merely  deal  with  the  arguments 
assumed  to  prove  aggregation  of  bits  of  mind-stuff  into 
distinctly  sensible  feelings.  They  are  clear  and  admit  of  a 
clear  reply. 

The  German  physiologist  A.  Fick,  in  1862,  was,  bo  far 
as  I  know,  the  first  to  use  them.  He  made  experiments  on 
the  discrimination  of  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  of  touch, 
when  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  skin  was  excited 
through  a  hole  in  a  card,  the  surrounding  parts  being  pro- 
tected by  the  card.  He  found  that  under  these  circum- 
stances mistakes  were  frequently  made  by  the  patient,* 
and  concluded  that  this  must  be  because  the  number  of 


*  UiB  own  words  are:  '-  Mlxiakes  ate  mude  In  ibe  sense  that  he  admits 
havfog  been  touched,  when  !u  reality  It  whs  riidiani  best  that  affected  his 
■kin.  la  our  own  be fo re-men ttoned  eiperimenls  there  was  never  any  de- 
ception on  the  entire  palmar  «lde  of  the  hnnd  or  on  the  face.  On  the  back 
of  tbe  hand  In  one  case  In  a  series  of  00  etlroulationa  4  mlBtakos  occurred, 
fn  another  case  S  mUlakcs  In  45  stimuUllona.  On  Ibe  exliusiir  side  of  the 
upper  arm  8  deceptions  out  of  48  stimulations  were  □atlce<l,  and  in  tbe  case 
of  another  Individual,  1  out  of  81,  In  one  case  over  tbe  spine  3  deceptlona 
In  a  series  of  11  excitations  were  observed  -.  in  another,  4  out  of  10.  On 
the  lumbar  spine  6  deceptions  came  among  2D  stimulations,  and  again  4 
out  of  T.  There  Is  certainly  not  yet  enough  material  on  which  to  rest  a 
calculation  of  probabilities,  but  any  one  can  easily  convince  blmsclf  that 
on  the  back  there  Is  no  iinestlon  of  even  a  moderately  accurate  discrimina- 
tion between  warmth  and  a  light  pressure  so  far  as  but  small  portions  of 
•Ida  come  Into  play.  1(  has  been  as  yet  impossible  to  make  corresponding 
eiperlments  with  regard  lo  sensibility  to  cold."  (Lehrb,  d.  Anat  u 
Phjrilol.  d.  Blftneaorgane  (IMS),  p.  S9.) 
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sensations  from  the  elementary  nerre-tips  affected  was  too 
small  to  sam  itself  distinctly  into  either  of  the  qualities  of 
feeling  in  question.  He  ^ied  to  show  how  a  different 
manner  of  the  summation  might  give  rise  in  one  case  to  tho 
heat  and  in  another  to  the  touch. 

'*A  feeliDg  of  temperature,"  he  says,  *' arises  when  the  intensities 
of  the  units  of  feeling  are  evenly  gradated,  so  that  between  two 
elements  a  and  6  no  other  unit  can  spatially  intervene  whose  intensity 
is  not  also  hettveen  that  of  a  and  6.  A  feeling  of  contact  perhaps  arises 
when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  Both  kinds  of  feeling,  however,  are 
Qomposed  of  the  same  units." 

But  it  is  obviously  far  clearer  to  interpret  such  a  grada- 
tion of  intensities  as  a  brain-fact  than  as  a  mind-faci  If 
in  the  brain  a  tract  were  first  excited  in  one  of  the  ways 
suggested  by  Prof.  Fick,  and  then  again  in  the  other,  it 
might  very  well  happen,  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  psychic  accompaniment  in  the  one  case  would 
be  heat,  and  in  the  other  pain.  The  pain  and  the  heat  would, 
however,  not  be  composed  of  psychic  units,  but  would  each 
be  the  direct  result  of  one  total  brain-process.  So  long  as 
this  latter  interpretation  remains  open,  Fick  cannot  be  held 
to  have  proved  psychic  summation. 

Later,  both  Spencer  and  Taine,  independently  of  each 
other,  took  up  the  same  line  of  thought.  Mr.  Spencer's 
reasoning  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso.    He  writes  : 

*'  Although  the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally  simple,  homo- 
geneous, unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures,  yet  they  are  not  so. 
There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling  which,  as  ordinarily  experienced, 
seems  elementary,  that  is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  re- 
solving it  into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  suspect- 
ing that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also  compound,  and 
may  have  proximate  components  like  those  which  wo  can  in  this  one 
instance  identify. 

**  Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly  simple  feeling 
which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feelings.  Wellknown  experi- 
ments prove  that  when  equal  blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  e£Fect  of  each  is 
peroeived  as  a  separate  noise;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises  are  no  longer  identified 
in  separate  states  of  consciousness,  and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a 
COBtinnons  state  of  consciousness,  called  a  tone.    In  farther  increaaiu% 


I 
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the  rapiditr  of  the  blows,  the  tone  uDdergoes  the  change  of  qiulitj  d 
tinguished  as  riae  id  pitch  i  nnd  it  continues  to  rise  in  pitch  aa  the  bhtwi 
continue  to  incranBo  in  ritpidity,  until  it  renches  nn  ocutonesa  beyond 
which  itia  no  longer  appreciable  as  n  tone.  So  thutoutof  uniteof  feel- 
ing of  the  aame  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  units  arc  more  or  less  integrated. 

"  This  is  not  all.  The  inquiries  of  Professor  Hclmholtz  bare  shown 
that  when,  along  with  one  series  of  these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there 
is  generated  another  series  in  which  the  noiees  are  more  rapid  though 
not  so  )ond,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  known  aa  its  timbre. 
Aa  various  musical  instruments  abow  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch 
and  strength  are  distinguishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their 
ringing  or  their  liquid  characters;  and  all  their  specific  peculiarities  are 
proved  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  snp- 
plemontary  series  of  recurrent  noises  with  the  chief  series  of  recarrent 
noises.  So  that  while  the  unlikenosses  of  feeling  known  na  differencea 
of  pit«h  in  tones  are  due  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  rwur- 
rent  noises  of  one  series,  the  unUkencsscs  of  feeling  known  aa  differ- 
ences of  timbre,  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  integration  with  this  series 
of  other  eeriea  having  other  degrees  of  integration.  And  thus  an 
enormoua  number  of  qualitatively -contrasted  kinds  of  consciouanew 
that  seem  severally  elementary  prove  to  he  composed  of  one  aimpte 
kind  of  consciousness,  combined  ami  rccombined  with  itself  in  mulli- 
tudinoua  ways. 

'■  Can  wo  atop  short  here !  If  the  dilTcrent  sensations  known  as 
sounds  are  built  oat  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not  to  be  rationally  inferred 
that  so  likewise  are  the  different  seasntions  known  as  tastes,  and  the 
different  sensatioDS  known  as  odors,  and  the  different  sensations  known 
as  colors  ?  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there  is  a  unit 
oommoQ  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of  sensations  t  If  the 
nnlikenesaes  among  the  sensations  of  each  class  may  be  due  to  nnlike- 
nessee  among  the  modes  of  aggregation  of  a  unit  of  coDsciousness  com- 
inoa  to  them  all ;  so  too  may  the  much  greater  unlikeneases  between 
the  sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There  may  be  a  ^ 
single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and  the  countless  kinds  of 
cirascioiisness  may  be  produced  by  the  com|>ounding  of  this  element 
with  itself  and  the  recompounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another 
in  higher  and  higher  degrees :  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
rariety,  and  complexity. 

"  Have  we  any  duo  to  this  primordial  element  ?  I  think  we  have. 
That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves  to  be  the  unit  of  composi- 
tion of  the  sensation  of  musical  tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple 
mental  impressions  differently  originated.  Tlie  subjective  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  cnick  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a  nervous 
shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it  does  not  differ  rcry 
maob  from  nervous  ahocks  of  other  kinds.    An  electric  discharge  sent 
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through  the  hody  cauaes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sadden  load  re- 
port caases.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the  eyes, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a  start  or  shock  ;  and 
though  the  feeling  so  named  seems,  like  the  electric  shock,  to  have  th« 
body  at  large  for  its  seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correla* 
tive  rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance,  yet  on  re« 
membering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the  instantaneous 
transit  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision,  I  think  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  feeling  accompanying  the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced 
very  nearly  to  the  same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated 
is,  in  fact,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  consciousness 
caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain  or  other  feeling  that 
commences  the  instant  after);  which  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a 
blow  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous 
shock.  The  fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  differ^ 
ent  stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves  cause  feelings  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  quality  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  recollect  that 
distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies  appreciable  duration;  and  that 
when  the  duration  is  greatly  abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
some  mental  change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious  of  a  taste  as 
sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  continuity  of  state.  If  tlft 
state  doea  not  last  long  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  of  this  or  that  kind;  and  becomes  a  momentary 
modification  very  similar  to  momentary  modifications  otherwise  caused. 
*'It  is  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable  ?— that  some- 
thing of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous  shock  is  the 
ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the  unlikenesses  among 
our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes  of  integration  of  this  ultimate 
unit.  I  say  of  the  same  order,  because  there  are  discernible  differences 
among  nervous  shocks  that  are  differently  caused ;  and  the  primitive 
nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of  them.  And  I 
say  of  the  same  order,  for  the  further  reason  that  while  we  may 
ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in  nature,  we  must  suppose  a  great 
nnlikeness  in  decree.  The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such  are  vio- 
lent— must  be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  proces- 
sion of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted  by  them. 
But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of  which  the  different  forms 
of  feeling  consist,  we  must  assume  to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or 
even  of  very  slight  intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions 
composed  of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordinarily 
called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable ;  indeed  life  would  cease  at 
once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as  successive  faint  pulses  of  sub- 
jective change,  each  having  the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of 
subjective  change  distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock."  * 

# ^^  ^^ 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  (K). 


IM  PBTCHOLOQT. 

ZHBUTTIOUtlTOT  07  THBSB  PBO^FB. 

ConTincing  as  this  argument  of  Mr.  Spencer's  may 
appear  on  a  first  reading,  it  is  singular  how  weak  it  teallj 
is.*  We  do,  it  is  true,  when  we  stud;  the  connection  be- 
tween a  mnsical  note  and  its  outward  cause,  find  the  note 
simple  and  continnous  while  the  cause  is  multiple  and  di»- 
orete.  Somewhere,  then,  there  u  a  transformation,  reduc- 
tion, or  fosioiL    The  question   is,  Where  ? — in  the  nerre- 


world  OT  in  the  mind-world  ?    Keally  we  have  no  experi- 
mental proof  by  which  to  decide  ;  and  if  decide  we  must, 

*  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Spencer  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  genwat  fonc- 
tion  of  tbe  theory  of  elemenUry  units  of  mlud-stuS  In  the  eTolutlonaiy 
pblloeophy.  We  have  seen  it  to  be  absolutely  Indispensable,  If  that  phi- 
losophy ti  to  work,  to  postulate  consclouBoeag  In  the  nebula,— the  slmplert 
way  being,  of  course,  to  suppose  every  atom  animated.  Mr.  Spencer,  how* 
erer,  will  hare  it  (e.g.  Fint  Principles,  g  71)  that  consciousness  is  only  tha 
occasional  result  of  the  '  tnnatormatloi) '  of  a  certain  amount  of  '  physlcmt 
force '  to  which  It  ts '  equivaleiit.'  Presumably  a  bnin  must  already  be  there 
before  any  such  '  tfansformalion '  can  take  place ;  and  so  the  argument 
quKted  in  (lie  text  lUnds  h  »  mere  local  detail,  wfthont  ge&sn]  beiringe. 
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analogy  and  a  priori  probability  can  alone  guide  as.  Mr. 
Spencer  assumes  that  the  fusion  must  come  to  pass  in  the 
mental  world,  and  that  the  physical  processes  get  through 
air  and  ear,  auditory  nerve  and  medulla,  lower  brain  and 
hemispheres,  without  their  number  being  reduced.  Figure 
25,  on  the  previous  page,  will  make  the  point  clear. 

Let  the  line  a — h  represent  the  threshold  of  conscious** 
ness  :  then  everything  drawn  below  that  line  will  symbolize 
a  physical  process,  everything  above  it  will  mean  a  fact 
of  mind.  Let  the  crosses  stand  for  the  physical  blows,  the 
circles  for  the  events  in  successively  higher  orders  of  nerve- 
cells,  and  the  horizontal  marks  for  the  facts  of  feeling. 
Spencer's  argument  implies  that  each  order  of  cells  trans- 
mits just  as  many  impulses  as  it  receives  to  the  cells  above 
it ;  so  that  if  the  blows  come  at  the  rate  of  20,000  in  a  second 
the  cortical  cells  discharge  at  the  same  rate,  and  one  unit 
of  feeling  corresponds  to  each  one  of  the  20,000  discharges. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  'integration'  occur,  by  the 
20,000  units  of  feeling  *  compounding  with  themselves '  into 
the  '  continuous  state  of  consciousness'  represented  by  the 
short  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure. 

Now  such  an  interpretation  as  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
physical  analogy,  no  less  than  of  logical  intelligibility. 
Consider  physical  analogy  first 

A  pendulum  may  be  deflected  by  a  single  blow,  and  swing 
back.  Will  it  swing  back  the  more  often  the  more  we  multi- 
ply the  blows?  No ;  for  if  they  rain  upon  the  pendulum  too 
fast,  it  will  not  swing  at  all  but  remain  deflected  in  a  sensi- 
bly  stationary  state.  In  other  words,  increasing  the  cause 
numerically  need  not  equally  increase  numerically  the 
effect  Blow  through  a  tube:  you  get  a  certain  musical 
note  ;  and  increasing  the  blowing  increases  for  a  certain  time 
the  loudness  of  the  note.  Will  this  be  true  indefinitely  ? 
No ;  for  when  a  certain  force  is  reached,  the  note,  instead  of 
growing  louder,  suddenly  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  its 
higher  octave.  Turn  on  the  gas  slightly  and  light  it :  you 
get  a  tiny  flame.  Turn  on  more  gas,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
flame  increases.  Will  this  relation  increase  indefinitely? 
No,  again;  for  at  a  certain  moment  up  shoots  the  flame 
into  a  ragged  streamer  and  begins  to  hiss.    Send  slowly 
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through  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  muscle  a  BOO* 
cession  of  galvame  shocks :  you  get  a  succession  of  twitches. 
Increasing  the  number  of  shocks  does  not  increase  the 
twitching;  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  it,  and  we  have  the 
muscle  in  the  apparently  stationary  state  of  contraction 
called  tetanus.  This  last  fact  is  the  true  analogue  of  what 
must  happen  between  the  nerve-cell  and  the  sensory  fibre. 
It  is  certain  that  cells  are  more  inert  than  fibres,  and  that 
rapid  vibrations  in  the  latter  can  only  arouse  relativelj 
simple  processes  or  states  in  the  former.  The  higher 
cells  may  have  even  a  slower  rate  of  explosion  than  the 
lower,  and  so  the  twenty  thousand  supposed  blows  of  the 
outer  air  may  be  'integrated'  in  the  cortex  into  a  very 
small  number  of  cell-discharges  in  a  second.  This  other 
diagram  will  serve  to  contrast  this  supposition  with 
Spencer's.  In  Fig.  26  all  'integration'  occurs  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  The  frequency  of  cell-eventa 
becomes  more  and  more  reduced  as  we  approach  the  cells 
to  which  feeling  is  most  directly  attached,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  a  condition  of  things  symbolized  by  the  larger 
ellipse,  which  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  some  rather 
massive  and  slow  process  of  tension  and  discharge  in  the 
cortical  centres,  to  which,  ae  a  whde,  the  feeling  of  musical 
tone  symbolized  by  the  line  at  the  top  ot  the  diagram 
nm^y  and  totally  corresponds.  It  is  as  if  a  long  file 
of  men  were  to  start  one  after 
the  other  to  reach  a  distant  point. 
The  road  at  first  is  good  and 
they  keep  their  original  distance 
apart.  Presently  it  is  intersected 
by  bogs  each  worse  than  the  last, 
80  that  the  front  men  get  so  re- 
tarded that  the  hinder  ones  catch 
op  flith  them  before  the  journey 
is  done,  and  all  arrive  together 
at  the  goaL* 

•The  compounding  of  colore  nwiy  be  lioult  with  in  &□  idenUoI  way. 
BelmboltE  liu  shown  Ihiil  it  green  Ugbt  aiitl  red  Kglil  fall  aimuitaneouBly 
on  ibe  retina,  we  ace  the  color  yellow.  Tilt  miod-BUifl  theory  would  in. 
terpret  thli  as  acase  whvre  the  feeling  green  and  Ibe  feeling  red  '  com- 
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On  this  supposition  there  are  no  unperceiyed  units  of  " 
mind-staff  preceding  and  composing  the  full  consciousnessL 
The  latter  is  itself  an  immediate  psychic  fact  and  bears 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  neural  state  which  is  Its  un- 
conditional accompaniment  Did  each  neural  shock  give 
rise  to  its  own  psychic  shock,  and  the  psychic  shocks  tiien 
combine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  sever- 
ing one  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  from  another 
should  break  up  the  integrity  of  the  consciousness.  The 
cut  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  psychic  world.  The  atoms 
of  mind-stuff  ought  to  float  off  from  the  nerve-matter  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  oome  together  over  it  and  fuse,  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  not  been  made.  We  know,  however, 
that  they  do  not ;  that  severance  of  the  paths  of  conduction 
between  a  man's  left  auditory  centre  or  optical  centre  and 
the  rest  of  his  cortex  will  sever  all  communication  between 
the  words  which  he  hears  or  sees  written  and  the  rest  of 
his  ideas. 

Moreover,  if  feelings  can  mix  into  a  tertium  quid,  why 
do  we  not  take  a  feeling  of  greenness  and  a  feeling  of  red- 
ness, and  make  a  feeling  of  yellowness  out  of  them  ?  Why 
has  optics  neglected  the  open  road  to  truth,  and  wasted 
centuries  in  disputing  about  theories  of  color-composition 
which  two  minutes  of  introspection  would  have  settled 
forever!*  We  cannot  mix  feelings  as  such,  though  we  may 
mix  the  objects  we  feel,  and  from  their  mixture  get  new 
feelings.  We  cannot  even  (as  we  shall  later  see)  have  two 
feelings  in  our  mind  at  once.  At  most  we  can  compare 
together  objects  previously  presented  to  us  in  distinct  feel- 
ings ;  but  then  we  find  each  object  stubbornly  maintaining 


bine '  into  the  tertium  quid  of  feeling,  yellow.  What  really  occurs  is  oo 
doubt  that  a  third  kind  of  uerye-process  is  set  up  when  the  combined  lights 
impinge  on  the  retina, — not  simply  the  process  of  red  plus  the  process  of 
green,  but  something  quite  different  from  both  or  either.  Of  course,  then, 
there  are  no  feelings,  either  of  red  or  of  green,  present  to  the  mind  at  all ; 
but  the  feeling  of  yellow  which  m  there,  answers  as  directly  to  the  nerve- 
process  which  momentarilj'  then  exists,  as  the  feelings  of  green  and  red 
would  answer  to  their  respective  nerve-processes  did  the  latter  happen  to  bt 
taking  place. 

*  Of.  Mill's  Logic,  book  vi.  chap.  nr.  §  8. 
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its   separate   identity  before   conRcionsness,  whaterer 

verdict  of  the  comparison  may  be.* 

SELF-COmPOTJNDINO    OF   MSNTAI.   FACTS    IS    QTASMIBBIBIJI. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  fatal  objectioB  to  the  theory  of 
mental  units  'compounding  with  themselves'  or  'integrat- 
ing.' It  is  logically  unintelligible  ;  it  leaves  out  the  es- 
sential feature  of  all  tlie  '  combinations '  we  actually  know. 

All  the  '  combinations '  which  toe  octttaHy  Ictiow  are  effects, 
wrought  by  the  unite  said  to  be  'combined,'  trON  sobie  ESrm 
OTHER  THAN  THEM3EL\'ES.  Without  this  feature  of  a  mediam 
or  vehicle,  the  notion  of  combination  has  no  sense. 

"  A  multitude  of  contractile  units,  by  joint  action,  and  by  being  all 
connected,  for  iuatance,  with  a  single  tendon,  will  pull  at  the  same,  and 
will  bring  about  a  dynamical  effect  which  is  undoubtedly  the  reauttant 
of  their  combined  individual  energies.  ...  On  the  whole,  tendone  ara 
to  muscular  fibres,  and  bones  are  to  tendons,  combining  recipients  of 
mechanical  energies.  A  medium  of  composition  is  indispensable  to  tha 
■  summation  of  energies.  To  realize  the  complete  dependence  of  mechan- 
ical resultants  on  a  combining  substratum,  one  may  fancy  for  a  moment 
all  the  individually  contracting  muscular  elvmenta  severed  from  their 
attachments.  They  might  then  still  be  capable  of  contracting  with  Ihs 
same  energy  as  before,  jet  no  co-operative  result  would  be  accomplished. 
The  medium  of  dynamical  combination  would  be  wantmg.  The  mnl- 
tiple  enei^es,  singly  exerted  on  no  common  recipient,  would  lose 
themselves  on  enlircly  isolated  and  disconnected  eSorts."t 

In  other  words,  no  possible  number  of  entities  (call  them 
as  you  like,  whether  forces,  material  particles,  or  mental 
elements)  can  sum  themselves  together.  Each  remains,  in 
the  sum,  what  it  always  was  ;  and  the  sum  itself  exists  only 
for  a  bystander  who  happens  to  overlook  the  units  and  to 

*  I  find  !□  my  stvideals  an  almost  laviucible  lendcncy  to  think  tbal  wo 
can  Immediulcly  perceive  that  feelings  do  romlitue.  "  What  I"  ihey  uj, 
"  is  not  ibe  taBte  of  lemonade  composed  of  that  of  lemon  pint  that  of 
■ugar?"  This  is  taking  the  combiuing  of  objects  for  that  of  feelings. 
The  physical  lemonade  contains  both  tbe  lemon  nud  the  sugar,  but  Its 
taste  docs  not  contain  llieir  tastes,  for  if  there  are  any  two  things  which 
are  cerlainly  not  present  in  llie  ta>iie  of  lemonade,  those  are  the  lemon-eoor 
on  tlic  one  band  and  the  Hugnr-swcet  on  the  other.  These  laslcs  ara 
absent  utterly.  The  entirely  new  tasie  wbich  is  present  remrAte*.  It  la  trtie, 
both  those  taslea ;  but  In  Cbspler  XIll  we  shall  see  thai  resei 
not  always  be  held  to  involve  partial  idenlily. 

\  E  Monlgomerj'.  in  ■  Mind.'  v.  18-19.    See  also  pp.  M-U. 
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apprehend  the  sum  as  such  ;  or  else  it  exists  in  the  shape 

of  some  other  effect  on  an  entity  external  to  the  snm  itself.. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  H,  and  O  combine  of  themselves 

into  'water/  and  thenceforward  exhibit  new  properties. 

Thej  do  not    The  '  water '  is  just  the  old  atoms  in  the 

new  position,  H-O-H ;  the  '  new  properties '  are  just  their 

combined  ^eds^  when  in  this  position,  upon  external  media, 

such  as  our  sense-organs  and  the  various  reagents  on  which 

water  may  exert  its  properties  and  be  known. 

'*  Aggregations  are  organized  wholes  only  when  they  behave  as  such 
in  the  presence  of  other  things.  A  statue  is  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ticles of  marble;  but  as  such  it  has  no  unity.  For  the  spectator  it  is 
one;  in  itself  it  is  an  aggregate;  just  as,  to  the  consciousness  of  an  ant 
crawling  over  it,  it  may  again  appear  a  mere  aggregate.  No  summing 
up  of  parts  can  make  an  unity  of  a  mass  of  discrete  constituents,  unless 
this  unity  exist  for  some  other  subject,  not  for  the  mass  itself.*^  * 

Just  so,  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  'forces' 
themselves  do  not  combine  into  the  diagonal  resultant ;  a 
body  is  needed  on  which  they  may  impinge,  to  exhibit  their 
resultant  effect.  No  more  do  musicid  sounds  combine  per 
se  into  concords  or  discords.  Concord  and  discord  are 
names  for  their  combined  effects  on  that  external  medium, 
the  ear. 

*  J.  Royce,  '  Mind/  vi.  p.  876.  Lotze  has  act  forth  the  truth  of  this  law 
more  clearly  and  copiously  than  any  other  writer.  Unfortunately  he  is  too 
lengthy  to  quote.  See  his  Microcosmus,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  6;  Metaphysik, 
§§  242,  280 ;  Outlines  of  Metaphysics,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  g§  8, 4,  6.  Compare 
also  Reid's  Intellectual  Powers,  essay  v,  chap,  mad  Jin,;  Bowne's  Meta- 
physics, pp.  861-76;  St.  J.  Mivart:  Nature  and  Thought,  pp.  96-101;  £. 
Gamey:  'Monism/  in  'Mind/ vi.  158;  and  the  article  by  Prof . Royce, 
just  quoted,  on  '  Mind-stuff  and  Reality.' 

In  drfenee  qf  the  mind-ituff  view,  see  W.  K.  Clifford:  'Mind/  in.  (S7  (re> 
printed  in  his  'Lectures  and  Essays/  n.  71);  G.  T.  Fechner,  Psycho- 
physik,  Bd.  n.  cap.  xlv;  H.  Taine:  on  Intelligence,  bk.  iii;  £.  Haeckel; 
'  Zellseelen  u.  Seelenzellen  '  in  Gesammelte  pop.  Vortrftge,  Bd.  i.  p.  148;  W. 
8.  Duncan :  Conscious  Matter,  pcutdm;  H.  ZOllner:  Natur  d.  Cometen,  pp. 
8d0  ff. ;  Alfred  Barratt:  *  Physical  Ethic  '  and  '  Physical  Metemphic'^MW- 
mm;  J.  Soury:  '  Hylozoismus,'  in  '  Eosmos,'  V.  Jahrg.,  Heft  x.  p.  241;  A. 
Main:  'Mind/  i.  292,  481,  566;  ii.  129,  402;  Id.  Revue  Philos.,  n.  86,  88, 
419;  in.  61,602;  iv.  402;  P.  W.  Frankland:  'Mind,'  vi.  116;  Whittaker: 
'Mind/  VI.  498  (historical);  Morton  Prince:  The  JS:ature  of  Mind  and 
Human  Automatism  (1885);  A.  Riehl:  Der  philosophische  Kriticismus,  Bd. 
n.  Theil  2,  2ter  Abschnitt,  2tes  Cap.  (1887).  The  clearest  of  all  these 
ftatements  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  of  Prince. 
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Where  the  elemental  units  are  supposed  to  be  feelings, 
the  case  is  in  no  wise  altered.  Take  a  hundred  of  them, 
shafBe  them  and  pack  them  as  close  together  as  you  caa 
(vrhfttever  that  may  mean) ;  still  each  remains  the  same  feel- 
ing it  always  was,  shut  in  its  own  skin,  windowless,  igno- 
rant of  what  the  other  feelings  are  and  mean.  There  would 
be  a  hundred-and-first  feeling  there,  if,  when  a  group  or 
Beries  of  such  feelings  were  set  up,  a  consciousness  hdong- 
ing  to  the  group  as  avck  should  emerge.  And  this  lOlst  feel- 
ing would  be  a  totally  new  fact ;  the  100  origiDal  feelings 
might,  by  a  curious  physical  law,  be  a  signal  for  its  creattott, 
when  they  came  together;  but  they  would  have  do  sub- 
stantial identity  with  it,  uor  it  with  them,  and  one  could 
never  deduce  the  one  from  the  others,  or  (in  any  intelligible 
sense)  say  that  they  evolved  it. 

Take  a  sentouce  of  a  dozen  words,  and  take  twelve  men 
and  tell  to  each  one  word.  Then  stand  the  men  in  a  row  or 
jam  them  in  a  bunch,  and  let  each  think  of  his  word  as 
intently  as  he  will;  nowhere  will  there  be  a  consciousness 
of  the  whole  sentence.*  We  talk  of  the  *  spirit  of  the  age.' 
and  the  'sentiment  of  the  people,'  and  in  various  ways  we 
hypostatize  'public  opinion.'  But  we  know  this  to  be  sym- 
bolic speech,  and  never  dream  that  the  spirit,  opinion, 
sentiment,  etc.,  constitute  a  cousciousness  other  thau,  and 
additional  to,  that  of  the  several  individuals  whom  the 
words  'age,'  'people,'  or  'public'  denote.  The  privato 
minds  do  not  agglomerate  into  a  higher  compound  mind. 
This  has  always  been  the  invincible  contention  of  the 
spiritualists  against  the  associationista  in  Psychology, — a 
contention  which  we  shall  take  up  at  greater  length  in 
Chapter  X.     The  associationists  say  the  miud  is  constituted 


*  "Someoue  mtght  my  thftt  aUbough  It  Is  true  that  neltLer  «  blind 
man  nor  a  deaf  maD  b7  hlmwU  can  compare  bouikIb  with  colon,  yet 
alnce  oae  bears  and  tbe  other  sees  they  might  do  so  boib  togetlier.  .  .  . 
But  whether  they  are  apart  or  close  together  makes  no  difference ;  not  even 
if  they  permaneutly  keep  house  together :  do.  cot  If  they  were  Siamestt 
IvriDB.  or  more  tbiui  Siamese  twiaa.  and  were  iDaeparably  grown  logclher, 
would  It  make  tbe  usaumptlou  auy  more  possible.  Only  when  sound  and 
color  are  represented  in  tbe  same  reality  la  It  thinkable  that  Ibey  should 
be  compared."    (Brentano:  Piychologle,  p.  SW.) 
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by  a  mtiltiplicit J  of  distinct '  ideas '  associated  into  a  unity. 
There  is,  they  say,  an  idea  of  a,  and  also  an  idea  of  b. 
Thertfore,  they  say,  there  is  an  idea  of  a  -j-  &»  or  of  a  and  b 
together.  Which  is  like  saying  that  the  mathematical 
sqnare  of  a  plus  that  of  6  is  equal  to  the  square  oi  a  +  b, 
a  palpable  untruth.  Idea  of  a  4-  idea  of  b  is  not  identical 
with  idea  of  (a  -{-  b).  It  is  one,  they  are  two ;  in  it|  what 
knows  a  also  knows  b;  in  them,  what  knows  a  is  expressly 
posited  as  not  knowing  b ;  etc.  In  short,  the  two  separate 
ideas  can  never  by  any  logic  be  made  to  figure  as  one  and 
the  same  thing  as  the  'associated'  idea. 

This  is  what  the  spiritualists  keep  saying ;  and  since  we 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  *  compounded '  idea,  and  do 
know  a  and  b  together,  they  adopt  a  farther  hypothesis  to 
explain  that  fact  The  separate  ideas  exist,  they  say,  but 
effect  a  third  entity,  the  souL  ITiia  has  the  *  compounded ' 
idea,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it ;  and  the  compounded  idea 
is  an  altogether  new  psychic  fact  to  which  the  separate  ideas 
stand  in  the  relation,  not  of  constituents,  but  of  occasions 
of  production. 

This  argument  of  the  spiritualists  against  the  association- 
ists  has  never  been  answered  by  the  latter.  It  holds  good 
against  any  talk  about  self-compounding  amongst  feelings, 
against  any  'blending,'  or  'complication,*  or  'mental 
chemistry,'  or  '  psychic  synthesis,'  which  supposes  a  re- 
sultant consciousness  to  float  off  from  the  constituents  j^er  m, 
in  the  absence  of  a  supernumerary  principle  of  conscious-  - 
ness  which  they  may  affect  The  mind-stuff  theory,  in  * 
short,  is  unintelligible.  Atoms  of  feeling  cannot  compose 
higher  feelings,  any  more  than  atoms  of  matter  can  compose 
physical  things  I  The  '  things,'  for  a  clear-headed  ato- 
mistic evolutionist,  are  not  Nothing  is  but  the  everlasting 
atoms.  When  grouped  in  a  certain  way,  we  name  them 
this  '  thing '  or  that ;  but  the  thing  we  name  has  no  exist- 
ence out  of  our  mind.  So  of  the  states  of  mind  which  are 
supposed  to  be  compound  because  they  know  many  differ- 
ent things  together.  Since  indubitably  such  states  do  exist, 
they  must  exist  as  single  new  facts,  effects,  possibly,  as 
the  spiritualists  say,  on  the  Soul  (we  will  not  decide  that 
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point  here),  but  at  any  rate  indepeiideDt  and  integral,  and 
not  compounded  ot  psychic  atoms.* 

CAN  STATES  OP  MIND  BB  UNCONBCIOUBP 

The  passion  for  unity  and  Bmoothiiess  is  iu  some  minds 
so  insatiate  that,  in  Hpite  of  the  logical  clearness  of  these 
reasoningB  and  conclusioiiB,  many  will  fail  to  be  influenced 
by  them.  They  establish  a.  sort  of  disjointedness  in  things 
which  in  certain  quarters  will  appear  intoierable.     They 

•The  reader  [oust  observe  Ihul  we  arc  reaaoniug  allogether  about  th« 
logieotlhe  miud-aluS  llieury,  slKiut  wlieLlier  it  caaexplaia  the  coiuUlulioa 
of  liigbcr  meoial  slates  by  viewing  Uiem  aa  identical  with  U/wer  tmea 
Hummed  together.  Wc  say  the  two  sorts  of  fact  are  uot  identical :  a  bigter 
stale  M  uot  a  tot  of  lower  states  ;  It  is  itself.  When,  however,  a  lot  of 
lower  Btatea  have  come  logelber,  or  wbco  ceitain  braiu-coudltioiia  occur 
together  which,  (T  thcg  oeeurred  aeparalelj/,  teould  protluee  a  lot  of  lower 
atalcB,  we  have  uot  for  a  motneui  pi-eieuded  that  a  higher  slate  may  not 
emerge.  In  fact  it  does  emerge  under  those  conditions :  and  our  Chapter 
IX  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  Ihe  proof  of  ibis  fact.  But  such  emergeace 
Is  that  of  a  new  psychic  entity,  and  is  toto  calo  different  from  such  aa 
'iDlegrattoD'  ot  Ihe  lower  states  as  the  mlad-stuff  theory  HfCrms, 

It  may  seem  straoge  to  suppose  that  anyone  should  mistake  criticism  of 
a  certain  theory  about  n  fact  for  doubt  of  the  tact  Itself.  And  yet  the 
confiigion  is  made  In  high  quarters  enough  lo  justify  our  remarks.  Mr.  J. 
Ward.  Id  hia  arlicle  Psychology  In  the  Encyclopeedia  Briiannica,  speak- 
ing of  the  hypothesis  that  "  a  series  of  feelings  can  he  aware  of  itself  aa 
a  series,"  says  (p.  SB):  "  Paradox  is  too  mild  a  word  for  II,  even  contradiction 
will  hardly  suflice  "  Whereupon,  Professor  Bain  takes  him  thus  lo  task: 
"  As  to  'a  series  of  states  being  aware  of  itself,  I  confess  I  see  do  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  It  may  be  n  fact,  or  not  a  fact ;  it  may  be  a  very 
clumsy  expression  for  what  it  is  applied  lo  :  but  it  is  neither  paradox  nor 
contradiction.  A  series  merely  contradicts  an  individual,  or  it  may  be 
two  or  more  individuals  ai  coeiisllog  ;  bul  that  is  loo  general  to  exclude 
Ihe  possibility  of  self-knowledge.  It  certainly  does  not  bring  the  property 
of  self-knowledge  into  the  foreground,  which,  however,  is  not  the  same 
as  denying  it.  An  algebraic  suHes  might  know  Itsiilf.  without  any  con- 
ttadicllon  :  the  only  thing  against  It  is  the  waul  of  evidence  of  the  fact.' 
(■  Mind,*  XI.  459).  Prof.  Bain  thinks,  then,  that  ail  the  bother  Is  about  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  how  a  series  of  feelings  can  have  the  knowledge  of 
Itself  added  to  it !  1 1  As  if  nnyboiiy  ever  was  troubled  about  that.  That, 
notoriously  enough.  Is  a  fact :  '>ur  consciouaness  Is  a  acrica  of  feelings  to 
which  every  now  und  Ihct)  is  itdded  a  retrospective  consciousness  that  they 
have  come  and  gone.  What  Mr.  Ward  and  I  are  Irouhled  about  Is  merely 
the  silliness  of  the  mInd-stutBsts  and  axsociatlonlsis  continuing  lo  say  that 
the  '  scries  ot  states '  it  the  '  awareiieiis  ot  iisclf  i'  thai  if  the  states  be  posited 
severally,  their  collective  consciousness  Is  to  ip»o  given  ;  and  that  we  newl 
no  further  expIaiMliou,  or  'evidencs  of  Ihefsct.' 
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sweep  away  all  chance  of  '  passing  without  break '  either 
from  the  material  to  the  mental,  or  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  mental ;  and  they  thrust  us  back  into  a  pluralism  of 
consciousnesses — each  arising  discontinuously  in  the  midst 
of  two  disconnected  worlds,  material  and  mental — which  is 
even  worse  than  the  old  notion  of  the  separate  creation  of 
each  particular  soul.  But  the  malcontents  will  hardly  try 
to  refute  our  reasonings  by  direct  attack.  It  is  more  prob- 
able thaty  turning  their  back  upon  them  altogether,  they 
will  devote  themselves  to  sapping  and  mining  the  region 
roundabout  until  it  is  a  bog  of  logical  liquefaction,  into  the 
midst  of  which  all  definite  conclusions  of  any  sort  may  be 
trusted  ere  long  to  sink  and  disappear. 

Our  reasonings  have  assumed  that  the  '  integration  *  of 
a  thousand  psychic  units  must  be  either  just  the  units  over 
again,  simply  rebaptized,  or  else  something  real,  but  then 
other  than  and  additional  to  those  units ;  that  if  a  certain 
existing  fact  is  that  of  a  thousand  feelings,  it  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  that  of  one  feeling ;  for  the  essence  of  feeling 
is  to  be  felt,  and  as  a  psychic  existent  feds,  so  it  must  he. 
If  the  one  feeling  feels  like  no  one  of  the  thousand,  in  what 
sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  the  thousand  ?  These  assumptions 
are  what  the  monists  will  seek  to  undermine.  The  Hegelizers 
amongst  them  will  take  high  ground  at  once,  and  say 
that  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  psychic  life  is  that  in  it  all 
contradictions  find  their  reconciliation ;  and  that  it  is  just 
because  the  facts  we  are  considering  are  facts  of  the  self 
that  they  are  both  one  and  many  at  the  same  time.  With 
this  intellectual  temper  I  confess  that  I  cannot  contend. 
As  in  striking  at  some  unresisting  gossamer  with  a  club, 
one  but  overreaches  one*s  self,  and  the  thing  one  aims  at 
gets  no  harm.     So  I  leave  this  school  to  its  devices. 

The  other  monists  are  of  less  deliquescent  frame,  and 
try  to  break  down  distinctness  among  mental  states  by 
making  a  distinctiotL  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
only  ingenious.  The  distinction  is  that  bettoeen  the  uncon- 
9ci(>u8  and  the  conscious  being  of  the  mental  state.  It  is  the 
sovereign  means  for  believing  what  one  likes  in  psychology, 
and  of  turning  what  might  become  a  science  into  a  tum- 
bling-^ound  for  whimsies.     It  has  numerous  champions, 
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and  elaborate  reaBona  to  give  for  itself.     We  mast  there* 
fore  accord  it  due  consideration.    In  discussing  the  questioD : 

DO  nifcoNsoions  uentaXi  states  isxistp 
it  ■will  be  best  to  give  the  list  of  so-called  proofs  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  to  follow  each  by  ita  objection,  as  in  acho- 
laatic  books.* 

First  Proof.  The  minimum  visibUe,  the  minimum  audtbUe, 
are  objects  composed  of  parts.  How  can  the  whole  affect 
the  sense  unless  eaeh  part  does  ?  And  jet  each  part  does 
BO  without  being  separately  sensible,  Leibnitz  calls  the 
total  conscionsneBS  an  '  aperception,'  the  aupposed  insensi- 
ble consciousness  by  the  name  of  'petites  peroeptiona.' 

"To  judgQof  the  latter,"  be  says,  "I  am  accuatomed  touae  tbeez- 
unple  of  the  ronring  of  the  sea  with  which  one  is  assailed  when  neartha 
Bhore.  To  bear  this  uoise  aa  one  does,  one  must  hear  the  parta  which 
oompoae  its  totality,  that  ia,  the  noise  of  each  wave,  .  .  .  although  thia 
noise  would  not  be  noticed  if  iU  wave  were  alone.  One  must  be  affected 
a  little  by  the  movement  c*.  one  wave,  one  must  have  some  perception 
of  each  several  noise,  however  small  it  be.  Otherwise  one  would  not 
hear  that  of  100,000  waves,  for  of  100,000  leroa  one  can  never  make  a 
quantity."  t 

Re^y.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  so-called 
'  fallacy  of  division,'  or  predicating  what  ia  true  only  of  a 
collection,  of  each  member  of  the  collection  diatributively. 
It  no  more  follows  that  if  a  thousand  things  together  cause 
sensation,  one  thing  alone  must  cause  it,  than  it  follows 
that  if  one  pound  weight  moves  a  balance,  then  one  onnce 
weight  must  move  it  too,  in  leas  degree.  One  ounce 
weight  doea  not  move  it  ijd  aU;  its  movement  begins  with 


•  The  writers  about  '  unconscious  cerebration  '  b 
that  and  sometimes  unconscious  tboughl.  The  arguments  wblch  follow 
■re  culled  from  various  quarters.  The  render  will  find  tliem  most  sys- 
tematically urged  liy  E.  VOD  Hnrtmanu:  Phitosopliyof  theUncotaclous,  vol. 
I,  and  by  E.  Colaeaet :  La  vie  Inconsclcnte  de  I'Esprll  (1880).  C'ddbuU  also 
T.  Laycock:  Mind  and  Brain,  vol  i.  chap,  v  (1880);  W.  B.  Carpenter: 
Mental  Physiology,  chap,  xiii:  F.  P.  Cobbe:  Darwinism  in  Morals  uid 
Other  Efflays,  essay  xi,  Unconscious  Cerebration  (1873);  F.  Bowen:  Mod- 
em Piiilosophy,  pp.  423-480 ;  R.  H.  Button :  Contemporary  Review,  vol. 
xnv.  p.  201  ;  J.  a.  Mill:  Exam,  of  HamilUm.  chap,  xv;  G.  H.  Lewea; 
Problems  of  Llfeund  Mind.  3d  series.  Prob.  n,  chap,  z,  and  also  Prob. 
UI.  chap,  n;  D  G.  Tliompson:  A  Sjslem  of  Psychology,  chap,  xxxm 
).  H.  Bialdwin,  Haud-book  of  Psychology,  chap.  iv. 

t  Nouveaux  Eaaals,  Avant-propoi. 
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fhe  pound.  At  most  we  can  say  that  each  onnoe  affects 
it  in  some  vfKj  which  helps  the  advent  of  that  move- 
ment And  so  each  infra-sensible  stimulus  to  a  nerve 
no  doubt  affects  the  nerve  and  helps  the  birth  of  sensa* 
tion  when  the  other  stimuli  come.  But  this  affection  is 
a  nerve-affection^  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  it  to  be  a  'perception'  unconscious  of  itself. 
**  A  certain  quantity  of  the  cause  may  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  production  of  any  of  the  effect,"  *  when  the 
latter  is  a  mental  state. 

Second  Proof.  In  all  acquired  dexterities  and  habits, 
secondarily  automatic  performances  as  they  are  called,  we 
do  what  originally  required  a  chain  of  deliberately  con- 
scious perceptions  and  volitions.  As  the  actions  still  keep 
their  intelligent  character,  intelligence  must  still  preside 
over  their  execution.  But  since  our  consciousness  seems 
all  the  while  elsewhere  engaged,  such  intelligence  must 
consist  of  unconscious  perceptions,  inferences,  and  volitions. 

Beply.  There  is  more  than  one  alternative  explanation 
in  accordance  with  larger  bodies  of  fact.  One  is  that  the 
perceptions  and  volitions  in  habitual  actions  may  be  per- 
formed consciously,  only  so  quickly  and  inattentively  that 
no  memory  of  them  remains.  Another  is  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  actions  exists,  but  is  aptit-off  from  the  rest  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  hemispheres.  We  shall  find  in 
Chapter  X  numerous  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  split-off 
condition  of  portions  of  consciousness.  Since  in  man  the 
hemispheres  indubitably  co-operate  in  these  secondarily 
automatic  acts,  it  will  not  do  to  say  either  that  they  occur 
vdthout  consciousness  or  that  their  consciousness  is  that  of 
the  lower  centres,  which  we  know  nothing  about  But 
either  lack  of  memory  or  split-off  cortical  consciousness 
will  certainly  account  for  all  of  the  facts,  f 

Third  Proof.  Thinking  of  A,  we  presently  find  our- 
selves thinking  of  C.  Now  B  is  the  natural  logical  link 
between  A  and  C,  but  we  have  no  consciousness  of  having 
thought  of  B.     It  must  have  been  in  our  mind  '  imcon- 

*  J.  8.  Hill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap.  zv. 
t  Of.  Dugald  Stewart,  Elementa.  chap.  n. 
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floioasly,*  and  in  that  state  affected  the  sequeoce  ot 
ideas. 

Jieply.  Here  again  we  have  a  choice  between  mora 
plausible  explanations,  Either  B  was  consciously  there, 
but  the  next  instant  forgotten,  or  its  brain-tract  alone  was 
adequate  to  do  the  whole  work  of  coupling  A  with  C,  with- 
oat  the  idea  B  being  aroused  at  all,  whether  consciously 
OP  'unconsciously.' 

Fourth  Proof.  Problems  unsolved  when  we  go  to  bed 
are  found  solved  in  the  morning  when  we  wake.  Somnam- 
bulists do  rational  things.  We  awaken  punctually  at  an 
hour  predetermined  overnight,  etc.  Unconscious  thinking, 
volition,  time-registration,  etc.,  must  have  presided  over 
these  acts. 

Bepty.  GonsciooBQess  forgotten,  as  in  the  hypnotic 
trance. 

Fifth  Proof.  Some  patients  will  often,  in  an  attack 
of  epileptiform  unconsciousness,  go  through  complicated 
processes,  such  as  eating  a  dinner  in  a  restaurant  and  pay- 
ing for  it,  or  making  a  violent  homicidal  aitack.  In  trance, 
artificial  or  pathological,  long  and  complex  performances, 
involving  the  use  of  the  reasoning  powers,  are  executed,  of 
which  the  patient  is  wholly  unaware  on  coming  to. 

Reply.  Rapid  and  complete  oblivescence  is  certainly 
the  explanation  here.  The  analogue  again  is  hypnotism. 
Tell  the  subject  of  an  hypnotic  trance,  during  his  trance, 
that  he  wiU  remember,  and  he  may  remember  everything 
perfectly  when  he  awakes,  though  without  your  telling  him 
no  memory  would  have  remained.  The  extremely  rapid 
oblivescence  of  common  dreams  is  a  familiar  fact 

Si^h  Proof,  In  a  musical  concord  the  vibrations  of  the 
several  notes  are  in  relatively  simple  ratios.  The  mind 
must  unconsciously  count  the  vibrations,  and  be  pleased  by 
the  simplicity  which  it  finds. 

Beply.  The  brain-process  produced  by  the  simple  ratios 
may  he  as  directly  agreeable  as  the  conscious  process  of 
comparing  them  would  be.  No  counting,  either  conscious 
or  'unconscious,'  is  required. 

Seventh  Proof.  Every  hour  we  make  theoretic  judgments 
and  emotional  reactions,  and  exhibit  practical  tendeuciea, 
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for  which  we  can  give  no  explicit  logical  jastificationi  bat 
which  are  good  inferences  from  certain  premises.  We 
know  more  than  we  can  saj.  Our  conclusions  run  ahead 
of  our  power  to  analyze  their  grounds.  A  child,  ignorant 
of  the  axiom  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
each  other,  applies  it  nevertheless  in  his  concrete  judgments 
unerringly.  A  boor  will  use  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nvHo  who 
is  unable  to  understand  it  in  abstract  terms. 

'*  We  seldom  consciously  think  how  our  house  is  painted,  what  the 
shade  of  it  is,  what  the  pattern  of  our  furniture  is,  or  whether  the  door 
opens  to  the  right  or  left,  or  out  or  in.  But  how  quickly  should  we 
notice  a  change  in  any  of  these  things !  Think  of  the  door  yon  have 
most  often  opened,  and  tell,  if  you  can,  whether  it  opens  to  the  right  or 
left,  out  or  in.  Yet  when  you  open  the  door  you  never  put  the  hand 
on  the  wrong  side  to  find  the  latch,  nor  try  to  push  it  when  it  opens 
with  a  pull.  .  .  .  What  is  the  precise  characteristic  in  your  friend*s  step 
that  enables  you  to  recognize  it  when  he  is  coming?  Did  you  ever  con- 
sciously think  the  idea,  *  if  I  run  into  a  solid  piece  of  matter  I  shall  get 
hurt,  or  be  hindered  in  my  progress  ^  ?  and  do  you  avoid  running  into 
obstacles  because  you  ever  distinctly  conceived,  or  consciously  acquired 
and  thought,  that  idea?'^* 

Most  of  our  knowledge  is  at  all  times  potential  We  act 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  drift  of  what  we  have  learned, 
but  few  items  rise  into  consciousness  at  the  time.  Many 
of  them,  however,  we  may  recall  at  will.  All  this  co« 
operation  of  unrealized  principles  and  facts,  of  potential 
knowledge,  with  our  actual  thought  is  quite  inexplicable 
unless  we  suppose  the  perpetual  existence  of  an  immense 
mass  of  ideas  in  an  unconacixma  state,  all  of  them  exerting  a 
steady  pressure  and  influence  upon  our  conscious  thinking, 
and  many  of  them  in  such  continuity  with  it  as  ever  and 
anon  to  become  conscious  themselves. 

Reply.  No  such  mass  of  ideas  is  supposable.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  short-cuts  in  the  brain ;  and  processes  not 
aroused  strongly  enough  to  give  any  '  idea  *  distinct  enough 
to  be  a  premise,  may,  nevertheless,  help  to  determine  just 
that  resultant  process  of  whose  psychic  accompaniment  the 
said  idea  vx)'uld  be  a  premise,  if  the  idea  existed  at  alL  A 
certain  overtone  may  be  a  feature  of  my  friend's  voice,  and 

*  J.  E.  Maude:  'The  Unconscious  in  Education/ in  'Education'  ^nL 
L  p.  401  (leSd). 
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may  conspire  -with  the  other  tones  thereof  to  arouac  in  my 
brain  the  process  which  suggests  to  mj  cousciousuess  hia 
name.  And  yet  I  may  be  iguoraiit  of  the  overtone  per  «e, 
and  unable,  oven  wheu  he  speaks,  to  tell  whether  it  be  there 
or  no.  It  leads  me  to  the  idea  of  the  name ;  but  it  pro- 
duces in  me  no  such  cerebral  process  as  that  to  which  the 
idea  of  the  overtotie  would  correspond.  And  similarly  of  our 
learning.  Each  subject  we  learn  leaves  behind  it  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  brain,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  react  upon  things  just  as  it  did  before ;  and  the  result  of 
the  difference  may  be  a  tendency  to  act,  though  with  no  idea, 
much  as  we  shouki  if  wo  were  consciously  thinking  about 
the  subject.  The  becoming  conscious  of  the  latter  at  will 
is  equally  readily  explained  as  a  result  of  the  brain-modifi- 
cation. This,  as  Wundt  phrases  it,  is  a  '  predisposition '  to 
bring  forth  the  conscious  idea  of  the  original  subject,  a  pre- 
disposition which  other  stimuli  and  brain-processes  may 
ooQvert  into  an  actual  result.  But  such  a  predisposition  is 
no  'unconscious  idea;'  it  is  only  a  particular  collocation  of 
the  molecules  in  certain  tracts  of  the  brain. 

Eigluh  Proof.  Instincts,  as  pursuits  of  ends  by  appro- 
priate means,  are  manifestations  of  intelligence ;  but  as  the 
ends  are  not  foreseen,  the  intelligence  must  be  unconscious. 

Reply.  Chapter  XXIV  will  show  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  instinct  are  explicable  as  actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
mechanically  discharged  by  stimuli  to  the  senses. 

Ninih  Proof.  In  sense-perception  we  have  resalta  in 
abundance,  which  can  only  be  explained  as  conclnsions 
drawn  by  a  process  of  unconscious  inference  from  data 
given  to  sense.  A  small  human  image  on  the  retina  is 
referred,  not  to  a  pygmy,  but  to  a  distant  man  of  normal 
size.  A  certain  gray  patch  is  inferred  to  be  a  white  object 
BPen  ii;  a  dim  light.  Often  the  inference  leads  us  astray : 
e.g.,  pale  gray  against  pale  green  looks  red,  because  we 
take  a  wrong  premise  to  argue  from.  We  think  a  green 
film  is  spread  over  everything;  and  knowing  that  under 
snch  a  film  a  red  thing  would  look  gray,  we  wrongly  infer 
from  the  gray  appearance  that  a  red  thing  must  be  there. 
Our  study  of  space-perception  in  Chapter  XVIII  will  give 
abundant  additional  examples  both  of  the  truthful  and  ilia' 
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Boiy  percepts  which  have  been  explained  to  result  from 
unconscious  logic  operations. 

Beply.  That  «Jiapter  will  also  in  many  cases  refute 
this  explanation.  Color-  and  light-contrast  are  certainly 
purely  sensational  affairs,  in  which  inference  plays  no  part 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Hering,^  and  shall 
be  treated  of  again  in  Chapter  XYII.  Our  rapid  judg- 
ments of  size,  shape,  distance,  and  the  like,  are  best  ex- 
plained as  processes  uf  simple  cerebral  association.  Cer- 
tain sense-impressions  directly  stimulate  brain-tracts,  of 
whose  activity  ready-made  conscious  percepts  are  the 
immediate  psychic  counterparts.  They  do  this  by  a  mech- 
anism either  connate  or  acquired  by  habit  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Wundt  and  Helmholtz,  who  in  their  earlier 
writings  did  more  than  any  one  to  give  vogue  to  the  notion 
that  unconscious  inference  is  a  vital  factor  in  sense-percep- 
tion, have  seen  fit  on  later  occasions  to  modify  their  views 
and  to  admit  that  results  like  those  of  reasoning  may  accrue 
without  any  actual  reasoning  process  unconsciously  taking  ' 
placet  Maybe  the  excessive  and  riotous  applications  made 
by  Hartmann  of  their  principle  have  led  them  to  this 
change.  It  would  be  natural  to  feel  towards  him  as  the 
sailor  in  the  story  felt  towards  the  horse  who  got  his  foot 
into  the  stirrup, — "  If  you're  going  to  get  on,  I  must  get  off." 

Hartmann  fairly  boxes  the  compass  of  the  universe  with 
the  principle  of  unconscious  thought  For  him  there  is  no 
namable  thing  that  does  not  exemplify  it  But  his  logic 
is  so  lax  and  his  failure  to  consider  the  most  obvious  alter- 
natives so  complete  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  at  his  arguments  in  detail.  The  same 
is  true  of  Schopenhauer,  in  whom  the  mythology  reaches 
its  climax.  The  visual  perception,  for  example,  of  an 
object  in  space  results,  according  to  him,  from  the  intolleat. 
performing  the  following  operations,  all  unconscious.  First, 
it  apprehends  the  inverted  retinal  image  and  turns  it  right 
side  up,  constructingT^o^  space  as  a  preliminary  operation ; 

*  Zur  Lehre  vom  LichUinno  (1878). 

f  Cf.  Wundt:  Ueber  den  Eintiiiss  der  Philosophie,  etc.— Antritterede 
n876),  pp.  10-11;— Helmholtz:  Die  Tbatsacbeu  in  dcr  Wabrnebmung, 
1879),  p.  27. 
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then  it  computes  from  the  angle  of  couvergence  of  the  eye- 
balls that  the  two  retinal  images  must  be  the  projection  o! 
but  a  single  object;  thirdly,  it  constructs  the  third  dimen- 
sion and  sees  this  object  sdid;  fourthlj',  it  assigns  its  dta- 
tance;  and  fifthly,  in  each  and  all  of  these  operations  it  gets 
the  objective  character  of  what  it  'constructs'  by  uncon- 
sciously inferring  it  as  the  only  possible  came  of  some  sen- 
sation which  it  unconsciously  feels,*  Comment  on  this 
seems  hardly  called  for.     It  is,  as  I  said,  pure  mythology. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  appealed  to  so  confidently  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  ideas  in  an  unconscious  state, 
prove  anything  of  the  sort.  They  prove  either  that  con- 
scious ideas  were  present  which  the  nest  instant  were 
forgotten ;  or  they  prove  that  certain  results,  similar  to 
results  of  reasoning,  may  be  wrought  out  by  tajiid  brain- 
processes  to  which  no  ideation  seems  attached.  But  there 
is  one  more  argument  to  be  alleged,  less  obviously  insuffi- 
cient than  those  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  demanding 
a  new  sort  of  reply. 

Tenth  Proof.  There  is  a  great  class  of  experiences  in 
onr  mental  life  which  may  be  described  as  discoveries  that 
a  subjective  condition  which  we  have  been  having  is  really 
something  different  from  what  wo  had  supposed.  We  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  bored  by  a  thing  which  we  thought  we 
were  enjoying  well  enf>ugh  ;  or  in  love  with  a  person  whom 
we  imagined  we  only  liked.  Or  else  we  deliberately  ana- 
lyze onr  motives,  and  find  that  at  bottom  they  contain 
jealousies  and  cupidities  which  we  little  suspected  to  be 
there.  Our  feelings  towards  people  are  perfect  wells  of 
motivation,  unconscious  of  itself,  which  introspection  brings 
to  light  And  our  sensations  likewise :  we  constantly  dis- 
cover new  elements  in  sensations  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  all  our  days,  elements,  too,  which 
have  been  there  from  the  first,  since  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  the  sensations  containing 
them  from  others  nearly  allied.  The  elements  must  exist, 
(or  we  use  them  to  discriminate  by ;  but  they  must  exist  in 


•  Cr.  SatK  vom  Orunde,  pp.  09-65.    Compare  also  F.  ZiiUnei't 
der  Someten,  pp.  S42  B.,  onil  42.'> 
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an  onoonsoions  state,  since  we  so  completely  fail  to  single 
them  out*  The  books  of  the  analytic  school  of  psychol- 
ogy abound  in  examples  of  the  Idnd.  Who  knows  the 
countless  associations  that  mingle  with  his  each  and  every 
thought?  Who  can  pick  apart  all  the  nameless  feelings 
that  stream  in  at  every  moment  from  his  various  internal 
organs,  muscles,  heart,  glands,  lungs,  etc.,  and  compose  in 
their  totality  his  sense  of  bodily  life  ?  Who  is  aware  of  the 
part  played  by  feelings  of  innervation  and  suggestions  of 
possible  muscular  exertion  in  all  his  judgments  of  distance, 
shape,  and  size  ?  Consider,  too,  the  difference  between  a 
sensation  which  we  simply  have  and  one  which  we  attend  to. 
Attention  gives  results  that  seem  like  fresh  creations ;  and 
yet  the  feelings  and  elements  of  feeling  which  it  reveals 
must  have  been  already  there — in  an  unconscious  state. 
We  all  know  practicaUy  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
sonant  and  the  so-called  surd  consonants,  between  D,  B,  Z, 
G,  V,  and  T,  P,  8,  K,  F,  respectively.  But  comparatively  few 
persons  know  the  difference  theoreticdlly,  until  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  what  it  is,  when  they  perceive  it 
readily  enough.  The  sonants  are  nothing  but  the  surds 
plus  a  certain  element,  which  is  alike  in  all,  superadded. 
That  element  is  the  laryngeal  sound  with  which  they  are 
uttered,  surds  having  no  such  accompaniment  When  we 
hear  the  sonant  letter,  both  its  component  elements  must 
really  be  in  our  mind ;  but  we  remain  unconscious  of  what 
they  really  are,  and  mistake  the  letter  for  a  simple  quality 
of  sound  until  an  effort  of  attention  teaches  us  its  two  com- 
ponents. There  exist  a  host  of  sensations  which  most  men 
pass  through  life  and  never  attend  to,  and  consequently 
have  only  in  an  unconscious  way.  The  feelings  of  opening 
and  closing  the  glottis,  of  making  tense  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, of  accommodating  for  near  vision,  of  intercepting  the 
passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  are  instances  of 
what  I  mean.  Every  one  gets  these  feelings  many  times  an 
hour ;  but  few  readers,  probably,  are  conscious  of  exactly 
what  sensations  are  meant  by  the  names  I  have  just  used. 
All  these  facts,  and  an  enormous  number  more,  seem  to 

*  Cf.  the  statements  from  Helmholtz  to  be  found  later  in  Chapter 

xin. 
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prove  conclusively  that,  in  addition  to  the  fully  conscious 
vay  in  which  an  idea  may  exist  iu  the  mind,  there  is  also 
an  unconscious  way ;  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  same 
identical  idea  which  exists  in  these  two  ways ;  and  that 
therefore  any  arguments  against  the  miud-stuff  theory, 
based  on  the  notion  that  esse  in  our  mental  life  is  aentiri, 
and  that  an  idea  must  consciously  be  felt  as  what  it  is,  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Objection.  These  reasonings  are  one  tissue  of  confusion. 
Two  states  of  mind  which  refer  to  the  same  external  reality, 
or  two  states  of  mind  the  later  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
earlier,  are  described  as  the  same  state  o[  mind,  or  '  idea,' 
published  as  it  were  in  two  editions ;  and  then  whatever 
qualities  of  the  second  edition  are  found  openly  lacking  in 
ttie  first  are  explained  as  having  really  been  there,  only  in 
an  '  unconscious' way.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
intelligont  men  could  be  guilty  of  so  patent  a  fallacy,  were 
not  the  history  of  psychology  there  to  give  the  proof.  The 
psychological  stock-in-trade  of  some  authors  is  the  belief 
that  two  thoughts  about  one  thing  are  virtually  the  same 
thought,  and  that  this  same  thought  may  in  subsequent 
reflections  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  what  it  really 
teaa  all  along  from  the  first.  But  once  make  the  dlstiuc- 
tion  between  simply  havijig  an  idea  at  the  moment  of  its  pres- 
ence and  subsequently  knowing  all  sorts  of  things  about  it ; 
make  moreover  that  between  a  state  of  mind  itself,  taken 
as  a  subjective  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective 
thing  it  knows,  on  the  other,  and  one  has  no  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  the  labyrinth. 

Take  the  latter  distinction  first:  Immediately  all  the 
arguments  based  on  sensations  and  the  new  features  in 
them  which  attention  brings  to  light  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  sensiitions  of  the  B  and  the  V  when  we  attend  to  these 
sounds  and  analyze  out  the  laryngeal  contribution  which 
makes  them  differ  from  P  and  F  respectively,  are  different 
sensations  from  those  of  the  B  and  the  V  taken  in  a  simple 
way.  They  stand,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  letters,  and  thus 
mean  the  same  ovter  realities;  but  they  are  different  mental 
affections,  and  certainly  depend  on  widely  different  processes 
of  cerebral  activity.     It  is  unbelievable  that  two  mental 
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states  so  different  as  the  passiye  reception  of  a  sound  as  a 
whole,  and  the  analysis  of  that  whole  into  distinct  ingre* 
dients  by  Tolnntaiy  attention,  should  be  dne  to  processes 
at  all  similar.  And  the  snbjectiye  difference  does  not  con« 
sist  in  that  the  first-named  state  is  the  second  in  an  *  un- 
conscious '  form.  It  is  an  absolute  psychic  difference,  eyen 
greater  than  that  between  the  states  to  which  two  different 
surds  will  give  rise.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  sensa« 
tions  chosen  as  examples.  The  man  who  learns  for  the 
first  time  how  the  closure  of  his  glottis  feels,  experiences  in 
this  discovery  an  absolutely  new  psychic  modification,  the 
like  of  which  he  neyer  had  before.  He  had  another  feeling 
before,  a  feeling  incessantly  rerewed,  and  of  which  the  same 
glottis  was  the  organic  starting  ^H>int ;  but  that  was  not  the 
later  feeling  in  an  '  unconscious '  state ;  it  was  a  feeling  svi 
generis  altogether,  although  it  took  cognizance  of  the  same 
bodily  part,  the  glottis.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the 
same  reality  can  be  cognized  by  an  endless  number  of 
psychic  states,  which  may  differ  Mo  ccdo  among  themselyes, 
without  ceasing  on  that  account  to  refer  to  the  reality  in 
question.  Each  of  them  is  a  conscious  fact ;  none  of  them 
has  any  mode  of  being  whatever  except  a  certain  way  of 
being  felt  at  the  moment  of  being  present  It  is  simply 
unintelligible  and  fantastical  to  say,  because  they  point  to 
the  same  outer  reality,  that  they  must  therefore  be  so  many 
editions  of  the  same  '  idea,'  now  in  a  conscious  and  now  in 
an  'unconscious*  phase.  There  is  only  one  'phase*  in 
which  an  idea  can  be,  and  that  is  a  fully  conscious  condi- 
tion. If  it  is  not  in  that  condition,  then  it  is  not  at  alL 
Something  else  is,  in  its  place.  The  something  else  may  bo 
a  merely  physical  brain-process,  or  it  may  be  another  con- 
scious idea.  Either  of  these  things  may  perform  much  the 
same  /unction  as  the  first  idea,  refer  to  the  same  object, 
and  roughly  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  upshot  of 
our  thouffht  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw 
swajthelogical  principle  of  identity  d  psychology,  and 
say  that,  however  it  may  fare  in  the  outer  world,  the  mind 
at  any  rate  is  a  place  in  which  a  thing  can  be  all  kinds  of 
other  things  without  ceasing  to  be  itself  as  welL 

Now  take  the  other  cases  alleged,  and  the  other  distinp* 
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tion,  that  namely  between  having  a  menial  state  aii(l  know, 
ing  all  about,  it.  The  tiuth  is  here  even  simpler  to  unravel. 
When  I  decii^le  that  I  have,  without  knowing  it,  been  for 
several  weeks  in  love,  I  am  simply  giving  a  name  to  a  state 
which  previously  /  havi  not  named,  but  which  was  fully  con- 
scious ;  which  had  no  residual  mode  of  being  except  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conscious ;  and  which,  though  it  was 
a  feeling  towards  the  same  person  for  whom  I  now  have  a 
much  more  inflamed  feeling,  and  though  it  continuously  led 
into  the  latter,  and  is  similar  enough  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  yet  in  no  sense  identical  with  the  latter,  and 
least  of  all  in  an '  unconscious '  way.  Again,  the  feelings  from 
our  viscera  and  other  dimly-felt  organs,  the  feelings  of 
innervation  (if  such  there  I  c),  and  those  of  muscular  exer- 
tion which,  in  our  spatial  judgments,  are  supposed  uncon- 
sciously to  determine  what  we  shall  perceive,  are  just  exactly 
what  we  feel  them,  perfectly  determinate  conscious  states, 
aot  vague  editions  of  other  conscious  states.  They  may  be 
faint  and  weak  ;  they  may  be  very  vague  cognizers  of  the 
same  realities  which  other  conscious  states  cognize  and  name 
exactly ;  they  may  be  unconscious  of  much  in  the  reality 
which  the  other  states  are  conscious  of.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  in  themsdvee  a  whit  dim  or  vague  or  uucon- 
Bcious.  They  are  eternally  as  they  feel  when  they  exist, 
and  can,  neither  actually  nor  potentially,  be  identified  with 
anything  else  than  their  own  faint  selves.  A  faint  feeling 
may  be  looked  back  upon  and  classiUed  and  understood  in 
its  relations  to  what  went  before  or  after  it  in  the  stream  of 
thought.  But  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  later  state  of 
mind  which  knows  all  these  things  about  it,  on  the  other, 
are  surely  not  two  conditions,  one  conscious  aud  the  other 
'  ancon acinus,'  of  the  same  identical  psychic  fact.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  tUouglit  tha^,  on  the  whole,  our  early  ideas  are 
superseded  by  later  ones,  giidng  fuller  accounts  of  the  same 
realities.  But  none  the  leas  do  the  earlier  and  the  later 
ideas  preserve  their  own  several  substantive  identities  as  so 
many  several  successive  states  of  mind.  Tn  believe  the  con- 
trary would  make  any  definite  science  of  psychology  im- 
possible. The  only  identity  to  be  found  among  our  suo 
ceasive  ideas  is  their  similarity  of  cognitive  or  represents 
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tive  funotion  as  dealing  with  the  same  objects.  Identity  oi 
being^  there  is  none ;  and  I  believe  that  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  Yolume  the  reader  will  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
fiimpler  way  of  formulating  the  facts  which  is  here  begun.* 

So  we  seem  not  only  to  have  ascertained  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  the  notion  that  a  mental  fact  can  be  two  things 
at  once,  and  that  what  seems  like  one  feeling,  of  blueness 
for  example,  or  of  hatred,  may  really  and  '  unconsciously ' 
be  ten  thousand  elementary  feelings  which  do  not  resem- 
ble blueness  or  hatred  at  all,  but  we  find  that  we  can 
express  all  the  observed  facts  in  other  ways.     The  mind- 

*  The  text  was  written  before  Professor  Lipps's  Qnindtatsachen  des  8ee- 
lenlebens  (1888)  came  into  my  hands.  In  Chapter  III  of  that  book  the 
notion  of  nnconscioiis  thought  is  subjected  to  the  clearest  and  most  search- 
ing  criticism  which  it  has  yet  received,  Some  passages  are  so  similar  to 
what  I  have  myself  written  that  I  must  quote  them  in  a  note.  After 
proving  that  dimness  and  clearness,  incompleteness  and  completeness  do 
not  pertain  to  a  state  of  mind  <u  such — since  every  state  of  mind  must  be 
mnetlif  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else — but  only  pertain  to  the  way  in  which 
states  of  mind  stand  for  objects,  which  they  more  or  less  dimly,  more 
or  less  clearly,  represent ;  Lipps  takes  the  case  of  those  sensations  which 
attention  is  said  to  make  more  clear.  '*  I  perceive  an  object,*'  he  says, 
**  now  in  clear  daylight,  and  again  at  night.  Call  the  content  of  the  day- 
perception  a,  and  that  of  the  evening- perception  a^  There  will  probably 
be  a  considerable  difference  between  a  and  a^  The  colors  of  a  will  be 
varied  and  intense,  and  will  be  sharply  bounded  by  each  other ;  those  of 
a*  will  be  less  luminous,  and  less  strongly  contrasted,  and  will  approach 
a  common  gray  or  brown,  and  merge  more  into  each  other.  Both  percepts, 
however,  as  such,  are  completely  determinate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
*  The  colors  of  a^  appear  before  my  eye  neither  more  nor  less  decidedly  dark 
and  blurred  than  the  colors  of  a  appear  bright  and  sharply  bounded.  But 
now  I  know,  or  believe  I  know,  that  one  and  the  same  real  Object  A  corre- 
•ponds  to  both  a  and  a^,  1  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  represents  A 
better  than  does  a^  Instead,  however,  of  giving  to  my  conviction  this,  its 
only  correct,  expression,  and  keeping  the  content  of  my  consciousness  and 
the  real  object,  the  representation  and  what  it  means,  distinct  from  each 
other,  I  substitute  the  real  object  for  the  content  of  the  consciousness, 
and  talk  of  the  experience  as  if  it  consisted  in  one  and  the  same  object 
(namely,  the  surreptitiously  introduced  real  one),  constituting  twice  over 
the  content  of  my  consciousness,  once  in  a  clear  and  distinct,  the  other 
time  in  an  obscure  and  vague  fashion.  I  talk  now  of  a  distincter  and  of  a 
leas  distinct  eoneeumenea  of  A,  whereas  I  am  only  justified  in  talking  of 
two  consciousnesses,  a  and  a},  equally  distinct  in  $e,  but  to  which  the  sup- 
posed external  object  A  corresponds  with  different  degrees  of  distinctness.* 
(P.86^) 
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stuff  theory,  however,  though  scotched,  is,  we  may  be  sure^ 
uot  killed.  If  we  ascribe  cousciousness  to  unieellnlai 
aninialcules,  then  single  cells  can  have  it,  and  analogy 
should  make  us  ascribe  it  to  the  several  cells  of  the  brain, 
each  individually  taken.  And  what  a  convenience  would  it 
not  be  for  the  psychologist  if,  by  the  adding  together  of  vari' 
ous  doses  of  this  separate-cell-consciousDess,  he  could  treat 
thought  as  a  kind  of  stuff  or  material,  to  be  measured  out 
in  great  or  small  amount,  increased  and  subtracted  from, 
and  baled  about  at  will !  He  feels  an  imperious  craving 
to  be  allowed  to  conetruct  synthetically  the  successive 
meutal  states  which  he  describes.  The  mind-stuff  theory 
BO  easily  admits  of  the  construction  being  made,  that  it 
seems  certain  that '  mau's  unconquerable  mind '  will  devote 
much  future  pertinacity  and  ingenuity  to  setting  it  on  its 
legs  again  and  getting  it  into  some  sort  of  plausible  work- 
ing-order. I  will  therefore  conclude  the  chapter  with  some 
consideration  of  the  remaining  difficulties  which  beset  the 
matter  as  it  at  present  stands. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  criticism  of  the  theory 
of  the  iutegriLtion  of  successive  conscious  units  into  a  feel- 
ing of  musical  pitch,  we  decided  that  whatever  integration 
there  was  was  that  of  the  air-pulses  into  a  simpler  and  sim- 
pler sort  of  physical  effect,  as  the  propagations  of  material 
change  got  higher  and  higher  in  the  nervous  system.  At 
lost,  we  said  (p.  23),  there  results  some  simple  and  massive 
process  in  the  auditory  centres  of  the  hemispherical  cortex, 
to  which,  as  a  whole,  the  feeling  of  musical  pitch  directly 
corresponds.  Already,  in  discussing  the  localization  of 
functions  in  the  brain,  I  had  said  (pp.  158-9)  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  stream  of  innervation  through  that 
organ  and  varies  in  quality  with  the  character  of  the  cur- 
rents, being  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  occipital  lobes  are 
much  involved,  of  things  heard  if  the  action  is  focalized  in 
the  temporal  lobes,  etc.,  etc.;  and  I  had  added  that  a  vogue 
formula  like  this  was  as  much  as  one  could  safely  venture 
OD  in  the  actual  state  of  physiology.     The  facts  of  meatttl 
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deafness  and  blindness,  of  auditory  and  opticai  aphasia, 
show  us  that  the  whole  brain  must  act  together  if  certain 
ihonghts  are  to  occur.  The  consciousness,  which  is  itself 
an  integral  thing  not  made  of  parts,  'corresponds'  to  the  < 
entire  activity  of  the  brain,  whatever  that  may  be,  at  the 
moment.  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain  from  which  I  shall  not  depart  during  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  book,  because  it  expresses  the  bare 
phenomenal  fact  with  no  hypothesis,  and  is  exposed  to  no 
such  logical  objections  as  we  have  found  to  cling  to  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  combination. 

Nevertheless,  this  formula  which  is  so  unobjectionable 
if  taken  vaguely,  positivistically,  or  scientifically,  as  a 
mere  empirical  law  of  concomitance  between  our  thoughts 
and  our  brain,  tumbles  to  pieces  entirely  if  we  assume 
to  represent  anything  more  intimate  or  ultimate  by  it. 
The  ultimate  of  ultimate  problems,  of  course,  in  the"] 
study  of  the  relations  of  thought  and  brain,  is  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  such  disparate  things  are  connected  ! 
at  all.  But  before  that  problem  is  solved  (if  it  ever  is 
solved)  there  is  a  less  ultimate  problem  which  must  first 
be  settled.  Before  the  connection  of  thought  and  brain 
can  be  explained,  it  must  at  least  be  staled  in  an  elementary 
form  ;  and  there  are  great  difficulties  about  so  stating  it. 
To  state  it  in  elementary  form  one  must  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  know  which  mental  fact  and  which  cerebral 
fact  are,  so  to  speak,  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  We  must 
find  the  minimal  mental  fact  whose  being  reposes  directly 
on  a  brain-fact ;  and  we  must  similarly  find  the  minimal 
brain-event  which  will  have  a  mental  counterpart  at  all. 
Between  the  mental  and  the  physical  minima  thus  found 
there  will  be  an  immediate  relation,  the  expression  of 
which,  if  we  had  it,  would  be  the  elementary  psycho-physic 
law. 

Our  own  formula  escapes  the  unintelligibility  of  psychic 
atoms  by  taking  the  entire  thought  (even  of  a  complex 
object)  as  the  minimum  with  which  it  deals  on  the  mental 
side.  But  in  taking  the  entire  brain-process  as  its  mini- 
mal fact  on  the  material  side  it  confronts  other  difficulties 
almost  as  bad. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  iguores  aoalogies  on  which  certain 
critics  will  insist,  those,  namely,  between  the  composition 
of  the  total  brain-process  and  that  of  the  object  of  the 
thought.  The  total  brain-process  is  composed  of  parts, 
of  simultaneous  processes  in  the  seeing,  the  hearing,  the 
feeling,  and  other  centres.  The  object  thought  of  is  also 
composed  of  parts,  some  of  which  are  seen,  others  heard, 
others  perceived  by  touch  and  muscular  manipulation. 
"  How  then,"  these  critics  will  say,  "  should  the  thought 
not  itself  be  composed  of  parts,  each  the  counterpart 
of  a  part  of  the  object  and  of  a  part  of  the  brain-pro- 
cess?" So  natural  is  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
floui'ishing  of  all  psychological  systems — that  of  the  Lock- 
ian  school  of  associated  ideas^of  which  school  the  mind- 
atuff  theory  is  nothing  but  the  last  and  subtlest  offshoot 

The  second  difficulty  is  deeper  etill.  The  '  entire  brain- 
procesa '  is  noi  a  physical/act  at  aU.  It  is  the  appearance  to 
an  onlooking  mind  of  a  multitude  of  physical  facts.  'En- 
tire brain '  is  nothing  but  our  name  for  the  way  in  which  a 
million  of  molecules  arranged  in  certain  positions  maj 
affect  our  sense.  On  the  principles  of  the  corpuscular 
mechanical  philosophy,  tbe  only  realities  are  the  separate 
molecnles,  or  at  most  the  cells.  Their  aggregation  into 
a  '  brain '  is  a  fiction  of  popular  speech.  Such  a  fiction 
cannot  serve  as  the  objectively  real  counterpart  to  any 
psychic  state  whatever.  Only  a  genuinely  physical  fact  can 
BO  8er%-e.  But  the  molecular  fact  is  the  only  genuine  physi- 
cal fact — whereupon  we  seem,  if  we  are  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary psycho-physic  law  at  all,  thrust  right  back  upon  some- 
thing like  the  mind-stuff  theory,  for  the  molecular  fact, 
being  an  element  of  the  '  brain,'  would  seem  naturally  to 
correspond,  not  to  the  total  thoughts,  but  to  elements  in 
the  thought. 

What  shall  we  do?  Many  would  find  relief  at  this 
point  in  celebrating  the  mystery  of  the  Unknowable  and  the 
'  awe '  which  we  should  feel  at  having  such  a  principle  to 
take  final  charge  of  our  perplexities.  Others  would  rejoice 
that  the  finite  and  separatist  view  of  things  with  which  we 
started  had  at  last  developed  its  contradictions,  and  was 
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about  to  lead  us  dialectically  upwards  to  some  'higher 
synthesis'  in  which  inconsistencies  cease  from  troubling 
and  logic  is  at  rest.  It  may  be  a  constitutional  infirmity ^^ 
but  I  can  take  no  comfort  in  such  devices  for  making  a 
luxury  of  intellectual  defeat  They  are  but  spiritual 
chloroform.  Better  liye  on  the  ragged  edge,  better  gnaw 
the  file  f oreyer  I 

THB  MATBBIAI..MONAD  THXOBY. 

The  most  rational  thing  to  do  is  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  a  third  possibility,  an  altematiye  supposition  which 
we  haye  not  considered.  Now  there  is  an  altematiye  sup* 
position — a  supposition  moreover  which  has  been  fre* 
quently  made  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  is 
freer  from  logical  objections  than  either  of  the  views  we 
have  ourselves  discussed.  It  may  be  called  the  theory  cf 
p6l][xoi8m  or  mvUiple  monadism;  and  it  conceives  the  matter 
thus: 

Every  brain-cell  has  its  own  individual  consciousness, 
which  no  other  cell  knows  anything  about,  all  individual 
consciousnesses  being  *  ejective '  to  each  other.  There  is, 
however,  among  the  cells  one  central  or  pontifical  one  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  attached.  But  the  events  of  all  the 
other  cells  physically  infiuence  this  arch-cell ;  and  through 
producing  their  joint  effects  on  it,  these  other  cells  may  be 
said  to  'combine.'  The  arch-cell  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
*  external  media '  without  which  we  saw  that  no  fusion  or 
integration  of  a  number  of  things  can  occur.  The  physical 
modifications  •  of  the  arch-cell  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
results  in  the  production  whereof  every  other  cell  has  a 
share,  so  that,  as  one  might  say,  every  other  cell  is  repre* 
sented  therein.  And  similarly,  the  conscious  correlates  to 
these  physical  modifications  form  a  sequence  of  thoughts 
or  feelings,  each  one  of  which  is,  as  to  its  substantive 
being,  an  integral  and  un  compounded  psychic  thing,  but 
each  one  of  which  may  (in  the  exercise  of  its  cognitive 
function)  be  auxire  of  things  many  and  complicated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  other  cells  that  have  helped 
to  modify  the  central  cell. 

By  a  conception  of  this  sort,  one  incurs  neither  of  the 
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internal  contradictious  \rhicb  we  found  to  beset  tbe  other 
two  theories.  One  has  no  unintelligible  self-combining  o( 
paycbic  units  to  account  for  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  tha 
other  hand,  one  need  not  treat  as  the  physical  counterpart 
of  the  stream  of  consciousness  under  observation,  a  '  total 
brain -activity '  which  is  non-existent  as  a  genuinely  physi- 
cal fact.  But,  to  oEfset  these  advantages,  one  has  physio* 
logical  difficulties  and  improbabilities.  There  is  no  cell 
or  group  of  cells  in  the  brain  of  such  anatomical  or  func- 
tional pre-eminence  as  to  appear  to  be  the  keystone  or  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  system.  And  even  if  there  wera 
such  a  cell,  the  theory  of  multiple  monadism  would,  in 
strictness  of  thought,  have  no  right  to  atop  at  it  and  treat 
it  as  a  unit.  The  cell  is  no  more  a  unit,  materially  con- 
sidered, than  the  total  brain  is  a  unit.  It  is  a  compound  of 
molecules,  just  as  the  brain  is  a  compound  of  cells  and  fibres. 
And  the  molecules,  according  to  the  prevalent  physical  theo- 
ries, are  in  turn  compounds  of  atoms.  The  theory  in  qaea> 
tion,  therefore,  if  radically  carried  out,  must  set  up  for  ita 
elementary  and  irreducible  psycho-physic  couple,  not  the 
oell  and  ita  consciousness,  but  the  primordial  and  eternal 
atom  and  ita  consciousness.  We  are  back  st  Leibnitziaa 
monadism,  and  therewith  leave  physiology  behind  us  and 
dive  into  regions  inaccessible  to  experience  and  verification  ; 
and  our  doctrine,  cJthough  not  self-contradictory,  becomes 
BO  remote  and  unreal  as  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  if  it  were, 
Bpeculative  minds  alone  will  take  an  interest  in  it ;  and 
metaphysics,  not  psychology,  will  be  responsible  for  ita 
career.  That  tbe  career  may  be  a  successful  one  must  be 
admitted  as  a  possibility — a  theory  which  Leibnitz,  Her- 
bart,  and  Lotze  have  taken  under  their  protection  must 
have  some  sort  of  a  destiny. 

THE  BOlTL-THEOHy. 

But  is  this  my  last  word?  By  no  meauB.  Many 
readers  have  certainly  been  saying  to  themselves  for  the 
last  few  pages :  "  Why  on  earth  doesn't  the  poor  man  Bay 
the  Sold  and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  Other  readers,  of  anti- 
spiritualistic  training  and  prepossessions,  advanced  think- 
srs,  or  popular  evolutionists,  will  perhaps  be  a  little  but* 
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prised  to  find  this  much-despised  word  now  sprung  upon 
them  at  the  end  of  so  physiological  a  train  of  thought  But 
the  plain  fact  is  that  all  the  arguments  for  a '  pontifical  cell ' 
or  an '  arch-monad '  are  also  arguments  for  that  well-known 
spiritual  agent  in  which  scholastic  psychology  and  com- 
mon-sense have  always  believed.  And  my  only  reason  for 
beating  the  bushes  so,  and  not  bringing  it  in  earlier  as  a 
possible  solution  of  our  difficulties,  has  been  that  by  this 
procedure  I  might  perhaps  force  some  of  these  materialistic 
minds  to  feel  the  more  strongly  the  logical  respectability  of 
the  spiritualistic  position.  The  fact  is  that  one  cannot 
attord  to  despise  any  of  these  great  traditional  objects  of 
beliel  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  there  is  always  a  great 
drift  of  reasons,  positive  and  negative,  towing  us  in  their 
direction.  If  there  be  such  entities  as  Souls  in  the  universe, 
they  may  possibly  be  affected  by  the  manifold  occurrences 
that  go  on  in  the  nervous  centres.  To  the  state  of  the  en- 
tire brain  at  a  given  moment  they  may  respond  by  inward 
modifications  of  their  own.  These  changes  of  state  may  be 
pulses  of  consciousness,  cognitive  of  objects  few  or  many, 
simple  or  complex.  The  soul  would  be  thus  a  medium 
upon  which  (to  use  our  earlier  phraseology)  the  manifold 
brain-processes  combine  their  tffedtB,  Not  needing  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  '  inner  aspect '  of  any  arch-molecule  or  brain- 
cell,  we  escape  that  physiological  improbability ;  and  as  its 
pulses  of  consciousness  are  unitary  and  integral  affairs  from 
the  outset,  we  escape  the  absurdity  of  supposing  feelings 
which  exist  separately  and  .then  '  fuse  together '  by  them* 
selves.  The  separateness  is  in  the  brain-world,  on  this 
theory,  and  the  unity  in  the  soul-world ;  and  the  only 
trouble  that  remains  to  haunt  us  is  the  metaphysical  one  of 
understanding  how  one  sort  of  world  or  existent  thing  can 
affect  or  influence  another  at  all.  This  trouble,  however, 
since  it  also  exists  inside  of  both  worlds,  and  involves 
neither  physical  improbability  nor  logical  contradiction,  is 
relatively  smalL 

I  confess,  therefore,  that  to  posit  a  soul  influenced  in 
some  mysterious  way  by  the  brain-states  and  responding  to 
them  by  conscious  affections  of  its  own,  seems  to  me  the 
line  of  least  logical  resistance,  so  far  as  we  yet  have  attained. 
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If  it  does  not  strictly  explain  anything,  it  is  at  any  rat« 
less  positively  objectionable  than  either  mind-stuff  or  a 
material-monad  creed.  The  bare  phenomenon,  however,  t?m 
IHHEDiATELY  KNOWN  thing  which  on  the  mental  side  is  in  appo- 
eition  with  the  entire  brain-process  ta  the  state  of  conflctou»?ie«» 
and  not  the.  soid  ttaelf.  Many  of  the  stanchest  believers  ia 
the  soul  admit  that  we  kno  w  it  only  as  an  inference  from 
experiencing  its  ataies.  In  Chapter  X,  accordingly,  we  must 
return  to  its  consideration  again,  and  oak  ouradves  whether, 
after  oil,  the  ascertainment  of  a  blank  unmedialed  correspond- 
ence, term  for  term,  of  the  succession  of  states  of  conaciovsnest 
with  the  succession  of  total  brain-processes,  be  not  the  simplest 
psycho-physic  formida,  and  the  last  word  of  a  psychology 
which  contents  itself  with  veri^alAe  laws,  and  seeks  oidy  to 
be  dear,  aTid  to  avoid  unsafe  hypotheses.  Such  a  mere  ad- 
mission of  the  empirical  parallelism  will  there  appear  the 
wisest  course.  By  keeping  to  it,  our  psychology  will  re- 
main positivistio  and  non-metaphysical ;  and  although  this 
is  certainly  only  a  provisional  halting-place,  and  things 
must  some  day  be  more  thoroughly  thought  out,  we  shall 
abide  there  in  this  book,  and  just  as  we  have  rejected  mind- 
dust,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  soul.  The  spiritualis- 
tic reader  may  nevertheless  believe  in  the  soul  if  he  will ; 
whilst  the  positivistio  one  who  wishes  to  give  a  tinge  of 
mystery  to  the  expression  of  his  positivism  can  continue  to 
say  that  nature  in  her  unfathomable  designs  has  mixed  oa 
of  clay  and  dame,  of  brain  and  mind,  that  the  two  things 
hang  indubitably  together  and  determine  each  other's  beingi 
bat  how  or  why,  no  mortal  may  ever  know. 


OHAPTEB  YH 
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Wb  have  now  finished  the  physiological  preliminaries  of 
our  subject  and  mast  in  the  remaining  chapters  stadj  the 
mental  states  themselves  whose  cerebral  conditions  and 
concomitants  we  have  been  considering  hitherto.  Beyond 
the  brain,  howeyer,  there  is  an  outer  world  to  which  the 
brain-states  themselyes  '  correspond.'  And  it  will  be  well, 
ere  we  advance  farther,  to  say  a  word  about  the  relation  of 
the  mind  to  this  larger  sphere  of  physical  fact 

FSTOHOIiOOT  IB  A  NATITBAL  BOIENOIL 

That  is,  the  mind  which  the  psychologist  studies  is  the 
mind  of  distinct  individuals  inhabiting  definite  portions  of 
a  real  space  and  of  a  real  time.  With  any  other  sort  of 
mind,  absolute  Intelligence,  Mind  unattached  to  a  particular 
body,  or  Mind  not  subject  to  the  course  of  time,  the  psychol* 
ogist  as  such  has  nothing  to  da  *  Mind,'  in  his  mouth,  is 
only  a  class  name  for  minds.  Fortunate  will  it  be  if  his 
more  modest  inquiry  result  in  any  generalizations  which 
the  philosopher  devoted  to  absolute  Intelligence  as  such 
can  use. 

To  the  psychologist^  then,  the  minds  he  studies  are 
olffects^  in  a  world  of  other  objects.  Even  when  he  intro- 
spectively  analyzes  his  own  mind,  and  tells  what  he  finds 
there,  he  talks  about  it  in  an  objective  way.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  color  gray 
appears  to  him  green,  and  calls  the  appearance  an  illusion. 
Tlds  implies  that  he  compares  two  objects,  a  real  color 
seen  under  certain  conditions,  and  a  mental  perception 
which  he  believes  to  represent  it^  and  that  he  declares  the 
relation  between  them  to  be  of  a  certain  kind.  In  making 
this  critical  judgment,  the  psychologist  stands  as  much  out- 
side of  the  perception  which  he  criticises  as  he  does  of  the 
oolor.   Both  are  bis  objects.  And  if  this  is  true  of  him.^Vi»a 
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be  reflects  oti  his  own  conscioiiB  states,  how  much  traer  is  it 
vhen  he  treats  of  those  of  others  !  In  German  philosophy 
since  Kant  the  word  ErkenntnisBtheorie,  criticism  of  the 
faculty  of  knowledge,  plays  a  great  part.  Now  the  psychol- 
ogist necessarily  becomes  such  an  Erlcenntnisstheoretiker, 
But  the  knowledge  he  theorizes  about  is  not  the  bare 
function  of  knowledge  which  Kant  criticises — he  does  not 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  knowledge  iiberkavpt.  He 
assumes  it  to  be  possible,  he  does  not  doubt  its  presence 
in  himself  at  the  moment  he  speaks.  The  knowledge  he 
criticises  is  the  knowledge  of  particular  men  about  the 
particular  things  that  surround  them.  This  he  may,  upon 
occasion,  in  the  light  of  his  own  unquestioned  knowledge, 
pronounce  true  or  false,  and  trace  the  reasous  by  which  it 
has  become  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  natural-science  point 
of  view  should  be  understood  at  the  outset.  Otherwise 
more  may  be  demanded  of  the  psychologist  than  he  ought 
to  be  expected  to  perform. 

A  diagram  will  exhibit  more  emphatically  what  the 
assamptionB  of  Psychology  must  be : 
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The 
PiyehologUt 

a 

The  Thought 

The  Thought's 

i 
The  PsTcholo- 
gist'8  Reality 
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These  four  squares  contain  the  irreducible  data  of 
psychology.  No.  1,  the  psychologist,  believes  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  i,  which  together  form  his  total  object,  to  be  realities, 
and  reports  them  and  their  mutual  relations  as  truly  as  he 
can  without  troubling  himself  with  the  puzzle  of  how  he 
can  report  them  at  all.  About  such  vllimate  puzzles  he  in 
the  main  need  trouble  himself  no  more  than  the  geometer, 
the  chemist,  or  the  botanist  do,  who  make  precisely  the 
aame  assumptions  as  he.* 

Of  certain  fallacies  to  which  the  psychologist  is  exposed 
by  reason  of  his  peculiar  point  of  view^ — that  of  being  a 

*  On  the  relation  between  Pyscbology  Hud  Geopral  Philosophy,  te> 
C.  Robertaon,  '  Hind, '  vol.  vin.  p.  I,  aud  J.  Ward,  ibid.  p.  158 ;  J.  Dewef. 
Mi.  to),  tz.  p.  1. 
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reporter  of  snbjectiYe  as  well  as  of  objectiye  facts,  we  must 
presently  speiJc  But  not  until  we  have  considered  the 
methods  he  uses  for  ascertaining  what  the  facts  in  question 
are. 

THB   HETHOD8   OF  IN  VE8TIOATION. 

IfUroapedive  Observation  is  wJuU  toe  have  to  rdy  on  Jirst 
and  foremost  and  altcays.  The  word  introspection  need 
hardly  be  defined — ^it  means,  of  course,  the  looking  into  our 
own  minds  and  reporting  what  we  there  discover.  Every 
one  agrees  that  toe  there  discover  states  of  consciousness.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  existence  of  such  states  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  critic,  however  sceptical  in  other  respects 
he  may  have  been.  That  we  have  cogitations  of  some  sort  is 
the  inconcussum  in  a  world  most  of  whose  other  facts  have 
at  some  time  tottered  in  the  breath  of  philosophic  doubi 
All  people  unhesitatingly  believe  that  they  feel  themselves 
thinking,  and  that  they  distinguish  the  mental  state  as  an 
inward  activity  or  passion,  from  all  the  objects  with  which 
it  may  cognitively  deal.  /  regard  this  bdirf  as  the  most 
/vndamenial  of  dH  the  postulates  of  Fsychdiogy^  and  shall  dis- 
card all  curious  inquiries  about  its  certainty  as  too  meta- 
physical for  the  scope  of  this  book. 

A  Question  of  Nomendature.  We  ought  to  have  soiide 
general  term  by  which  to  designate  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness merely  as  such,  and  apart  from  their  par- 
ticular quality  or  cognitive  function.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  terms  in  use  have  grave  objections.  'Mental 
state,' '  state  of  consciousness,* '  conscious  modification,'  are 
cumbrous  and  have  no  kindred  verbs.  The  same  is  true 
of  'subjective  condition.'  'Feeling'  has  the  verb  'to  feel,* 
both  active  and  neuter,  and  such  derivatives  as  '  feelingly,' 
'felt,'  'feltness,'  etc.,  which  make  it  extremely  convenient. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  specific  meanings  as  well  as 
its  generic  one,  sometimes  standing  for  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  being  sometimes  a  synonym  of  *  sensation*  as  opposed 
to  thought ;  whereas  we  wish  a  term  to  cover  sensation  and 
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tfaoagbt  indifferently.  Moreover,  'feeling'  has  acquired  in 
the  hearts  of  platoniziug  thinkers  a  very  opprobrious  set  of 
implications ;  and  since  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  mutual 
understanding  in  philosophy  is  the  use  of  words  eulogisti- 
oftUy  and  disparagingly,  impartial  terms  ought  always,  it 
possible,  to  be  preferred.  The  word  psychosis  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Huxley.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
correlative  to  neurosis  (the  name  applied  by  the  same  author 
to  the  corresponding  nerve-process),  and  is  moreover  tech- 
nical and  devoid  of  partial  implicatioDs.  But  it  has  no 
verb  or  other  grammatical  form  allied  to  it.  The  expres- 
sions '  affection  of  the  soul,'  '  modification  of  the  ego,'  are 
clumsy,  like  'state  of  consciousness,'  and  they  implicitly 
assert  theories  which  it  is  not  well  to  embody  in  terminol- 
ogy before  they  Iiave  been  openly  discussed  and  approved. 
'  Idea '  is  a  good  vague  neutral  word,  and  was  by  Locke 
employed  in  the  broadest  generic  way  ;  but  notwithstanding 
Mb  authority  it  has  not  domesticated  itself  in  the  language 
so  as  to  cover  bodily  sensations,  and  it  moreover  has  no 
Terb.  '  Thought '  would  be  by  far  the  best  word  to  nse  if 
it  could  be  made  to  cover  sensations.  It  has  no  opprobri- 
ous connotation  such  as  'feeling'  has,  and  it  immediately 
fluggests  the  omnipresence  of  cognition  (or  reference  to  an 
object  other  than  the  mental  state  itself),  which  we  shall 
soon  see  to  be  of  the  mental  life's  essence.  But  can  the 
expression  'thought  of  a  toothache'  ever  suggest  to  the 
reader  the  actual  present  pain  itself?  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble ;  and  we  thus  seem  about  to  be  forced  back  on  some 
pair  of  terms  like  Hume's  '  impression  and  idea,'  or  Ham- 
ilton's '  presentation  and  representation,'  or  the  ordinary 
'feeling  and  thought,'  if  we  wish  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
In  this  quandary  we  can  make  no  definitive  choice,  bnt 
must,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  context,  use 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  the  synonyms  that 
have  been  mentioned.  My  mm  parttalily  is  for  either 
FXELiNO  or  TJJouoirr.  I  shall  probably  often  use  both  words 
in  a  wider  sense  than  usual,  and  alternately  startle  two 
classes  of  readers  by  their  unusual  sound ;  but  if  the  con- 
nection makes  it  clear  that  mental  states  at  large,  inespeo- 
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tiye  of  their  kind,  are  meant,  this  will  do  no  harm,  and  maj 
even  do  some  good.* 

The  inaocuracy  of  introspective  observation  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  debate.  It  is  important  to  gain  some  fixed 
ideas  on  this  point  before  we  proceed. 

The  commonest  spiritualistic  opinion  is  that  the  Soul 
or  Svbfed  of  the  mental  life  is  a  metaphysical  entity,  inac- 
cessible to  direct  knowledge,  and  that  the  yarious  mental 
states  and  operations  of  which  we  reflectively  become 
aware  are  objects  of  an  inner  sense  which  does  not  lay  hold 
of  the  real  agent  in  itself,  any  more  than  sight  or  hear- 
ing gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  matter  in  itsell  From 
this  point  of  view  introspection  is,  of  course,  incompetent 
to  lay  hold  of  anything  more  than  the  Soul's  phenomena. 
But  even  then  the  question  remains.  How  well  can  it  know 
the  phenomena  themselves  ? 

Some  authors  take  high  ground  here  and  claim  for  it  a 
sort  of  infallibility.    Thus  Ueberweg : 

''  When  a  mental  image,  as  such,  is  the  object  of  my  apprehension, 
there  is  no  meaning  in  seeking  to  distingaish  its  existence  in  my  con- 
ioionsness  (in  me)  from  its  existence  out  of  my  consciousness  (in  itself) ; 
for  the  object  apprehended  is,  in  this  case,  one  which  does  not  even 
exist,  as  the  objects  of  external  perception  do,  in  itself  outside  of  my 
eonsoiousness.    It  exists  only  within  me."  t 

And  Brentano : 

'*  The  phenomena  inwardly  apprehended  are  true  in  themselves. 
As  they  appear— of  this  the  evidence  with  which  they  are  apprehended 
Is  a  warrant-HBO  they  are  in  reality.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that  in  this 
a  great  superiority  of  Psychology  over  the  physical  sciences  comes  to 
light  r 

And  again : 

**  No  one  can  doubt  whether  the  psychic  condition  he  apprehends  in 
himself  be,  and  be  m,  as  he  apprehends  it.  Whoever  should  doubt  this 
would  have  reached  that  finished  doubt  which  destroys  itself  in  de- 
stroying every  fixed  point  from  which  to  make  an  attack  upon  knowl- 
edge."* 

Others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  we  can  have  no  introspective  cognition  of  our 

*  Compare  some  remarks  in  Mill's  Logic,  bk.  i.  chap.  m.  gg  2,  8. 
t  Logic,  §  40.  X  Psychologies  bk.  n.  chap.  m.  ^  1,  8. 
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own  minds  at  alL  A  deliverance  of  Auguate  Comte  to 
effect  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  to  be  almost  classical; 
and  some  reference  to  it  seems  therefore  indispensable 
here. 

Philosophers,  says  Comte,*  have 

"in  these  Utter  days  imagined  themselves  able  to  distinguiflh,  by  a 
very  aingulor  subilety,  two  aorta  of  observation  of  equal  importanue, 
one  external,  the  other  internal,  the  latter  being  solely  destined  for  the 
study  of  intellectual  phenomena.  ...  1  limit  myself  to  pointing  out 
the  printipal  conRideraCion  which  proves  clearly  that  this  pretended 
direct  contemplation  of  the  mind  by  itself  is  a  pure  illusion.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  fact  evident  that,  by  an  inviucibte  neccessity,  the  human  mind 
can  observe  directly  all  pbenomeoa  except  its  own  proper  states.  For 
by  whom  shall  the  observation  of  these  be  made?  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  man  might  observe  himself  with  respect  to  the  passions  that 
animate  him,  for  the  anatomical  organs  of  passion  are  distinct  from 
those  whose  function  is  observation.  Though  we  have  all  made  such 
observations  on  ourselves,  they  can  never  have  much  scientific  value, 
and  the  best  mode  of  knowing  the  passions  will  always  be  that  of  ob- 
serving thorn  from  without ;  for  every  strong  stato  of  paesioa  ...  is 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  state  of  observation.  But,  as  tor 
observing  in  the  same  way  Intellectual  phenomena  at  the  time  of  their 
actual  prtaence,  that  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  The  thinker  cannot 
divide  himself  into  two,  of  whom  one  reasons  whilst  the  other  observe* 
him  reason.  The  organ  observed  and  the  organ  observing  being,  in 
this  case,  identicnl,  how  could  observation  take  place  I  This  pretended 
psychological  method  is  then  radically  null  and  void.  On  the  ons 
hand,  they  advise  you  to  isolate  yourself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every 
external  sensation,  especially  every  intellectual  work,— for  if  you  were 
to  busy  yoorBelf  even  with  the  simplest  calculation,  what  would  become 
of  internal  observation  I — on  the  other  hand,  after  having  with  the 
Utmost  care  attained  this  state  of  intellectual  slumber,  you  must  begin 
to  contemplate  the  operations  going  on  in  your  mfnd,  when  nothing: 
there  takes  place  I  Our  descendaots  will  doubtless  see  such  pretensions 
(tome  day  ridiculed  upon  the  stage.  The  results  of  so  strange  a  proced- 
ure harmonize  entirely  with  its  principle.  For  oil  the  two  thousand 
years  during  which  metaphysicians  have  thus  cultivated  psychology, 
they  are  not  agreed  about  one  intelligible  and  established  proposition. 
■  Internal  observation '  gives  almost  as  many  divergent  results  as  there 
are  individuab  who  think  they  practise  it." 

Comte  hardly  could  have  known  anything  of  the  English, 
and  nothing  of  the  German,  empirical  psychology.  The 
'results'  which  lie  had  in  mind  when  writing  were  probably 

•  Coure  de  Philosophic  Positive,  i.  34-8. 
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Bcholastic  ones,  such  as  principles  of  internal  activity,  the 
facTiIties,  the  ego,  the  liberum  arbitrium  ind^ererUioe,  etc. 
John  Mill,  in  replying  to  him,*  says : 

«<  It  might  have  oocnrred  to  M.  Comte  that  a  fact  may  be  studied 
through  the  medium  of  memory,  not  at  the  very  moment  of  our  per- 
ceiving it,  but  the  moment  after:  and  this  is  reidly  the  mode  in  which 
our  best  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  acts  is  generally  acquired.  We 
reflect  on  what  we  have  been  doing  when  the  act  is  past,  but  when  its 
Impression  in  the  memory  is  still  fresh.  Unless  in  one  of  these  ways, 
we  could  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  which  nobody  denies  us  to 
have,  of  what  passes  in  our  minds.  M.  Comte  would  scarcely  have 
affirmed  that  we  are  not  aware  of  our  own  intelleotual  operations.  We 
know  of  our  observings  and  our  reasonings,  either  at  the  very  time,  or 
by  memory  the  moment  after ;  in  either  case,  by  direct  knowledge,  and 
not  (iike  things  done  by  us  in  a  state  of  somnambulism)  merely  by 
their  results.  This  simple  fact  destroys  the  whole  of  M.  Gomte^s  aign- 
ment.    Whatever  we  are  directly  aware  of,  we  can  directly  observe.^ 

Where  now  does  the  truth  lie?  Our  quotation  from 
Mill  is  obviously  the  one  which  expresses  the  most  of 
practical  truth  about  the  matter.  Even  the  writers  who 
insist  upon  the  absolute  veracity  of  our  immediate  inner 
apprehension  of  a  conscious  state  have  to  contrast  with 
this  the  fallibility  of  our  memory  or  observation  of  it,  a 
moment  later.  No  one  has  emphasized  more  sharply  than 
Brentano  himself  the  difference  between  the  immediate 
/dtfieas  of  a  feeling,  and  its  perception  by  a  subsequent  re« 
flective  act  But  which  mode  of  consciousness  of  it  is  that 
which  the  psychologist  must  depend  on  ?  If  to  have  feel* 
ings  or  thoughts  in  their  immediacy  were  enough,  babies 
in  the  cradle  would  be  psychologists,  and  infallible  ones. 
But  the  psychologist  must  not  only  have  his  mental  states 
in  their  absolute  veritableness,  he  must  report  them  and 
write  about  them,  name  them,  classify  and  compare  them 
and  trace  their  relations  to  other  things.  Whilst  alive  they 
are  their  own  property ;  it  is  only  post-mortem  that  they  be- 
come his  prey.t   And  as  in  the  naming,  classing,  and  know- 

*  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,  8d  edition  (1882),  p.  64. 

t  Wundt  says:  "  The  first  rule  for  utilizing  inward  observation  con- 
•Ists  in  taking,  as  f ar  aa  possible,  experiences  that  are  accidental,  unex- 
pected, and  not  intentionally  brought  about.  .  .  .  First  it  is  best  as  far  ai 
poisible  to  rely  on  Memorff  and  not  on  immediate  AppreheucioTx^  «  «  > 
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ing  of  things  in  general  we  are  notoriously  fallible,  why  not 
also  here  I  Comte  is  quite  right  in  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  a  feeling,  to  be  named,  judged,  or  perceived,  must 
be  already  past.  No  subjective  state,  whilst  present,  is  itB 
own  object;  its  object  is  always  something  else.  Thera 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  we  appear  to  be  naming  our 
present  feeling,  and  8o  to  be  experiencing  and  observing 
the  same  inner  fact  at  a  single  stroke,  as  when  we  say  '  I 
feel  tired,'  '  I  am  angry,'  etc.  But  these  are  illusory,  and 
a  little  attention  unmasks  the  illusion.  The  present  con- 
Bcious  state,  when  I  say 'I  feel  tired,'  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  tire ;  when  I  say  '  I  feel  angry,'  it  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  anger.  It  is  the  state  of  saying-I-fed-lired,  of 
aaying-I-/ee! -angry, — entirely  different  matters,  so  different 
that  the  fatigue  and  anger  apparently  included  in  them  are 
considerable  modifications  of  the  fatigue  and  anger  directly 
felt  the  previous  instant.  The  act  of  naming  them  lias 
momentarily  detracted  from  their  force," 

The  only  sound  grounds  on  which  the  infallible  veracity 
of  the  introspective  judgment  might  be  maintained  are 
empirical.  If  we  had  reason  to  think  it  has  never  yet 
deceived  us,  we  might  continue  to  trust  it.  This  is  the 
gronnd  actually  maintained  by  Herr  Mohr. 

"  The  illusions  of  our  senses,"  sajs  this  author,  "have  undermined 
oor  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  outer  world;  but  in  the  sphere  of  inner 
obeervation  our  confldenee  ia  intact,  for  we  have  never  found  oursel 
to  be  in  error  about  the  reality  of  an  act  ot  thought  or  feeling. 


Second,  IntemKl  obaerrstion  la  better  fitted  to  grasp  clearly  cooBciotU 
ttateB,  especially  voIuDtary  mental  acts:  such  iauer  proccHaea  as  are  ob- 
•curely  cooscioiia  and  involuntary  will  almost  entirely  elude  It,  becauM 
the  effort  to  observe  interferes  with  them,  and  because  they  seldom  abide 
in  memory."    {Logik,  ii.  482,) 

*  In  eases  like  this,  nbero  the  stale  outlasts  tbc  act  of  naming  It,  exists 
before  It,  and  recurs  when  it  la  past,  we  probably  run  little  practical  risk 
of  error  when  we  Inlk  as  if  the  state  knew  Itaclt.  The  state  of  feeling  and) 
the  slate  of  naming  the  feeling  are  continuous,  and  the  infulliblllly  at 
■uch  prompt  introspective  judgnienU  is  probably  gi-ent.  Uul  even  her 
certainly  of  our  knowledge  ought  not  lo  be  argued  on  the  a  pri(>ri  ground 
ibalpereipi  and  MM  are  In  psychology  the  same.  The  stales  are  reallf 
hro:  the  naming  slate  nud  the  named  state  arc  apart;  -pgreipt  is««M '  Is  uol 
tbe  principle  that  appliea. 
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have  never  been  misled  into  thinking  we  were  not  in  doubt  or  in  anger 
when  these  conditions  were  really  states  of  our  conscioosness."  ^ 

But  sound  as  the  reasoning  here  would  be,  were  the 
premises  correct,  I  fear  the  latter  cannot  pass.  However 
it  may  be  with  such  strong  feelings  as  doubt  or  anger, 
about  weaker  feelings,  and  about  the  rdatuma  to  each  other 
of  all  feelings,  we  find  ourselves  in  continual  error  and 
uncertainty  so  soon  as  we  are  called  on  to  name  and  class, 
and  not  merely  to  feel.  Who  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  order 
of  his  feelings  when  they  are  excessively  rapid  ?  Who  can 
be  sure,  in  his  sensible  perception  of  a  chair,  how  much 
comes  from  the  eye  and  how  much  is  supplied  out  of  the 
prcTious  knowledge  of  the  mind  ?  Who  can  compare  with 
precision  the  gnantitiea  of  disparate  feelings  even  where  the 
feelings  are  very  much  alike  ?  For  instance,  where  an  object 
is  felt  now  against  the  back  and  now  against  the  cheek, 
^hich  feeling  is  most  extensive?  Who  can  be  sure  that 
two  given  feelings  are  or  are  not  exactly  the  same  ?  Who 
can  tell  which  is  briefer  or  longer  than  the  other  when 
both  occupy  but  an  instant  of  time  ?  Who  knows,  of  many 
actions,  for  what  motive  they  were  done,  or  if  for  any  motive 
at  all  ?  Who  can  enumerate  all  the  distinct  ingredients  of 
such  a  complicated  feeling  as  anger  ?  and  who  can  tell  o£F- 
hand  whether  or  no  a  perception  of  distance  be  a  compound 
or  a  simple  state  of  mind  ?  The  whole  mind-stuff  contro- 
versy would  stop  if  we  could  decide  conclusively  by  intro- 
spection that  what  seem  to  us  elementary  feelings  are 
really  elementary  and  not  compound. 

Mr.  Sully,  in  his  work  on  Illusions,  has  a  chapter  on 
those  of  Introspection  from  which  we  might  now  quote. 
But,  since  the  rest  of  this  volume  vnll  be  little  more  Uian  a 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  by 
direct  introspection  exactly  what  our  feelings  and  their 
relations  are,  we  need  not  anticipate  our  own  future  detailst 
but  just  state  our  general  conclusion  that  introspection  it 
difficuU  and  foiUibU;  and  that  the  difficulty  is  simply  that 
of  all  observation  of  whatever  hind.    Something  is  before 

*  J.  Mohr :  Qrundlage  der  Empirischen  Piychologie  (Leipzig,  1883)b 
p.  47. 
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hb  ;  we  do  our  best  to  tell  what  it  is,  but  in  spite  of  onr 
good  will  we  may  go  astray,  and  give  a  descriptioii  moio 
applicable  to  some  other  sort  of  thiug.  The  only  safeguard 
is  in  the  final  consensus  of  our  farther  knowledge  about  the 
thing  in  question,  later  views  correcting  earlier  ones,  until 
at  last  the  harmooy  of  a  consistent  system  is  reached. 
Snch  a  system,  gradually  worked  out,  is  the  best  guarantee 
the  psychologist  can  give  for  tlie  soundness  of  any  partdc- 
nlar  psychologic  observation  which  he  may  report  Such  a 
ajstem  we  ourselves  must  strive,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  attain. 
The  English  writers  on  psychology,  and  the  school  of 
Herbart  in  Germany,  have  in  the  main  contented  them- 
selves with  such  results  as  the  immediate  introspection  of 
single  indiiiduals  gave,  and  shown  what  a  body  of  doctrine 
they  may  make.  The  works  of  Locke,  Hume,  Beid,  Hart- 
ley, Stewart,  Brown,  the  Mills,  will  always  be  classics  ia 
this  line  ;  and  in  Professor  Bain's  Treatises  we  have  prob- 
ably the  last  word  of  what  this  method  taken  mainly  by 
itself  can  do — the  last  monument  of  the  youth  of  our  science, 
still  untechnical  and  generally  intelligible,  like  the  Chem- 
istry of  Ijavoisier,  or  Anatomy  before  the  microscope  waa 
used. 

The  Experimented  Method.  But  psychology  is  passing 
into  a  less  simple  phase.  Within  a  few  years  what  one  may 
call  a  microscopic  psychology  has  arisen  in  Germany,  car- 
ried on  by  experimental  methods,  asking  of  course  every 
moment  for  introspective  data,  but  eliminating  their  nn 
taiuty  by  operating  on  a  large  scale  and  taking  statistical 
means.  This  method  taxes  patience  to  the  utmost,  and 
could  hardly  have  arisen  in  a  country  whose  natives 
could  be  bored.  Such  Germans  as  Weber,  Fechner, 
Vierordt,  and  Wundt  obviously  cannot ;  and  their  suooeaa 
has  brought  into  the  field  an  array  of  younger  experi- 
mental psychologists,  bent  on  studying  the  etemeTiia  of  the 
mental  life,  dissecting  them  out  from  the  gross  results  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  and  as  far  as  possible  reducing 
them  to  quantitative  scales.  The  simple  and  open  method 
of  attack  having  done  what  it  can,  the  method  of  patience, 
starving  out,  and  harassing  to  death  is  tried;   the  Mind 
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must  submit  to  a  regular  siege^  iu  which  minute  advantages 
gained  night  and  day  bj  the  forces  that  hem  her  in  must 
sum  themselves  up  at  last  into  her  overthrow.  There  is 
little  of  the  grand  style  about  these  new  prism,  pendulum, 
and  chronograph-philosophers.  Thej  mean  business,  not 
chivalry.  What  generous  divination,  and  that  superiority 
in  virtue  which  was  thought  by  Cicero  to  give  a  man  the 
best  insight  into  nature,  have  failed  to  do,  their  spying 
anil  scraping,  their  deadly  tenacity  and  almost  diabolic 
cunning,  will  doubtless  some  day  bring  about 

No  general  description  of  the  methods  of  experimental 
psychology  would  be  instructive  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
instances  of  their  application,  so  we  will  waste  no  words 
upon  the  attempt  The  principal  Jidda  of  experimentation 
so  far  have  been :  1)  the  connection  of  conscious  states 
with  their  physical  conditions,  including  the  whole  of  brain- 
physiology,  and  the  recent  minutely  cultivated  physiology 
of  the  sense-organs,  together  with  what  is  technically  known 
as  'psycho-physics,'  or  the  laws  of  correlation  between 
sensations  and  the  outward  stimuli  by  which  they  are 
aroused ;  2)  the  analysis  of  space-perception  into  its  sensa- 
tional elements ;  3)  the  measurement  of  the  duration  of  the 
simplest  mental  processes ;  4)  that  of  the  accuracy  of  re- 
production  in  the  memory  of  sensible  experiences  and  of 
intervals  of  space  and  time;  5)  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  simple  mental  states  influence  each  other^  call  each 
other  up,  or  inhibit  each  other's  reproduction ;  6)  that  of 
the  number  of/acts  which  consciousness  can  simultaneously 
discern;  finally,  7)  that  of  the  elementary  laws  of  obli- 
vescence  and  retention.  It  must  be  said  that  in  some  of 
these  fields  the  results  have  as  yet  borne  little  theoretic 
fruit  commensurate  with  the  great  labor  expended  in  their 
acquisition.  But  facts  are  facts,  and  if  we  only  get  enough 
of  them  they  are  sure  to  combine.  New  ground  will  from 
year  to  year  be  broken,  and  theoretic  results  will  grow. 
Meanwhile  the  experimental  method  has  quite  changed  the 
face  of  the  science  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  record  of  mere 
work  done. 

The  oomparaiive  methody  finally^  supplements  the  intro* 
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spective  and  experimental  methods.  This  method  pr»- 
sapposes  a  normal  psychology  of  introspectiou  to  be  estab- 
lished in  its  tuam  features.  But  where  the  origin  of  these 
features,  or  their  dependence  upon  one  another,  is  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  the  phenom- 
enon considered  through  all  its  possible  variations  of  type 
and  combination.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  instincts  of 
animals  are  ransacked  to  throw  light  on  our  own  ;  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  bees  and  ants,  the  minds  of  savages, 
infants,  madmen,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  blind,  criminals,  and 
eccentrics,  are  all  invoked  in  support  of  this  or  that  special 
theory  about  some  part  of  our  own  mental  life.  The  history 
of  sciences,  moral  and  political  institutions,  and  languages, 
OS  types  of  mental  product,  are  pressed  into  the  same  ser- 
Tice.  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Galton  have  set  the  example  of 
circulars  of  questions  sent  oat  by  the  hundred  to  those 
supposed  able  to  reply.  The  custom  has  spread,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  in  the  next  generation  if  such  cir- 
oalars  be  not  ranked  among  the  common  pests  of  life. 
Meanwhile  information  grows,  and  results  emerge.  There 
are  great  sources  of  error  in  the  comparative  method. 
The  interpretation  of  the  '  psychoses '  of  animals,  savages, 
and  infants  is  necessarily  wild  work,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  investigator  has  things  very  much 
its  own  way.  A  savage  will  be  reported  to  have  uo 
moral  or  religious  feeling  if  his  actions  shock  the  ob- 
server unduly.  A  child  will  be  assumed  without  self-con- 
sciousness because  he  talks  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
etc,  etc.  Mo  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  advance.  Com- 
parative observations,  to  be  definite,  must  usually  be  made 
to  test  some  pre-existing  hypothesis ;  and  the  only  thing 
then  is  to  use  as  much  sagacity  as  you  possess,  and  to  be 
s  cundid  as  you  c&a. 

THE  SOOROES  OP  ERROR  IN  FBTOHOLOaT. 

The  first  of  Ikem  arises  from  the  Misleading  Influence  of 
Speech.  Language  was  originally  made  by  men  who  were 
not  psychologists,  and  most  men  to-day  employ  almost 
exclusively  the  vocabulaiy  of  outward  things.  The  oar- 
dinal  paasiona  of  our  life,   anger,  love,  fear,  hate,   hope, 
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ftnd  the  most  comprehensive  diyisions  of  our  intellectaal 
actiyity,  to  remember,  expect,  think,  know,  dream,  with 
the  broadest  genera  of  esthetic  feeling,  joy,  sorrow, 
pleasure,  pain,  are  the  only  facts  of  a  subjectiye  order 
which  this  yocabolary  deigns  to  note  by  special  words. 
The  elementary  qualities  of  sensation,  bright^  loud,  red, 
blue,  hot^  cold,  are,  it  is  true,  susceptible  of  being  used  in 
both  an  objectiye  and  a  subjectiye  sense.  They  stand  for 
outer  qualities  and  for  the  feelings  which  these  arouse.  But 
the  objectiye  sense  is  the  original  sense ;  and  still  to-day 
we  haye  to  describe  a  large  number  of  sensations  by  the 
name  of  the  object  from  which  they  haye  most  frequently 
been  gob  An  orange  color,  an  .odor  of  yiolets,  a  cheesy 
taste,  a  thunderous  sound,  a  fiery  smart,  etc.,  will  recall 
what  I  mean.  This  absence  of  a  special  vocabulary  for  sub- 
jectiye  facts  hinders  the  study  of  all  but  the  very  coarsest 
of  them.  Empiricist  writers  are  very  fond  of  emphasizing 
one  great  set  of  delusions  which  language  inflicts  on  the 
mind.  Whenever  we  have  made  a  word,  they  say,  to  denote 
a  certain  group  of  phenomena,  we  are  prone  to  suppose  a 
substantive  entity  existing  beyond  the  phenomena,  of  which 
the  word  shall  be  the  name.  But  the  lack  of  a  word  quite 
as  often  leads  to  the  directly  opposite  error.  We  are  then 
prone  to  suppose  that  no  entity  can  be  there ;  and  so  we 
come  to  overlook  phenomena  whose  existence  would  be 
patent  to  us  all,  had  we  only  grown  up  to  hear  it  familiarly 
recognized  in  speech.*  It  is  hard  to  focus  out  attention  on 
the  nameless,  and  so  there  results  a  certain  vacuousness  in 
the  descriptive  parts  of  most  psychologies. 

But  a  worse  defect  than  vacuousness  comes  from  the 
dependence  of  psychology  on  common  speech.  Naming 
our  thought  by  its  own  objects,  we  almost  all  of  us  assume 
that  as  the  objects  are,  so  the  thought  must  be.  The 
thought  of  several  distinct  things  can  only  consist  of  several 
distinct  bits  of  thought,  or  'ideas;'  that  of  an  abstract  or 
universal  object  can  only  be  an  abstract  or  universal  idea. 

*  In  English  we  have  not  even  the  generic  distinction  between  the* 
thing^thoaght^f  and  the-thought-thinking-it,  which  in  German  is  expressed 
by  the  opposition  between  Qedaehte$  and  Oedanke,  in  Latin  bj  that  between 
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As  each  object  roaj  corns  and  go,  be  forgotten  and 
thought  of  again,  it  is  held  that  the  thought  of  it  has  a  pre- 
cisely eimilar  independence,  self-identity,  and  mobility. 
The  thought  of  the  object's  recurrent  identity  is  regarded 
as  the  identity  of  its  recurrent  thought;  and  the  perceptioua 
of  multiplicity,  of  coexistence,  of  succession,  are  severally 
conceived  to  be  brought  about  only  through  a  multiplic- 
ity, a  coexistence,  a  succession,  of  perceptions.  The  con- 
tinuous flow  of  the  mental  stream  is  sacrificed,  and  in  its 
place  an  atomism,  a  brickbat  plan  of  construction,  is 
preached,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  good  introspective 
giouuds  can  be  brought  forward,  and  out  of  which  pres- 
ently grow  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  and  contradictious,  the 
heritage  of  woe  of  students  of  the  mind. 

These  words  are  meant  to  imppat'li  tlic  entire  English 
psychology  derived  from  Locke  and  Hume,  and  the  entire 
German  psychology  derived  from  Hcrbart,  so  far  as  they 
both  treat  'ideas'  as  separate  subjective  entities  that  come 
and  go.  Examples  will  soon  make  the  matter  clearer. 
Meanwhile  our  psychologic  insight  is  vitiated  by  still  other 
snares. 

'The  Psychologist's  Fallacy.'  The  great  snare  of  the  psy- 
chologist is  the  confusion  o/  his  own  standpoint  with  that  of  the 
mental  fact  about  which  he  is  making  his  report.  I  sliall 
hereafter  call  this  the  'psychologist's  fallacy'  par  excellence. 
For  some  of  the  mischief,  here  too,  language  is  to  blame. 
The  psychologist,  as  we  remarked  above  (p.  1S3),  stands  out- 
side of  the  mental  state  he  speaks  of.  Both  itself  and  its 
object  are  objects  for  him.  Now  when  it  is  a  cogniiive  slate 
(percept,  thought,  concept,  etc.),  he  ordinarily  has  no  other 
way  of  naming  it  than  as  the  thought,  percept,  etc.,  of  thai 
object.  He  himself,  meanwhile,  knowing  the  self-same 
object  in  his  way,  gets  easily  led  to  suppose  that  the 
thought,  which  is  of  it,  knows  it  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  knows  it,  although  this  is  often  very  far  from  being  the 
case.*  The  most  fictitious  puzzles  have  been  introduced 
into  our  science  by  this  means.  The  so-called  question  of 
presentative    or    representative    perception,    of    whether    an 
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object  is  present  to  the  thought  that  thinks  it  by  a  coun« 
terfeit  image  of  itself,  or  directly  and  without  any  interven- 
ing image  at  all ;  the  question  of  nominalism  and  concep- 
tualismy  of  the  shape  in  which  things  are  present  when  only 
a  general  notion  of  them  is  before  the  mind ;  are  compara- 
tiyely  easy  questions  when  once  the  psychologist's  fallacy 
is  eliminated  from  their  treatment, — ^as  we  shall  ere  long 
Bee  (in  Chapter  XII). 

Another  variety  of  the  psychologists  faUacy  is  the  cu- 
sumption  thai  the  mental  state  stvdied  mvet  be  conscious  of  it" 
sdf  as  the  psychologist  is  conscious  of  it.  The  mental  state  ia 
aware  of  itself  only  from  within ;  it  grasps  what  we  call  its 
own  content,  and  i^othing  more.  The  psychologist,  on  tne 
contrary,  is  aware  of  it  from  without,  and  knows  its  relations 
with  all  sorts  of  other  things.  What  the  thought  sees  is 
only  its  own  object;  what  the  psychologist  sees  is  the 
thought's  object,  plus  the  thought  itself,  plus  possibly  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must  be  very  careful  therefore^ 
in  discussing  a  state  of  mind  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  to  avoid  foisting  into  its  own  ken  matters  that  ar« 
only  there  for  ours.  We  must  avoid  substituting  what  we 
know  the  consciousness  t9,  for  what  it  is  a  consciousness  o/*, 
and  counting  its  outward,  and  so  to  speak  physical,  relations 
with  other  facts  of  the  world,  in  among  the  objects  of  which 
we  set  it  down  as  aware.  Crude  as  such  a  confusion  of 
standpoints  seems  to  be  when  abstractly  stated,  it  is  never- 
theless a  snare  into  which  no  psychologist  has  kept  himself 
at  all  times  from  falling,  and  which  forms  almost  the  entire 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  schools.  We  cannot  be  too  watcb« 
ful  against  its  subtly  corrupting  influence. 

Summary.  To  sum  up  the  chapter,  Psychology  assumes 
that  thoughts  successively  occur,  and  that  they  know  objects 
in  a  world  which  the  psychologist  also  knows.  These  thoughts 
are  the  subjective  data  of  which  he  treats^  and  their  relations  to 
their  objects^  to  the  brain,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  constitute 
the  sutject-matter  of  psychologic  science.  Its  methods  are 
introspection,  experimentation,  and  comparison.  But  intro« 
spection  is  no  sure  guide  to  truths  about  our  mental  states ; 
and  in  particular  the  poverty  of  the  psychological  vocabn. 
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lary  leads  us  to  drop  out  certain  states  from  our  consid- 
eration, and  to  treat  others  as  if  they  knew  themselves  and 
their  objects  as  the  psychologist  knows  both^  which  is  a 
disastrous  fallacy  in  the  science. 


C3HAPTER  Vra. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  MIKDS  TO  OTHER  THIN08. 

Since,  for  psychology,  a  mind  is  an  object  in  a  world  of 
other  objects,  its  relation  to  those  other  objects  must  next 
be  surveyed.    First  of  all,  to  its 

TIME-RELATIONS. 

Minds,  as  we  know  them,  are  temporary  existences. 
Whether  my  mind  had  a  being  prior  to  the  birth  of  my  body, 
whether  it  shall  have  one  after  the  latter's  decease,  are 
questions  to  be  decided  by  my  general  philosophy  or  the- 
ology rather  than  by  what  we  call '  scientific  facts  * — I  leave 
out  the  facts  of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  being  still  in  dis- 
pute. Psychology,  as  a  natural  science,  confines  itself  to 
the  present  life,  in  which  every  mind  appears  yoked  to  a 
body  through  which  its  manifestations  appear.  In  the 
present  world,  then,  minds  precede,  succeed,  and  coexist 
with  each  other  in  the  common  receptacle  of  time,  and  of 
their  coUeciive  relations  to  the  latter  nothing  more  oan  be 
said.  The  life  of  the  individucd  consciousness  in  time  seems, 
however,  to  be  an  interrupted  one,  so  that  the  question : 

Are  toe  ever  wholly  unconscioua  ? 

becomes  one  which  must  be  discussed.  Sleep,  fainting, 
coma,  epilepsy,  and  other  '  unconscious '  conditions  are  apt 
to  break  in  upon  and  occupy  large  durations  of  what  we 
nevertheless  consider  the  mental  history  of  a  single  man. 
And,  the  fact  of  interruption  being  admitted,  is  it  not 
possible  that  it  may  exist  where  we  do  not  suspect  it,  and 
even  perhaps  in  an  incessant  and  fine-grained  form  ? 

This  might  happen,  and  yet  the  subject  himself  never 
know  it.  We  often  take  ether  and  have  operations  per- 
formed without  a  suspicion  that  our  consciousness  has  suf- 
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fered  a  breach.  The  two  ends  join  each  other  smoothlj 
over  the  gap  ;  and  only  the  sight  of  our  wound  assures  ns 
that  we  must  have  been  living  through  a  time  which  for 
our  immediate  consciousness  was  non-existent.  Even  in 
sleep  this  sometimes  happens :  "We  think  we  have  had  no 
nap,  and  it  takes  the  clock  to  assure  us  that  we  are  wrong." 
TVe  thus  may  live  through  a  real  outward  time,  a  time 
known  by  the  psychologist  who  studies  us,  and  yet  not 
fed  the  time,  or  infer  it  from  any  inward  sign.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  often  does  this  happen  ?  Is  consciousness 
really  discontinuous,  incessantly  interrupted  and  recom- 
mencing (from  the  psychologist's  point  of  view)  ?  and  does 
it  only  seem  continuous  to  itself  by  an  illusion  analogous 
to  that  of  the  zoetrope  ?  Or  is  it  at  most  times  as  continu- 
ous outwardly  as  it  inwardly  seems? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  give  no  rigorous 
answer  to  this  question.  Cartesians,  who  hold  that  the 
tsaence  of  the  soul  is  to  think,  can  of  course  solve  it 
a  priori,  and  explain  the  appearance  of  thoughtless  inter- 
vals either  by  lapses  in  our  ordinary  memory,  or  by  the 
sinking  of  consciousness  to  a  minimal  state,  in  which  per- 
haps all  that  it  feels  is  a  bare  existence  which  leaves  no 
particulars  behind  to  be  recalled.  If,  however,  one  have 
no  doctrine  about  the  soul  or  its  essence,  one  is  free  to  take 
the  appearances  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  and  to  admit 
that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  go  to  sleep. 

Locke  was  the  first  prominent  champion  of  this  latter 
view,  and  the  pages  in  which  he  attacks  the  Cartesian  belief 
are  as  spirited  as  any  in  bis  Essay.  "  Every  drowsy  nod 
shakes  their  doctrine  who  teach  that  their  soul  is  always 
thinking."  He  will  not  believe  that  men  so  easily  forget. 
M.  Jouffroy  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  attacking  the  question  in 
the  same  empirical  way,  are  led  to  au  opposite  conclusion. 
Their  reasons,  briefly  stated,  are  these  : 

*Ueurs.  Payton  Spence  (Journal  of  Spec.  Phil.,  x.  S88.  xrv.  38S) 
•nd  M.  H.  Qnrver  (Anicr.  Jour,  of  Science,  3d  series,  xx.  189)  ar^e,  the 
one  from  spceiilnliTe,  the  other  from  eiperimeiitnl  groundg.  thai,  the  physi- 
cal coodillon  of  coQBciousDess  being  oeurnl  vibrailon.  the  coDRcioUBneM 
must  itself  be  iDcessaDtlyinlerrupledbyuiiciiiisclousDess— ftbout  fifty  liinea 
k  second,  ftccordlDg  to  Qarvcr. 
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In  somnambulism,  natural  or  induced,  there  is  often  a 
great  display  of  intellectual  activity,  followed  by  complete 
oblivion  of  all  that  has  passed.* 

On  being  suddenly  awakened  from  a  sleep,  however  pro- 
found, we  always  catch  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
Common  dreams  are  often  remembered  for  a  few  minutes 
after  waking,  and  then  irretrievably  lost 

Frequently,  when  awake  and  absent-minded,  we  are 
visited  by  thoughts  and  images  which  the  next  instant  we 
cannot  recalL 

Our  insensibility  to  habitual  noises,  etc,  whilst  awake, 
proves  that  we  can  neglect  to  attend  to  that  which  we  never- 
theless feeL  Similarly  in  sleep,  we  grow  inured,  and  sleep 
soundly  in  presence  of  sensations  of  sound,  cold,  contact, 
etc.,  which  at  first  prevented  our  complete  repose.  We  have 
learned  to  neglect  them  whilst  asleep  as  we  shotdd  whilst 
awake.  The  mere  sense^mpressions  are  the  same  when  the 
sleep  is  deep  as  when  it  is  light ;  the  difference  must  lie  in 
a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  apparently  slumbering  mind 
that  they  are  not  worth  noticing. 

This  discrimination  is  equally  shown  by  nurses  of  the 
sick  and  mothers  of  infants,  who  will  sleep  through  much 
noise  of  an  irrelevant  sort,  but  waken  at  the  slightest  stir- 
ring of  the  patient  or  the  babe.  This  last  fact  shows  the 
sense-organ  to  be  pervious  for  sounds. 

Many  people  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  registering 
when  asleep  the  flight  of  time.  They  will  habitually  wake 
up  at  the  same  minute  day  after  day,  or  will  wake  punctu- 
ally at  an  unusual  hour  determined  upon  overnight  How 
can  this  knowledge  of  the  hour  (more  accurate  often  than 
anything  the  waking  consciousness  shows)  be  possible 
without  mental  activity  during  the  interval  ? 

Such  are  what  we  may  call  the  classical  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting that  the  mind  is  active  even  when  the  person  after- 
wards ignores  the  factf    Of  late  years,  or  rather,  one  may 

*  That  the  appearance  of  mental  activity  here  is  real  can  be  proTed  by 
suggesting  to  the  '  hypnotized '  somnambulist  that  he  shall  remember  when 
he  awakes.    He  will  then  often  do  so. 

t  For  more  details,  cf.  Malebranche,  Rech.  de  la  Verity,  bk.  m.  chap, 
li  J.  Locke,  Essay  eonc.  H.  U.,  book  u.  ch.    i;  C.  Wolf,  PsychoL 
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say,  of  late  monthe,  they  have  been  reinforced  by  a  lot  of 
curio  as  observations  made  on  hysterical  and  hypnotic 
subjects,  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
consciousness  in  places  where  it  has  hitherto  not  been  sus- 
pected at  all.  These  observations  throw  such  a  novel  light 
upon  human  nature  that  I  must  give  them  in  some  detaih 
That  at  least  four  different  and  in  a  certain  sense  rival  ob- 
s  should  agree  in  the  same  conclusion  justifies  us  in 
accepting  the  conclusion  as  true. 


'  Ujiconsdousness '  in  Hysterics. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  hysteric  disease  in  its  extreme  forms  consists  in 
alterations  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  various  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body.  Usually  the  alteration  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  defect,  or  anfesthesia.  One  or  both  eyes  are  blind, 
or  color-blind,  or  there  is  hemianopsia  (blindness  to  one 
half  the  field  of  view),  or  the  field  is  contracted.  Hearing, 
taste,  smell  may  similarly  disappear,  in  part  or  in  totality. 
Still  more  striking  are  the  cutaneous  aniesthesias.  The  old 
witch-finders  looking  for  the  'devil's  seals'  learned  well 
the  existence  of  those  insensible  patches  on  the  skin  of 
their  victims,  to  which  the  minute  physical  examinations 
of  recent  medicine  have  but  recently  attracted  attention 
again.  They  may  be  scattered  anywhere,  but  are  very 
apt  to  affect  one  side  of  the  body.  Not  infrequently  they 
affect  an  entire  lateral  half,  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
insensible  skin  of,  say,  the  left  side  will  then  be  found 
separated  from  the  naturally  sensitive  skin  of  the  right  by  a 
perfectly  sharp  line  of  demarcation  down  the  middle  of  the 
front  and  back.  Sometimes,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the 
entire  skin,  hands,  feet,  face,  everything,  and  the  mucoas 
membranes,  muscles  and  joints  so  far  as  they  can  he  ex- 

ratlonalU.  %  59;  Sir  W,  IlamOloD,  Lerlurce  on  Metaph.,  lecture  xvn; 
J.  Bascom,  Science  ot  Mind,  g  13:  Tli.  .louffroy.  MeUogea  Philos.,  'du 
Sommell ";  H.  Hollantl.  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiol.,  p.  80;  B.  Brodie, 
Piychol.  ItesearcbeB,  p.  147;  E.  M.  Chesley,  Jouro.  of  Sp«c.  Phil.,  vol.  xi. 
p.  7S;  Th.  Bibot,  Maladies  de  la  Perwniialite,  pp.  8-10;  B.  Lotzc,  MeM- 
phfilca,  g  083. 
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ploredi  become  campletdy  insensible  without  the  other  vital 
functions  becoming  grayelj  disturbed. 

These  hysterical  ansBsthesias  can  be  made  to  disappear 
more  or  less  completely  by  yarious  odd  processes.  It  has 
been  recently  found  that  magnets,  plates  of  metal,  or  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery,  placed  against  the  skin,  have  this 
peculiar  power.  And  when  one  side  is  relieyed  in  this  way, 
the  ansBsthesia  is  often  found  to  haye  transferred  itself  to 
the  opposite  side,  which  until  then  was  well.  Whether  these 
strange  effects  of  magnets  and  metals  be  due  to  their  direct 
physiological  action,  or  to  a  prior  effect  on  the  patient's 
mind  ('expectant  attention*  or  'suggestion')  is  still  a 
mooted  question.  A  still  better  awakener  of  sensibility  is 
the  hypnotic  trance,  into  which  many  of  these  patients  can 
be  very  easily  placed,  and  in  which  their  lost  sensibility  not 
infrequently  becomes  entirely  restored.  Such  returns  of 
sensibility  succeed  the  times  of  insensibility  and  alternate 
with  them.  But  Messrs.  Pierre  Janet  *  and  A.  Binet  t  haye 
shown  that  during  the  times  of  ansdsthesia,  and  coexisting 
with  it,  sensibility  to  the  ancesthetic  parts  is  also  there^  in  the 
form  of  a  secondary  consciousness  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
primary  or  normal  one,  but  susceptible  of  being  tapped  and 
made  to  testify  to  its  existence  in  yarious  odd  ways. 

Chief  amongst  these  is  what  M.  Janet  calls  '  the  method 
of  distraction,*  These  hysterics  are  apt  to  possess  a  yery 
narrow  field  of  attention,  and  to  be  unable  to  think  of  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  When  talking  with  any  person 
they  forget  eyerything  else.  "  When  Lucie  talked  directly 
with  any  one,"  says  M.  Janet,  "  she  ceased  to  be  able  to  hear 
any  other  person.  You  may  stand  behind  her,  call  her  by 
name,  shout  abuse  into  her  ears,  without  making  her  turn 
round;  or  place  yourself  before  her,  show  her  objects, 
touch  her,  etc.,  without  attracting  her  notice.  When  finally 
she  becomes  aware  of  you,  she  thinks  you  have  just  come 
into  the  room  again,  and  greets  you  accordingly.  This 
singular  forgetf ulness  makes  her  liable  to  tell  all  her  secrets 
aloud,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  unsuitable  auditors." 

*  L'Automatlsme  Psychologique,  Paris,  1889,  paaim, 
t  See  his  articles  in  tlie  Chicago  Open  Court,  for  July,  August  and 
Korember.  1889.    Also  in  the  Revue  Philosophique  for  1889  and  '90. 
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Now  M.  Janet  found  in  several  subjects  like  this  that  if  he 
came  up  behind  thera  whilst  they  were  plunged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  third  party,  and  addressed  them  in  a  whisper,  tell- 
ing tliem  to  raise  their  hand  or  perform  other  simple  acts, 
they  would  obey  the  order  given,  although  their  talk' 
ing  intelligence  was  quite  unconscious  of  receiving  it.  Lead- 
ing them  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  made  them  reply  by 
signs  to  his  whispered  questions,  and  finally  made  them 
answer  in  writing,  if  a  pencil  were  placed  in  their  haud. 
The  primary  consciousness  meanwhile  went  on  with  the 
conversation,  entirely  unaware  of  these  performances  on  the 
hand's  part.  The  consciousness  which  presided  over  these 
latter  appeared  in  its  turn  to  be  quite  as  little  disturbed  by 
the  upper  consciousness's  concerns.  This  proof  by  '  avifh- 
malic'  writing,  of  a  secondary  consciousness's  existence,  is 
the  most  cogent  and  striking  one  ;  but  a  crowd  of  other  facts 
prove  the  same  thing.  If  I  run  through  them  rapidly,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  convinced- 

The  apparently  ana'sthetic  Hand  of  these  subjects,  for 
one  thiug,  tinU  often  adapt  itsei/  discriminaiingly  to  what- 
ever object  may  be  put  into  it.  "With  a  pencil  it  will  make 
writing  movements  ;  into  a  pair  of  scissors  it  will  put  its  fin- 
gera  and  will  open  and  shut  them,  etc.,  etc.  The  primary  con- 
BoioiisnesB,  so  to  call  it,  is  meanwhile  unable  to  say  whether 
or  no  anything  is  in  the  hand,  if  the  latter  be  hidden  from 
sight.  "  I  put  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  into  Lcouie's  anresthetio 
hand,  this  hand  opens  it  and  raises  it  towards  the  nose,  but 
half  way  thither  it  enters  the  field  of  vision  of  Leonie,  who 
sees  it  and  stops  stupefied  :  '  Why,"  says  she, '  I  have  an  eye- 
glass in  my  left  hand!'  "  M.  Binet  found  a  very  curious  sort 
of  connection  between  the  apparently  amesthetic  skin  and 
the  mind  in  some  Salpctriere-subjects.  Things  placed  in 
the  hand  were  not  felt,  but  thought  of  (apparently  in  visual 
terms)  and  in  no  wise  referred  by  the  subject  to  their  start- 
ing point  in  the  hand's  sensation,  A  key,  a  knife,  placed  in' 
the  hand  occasioned  ideas  of  a  key  or  a  knife,  but  the  hand 
felt  nothing.  Similarly  the  subject  lltought  (/the  number 
3,  6,  etc.,  if  the  hand  or  finger  was  bent  three  or  six  timea 
by  the  operator,  or  if  he  stroked  it  three,  six,  etc,  times. 

In  certain  individuals  there  was  found  a  still  odder 
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phenomenoiiy  which  reminds  one  of  that  curious  idiosyncrasy 
of  *  colored  hearing '  of  which  a  few  cases  haye  been  lately 
described  with  great  care  by  foreign  writers.  These  indi- 
lidualSy  namely,  saw  the  impression  received  by  the  hand, 
but  could  not  feel  it ;  and  the  thing  seen  appeared  by  no 
means  associated  with  the  hand,  but  more  like  an  indepen- 
dent vision,  which  usually  interested  and  surprised  the 
patient  Her  hand  being  hidden  by  a  screen,  she  was 
ordered  to  look  at  another  screen  and  to  tell  of  any  visual 
image  which  might  project  itself  thereon.  Numbers  would 
then  come,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the  in- 
sensible member  was  raised,  touched,  etc.  Colored  lines 
and  figures  would  come,  corresponding  to  similar  ones 
traced  on  the  palm ;  the  hand  itself  or  its  fingers  would 
come  when  manipulated ;  and  finally  objects  placed  in  it 
would  come ;  but  on  the  hand  itself  nothing  would  ever  be 
felt  Of  course  simulation  would  not  be  hard  here;  but 
M.  Binet  disbelieves  this  (usually  very  shallow)  explanation 
to  be  a  probable  one  in  cases  in  question.* 

The  usual  way  in  which  doctors  measure  the  delicacy 
of  our  touch  is  by  the  compass-points.  Two  points  are 
normally  felt  as  one  whenever  they  are  too  close  together 
for  discrimination  ;  but  what  is  '  too  close '  on  one  part  of 
the  skin  may  seem  very  far  apart  on  another.  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  or  on  the  thigh,  less  than  3  inches  may 
be  too  close ;  on  the  finger-tip  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  far 
enough  apart  Now,  as  tested  in  this  way,  with  the  appeal 
made  to  the  primary  consciousness,  which  talks  through 
the  mouth  and  seems  to  hold  the  field  alone,  a  certain  per- 
son's skin  may  be  entirely  anaesthetic  and  not  feel  the  com- 
pass-points at  all ;  and  yet  this  same  skin  will  prove  to  have 
a  perfectly  normal  sensibility  if  the  appeal  be  made  to  that 
other  secondary  or  sub-consciousness,  which  expresses 
itself  automatically  by  writing  or  by  movements  of  the  hand. 
M.  Binet,  M.  Pierre  Janet,  and  M.  Jules  Janet  have  all  found 
this.     The  subject,  whenever  touched,  would  signify  'one 

*  This  whole  pheDomenon  shows  how  an  fdea  which  remains  itself  below 
the  threshold  of  a  certain  conscious  self  may  occasion  associative  effects 
therein.  The  skin-sensations  unf  elt  by  the  patient's  primary  consciousness 
awaken  nerertheleas  their  usual  visual  associates  therein. 
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point '  or  *two  points,'  as  accurately  as  if  she  were  a  nor« 
mal  persoii.  She  would  signify  it  only  by  these  moTements ; 
ftnd  ot  the  movements  themselves  her  primary  self  would 
be  as  unconscioaa  as  of  the  facts  they  signified,  for  what  the 
submerged  consciousness  makes  the  band  do  automatically 
is  unknown  to  the  consciousness  which  uses  the  mouth. 

MeBsrs,  Eernheim  and  Pitres  have  also  proved,  by  ob- 
servations too  complicated  to  be  given  in  this  spot, 
th&t  the  hysterical  blinduess  is  no  real  blindness  at  all. 
The  eye  of  an  hysteric  which  is  totally  blind  when  the 
other  or  seeing  eye  is  shut,  will  do  its  share  of  vision  per- 
fectly well  when  both  eyes  are  open  together.  But  even 
■where  both  eyes  are  semi-blind  from  hysterical  disease, 
the  method  of  automatic  writing  proves  that  their  percep ■■ 
tions  exist,  only  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  upper 
consciousness.  M.  Binet  has  found  the  hand  of  his  patienla 
unconsciously  writing  down  words  which  their  eyes  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  '  see,'  i.e.,  to  bring  to  the  upper  con- 
sciousness. Their  submerged  consciousness  was  of  course 
seeing  them,  or  the  hand  could  not  have  written  as  it  did. 
Colors  are  similarly  perceived  by  the  sub-conscious  self, 
which  the  hysterically  color-blind  eyes  cannot  bring  to  the 
normal  consciousneiis.  Pricks,  bums,  and  pinches  on  the 
aneesthetic  skin,  all  unnoticed  by  the  upper  self,  are  recol- 
lected to  have  been  suffered,  and  complained  of,  as  soon 
aa  the  under  self  gets  a  chance  to  express  itself  by  the 
passage  of  the  subject  into  hypnotic  trance. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  in  certain  persons, 
at  least,  the  tottd  possible  conaciovaness  may  be  split  into 
parts  which  coexist  hvt  mutually  ignore  each  other,  and 
share  the  objects  of  knowledge  between  them.  More  re- 
markable still,  they  are  complementary.  Give  an  object 
to  one  of  the  consciousnesses,  and  by  that  fact  you  remove 
it  from  the  other  or  others.  Barring  a  certain  common 
fund  of  information,  like  the  command  of  language,  etc., 
what  the  upper  self  knows  the  under  self  is  ignorant  of, 
and  vice  versa.  M.  Janet  has  proved  this  beautifully  in  his 
subject  Lucie.  The  fnlluwiug  experiment  will  serve  as  the 
type  of  the  rest :  In  ber  trance  he  covered  her  lap  with 
cards,  each  bearing  a  number.     He  then   told  her  that  on 
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waking  she  should  not  see  any  card  whose  number  was  a 
multiple  of  three.  This  is  the  ordinary  so-called  *  post- 
hypnotic suggestion/  now  well  known,  and  for  which  Lucie 
was  a  well-adapted  subject.  Accordingly,  when  she  was 
awakened  and  asked  about  the  papers  on  her  lap,  she 
counted  and  said  she  saw  those  only  whose  number  was 
not  a  multiple  of  3.  To  the  12, 18,  9,  etc.,  she  was  blind. 
But  the  hcmd^  when  the  sub-conscious  self  was  interrogated 
by  the  usual  method  of  engrossing  the  upper  self  in  another 
conyersation,  wrote  that  the  only  cards  in  Lucie's  lap  were 
those  numbered  12, 18,  9,  etc.,  and  on  being  asked  to  pick 
up  all  the  cards  which  were  there,  picked  up  these  and  let 
the  others  lie.  Similarly  when  the  sight  of  certain  things 
was  suggested  to  the  sub-conscious  Lucie,  the  normal 
Lucie  suddenly  became  partially  or  totally  blind.  '*  What 
is  the  matter  ?  I  can't  see !"  the  normal  personage  sud- 
denly cried  out  in  the  midst  of  her  conversation,  when 
H.  Janet  whispered  to  the  secondary  personage  to  make 
use  of  her  eyes.  The  ansBsthesias,  paralyses,  contractions 
and  other  irregularities  from  which  hysterics  suffer  seem 
then  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  secondary  personage 
has  enriched  itself  by  robbing  the  primary  one  of  a  func- 
tion which  the  latter  ought  to  have  retained.  The  curative 
indication  is  evident :  get  at  the  secondary  personage,  by 
hypnotization  or  in  whatever  other  way,  and  make  her  give 
vp  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  arm,  or  whatever  the  affected  part 
may  be.  The  normal  self  thereupon  regains  possession,  sees, 
feels,  or  is  able  to  move  again.  In  this  way  M.  Jules  Janet 
easily  cured  the  well-known  subject  of  the  Salpetriere,  Wit, 
of  all  sorts  of  afflictions  which,  until  he  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  deeper  trance,  it  had  been  difficult  to  subdue. 
''  Cessez  cette  mauvaise  plaisanterie,"  he  said  to  the  sec- 
ondary self — ^and  the  latter  obeyed.  The  way  in  which  the 
various  personages  share  the  stock  of  possible  sensations 
between  them  seems  to  be  amusingly  illustrated  in  this 
young  woman.  When  awake,  her  skin  is  insensible  every- 
where except  on  a  zone  about  the  arm  where  she  habitually 
wears  a  gold  bracelet  This  zone  has  feeling ;  but  in  the 
deepest  trance,  when  all  the  rest  of  her  body  feels,  this  par- 
ticular zone  becomes  absolutely  ansesthetic. 
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Sometimes  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  selyes  leads  to 
incidents  which  are  strange  euougli.  The  acts  and  move- 
ments performed  by  the  sub -conscious  self  are  withdrawn 
from  the  conscioua  one,  and  the  subject  will  do  all  sorts  of 
incongruous  things  of  which  he  remains  quite  unaware. 
*'  I  order  Lucie  [by  the  method  of  distraction]  to  make  a 
pied  de  nex,  and  her  hands  go  forthwith  to  the  end  of  her 
nosa  Asked  what  she  is  doing,  she  replies  that  she  is 
doing  nothing,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  talking,  with 
no  apparent  suspicion  that  her  fingers  are  moving  in  front 
of  hor  nose.  I  make  her  walk  about  the  room  ;  she  con- 
tinues to  speak  and  believes  herself  sitting  down." 

M.  Janet  observed  similar  acta  in  a  man  in  alcohoUo 
delirium.  Whilst  the  doctor  was  questioning  him,  M.  J. 
made  him  by  whispered  suggestion  walk,  sit,  kneel,  and  even 
lie  down  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  he  all  the  while  believing 
himself  to  be  standing  beside  his  bed.  Such  bizarreries 
sound  incredible,  until  oue  has  seen  their  like.  Long  ago, 
without  understanding  it,  I  myself  saw  a  small  example  of 
the  way  in  which  a  person's  knowledge  may  be  shared  by 
the  two  selves.  A  young  woman  who  had  been  writiDg 
automatically  was  sitting  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  tr^-ing  to 
recall  at  my  request  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
once  seen.'  She  could  only  recollect  the  first  syllable.  Her 
hand  meanwhile,  without  her  knowledge,  wrote  down  the 
last  two  syllables.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  young  man  who 
can  write  with  the  planchette,  I  lately  found  the  hand  to 
be  entirely  anaesthetic  during  the-  writing  act ;  I  could  prick 
it  severely  without  the  Subject  knowing  the  fact  The  writ- 
ing on  the  planchette,  however,  accused  me  in  strong  terms 
of  hurting  the  hand.  Pricks  on  the  other  (non-writing) 
hand,  meanwhile,  which  awakened  strong  protest  from  the 
young  man's  vocal  organs,  were  denied  to  exist  by  the  self 
which  made  the  planchette  go.*^ 

We  get  exactly  similar  resulis  (n  Oie  ao-calkd  poat-kyp- 
notic  suggestion.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certain  sub- 
jects, when  told  during  a  trance  to  perform  an  act  or  to 


*  Bm  ProMedingi  ot  AmerltjiiD  Soc.  for  Psych,  RMCuch,  vol.  l  p. 
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experience  an  hallaoination  after  waking,  will  when  the  time 
comee,  obey  the  command.  How  is  the  command  regis- 
tered? How  is  its  performance  so  accurately  timed? 
These  problems  were  long  a  mystery,  for  the  primary  per- 
sonality remembers  nothing  of  the  trance  or  the  suggestion, 
and  will  often  tmmp  up  an  improyised  pretext  for  yielding 
to  the  unaccountable  impulse  which  possesses  the  man  so 
suddenly  and  which  he  cannot  resist  Edmund  Gumey 
was  the  first  to  discover,  by  means  of  automatic  writing,  that 
the  secondary  self  is  awake,  keeping  its  attention  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  command  and  watching  for  the  signal 
of  its  execution.  Certain  trance-subjects  who  were  also 
automatic  writers,  when  roused  from  trance  and  put  to  the 
planchette, — not  knowing  then  what  they  wrote,  and  haying 
their  upper  attention  fully  engrossed  by  reading  aloud,  talk- 
ing, or  solving  problems  in  mental  arithmetic, — would  in- 
scribe the  orders  which  they  had  received,  together  with 
notes  relative  to  the  time  elapsed  and  the  time  yet  to  run 
before  the  execution.  *  It  is  therefore  to  no '  automatism  * 
in  the  mechanical  sense  that  such  acts  are  due  :  a  self  pre- 
sides over  them,  a  split-o£f,  limited  and  buried,  but  yet  a 
ftdly  conscious,  sell  More  than  this,  the  buried  self  often 
comes  to  the  surface  and  drives  out  the  other  self  whilst 
the  acts  are  performing.  In  other  words,  the  subject 
lapses  into  trance  again  when  the  moment  arrives  for  exe- 
cution, and  has  no  subsequent  recollection  of  the  act  which 
he  has  done.  Gumey  and  Beaunis  established  this  fact^ 
which  has  since  been  verified  on  a  large  scale ;  and  Gumey 
also  showed  that  the  patient  became  stiggestiUe  again  during 
the  brief  time  of  the  performance.  M.  Janet's  observa- 
tions, in  their  turn,  well  illustrate  the  phenomenon. 

'*I  teU  Lucie  to  keep  her  arms  raised  after  she  shall  have 
awakened.  Hardly  is  she  in  the  normal  state,  when  up  go  her  arms 
above  her  head,  but  she  pays  no  attention  to  them.  She  goes,  comes, 
converses,  holding  her  arms  high  in  the  air.  If  asked  what  her  arms 
are  doing,  she  is  surprised  at  such  a  question,  and  says  very  sincerely : 
'  Hy  hands  are  doing  nothing ;  they  are  just  like  yours/  ...    I  com* 


*  Proceedings  of  the  (London)  Soc.  for  Psych.  Research,  May,  1S87,  p. 
908  ff. 
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maud  ber  to  weep,  and  when  awaVe  slie  really  sobg,  but  contbiiei 
the  midal  ol  her  tears  to  talk  of  very  gsy  matters.     Tlie  sobbing  over, 
there  remained  no  trace  of  tbla  grief,  which  seemed  to  have  been  quite 
•ub- conscious." 

The  primary  self  often  has  to  invent  an  hallucination  by 
vhich  to  mask  and  bide  from  its  own  view  the  deeds  which 
the  other  self  ia  enacting,  Xj^onie  3 "  writes  real  letters 
whilst  Leonie  1  believes  that  she  is  knitting ;  or  Lucie 
really  comes  to  the  doctor's  office,  whilst  Lucie  1  believea 
herself  to  be  at  home.  This  is  a  sort  of  delirium.  The 
alphabet,  or  the  series  of  numbers,  when  handed  over  to 
the  attention  of  the  secondary  personage  may  for  the 
time  be  lost  to  the  normal  self.  Whilst  the  hand  writes 
the  alphabet,  obediently  to  command,  the  'subject,'  to 
her  great  stupefaction,  finds  herself  unable  to  recall  it,  e^. 
Few  things  are  more  curious  than  these  relations  of  mutual 
exclusion,  of  which  all  gradations  exist  between  the  several 
partial  consciousnesses. 

How  far  this  splitting  up  of  the  mind  into  separate  con- 
Bciousnesses  may  exist  in  each  one  of  us  is  a  problem.  M. 
Janet  holds  that  it  is  only  possible  where  there  is  abnormal 
weakness,  and  consequently  a  defect  of  unifying  or  co-or- 
dinating power.  An  hysterical  woman  abandons  part  of  hei 
consciousness  because  she  is  too  weak  nervously  to  hold 
it  together.  The  abandoned  part  meanwhile  may  solidify 
into  a  secondary  or  sub-conscious  self.  In  a  perfectly  sound 
eabject,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  dropped  out  of  mind  at 
one  moment  keeps  coming  back  at  the  next.  The  whole 
fond  of  experiences  and  knowledges  remains  integrated,  and 
so  split-off  portions  of  it  can  get  organized  stably  enough 
to  form  subordinate  selves.  The  stability,  monotony,  and 
Btapidity  of  these  latter  is  often  very  striking.  The  post" 
hypnotic  sub-consciousneBs  seems  to  thiuk  of  nothing  but 
the  order  which  it  last  received ;  the  cataleptic  sub-oon- 
BciousnesB,  of  nothing  but  the  last  position  imprinted  on  tha 
limb.  M.  Janet  could  cause  definitely  circumscribed  red- 
dening and  tumefaction  of  the  skin  on  two  of  his  subjects, 

*  H.  Janet  designates  by  numt>cn  the  different  peraonalltlei  wUcb  tbc 
■nltjBct  may  dliplay . 
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hj  suggesting  to  them  in  hypnotism  the  halluoination  of  a 
mustard-poultice  of  any  special  shape.  ''J'ai  tout  le 
temps  pens^  'k  votre  sinapisme/'  says  the  subjecti  when 
put  back  into  trance  after  the  suggestion  has  taken  eflfect. 
A  man  N.,  •  •  •  whom  M.  Janet  operated  on  at  long  in- 
tervals, was  betweenwhiles  tampered  with  by  another 
operator,  and  when  put  to  sleep  again  by  M.  Janet,  said  he 
was  '  too  far  away  to  receive  orders,  being  in  Algiers.' 
The  other  operator,  having  suggested  that  hallucination, 
had  forgotten  to  remove  it  before  waking  the  subject  from 
his  trance,  and  the  poor  passive  trance-personality  had 
stuck  for  weeks  in  the  stagnant  dream.  Louie's  sub-con- 
scious performances  having  been  illustrated  to  a  caller,  by 
a  *  pied  de  nez '  executed  with  her  left  hand  in  the  course 
oi^  conversation,  when,  a  year  later,  she  meets  him  again, 
up  goes  the  same  hand  to  her  nose  again,  without  Louie's 
normal  self  suspecting  the  fact 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  form  unquestionably  the 
beginning  of  an  inquiry  which  is  destined  to  throw  a  new 
light  into  the  very  abysses  of  our  nature.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  cited  them  at  such  length  in  this  early 
chapter  of  the  book.  They  prove  one  thing  conclusively, 
namely,  that  toe  must  never  take  a  person^a  testimony ,  how^ 
ever  sincere^  that  he  has /dt  nothing,  as  proof  positive  that 
no/eding  has  been  there.  It  may  have  been  there  as  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  *  secondary  personage,*  of  whose  ex- 
periences the  primary  one  whom  we  are  consulting  can 
naturally  give  no  account  In»  hypnotic  subjects  (as  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  chapter)  just  as  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  paralyze  a  movement  or  mefnber  by  simple 
suggestion,  so  it  is  easy  to  produce  what  is  called  a  system* 
atized  anaesthesia  by  word  of  command.  A  systematized 
ansesthesia  means  an  insensibility,  not  to  any  one  element 
of  things,  but  to  some  one  concrete  thing  or  class  of  things. 
The  subject  is  made  blind  or  deaf  to  a  certain  person  in  the 
room  and  to  no  one  else,  and  thereupon  denies  tiiat  that  per- 
son is  present,  or  has  spoken,  etc.  M.  P.  Janet's  Lucie,  blind 
So  some  of  the  numbered  cards  in  her  lap  (p.  207  above),  is 
a  case  in  point.    Now  when  the  object  is  simple,  like  a  red 
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vafer  or  s  black  cross,  the  Bubject,  altbongh  be  deniea  that 
he  sees  it  when  he  looks  straight  at  it,  nevertheless  gets  a 
'negative  after-image'  nt  it  when  he  looks  away  again, 
Bhowing  that  the  optical  impression  of  it  has  been  received. 
Moreover  reflectiou  shows  that  such  a  subject  most  dtS' 
tinguish  Ihe  object  from  others  like  if  in  OTtler  to  be  btind  to 
it.  Make  him  blind  to  one  person  in  the  room,  set  all 
the  persons  in  a  row,  and  tell  him  to  count  them.  He  will 
count  all  but  that  oue.  But  how  can  he  tell  which  cue  not 
to  count  without  recognizing  who  he  is  ?  In  like  manner, 
make  a  stroke  on  paper  or  blackboard,  and  tell  him  it  is 
not  there,  and  he  will  see  nothing  but  the  clean  paper  or 
board.  Nest  (he  not  looking)  surround  the  original  stroke 
with  other  strokes  exactly  like  it,  and  ask  him  what  he 
Bees.  He  will  point  out  one  by  one  all  the  new  strokes,  and 
omit  the  original  one  every  time,  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  new  strokes  may  be,  or  in  what  order  they  are 
arranged.  Similarly,  if  tlie  original  single  stroke  to  which 
he  is  blind  be  doubled  by  a  prism  of  some  sixteen  degrees 
placed  before  one  of  his  eyes  (both  being  kept  open),  he 
vill  say  that  he  now  sees  one  stroke,  and  point  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  image  seen  through  the  prism  lies,  ignor- 
ing still  the  original  stroke. 

Obviously,  then,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  kind  of  stroke  in 
the  least  He  is  blind  only  to  one  individual  stroke  of  that 
kind  in  a  particular  position  on  the  board  or  paper — that 
is  to  a  particular  complex  object ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  say  so,  he  must  distinguish  it  with  great  ac- 
curacy from  others  Like  it,  in  order  to  remain  blind  to  it 
Then  the  others  are  brought  near.  He  discriminates  it,  as 
a  preliminary  to  not  seeing  it  at  all. 

Again,  when  by  a  prism  before  one  eye  a  previously  in- 
risible  line  haa  been  made  nsible  to  that  eye,  and  the  other 
eye  is  thereupon  closed  or  screened,  its  closure  makes  no 
difference;  the  line  still  remains  visible.  But  if  then  the 
prism  be  removed,  the  line  will  disappear  even  to  the  eye 
vhich  a  moment  ago  saw  it,  and  both  er^s  will  revert  to 
their  original  blind  state. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  in  these  cases  neither  with  a  blind- 
peu  of  the  eye  itself,  nor  with  a  mere  failure  to  Dotioe,  bat 
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with  something  much  more  complex;  namely,  an  active 
oonnting  out  and  positive  exclusion  of  certain  objects.  It 
is  as  when  one  *  cuts '  an  acquaintance,  *  ignores '  a  claim, 
or  *  refuses  to  be  influenced '  by  a  consideration.  But  the 
perceptive  activity  which  works  to  this  result  is  discon- 
nected from  the  consciousness  which  is  personal,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  subject,  and  makes  of  the  object  concerning 
which  the  suggestion  is  made,  its  own  private  possession 
and  prey.* 

The  mother  who  is  asleep  to  every  sound  but  the  stir- 
rings of  her  babe,  evidently  has  the  babe-portion  of  her  au- 
ditory sensibility  systematically  awake.  Relatively  to  that^ 
the  rest  of  her  mind  is  in  a  state  of  systematized  ansesthesia. 
That  department,  split  off  and  disconnected  from  the  sleep- 
ing part,  can  none  the  less  wake  the  latter  up  in  case  of 
need.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  quarrel  between  Des- 
cartes and  Locke  as  to  whether  the  mind  ever  sleeps  is  less 
near  to  solution  than  ever.  On  a  priori  speculative  grounds 
Locke's  view  that  thought  and  feeling  may  at  times  wholly 
disappear  seems  the  more  plausible.  As  glands  cease  to 
secrete  and  muscles  to  contract,  so  the  brain  should  some- 
times cease  to  carry  currents,  and  with  this  minimum  of  its 
activity  might  well  coexist  a  minimum  of  consciousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  deceptive  are  appearances, 
and  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  part  of  consciousness  may 
sever  its  connections  with  other  parts  and  yet  continue  to  be. 
On  the  whole  it  is  best  to  abstiJn  from  a  conclusion.  The 
science  of  the  near  future  will  doubtless  answer  this  ques- 
tion more  wisely  than  we  can  now. 


*  How  to  conceive  of  this  state  of  mind  is  not  easy.  It  would  be  maoh 
simpler  to  understand  the  process,  if  adding  new  strokes  made  the  first  one 
Tidble.  There  would  then  be  two  different  objects  apperceived  as  totals, 
— paper  with  one  stroke,  paper  with  many  strokes ;  and,  blind  to  the  for- 
mer, he  would  see  all  that  was  in  the  latter,  because  he  would  have  apper- 
odved  it  as  a  different  total  in  the  first  instance. 

A  process  of  this  sort  occurs  sometimes  (not  alwajrs)  when  the  new 
■drokes,  instead  of  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  original  one,  are  lines 
which  combine  with  it  into  a  total  object,  say  a  human  face.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  trance  then  may  regain  his  sight  of  the  line  to  which  he  had 
piVTicMuly  been  blind,  by  seeing  it  as  part  of  the  face. 


Let  as  tarn  now  to 


BBLATIOKS  OP  CONBCIOUBNKSS  TO  8PA01L 
This  ia  the  problem  known  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy aa  the  quesHon  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  It  has  given 
rise  to  maeh  literature,  but  we  must  ourselves  treat  it  very 
briefly.  Everything  depends  on  vhat  we  conceive  the  soul 
to  be,  an  extended  or  an  inextended  entity.  If  the  former, 
it  may  occupy  a  seat.  If  the  latter,  it  may  not ;  though  it 
has  been  thought  that  even  then  it  might  still  have  a  posi- 
tion. Much  hair-splitting  has  arisen  about  the  possibility 
of  an  inextended  thing  nevertheless  being  present  through- 
out a  certain  amount  of  extension.  We  must  distinguish 
the  kinds  of  presence.  In  some  manner  our  consciousneaa 
is  '  present'  to  everything  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  I  am 
cognitivdy  present  to  Orion  whenever  I  perceive  that  con- 
stellation, but  I  am  not  dyvamicaUy  present  there,  I  work 
DO  effects.  To  my  brain,  however,  I  am  dynamically  present^ 
inasmuch  as  my  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  react  upon 
the  processes  thereof.  If,  then,  by  the  seat  of  the  mind  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  locality  with  which  it  stands 
in  immediate  dynamic  relations,  we  are  certain  to  bd 
right  in  saying  that  its  seat  is  somewhere  in  the  cortex  of 
the  brain.  Descartes,  as  is  well  known,  thought  that  the 
inextended  soul  was  immediately  present  to  the  pineal 
gland.  Others,  as  Lotze  in  his  earlier  days,  and  W.  Volk- 
mann,  think  its  position  must  be  at  some  point  of  the  struc- 
tureless matiix  of  the  anatomical  brain-elements,  at  which 
point  they  suppose  that  all  nerve-currents  may  cross  and 
combine.  The  scholastic  doctrine  is  that  the  eoul  is  to- 
tally present,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each  and  every  pari 
of  the  body.  This  mode  of  presence  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  soul's  inextended  nature  and  to  its  simplicity.  Two  ex- 
tended entities  could  only  correspond  in  space  with  one 
another,  part  to  part, — but  not  so  does  the  soul,  which  has 
no  parts,  correspond  with  the  body.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
and  Professor  Bowen  defend  something  like  this  view.  L 
H.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and,  among  American  philosophers,  Mi; 
J.  £.  Walter,*  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  space-filling  prin- 


"  Perception  of  Spkce  ud  MfttUr,  18TS,  put  a.  dup.  9 
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ciple.  Fichte  calls  it  the  inner  body,  XJlrici  likens  it  to  a 
fluid  of  non-molecular  composition.  These  theories  remind 
us  of  the  '  theosophic '  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  and 
carry  us  back  to  times  when  the  soul  as  vehicle  of  con- 
sciousness was  not  discriminated,  as  it  now  is,  from  the 
vital  principle  presiding  over  the  formation  of  the  body. 
Plato  gave  head,  breast,  and  abdomen  to  the  immortal  rea- 
son, the  courage,  and  the  appetites,  as  their  seats  respec- 
tively. Aristotle  argues  that  the  heart  is  the  sole  seat 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  blood,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver 
the  kidneys  even,  in  turn  assigned  as  seat  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  soul.* 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  thinking  principle  is  extended  we 
neither  know  its  form  nor  its  seat ;  whilst  if  unextended,  it 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  its  having  any  space-relations  at  alL 
Space-relations  we  shall  see  hereafter  to  be  sensible  things. 
The  only  objects  that  can  have  mutual  relations  of  position 
are  objects  that  are  perceived  coexisting  in  the  same  felt 
space.  A  thing  not  perceived  at  all,  such  as  the  inextended 
soul  must  be,  cannot  coexist  with  any  perceived  objects  in 
this  way.  No  lines  can  be  felt  stretching  from  it  to  the 
other  objects.  It  can  form  no  terminus  to  any  space-inter- 
val. It  can  therefore  in  no  intelligible  sense  enjoy  position. 
Its  relations  cannot  be  spatial,  but  must  be  exclusively 
cognitive  or  dynamic,  as  we  have  seen.  So  far  as  they  are 
dynamic,  to  talk  of  the  soul  being  *  present '  is  only  a  figure 
of  speech.  Hamilton's  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  present  to  ^ 
the  whole  body  is  at  any  rate  false  :  for  coguitively  its  pres-  j 
ence  extends  far  beyond  the  body,  and  dynamically  it  doe^ 
not  extend  beyond  the  brain,  f 

*  For  a  very  good  condensed  history  of  the  various  opinions,  see  W. 
Volkmann  von  Volkmar,  Lehrbuch  d.  Psychologies  §  16.  Anm.  Complete 
references  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  are  given  in  J.  £.  Walter,  Perception  of 
Space  and  Matter,  pp.  65-6. 

fMost  contemporary  writers  ignore  the  question  of  the  souVs  seat. 
Lotse  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  much  concerned  about  it* 
and  his  views  have  varied.  Cf.  Medicinische  Psychol.,  §  10.  Microcoa* 
mtia,  bk.  in.  ch.  2.  Metaphysic,  bk.  in.  ch.  5.  Outlines  of  Psychol.* 
part  n.  ch.  8w    See  also  G.  T.  Fechner.  Psychophysik,  chap,  xxxvii. 
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»re  either  relations  to  other  mivds,  or  to  maierial  things.  Thn 
mftterial  things  are  either  the  mind's  otvn  brain,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  anything  else,  on  the  other.  The  relations  of  a 
mind  to  its  own  brain  are  of  a  unique  and  utterly  mysteri- 
ous sort ;  we  discussed  them  in  the  last  two  chapters,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  that  account 

The  mind's  relations  to  other  objects  than  the  brain  are 
oognilive  and  emotional  relations  exclusively,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  knoios  them,  and  it  inwardly  we/comes  or  reject* 
them,  but  it  has  no  other  dealings  with  them.  When  it  seems 
to  Hci  upon  them,  it  only  does  so  through  the  intermediary 
of  its  own  body,  so  that  not  it  but  the  body  is  what  acta  on 
them,  and  the  brain  must  first  act  upon  the  body.  The 
same  is  true  when  other  things  seem  to  act  on  it — they  only 
act  on  the  body,  and  through  that  on  its  brain.*  All  that 
it  can  do  directly  is  to  know  other  things,  misknow  or 
ignore  them,  and  to  find  that  they  interest  it,  in  this  fashioi 
or  in  that 

Now  the  rdation  of  knotving  is  the  most  mysterious  thing 
in  the  world.  If  we  ask  how  one  thing  can  know  another 
we  are  led  into  the  heart  of  Erlcenntnisslheorte  and  metaphys- 
ics. The  psychologist,  for  his  part,  does  not  consider  tho 
matter  so  curiously  as  tlua.  Finding  a  world  before  him 
which  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  knows,  and  setting 
himself  to  study  his  own  past  thoughts,  or  someone  else's 
thoughts,  of  what  he  believes  to  be  that  same  world ;  he 
cannot  but  conclude  that  those  other  thoughts  know  it  after 
their  fashion  even  as  he  knows  it  after  his.  Knowledge  be- 
comes  for  him  an  ultimate  relation  that  must  be  admitted, 
whether  it  be  explained  or  not,  just  like  difTerence  or  re- 
semblance, which  no  one  seeks  to  explain. 

Were  our  topic  Absolute  Miud  instead  of  being  the  con- 
crete minds  of  individuals  dwelling  in  the  natural  world, 
■we  could  not  tell  whether  that  Mind  had  the  function  of 
knowing  or  not,  as  knowing  is  commonly  understood.     TVe 

*  I  purposely  Ignore  '  clairvoyance '  and  acllon  upon  diil&nt  thlngB  bj 
'mediunu,'  u  doi  yet  miiUers  of  commiin  consent. 
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might  learn  the  complexion  of  its  thoughts ;  but,  as  we 
should  have  no  realities  outside  of  it  to  compare  them  with, 
— ^for  if  we  had,  the  Mind  would  not  be  Absolute,— we  could 
not  criticise  them,  and  find  them  either  right  or  wrong ;  and 
we  should  have  to  call  them  simply  the  thoughts,  and  not 
the  knotdedge^  of  the  Absolute  Mind.  Finite  minds,  how- 
ever, can  be  judged  in  a  different  way,  because  the  psychol- 
ogist himself  can  go  bail  for  the  independent  reality  of  the 
objects  of  which  they  think.  He  knows  these  to  exist  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  minds  in  question  ;  he  thus  knows 
whether  the  minds  think  and  know^  or  only  think;  and 
though  his  knowledge  is  of  course  that  of  a  fallible  mortal, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  that  should  make  it  more 
likely  to  be  wrong  in  this  case  than  in  any  other. 

Now  by  what  tests  does  the  psychologist  decide  whether 
the  state  of  mind  he  is  studying  is  a  bit  of  knowledge,  or 
only  a  subjective  fact  not  referring  to  anything  outside 
itself? 

He  uses  the  tests  we  all  practically  use.  If  the  state  of 
mind  resembUa  his  own  idea  of  a  certain  reality ;  or  if  without 
resembling  his  idea  of  it,  it  seems  to  imply  that  reality  and 
refer  to  it  by  operating  upon  it  through  the  bodily  organs ; 
or  even  if  it  resembles  and  operates  on  some  other  reality 
that  implies,  and  leads  up  to,  and  terminates  in,  the  first 
one, — in  either  or  all  of  these  cases  the  psychologist  admits 
that  the  state  of  mind  takes  cognizance,  directly  or  remotely, 
distinctly  or  vaguely,  truly  or  falsely,  of  the  reality's  nature 
and  position  in  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mental  state  under  examination  neither  resembles  nor  oper- 
ates on  any  of  the  realities  known  to  the  psychologist,  he  calls 
it  a  subjective  state  pure  and  simple,  possessed  of  no  cog- 
nitive worth.  If,  again,  it  resemble  a  reality  or  a  set  of 
realities  as  he  knows  them,  but  altogether  fail  to  operate 
on  them  or  modify  their  course  by  producing  bodily  motions 
which  the  psychologist  sees,  then  the  psychologist,  like  all 
of  us,  may  be  in  doubt  Let  the  mental  state,  for  example, 
occur  during  the  sleep  of  its  subject.  Let  the  latter  dream 
of  the  death  of  a  certain  man,  and  let  the  man  simulta- 
neously die.  Is  the  dream  a  mere  coincidence,  or  a  veri- 
table cognition  of  the  death?    Such  puzzling  cases  are 
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-what  the  Societies  for  '  Fsjchical  Kesesroh '  are  collect 
ing  and  tryiog  to  interpret  in  tlie  most  reasonable  way. 

If  the  dream  were  the  only  one  of  the  kind  the  subject 
ever  had  in  his  life,  if  the  context  of  the  death  in  the  dream 
differed  in  manj  particulars  from  the  real  death's  context, 
and  if  the  dream  led  to  no  action  about  the  death,  anques- 
tdonably  we  should  all  call  it  a  strange  coincidence,  and 
naught  besides.  Sut  if  the  death  in  the  dream  had  a  long 
contest,  agreeing  point  for  point  with  every  feature  that 
attended  the  real  death ;  if  the  subject  were  constantly 
having  such  dreams,  all  equally  perfect,  and  if  on  awaking 
he  had  a  habit  of  acting  immediately  as  if  they  were  trad 
and  BO  getting  'the  start'  of  his  more  tardily  informed 
neighbors, — we  should  probably  all  have  to  admit  that  he 
had  some  mysterious  kind  of  clairvoyant  power,  that  his 
dreams  in  an  inscrutable  way  knew  just  those  realities 
which  they  figured,  and  tliat  the  word  '  coincidence '  failed 
to  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  whatever  doubts  any 
one  preserved  would  completely  vanish  if  it  should  appear 
that  from  the  midst  of  his  dream  he  had  the  power  of  inter- 
fering with  the  course  of  the  reality,  and  making  the  events 
in  it  turn  this  way  or  that,  according  as  he  dreamed  they 
should.  Then  at  least  it  would  be  certain  that  he  and  the 
psychologist  were  dealing  with  the  saine.  It  is  by  such 
tests  as  these  that  we  are  convinced  that  tlie  waking  minds 
of  oar  fellows  and  our  own  minds  know  the  same  estemal 
world. 

The  paychdogist's  aititnde  toioarda  cognition  will  be  so 
important  in  the  sequel  that  we  must  not  leave  it  until  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  thoroughgoing  dualism.  It  I 
supposes  two  elements,  mind  knowing  and  thing  known,  and  " 
treats  them  as  irreducible.  Neither  gets  out  of  itself  or 
into  the  other,  neither  in  any  way  is  the  other,  neither 
makes  the  other.  They  just  stand  face  to  face  in  a  common 
woi'ld,  and  one  simply  knows,  or  is  known  unto,  its  counter- 
part. This  singnlar  relation  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  any 
lower  terms,  or  translated  into  any  more  intelligible  name. 
Some  sort  of  signal  must  be  given  by  the  thing  to  the  mind's 
braiOf  or  the  knowing  will  not  occur — we  find  as  a  matter 


construct  it  jn  thoajghtj^and  that  our  1cnqt^3^|(]ge_qf  the  uniyerae  ia  but 
,_]ttgrnnfoi3rng^orthe  jind^s  inner  Datnre.  ...  By  describing  the  mind 
as  a  waxen  taEIef,^and  things  "as  impressing  themselves  upon  it,  we 
seem  to  get  great  insight  until  we  think  to  ask  where  this  extended 
tablet  is,  and  how  things  stamp  themselves  on  it,  and  how  the  percep- 

*  I  disregard  eaniequenees  which  may  later  come  to  the  thing  from  the 
tp^  that  it  is  known.    The  knowing  per  ae  in  no  wise  affects  the  thing. 


*«i-\. 
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of  fact  that  the  mere  cadence  of  a  thing  outside  the  brain 
is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  our  knowing  it :  it  must  strike 
the  brain  in  some  way,  as  well  as  be  there,  to  be  known. 
But  the  brain  being  struck,  the  knowledge  is  constituted 
by  a  new  construction  that  occurs  altogether  in  the  mind. 
The  thing  remains  the  same  whether  known  or  not*  And 
when  once  there,  the  knowledge  may  remain  there,  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  thing. 

By  the  ancients,  and  by  unreflecting  people  perhaps  to- 
day, knowledge  is  explained  as  the  passage  of  something 
from  without  into  the  mind — the  latter,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
its  sensible  affections  go,  being  passive  and  receptive. 
But  even  in  mere  sense-impression  the  duplication  of  the 
object  by  an  inner  construction  must  take  place.  Consider, 
with  Professor  Bowne,  what  happens  when  two  people  con- 
verse together  and  know  each  other's  mind. 

''  No  thoughts  leave  the  mind  of  one  and  cross  into  the  mind  of  the 
other.  When  we  speak  of  an  exchange  of  thought,  even  the  crudest 
mind  knows  that  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  ...  To  perceive  i  t 
another^s  thought,  we  must  construct  his  thought  within  ourselves;  ... 
this  thought  is  our  own  and  is  strictly  original  with  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  owe  it  to  the  other ;  and  if  it  had  not  originated  with  him,  it 
would  probably  not  have  originated  with  us.  But  what  has  the  other 
done  ?  .  .  .  This :  by  an  entirely  mysterious  world-order,  the  speaker 
is  enabled  to  produce  a  series  of  signs  which  are  totally  unlike  [the] 
thought,  but  which,  by  virtue  of  the  same  mysterious  order,  act  as  a 
series  of  incitements  upon  the  hearer,  so  that  he  constructs  within 
himself  the  corresponding  mental  state.  The  act  of  the  speaker  consists 
in  availing  himself  of  the  proper  incitements.  The  act  of  the  hearer  ia 
immediately  only  the  reaction  of  the  soul  against  the  incitement.  .  .  . 
All  communion  between  finite  minds  is  of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Probably  no 
reflecting  person  would  deny  this  conclusion,  but  when  we  say  that 
what  is  thus  true  of  perception  of  another^s  thought  is  equally  true  of 
the  perception  of  the  outer  world  in  general,  many  minds  will  be 
disposed  to  question,  and  not  a  few  will  deny  it  outright.  Xg^  there  is 
nq^ alternative  but  to  affirm  that  to  perceive  the  universe  we  most 


psrcaoLOQY. 

tire  aet  would  be  explained  even  if  thef  did.  ...  1 
anteoedentB  of  gcnsAtion  and  perception  areaseriesot  nervous  changes 
in  the  brain.  Wtaateier  we  know  of  the  outer  world  is  revealed  onlf 
in  and  through  these  nervous  changes.  But  these  are  totally  unlike 
the  objects  assumed  to  exist  aa  their  causes.  If  wo  might  conceive  the 
mind  as  in  the  light,  and  in  direct  contact  with  its  objects,  the 
imagination  at  least  would  be  comforted ;  but  when  wo  conceive  the 
mind  aa  coming  in  contact  with  the  outer  world  only  in  the  dark 
chauiber  of  the  sknll,  and  thou  not  in  contact  with  the  objects  per- 
ceived, but  only  with  a  series  of  nerve-changes  of  which,  moreover,  it 
knows  nothing,  it  is  plain  that  the  object  is  a  long  way  off.  All  talk 
of  pictures,  impresatons,  etc.,  ceases  because  of  the  lack  of  all  the 
conditions  to  give  such  figures  any  meaning.  It  is  not  even  dear  that 
we  shall  ever  find  our  way  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  world  of  light 
and  reality  again.  We  begin  with  complete  tnist  in  physics  and  the 
senses,  and  are  forthwith  led  away  from  the  object  into  a  nervous 
labyrinth,  whore  the  object  is  entirely  displaced  by  a  set  of  nervoua 
changes  which  are  tJStally  unlike  anything  but  themselves.  Finally, 
we  land  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  aknll.  Thu  object  has  gone  com- 
pletely, and  knowledge  has  not  yet  appeared.  Nervoua  signs  are  the  > 
raw  material  of  all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  according  to  the  most,> 
decided  realism.  But  in  order  to  pass  beyond  these  signs  into  C\ 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  we  must  posit  an  interpreter  who  nh^y 
read  back  these  signs  into  their  objective  meaning.  But  that  inter- 
preter, again,  must  implicitly  contain  the  meaning  of  the  universe 
within  itself;  and  th^o  signs  are  re^Uy  but  excitations  which  ct^usg^the 
soul  to  nnfoldwhat  IS  Wnitiallaelf.  Inasmuch  as  by  common  consent 
the'soiil  communicates  with  the  outer  world  only  through  these  signs, 
and  never  comes  nearer  to  the  object  than  such  signs  can  bring  it,  it 
follows  that  the  principles  of  interpretation  must  be  in  the  mind  itself, 
and  that  the  resulting  construction  is  primarily  only  an  expression  of  the 
mind's  own  nature.  All  reaction  is  of  this  sort;  it  expresses  the  nature 
of  the  reacting  agent,  and  knowledge  comes  under  the  same  head, 
this  (act  makes  it  neces^ry  for  us  either  (o  admit  a  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  laws  and  nature  of  thought  and  the  laws  and 
nature  of  things,  or  else  to  allow  that  the  objects  of  perception,  the 
universe  as  it  appears,  are  purely  phenomenal,  being  but  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  reacts  against  the  ground  of  its  sensations."  ■ 
•^  The  dualism  of  Object  and  Subject  And  their  pre-eatab- 
lished  harmony  are  what  the  psychologist  as  such  moat 
assume,  whatever  ulterior  monistic  philosopbj  he  may,  aa 
an  indi^ddual  who  has  the  right  also  to  be  a  metaphysician, 
hare  in  reserve^   I  hope  that  this  general  point   is   nov 


*  B.  P.  Bowne:    Helapliysics,    pp.  407-10.     Ct.    also    Lotxc;   Loglk, 
gg  806.  SS6-7. 
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made  clear,  so  that  we  may  leave  it,  and  descend  to  some 
distinctions  of  detail       .  i 

There  are  two  hinds  of  knotdedge  broadly  and  practically 
distingiiishable :  we  may  call  them  respectively ^j3M2iflbK{0a_. 
of  aogrnatntowoe^pd  fei()f<?f^dge-<|^Qttf,  Most  languages  ex- 
press the  distinction ;  thus,  yvdovaif  eider  at;  noaoeref  scire; 
bennen,  tojsaen;  oonnaitre^  savoir.*  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  people  and  things,  which  I  know  very  little  about^ 
except  their  presence  in  the  places  where  I  have  met  them. 
I  know  the  color  blue  when  I  see  it,*  and  the  flavor  of  a 
pear  when  I  taste  it ;  I  know  an  inch  when  I  move  my 
finger  through  it ;  a  second  of  time,  when  I  feel  it  pass ; 
an  effort  of  attention  when  I  make  it ;  a  difference  between 
two  things  when  I  notice  it ;  but  about  the  inner  nature  of 
these  facts  or  what  makes  them  what  they  are,  I  can  say 
nothing  at  alL  I  cannot  impart  acquaintance  with  them 
to  any  one  who  has  not  already  made  it  himself.  I  cannot 
deacrtbe  them,  make  a  blind  man  guess  what  blue  is  like, 
define  to  a  child  a  syllogism,  or  tell  a  philosopher  in  just 
what  respect  distance  is  just  what  it  is,  and  differs  from 
other  forms  of  relation.  At  most,  I  can  say  to  my  friends, 
Go  to  certain  places  and  act  in  certain  ways,  and  these 
objects  will  probably  come.  All  the  elementary  natures  of 
the  world,  its  highest  genera,  the  simple  qualities  of  matter 
and  mind,  together  with  the  kinds  of  relation  that  subsist 
between  them,  must  either  not  be  known  at  all,  or  known 
in  this  dumb  way  of  acquaintance  without  knotdedge-abouL 
In  minds  able  to  speak  at  all  there  is,  it  is  true,  some  knowl- 
edge about  everything.  Things  can  at  least  be  classed,  and 
the  times  of  their  appearance  told.  But  in  general,  the  less 
we  analyze  a  thing,  and  the  fewer  of  its  relations  we  per- 
ceive, the  less  we  know  about  it  and  the  more  our  famili- 
arity with  it  is  of  the  acquaintance-type.  The  two  kinds  / 
of  knowledge  are,  therefore,  as  the  human  mind  practi- 
cally exerts  them,  relative  terms.  That  is,  the  same  thought 
of  a  thing  may  be  called  knowledge-about  it  in  comparison 
with  a  simpler  thought,  or  acquaintance  with  it  in  compari- 

*  Cf .   John  Orote :  Exploratio  Philoaophica,  p.  00 ;  H.  Helmholti, 
popular  Sdentiflc  Lectures,  London,  p.  806-9. 
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son  with  a  thought  of  it  that  is  more  articalate  and  expli* 
BtilL 

The  grammatic&l  sentence  expresses  this.  Its  'subject' 
stands  for  an  object  of  acquaintance  which,  bj  the  addition 
of  the  predicate,  is  to  get  something  known  about  it.  We 
may  already  know  a  good  deal,  when  we  hear  the  subject 
named— its  name  may  have  rich  connotations.  But,  knowj 
we  much  or  little  then,  we  know  more  still  when  the  sen- 
tence is  done.  We  can  relapse  at  will  into  a  mere  condi- 
tion of  acquaintance  with  an  object  by  scattering  our 
attention  and  staring  at  it  in  a  vacuous  trance-like  way. 
We  can  ascend  to  knowledge  about  it  by  rallying  our  wita 
and  proceeding  to  notice  and  analyze  and  think.    What  we 

tare  only  acquainted  with  is  only  present  to  our„  n'indfi ;  we 
have  it,  or  the  idea  ofTL  But  when  we  know  about  it,  we 
do  more  than  merely  have  it ;  we  seem,  as  we  think  over  its 
relations,  to  subject  it  to  a  sort  of  treatment  and  to  openUti 
upon  it  with  our  thought  The  words  fedmg  and  thought 
give  voice  to  the  antithesis.  Through  feelings  we  become 
acquainted  with  things,  but  only  by  our  thoughts  do  we 
1  know  about  them.  Feelings  are  the  germ  and  Btarting"\ 
l^  point  of  cognition,  thoughts  the  developed  tree.  The  mini-_j 
mum  of  grammatical  subject,  of  objective  presence,  of  reality 
known  about,  the  mere  beginning  of  knowledge,  must  be 
named  by  the  word  that  says  the  least.  Such  a  word  is  the 
interjection,  as  lo!  tJiere.'  eoool  votld!  or  the  article  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  introducing  the  sentence,  as  the,  it, 

I  thai.  In  Chapter  XU  we  shall  see  a  little  deeper  into  what 
this  distinction,  between  the  mere  mental  having  or  feeling 
of  an  object  and  the  thinking  of  it,  portends. 
The  mental  states  usually  distinguished  as  feelings  are 
the  emotiojis,  and  the  sensations  we  get  from  skin,  muscle, 
Yiscas,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  palate.  The  '  thoughts,'  as 
recognized  in  popular  parlance,  are  the  conceptions  and 
judgments.  When  we  treat  of  these  mental  states  in  par- 
ticular we  shall  have  to  say  a  word  about  the  cognitive 
function  and  value  of  each.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
notice  now  that  our  senses  only  give  us  acquaintance  with 
facts  of  body,  and  that  of  the  mental  states  of  other  persons 
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we  only  have  conceptual  knowledge.  Of  our  own  past 
states  of  mind  we  take  cognizance  in  a  peculiar  way.  They 
are  *  objects  of  memory/  and  appear  to  us  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  warmth  and  intimacy  that  makes  the  perception 
of  them  seem  more  like  a  process  of  sensation  than  like  a 
thought. 


CHAPTER  IX.* 
THE  STREAM  OP  THOUGHT. 

W]B  now  begin  our  study  of  the  mind  from  within.  Most 
books  start  with  sensations,  as  the  simplest  mental  facts, 
and  proceed  synthetically,  constructing  each  higher  stage 
from  those  below  it  But  this  is  abandoning  the  empirical 
method  of  investigation.  No  one  ever  had  a  simple  sensa* 
tion  by  itseU.  Consciousness,  from  our  natal  day,  is  of  a 
teeming  multiplicity  of  objects  and  relations,  and  what  we 
call  simple  sensations  are  results  of  discriminative  atten- 
tion, pushed  often  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  astonishing 
what  havoc  is  wrought  in  psychology  by  admitting  at  the 
outset  apparently  innocent  suppositions,  that  nevertheless 
contain  a  flaw.  The  bad  consequences  develop  themselves 
later  on,  and  are  irremediable,  being  woven  through  the 
whole  texture  of  the  work.  The  notion  that  sensations, 
being  the  simplest  things,  are  the  first  things  to  take  up  in 
psychology  is  one  of  these  suppositions.  The  only  thing 
which  psychology  has  a  right  to  postulate  at  the  outset  is 
.  the  fact  of  thinking  itself,  and  that  must  first  be  taken  up 
and  analyzed.  If  sensations  then  prove  to  be  amongst  the 
elements  of  the  thinking,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  as  re- 
spects them  than  if  we  had  taken  them  for  granted  at  the 
start 

The  first  fod  for  us,  then^  as  psychologists^  is  that  thinking 
of  some  sort  goes  on.  I  use  the  word  thinking,  in  accordance 
with  what  was  said  on  p.  186,  for  every  form  of  conscious- 
ness indiscriminately.  If  we  could  say  in  English  'it 
thinks,'  as  we  say  *  it  rains '  or  '  it  blows,'  we  should  be 

*  A  good  deal  of  this  chapter  is  reprinted  from  an  article  'On  lome 
Omiasions  of  IntrotpecUve  Psychology '  which  appeared  in  '  Mind '  f of 
January  1881 
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stating  tlio  fact  most  simply  and  with  the  minimum  of  as- 
sumption. As  we  cannot,  we  must  simply  say  that  ihongM 
goes  on, 

VIVm   OHABAOTBBS  IN  THOUGHT. 

How  does  it  go  on  ?  We  notice  immediately  five  impor« 
tant  characters  in  the  process,  of  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  present  chapter  to  treat  in  a  general  way  : 

1)  Every  thought  tends  to  be  part  of  a  personal  con- 
sciousness. 

2)  Witliin  each  personal  consciousness  thought  is  always 
changing. 

3)  Within  each  personal  consciousness  thought  is  sen- 
sibly continuous. 

4)  It  always  appears  to  deal  with  objects  independent 
of  itself. 

6)  It  is  interested  in  some  parts  of  these  objects  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  and  welcomes  or  rejects — chooses  from 
among  them,  in  a  word — all  the  while. 

In  considering  these  five  points  successively,  we  shall 
have  to  plunge  in  medias  res  as  regards  our  vocabulary,  and 
use  psychological  terms  which  can  only  be  adequately  de- 
fined in  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  every  one  knows 
what  the  terms  mean  in  a  rough  way  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
rough  way  that  we  are  now  to  take  them.  This  chapter  is 
like  a  painter's  first  charcoal  sketch  upon  his  canvas,  in 
which  no  niceties  appear. 

1)  Thought  tends  to  Personal  Form. 

When  I  say  every  thought  is  part  of  a  personal  con- 
sciousness,  *  personal  consciousness  *  is  one  of  the  terms  in 
question.  Its  meaning  we  know  so  long  as  no  one  asks  us 
to  define  it,  but  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  philosophic  tasks.  This  task  we  must  confront 
in  the  next  chapter ;  here  a  preliminary  word  will  suffice. 

In  this  room — this  lecture-room,  say — there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  thoughts,  yours  and  mine,  some  of  which  cohere 
mutually,  and  some  not.  They  are  as  little  each-for-itself 
and  reciprocally  independent  as  they  are  all-belonging- 
together.    They  are  neither:  no  one  of  them  is  separate. 
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but  each  belongs  with  certain  others  and  with  noBe  besida 
My  thought  belongs  with  my  other  thoughts,  and  your 
thought  with  your  other  thougljts.  Whether  anywhere  in 
the  room  there  be  a  mere  thought,  which  is  nobody's 
thought,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  we  have  no 
experience  of  its  like.  The  only  states  of  consciouaneBa 
that  we  naturally  deal  with  are  found  in  personal  con- 
Boiousnesses,  minds,  selves,  concrete  particular  I's  and 
you's. 

Each  of  these  minds  keeps  its  own  thoughts  to  itseU. 
There  is  no  giving  or  bartering  between  them.  No  thought 
even  comea  into  direct  sight  of  a  tliought  in  another  per- 
sonal consciousness  than  its  own.  Absolute  insulation, 
irreducible  pluralism,  is  the  law.  It  seems  as  if  the  ele- 
mentary psychic  fact  were  not  thought  or  this  tkovght  or  that 
thought,  but  viy  thought,  every  thought  being  oiimed.  Keither 
contemporaneity,  nor  proximity  iu  space,  nor  similarity  of 
quality  and  content  are  able  to  fuse  thoughts  together 
which  are  sundered  by  this  barrier  of  belonging  to  differ- 
ent personal  minds.  The  breaches  between  such  thoughts 
are  the  most  absolute  breaches  in  nature.  Everyone  will 
recognize  this  to  be  true,  so  long  as  the  existence  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  term  '  personal  mind '  ia  all  that 
is  insisted  on,  without  any  particular  view  of  its  nature 
being  implied.  On  these  terms  the  personal  self  rather 
than  the  thought  might  be  treated  as  the  immediate  datum 
in  psychology.  The  universal  conscious  fact  is  not  'feel- 
ings and  thoughts  exist,'  but  '  I  think '  and  '  I  feel.'  *  No 
psychology,  at  any  rate,  can  question  the  existence  of  per- 
sonal selves.  The  worst  a  psychology  can  do  is  at 
interpret  the  nature  of  these  selves  as  to  rob  them  of  their 
worth.  A  French  writer,  speakiug  of  our  ideas,  says  some- 
where in  a  £t  of  anti-spiritualistic  excitement  that,  misled 
by  certain  peculiaritities  which  they  display,  we  '  end  by 
personifying'  the  procession  which  they  make, — such  per- 
Bonificatioa  being  regarded  by  him  as  a  great  philosophic 
blunder  on  our  part  It  could  only  be  a  blunder  if  tha 
notion  of  personality  meant  something  essentially  different 

•  B.  P.  Bowne :  MeUpbyslci,  p.  368. 
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from  anything  to  be  found  in  the  mental  procession.  But  if 
that  procession  be  itself  the  very  '  original '  of  the  notion  of 
personality  to  personify  it  cannot  possibly  be  wrong.  It  is 
already  personified  There  are  no  marks  of  personality  to 
be  gathered  aliunde^  and  then  fonnd  lacking  in  the  train  of 
thought  It  has  them  all  already;  so  that  to  whatever 
farther  analysis  we  may  subject  that  form  of  personal  self- 
hood under  which  thoughts  appear,  it  is,  and  must  remain, 
true  that  the  thoughts  which  psychology  studies  do  contin- 
ually tend  to  appear  as  parts  of  personal  selves. 

I  say  '  tend  to  appear '  rather  than  '  appear/  on  account 
of  those  facts  of  sub-conscious  personality,  automatic  writ- 
ing, etc.,  of  which  we  studied  a  few  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  buried  feelings  and  thoughts  proved  now  to  exist  in 
hysterical  anaesthetics,  in  recipients  of  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, etc,  themselves  are  parts  of  secondary  personal 
sdvea.  These  selves  are  for  the  most  part  very  stupid  and 
contracted,  and  are  cut  off  at  ordinary  times  from  commu- 
nication with  the  regular  and  normal  self  of  the  individual ; 
but  still  they  form  conscious  unities,  have  continuous  mem- 
ories, speak,  write,  invent  distinct  names  for  themselves,  or 
adopt  names  that  are  suggested ;  and,  in  short,  are  entirely 
worthy  of  that  title  of  secondary  personalities  which  is  now 
commonly  given  them.  According  to  M.  Janet  these  second- 
ary personalities  are  always  abnormal,  and  result  from  the 
splitting  of  what  ought  to  be  a  single  complete  self  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  lurks  in  the  background  whilst  the  other 
appears  on  the  surface  as  the  only  self  the  man  or  woman 
has.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unimportant  whether 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  secondary  selves  is  applicable 
to  all  possible  cases  of  them  or  not,  for  it  certainly  is  true 
of  a  large  number  of  them.  Now  although  the  size  of  a 
secondary  self  thus  formed  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
thoughts  that  are  thus  split-off  from  the  main  conscious- 
ness, the  form  of  it  tends  to  personality,  and  the  later 
thoughts  pertaining  to  it  remember  the  earlier  ones  and 
adopt  them  as  their  own.  M.  Janet  caught  the  actual  mo- 
ment of  inspissation  (so  to  speak)  of  one  of  these  secondary 
personalities  in  his  ansesthetic  somnambulist  Lucie.  He 
found  that  when  this  young  woman's  attention  was  absorbed 
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in  cotiTersation  with  a  tliird  party,  her  ame&thetic  hand 
would  write  simple  answers  to  questions  whispered  to  her  by 
himself.  "  Do  you  hear?"  he  asked.  "  No,"  was  the  uncon- 
Boiously  written  reply.  "  But  to  answer  yon  must  hear." 
"  Yea,  quite  so."  "Then  how  do  you  manage?"  "  I  don't 
know."  "  There  must  be  some  one  who  hears  me."  "  Tes." 
"Who?"  "  Someone  other  tJian  Lvcie."  "Ah!  another  per- 
son. Shall  we  give  her  a  name?"  "No."  "Yes,  it  will 
be  more  convenieni"  "  IFeU,  Adrienne,  then."  "  Once  bap- 
tized, the  subconscious  personage,"  M.  Janet  continues, 
"  grows  more  definitely  outlined  and  displnya  better  her 
psychological  characters.  lu  particular  she  shows  us  that 
she  ia  conscious  of  the  feelings  excluded  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  primary  or  normal  personage.  Bhe  it  is  who 
tells  us  that  I  am  pinching  the  arm  or  touching  the  little 
linger  in  which  Lucie  for  so  long  has  had  no  tactile  sensa- 
tions." * 

In  other  cases  the  adoption  of  the  name  by  the  second- 
ary self  is  more  spoutaueous.  I  hare  seen  a  number  of 
incipient  automatic  writers  and  mediums  as  yet  imperfectly 
'developed,'  who  immediately  and  of  their  own  accord 
write  and  speak  in  the  name  of  departed  spirits.  These 
may  be  public  characters,  as  Mozart,  Faraday,  or  real  per- 
sons formerly  known  to  the  subject,  or  altogether  imagi- 
nary beings.  Without  prejudicing  the  question  of  real 
'spirit-control'  in  the  more  developed  sorts  of  trance- 
ntterance,  I  incline  to  think  that  these  (often  deplorably 
unintelligent)  rudimentary  utterances  are  the  work  of  an 
inferior  fraction  of  the  subject's  own  natural  mind,  set  free 
from  control  by  the  rest,  and  working  after  a  set  pattern 
fixed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  social  environment.  In  a 
spiritualistic  community  we  get  optimistic  messages,  whilst 
in  an  ignorant  Catliolic  village  the  secondary  personage 
calls  itself  by  the  name  of  a  demon,  and  proffers  blas- 
phemies and  obscenities,  instead  of  telling  us  how  happy  it 
is  in  the  suraroer-Iand.+ 

•  L'  Automatlame  pBychologlque,  p.  318. 

t  Cf.  A.  CoDstnns :  Relation  sur  uue  Epldemie  d'by»tcro-deninii(ipHthta 
n  1661.  2ine  ed.  Paris.  1803.— Chiap  e  Fntazoliul:  L'EpidemiB  il'IiitiTd- 
demoDOpBtie  ta  Vcrzegnls.  Ruggjo,  1878. — See  also  J.  Kerner'a  llul« 
work  :  Nachrlcbt  von  dum  Vorkouraeo  dcB  BeBesaeoseiDB.    1833. 
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Beneath  these  tracts  of  thought,  which,  however  mdi- 
mentary,  are  still  organized  selves  with  a  memory,  habits, 
and  sense  of  their  own  identity,  M.  Janet  thinks  that  the 
facts  of  catalepsy  in  hysteric  patients  drive  us  to  suppose 
that  there  are  thoughts  quite  unorganized  and  impersonal 
A  patient  in  cataleptic  trance  (which  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially in  certain  hypnotized  subjects)  is  without  memory 
on  waking,  and  seems  insensible  and  unconscious  as  long 
as  the  cataleptic  condition  lasts.  If,  however,  one  raises 
the  arm  of  such  a  subject  it  stays  in  that  position,  and  the 
whole  body  can  thus  be  moulded  like  wax  under  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  whatever 
attitude  he  communicates  to  it  In  hysterics  whose  arm, 
for  example,  is  ansesthetic,  the  same  thing  may  happen. 
The  anaesthetic  arm  may  remain  passively  in  positions  which 
it  is  made  to  assume ;  or  if  the  hand  be  taken  and  made  to 
hold  a  pencil  and  trace  a  certain  letter,  it  will  continue 
tracing  that  letter  indefinitely  on  the  paper.  These  acts, 
until  recently,  were  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  no 
consciousness  at  all :  they  were  physiological  reflexes.  M. 
Janet  considers  with  much  more  plausibility  that  feeling 
escorts  them.  The  feeling  is  probably  merely  that  of  the 
position  or  movement  of  the  limb,  and  it  produces  no  more 
than  its  natural  effects  when  it  discharges  into  the  motor 
centres  which  keep  the  position  maintained,  or  the  movement 
incessantly  renewed*  Such  thoughts  as  these,  says  M. 
Janet,  ''  are  known  by  no  one^  for  disaggregated  sensations 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  dust  are  not  synthetized  in 
any  personality."  f  He  admits,  however,  that  these  very 
same  unutterably  stupid  thoughts  tend  to  develop  memory, 
— the  cataleptic  ere  long  moves  her  arm  at  a  bare  hint ;  so 
that  they  form  no  important  exception  to  the  law  that  all 
thought  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  personal  conscious- 
ness. 

•  _ 

2)   Thought  is  in  Constant  Change. 

I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  no  one  state  of  mind  has 
any  duration— «ven  if  true,  that  would  be  hard  to  establish, 
*For  the  Physiology  of  thU  compare  the  chapter  on  the  Will 

\iM.  su.  p.  8ie. 
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The  chaoge  wliicli  I  have  more  particularly  in  view  is  that 
-which  takes  place  in  sensible  intervals  of  time  ;  and  the  result 
on  which  I  vi»h  to  lay  stress  is  this,  that  no  slate  once  gona 
can  recur  and  be  identical  ivitk  what  it  xcas  before.  Let  aa 
begin  with  Mr.  Shadwortli  Hodgson's  description  : 

*'  I  go  straigbt  to  the  facts,  without  saying  I  go  to  perception,  ot 
eensatioQ,  or  thought,  or  auy  apecial  mode  at  alL  What  1  &nd  trhea  I 
look  at  my  consciousness  at  all  is  that  what  I  cannot  divest  myself  of, 
or  not  have  in  coDSciouanese,  if  I  have  any  cooHciousness  nt  all,  ia  a 
•equence  of  different  feelings.  I  may  shut  ray  eyes  and  keep  perfectly 
still,  and  try  not  to  contribute  anything  of  my  own  will ;  but  whether 
I  think  or  do  uot  think,  whether  I  perceive  external  things  or  not,  I 
always  have  a  succession  of  different  feelings.  Anything  else  that  I  may 
have  also,  of  a  more  special  character,  comes  in  as  parts  of  this  sue- 
oeesion.  Not  to  have  the  snccession  of  different  feelings  is  not  to  b« 
conscious  at  all.  .  .  .  The  chain  of  consciousness  is  a  seqneoce  ot 
differenta."  • 

Such  a  description  as  this  can  awaken  no  possible  pro* 
test  from  auy  cue.  We  all  recognize  as  lUlfereut  great 
classes  of  our  conscious  states,  Kow  we  are  seeing,  now 
hearing ;  now  reasoning,  now  willing ;  now  recollecting,  now 
expecting ;  now  loving,  now  hating ;  and  in  a  hundred  other 
ways  we  know  our  minds  to  be  alternately  engaged.  But 
all  these  are  complex  states.  The  aim  of  science  is  always 
to  reduce  complexity  to  simplicity ;  and  in  psychological 
science  we  have  the  celebrated  'theory  of  ideas'  which, 
admitting  the  great  difTereuce  among  each  otlier  of  what 
may  be  called  concrete  conditions  of  mind,  seeks  to  show 
how  this  is  all  the  resultant  e£fect  of  variations  in  the  cojtt- 
biTiation  of  certain  simple  elements  of  consciousness  that 
always  remain  the  same.  These  mental  atoms  or  molecules 
are  what  Locke  called  'simple  ideas.'  Some  of  Locke's 
successors  made  out  that  the  only  simple  ideas  were  the 
sensations  strictly  so  called.  "Which  ideas  the  simple  ones 
may  be  does  not,  however,  now  concern  us.  It  is  enough 
that  certain  philosophers  have  thought  they  could  see 
under  the  dissoh'iug- view-appearance  of  the  mind  elemen- 
tary facts  of  any  sort  that  remained  unchanged  amid  the 
flow. 


■The  Ptiilotophy  of  ReflsctioD.  t.  S4S.  890. 
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And  the  view  of  these  philosophers  has  been  called  little 
mto  questiony  for  our  common  experience  seems  at  first 
sight  to  corroborate  it  entirely.  Are  not  the  sensations  we 
get  from  the  same  object,  for  example,  always  the  same? 
Does  not  the  same  piano-key,  struck  with  the  same  force^ 
make  us  hear  in  the  same  way  ?  Does  not  the  same  grass 
give  us  the  same  feeling  of  green,  the  same  sky  the  same 
feeling  of  blue,  and  do  we  not  get  the  same  olfactory  sen- 
sation no  matter  how  many  times  we  put  our  nose  to  the 
same  flask  of  cologne  ?  It  seems  a  piece  of  metaphysical 
sophistry  to  suggest  that  we  do  not ;  and  yet  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  matter  shows  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the^ 
same  bodily  sensation  is  ever  got  by  us  tioice. 

What  is  got  twice  is  the  same  object.  We  hear  the  same 
note  over  and  over  again ;  we  see  the  same  qvjolity  of  green, 
or  smell  the  same  objective  perfume,  or  experience  the  same 
species  of  pain.  The  realities,  concrete  and  abstract,  physi- 
cal and  ideal,  whose  permanent  existence  we  believe  in, 
seem  to  be  constantly  coming  up  again  before  our  thought, 
and  lead  us,  in  our  carelessness,  to  suppose  that  our  'ideas ' 
of  them  are  the  same  ideas.  When  we  come,  some  time 
later,  to  the  chapter  on  Perception,  we  shall  see  how  in  vet* 
erate  is  our  habit  of  not  attending  to  sensations  as  subjec- 
tive facts,  but  of  simply  using  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
pass  over  to  the  recognition  of  the  realities  whose  presence 
they  reveaL  The  grass  out  of  the  window  now  looks  to  me 
of  the  same  green  in  the  sun  as  in  the  shade,  and  yet  a 
painter  would  have  to  paint  one  part  of  it  dark  brown« 
arother  part  bright  yellow,  to  give  its  real  sensational  effect 
We  take  no  heed,  as  a  rule,  of  the  different  way  in  which 
the  same  things  look  and  sound  and  smell  at  different  dis- 
tances and  under  different  circumstances.  The  samonef^R 
of  the  things  is  what  we  are  concerned  to  ascertain ;  and 
any  sensations  that  assure  us  of  that  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered in  a  rough  way  to  be  the  same  with  each  other. 
This  is  what  makes  off-hand  testimony  about  the  subjective 
identify  of  different  sensations  well-nigh  worthless  as  a 
proof  of  the  fact  The  entire  history  of  Sensation  is  a  com« 
mentary  on  our  inability  to  tell  whether  two  sensations 
received  apart  are  exactly  alike.    What  appeals  to  our 
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attention  far  more  than  the  absolnte  quality  or  quantity  ol 
a  given  aenaation  is  its  ratio  to  whatever  other  sensationa 
we  may  have  at  the  same  time.  When  everything  is  dark 
a  somewhat  less  dark  sensation  makes  us  Bee  an  object 
white.  Helmholtz  calculates  that  the  white  marble  painted 
in  a  picture  representing  an  architectural  view  by  moon- 
light is,  when  seen  by  daylight,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
times  brighter  than  the  real  moonlit  marble  would  be.* 

Such  a  difference  as  this  could  never  have  been  scTisibly 
learned ;  it  had  to  be  inferred  from  a  series  of  indirect  con- 
eiderations.  There  are  facts  which  make  ub  believe  that 
our  sensibility  is  altering  all  the  time,  so  that  the  same 
object  cannot  easily  give  us  the  same  sensation  over  again. 
The  eye's  sensibility  to  light  is  at  its  maximum  when  the 
eye  is  first  exposed,  and  blunts  itself  nith  surprising  rapid- 
ity. A  long  night's  Bleep  will  make  it  see  things  tnice  as 
brightly  oa  wakening,  as  simple  rest  by  closure  will  make 
it  see  them  later  in  the  day.t  We  feel  things  differently 
according  as  we  are  sleepy  or  awake,  hungry  or  full,  fresh 
or  tired ;  differently  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  differently 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  above  all  things  differently  in 
childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.  Yet  we  never  doubt  that 
our  feelings  reveal  the  same  world,  with  the  same  sensible 
qualities  and  the  same  sensible  things  occupying  it.  The 
difference  of  the  sensibility  is  shown  best  by  the  difference 
of  oar  emotion  about  the  things  from  one  age  to  another,  or 
when  we  are  in  different  organic  moods.  What  was  bright 
and  exciting  becomes  weary,  fiat,  and  unpmhtable.  The 
bird's  song  is  tedious,  the  breeze  is  mournful,  the  sky  ifl 
sad. 

To  these  indirect  preBumptions  that  our  sensations,  fal- 
lowing the  mutations  of  our  capacity  for  feeling,  are  always 
undergoing  an  essential  change,  must  be  added  anothei 
presumption,  based  on  what  must  happen  in  the  brain. 
Every  sensation  corresponds  to  some  cerebral  action.  Foi 
an  identical  sensation  to  recur  it  would  have  to  occur  tha 
second  time  in  an  wtmod^ed  brain.     But  as  this,  strictly 

•  PopulSre  Wiasenichaflllche  VortrBge,  DrilleH  Heft  (1876),  p,  72 
f  Flck,  Id  l^  Hermann'!  tUndb.  d.  Pbydol,  Bd.  in.  Th.  t.  p.  2SS. 
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speakingy  is  a  physiological  impossibility,  so  is  an  un- 
modified feeling  an  impossibility ;  for  to  every  brain-modi** 
fication,  however  small,  must  correspond  a  change  of  equal 
amount  in  the  feeling  which  the  brain  subserves. 

All  this  would  be  true  if  even  sensations  came  to  us  pure 
and  single  and  not  combined  into  '  things.*  Even  then  we 
should  have  to  confess  that,  however  we  might  in  ordinary  " 
conversation  speak  of  getting  the  same  sensation  again,  we 
never  in  strict  theoretic  accuracy  could  do  so;  and  that 
whatever  was  true  of  the  river  of  life,  of  the  river  of  elemen 
tary  feeling,  it  would  certainly  be  true  to  say,  like  Heraolitus, 
that  we  never  descend  twice  into  the  same  stream. 

But  if  the  assumption  of  '  simple  ideas  of  sensation ' 
recurring  in  immutable  shape  is  so  easily  shown  to  be 
baseless,  how  much  more  baseless  is  the  assumption  of 
immutability  in  the  larger  masses  of  our  thought ! 

For  there  it  is  obvious  and  palpable  that  our  state  of 
mind  is  never  precisely  the  same.  Every  thought  we  have 
of  a  given  fact  is,  strictly  speaking,  unique,  and  o^y  bears  a 
resemblance  of  kind  with  our  other  thoughts  of  the  same 
fact.  When  the  identical  fact  recurs,  we  mvst  think  of  it  c^ 
in  a  fresh  manner,  see  it  under  a  somewhat  different  angle, 
apprehend  it  in  different  relations  from  those  in  which  it 
last  appeared.  And  the  thought  by  which  we  cognize  it  is 
the  thought  of  it-in-those-relations,  a  thought  suffused 
with  the  consciousness  of  all  that  dim  context.  Often  we 
are  ourselves  struck  at  the  strange  differences  in  our  suc- 
cessive views  of  the  same  thing.  We  wonder  how  we  ever 
could  have  opined  as  we  did  last  month  about  a  certain 
matter.  We  have  outgrown  the  possibility  of  that  state  of 
mind,  we  know  not  how.  From  one  year  to  another  we  see 
things  in  new  lights.  What  was  unreal  has  grown  real, 
and  what  was  exciting  is  insipid.  The  friends  we  used  to 
care  the  world  for  are  shrunken  to  shadows ;  the  women, 
once  so  divine,  the  stars,  the  woods,  and  the  waters,  how 
now  so  dull  and  common  I  the  young  girls  that  brought  an 
aura  of  infinity,  at  present  hardly  distinguishable  exist- 
ences ;  the  pictures  so  empty ;  and  as  for  the  books,  what 
was  there  to  find  so  mysteriou^y  significant  in  Gk>ethe,  or  in 
John  Mill  so  full  of  weight?    Instead  of  all  this,  more 
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Bestfal  tlion  ever  ib  the  work,  tlie  work ;  and  fuller  and 
deeper  the  import  of  common  duties  and  of  common  goods. 

But  what  here  strikes  us  so  forcibly  on  the  flagrant 
scale  exists  on  every  ecale,  down  to  the  imperceptible 
transition  from  one  hour's  outlook  to  that  of  tlie  next.  Ex- 
perience is  remoulding  us  every  moment,  and  onr  mental 
reaction  on  every  given  thing  is  really  a  resultant  of  our 
experience  of  the  whole  world  up  to  that  date.  The  analo- 
gies of  brain- physiology  must  again  be  appealed  to  to 
corroborate  our  view. 

Our  earlier  chapters  have  taught  us  to  believe  that, 
whilst  we  think,  our  brain  changes,  and  that,  like  the  auro- 
»  borealis,  its  whole  internal  equilibrium  shifts  with  every 
pulse  of  change.  The  precise  nature  of  the  shifting  at  a 
given  moment  is  a  prodiict  of  many  factors.  The  acciden- 
tal state  of  local  nutrition  or  blood-supply  may  be  among 
them.  But  just  as  one  of  them  certainly  is  the  influence  of 
outward  objects  on  the  sense-organs  during  tlie  moment, 
so  is  another  certainly  the  very  special  susceptibility  in 
which  the  organ  has  been  left  at  that  moment  by  all  it 
has  gone  through  in  the  past.  Every  brain-state  is  partly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  this  entire  past  succession. 
Alter  the  latter  in  any  part,  and  the  brain-state  must  be 
somewhat  different.     Each  present  brain-state  is  a  record 

which  the  eye  of  Omniscience  might  read  all  the  fore- 
gone history  of  its  owner.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  then, 
that  any  total  brain-state  should  identically  recur.  Some- 
I  thing  like  it  may  recur  ;  but  to  suppose  it  to  recur  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  absurd  admission  that  all  the  states 
that  had  intervened  between  its  two  appearances  had  been 
pure  nonentities,  and  that  tlie  organ  after  their  passage 
was  exactly  as  it  was  before.  And  (to  consider  shorter 
periods)  just  as,  in  the  senses,  an  impression  feels  very  dif- 
ferently according  to  what  has  preceded  it ;  as  one  color 
succeeding  another  is  modified  by  the  contrast,  silence 
iinds  delicious  after  uoiae,  and  a  note,  when  the  scale  ia 
sung  up,  sounds  unlike  itself  when  the  scale  is  sung  down ; 
as  the  presence  of  certain  lines  in  a  figure  changes  the  ap- 
parent form  of  the  other  Hues,  and  as  in  music  the  whole 
leetbetic  effect  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  one  set  of 
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sounds  alters  onr  feeling  of  another;  so,  in  thought,  we 
must  admit  that  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  have  just 
been  maximallj  excited  retain  a  kind  of  soreness  which  is 
a  condition  of  our  present  consciousness,  a  codeterminant 
of  how  and  what  we  now  shall  feel.* 

Ever  some  tracts  are  waning  in  tension,  some  waxing, 
whilst  others  actively  discharge.  The  states  of  tension 
have  as  positive  an  influence  as  any  in  determining  the 
total  condition,  and  in  deciding  what  the  psychosis  shall  be.  * 
All  we  know  of  ^snbmaximal  nerve-irritations,  and  of  the 
summation^of  apparently  ineffective  stimuli,  tends  to  show 
that  no  changes  in  the  brain  are  physiologically  ineffective, 
and  that  presumably  none  are  bare  of  psychological  result 
But  as  the  brain-tension  shifts  from  one  relative  state  of 
equilibrium  to  another,  like  the  gyrations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, now  rapid  and  now  slow,  is  it  likely  that  its  faithful 
psychic  concomitant  is  heavier-footed  than  itself,  and  that 
it  cannot  match  each  one  of  the  organ's  irradiations  by  a 
shifting  inward  iridescence  of  its  own  ?  But  if  it  can  do 
this,  its  inward  iridescences  must  be  infinite,  for  the  brain- 
redistributions  are  in  infinite  variety.  If  so  coarse  a  thing 
as  a  telephone-plate  can  be  made  to  thrill  for  years  and 
never  reduplicate  its  inward  condition,  how  much  more 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  infinitely  delicate  brain  ? 

I  am  sure  that  this  concrete  and  total  manner  of  regard- 
ing the  mind's  changes  is  the  only  true  manner,  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  carry  it  out  in  detail.  If  anything  seems  ob- 
scure about  it,  it  will  grow  clearer  as  we  advance.  Mean- 
while, if  it  be  true,  it  is  certainly  also  true  that  no  two 
*  ideas '  are  ever  exactly  the  same,  which  is  the  proposition 
we  started  to  prove.  The  proposition  is  more  important 
theoretically  than  it  at  first  sight  seems.     For  it  makes  it 

*  It  Deed  of  course  not  follow,  because  a  total  brain-state  does  not  re- 
cur, that  DO  paint  of  the  brain  can  ever  be  twice  In  the  same  condition. 
That  would  be  as  Improbable  a  consequence  as  that  In  the  sea  a  waye-crest 
should  never  come  twice  at  the  same  point  of  space.  What  can  hardly 
come  twice  is  an  Identical  combinatum  of  wave-forms  all  with  their  crests 
and  hollows  reoccupylng  Identical  places.  For  such  a  total  combina- 
tion as  this  is  the  analogue  of  the  brain-state  to  which  our  actual  con8ciou» 
neM  at  any  moment  Is  due. 
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already  impossible  for  ub  to  follow  obediently  in  the  footr 
prints  of  eitiier  the  Lockian  or  the  Herbartian  school, 
schools  which  have  had  almost  unlimited  inflaence  in  Ger- 
many and  among  ourselves.  No  dnubt  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  formulate  the  mental  facts  in  an  atomistic  sort 
of  way,  and  to  treat  the  higher  states  of  conaciouBoess  as  if 
they  were  all  built  out  of  unchanging  simple  ideas.  It  is 
convenient  often  to  treat  curves  as  if  they  were  composed 
of  small  straight  lines,  and  electricity  and  nerve-force  as  if 
they  were  fluids.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  wd 
muBt  never  forget  that  we  are  talking  symbolically,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  answer  to  our  words,  A 
permanently  existing  '  idea '  or  '  VorsteUung '  which  makes  ita 
appearance  he/ore  the  footlights  of  amsciousness  at  periodical 
intervals,  is  as  mythological  an  entity  as  the  Jack  of  Spades. 

What  makes  it  convenient  to  use  the  mythological  for- 
mulas is  the  whole  organization  of  speech,  which,  as  was 
remarked  a  while  ago,  was  not  made  by  psychologists,  but 
by  men  who  were  as  a  rule  ouly  interested  in  the  facts  their 
mental  states  revealed.  They  only  spoke  of  their  states  as 
ideas  of  this  or  of  that  thing.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
thought  is  most  easily  conceived  under  the  law  of  the  thing 
whose  name  it  bears  1  If  the  thing  is  composed  of  parts, 
^then  we  suppose  that  the  thought  of  the  thing  must  be 
composed  of  the  thoughts  of  the  parts.  If  one  part  of  the 
thing  have  appeared  in  the  same  thing  or  in  other  things  on 
former  occasions,  why  then  we  must  be  having  even  now  the 
very  same  '  idea '  of  that  part  which  was  there  on  those  occa- 
sions. If  the  thing  is  simple,  its  thought  is  simple.  If  it 
is  multitudinous,  it  must  require  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
to  think  it.  If  a  succession,  only  a  succession  of  thoughts 
can  know  it.  If  permanent,  its  thought  is  permanent  And 
BO  on  otf  libitum.  What  after  all  is  so  natural  as  to  assume 
that  one  object,  called  by  one  name,  should  be  known  by 
one  affection  of  the  mind  ?  But,  if  language  must  thus  in- 
fluence us,  the  agglutinative  languages,  and  even  Greek  and 
Latin  with  their  declensions,  would  be  the  better  guides. 
J  Names  did  not  appear  in  them  inalterable,  but  changed 
their  shape  to  suit  the  context  in  which  they  lay.  It  must 
have  been  easier  then  than  now  to  conceive  of  the  same 
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object  as  being  thonglit  of  at  different  times  in  non-identical 
oonscions  states. 

This,  too,  will  grow  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  belief  in  permanent  self- 
identical  psychic  facts  that  absent  themselves  and  recur 
periodically  is  the  Humian  doctrine  that  our  thought  is 
composed  of  separate  independent  parts  and  is  not  a  sen- 
sibly continuous  stream.  That  this  doctrine  entirely  mis- 
represents the  natural  appearances  is  what  I  next  shall  try 
to  show. 


8)  Within  each  personal  coMciouanesB,  thought  is  sensWy  odn- 

tinnotia. 

I  can  only  define  'continuous'  as  that  which  is  with- 
out breach,  crack,  or  division.  I  have  already  said  thai 
the  breach  from  one  mind  to-another  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est breach  in  nature.  The  only  breaches  that  can  well  be 
conceived  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  single  mind  would 
either  be  interruptions,  ^tme-gaps  during  which  the  con- 
sciousness went  out  altogether  to  come  into  existence  again 
at  a  later  moment ;  or  they  would  be  breaks  in  the  quality f 
or  content,  of  the  thought,  so  abrupt  that  the  segment  that 
followed  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  one  that 
went  before.  The  proposition  that  within  each  personal 
consciousness  thought  feels  continuous,  means  two  things: 

1.  That  even  where  there  is  a  time-gap  the  conscious-  i 
ness  after  it  feels  as  if  it  belonged  together  with  the  con-/ 
sciousness  before  it,  as  another  part  of  the  same  self; 

2.  That  the  changes  from  one  moment  to  another  in  the    I 
quality  of  the  consciousness  are  never  absolutely  abrupt. 

The  case  of  the  time-gaps,  as  the  simplest,  shall  be  taken 
first.  And  first  of  all  a  word  about  time-gaps  of  which  the 
consciousness  may  not  be  itself  aware. 

On  page  200  we  saw  that  such  time-gaps  existed,  and 
that  they  might  be  more  numerous  than  is  usually  supposed. 
If  the  consciousness  is  not  aware  of  them,  it  cannot  feel  • 
them  as  interruptions.  In  the  unconsciousness  produced 
by  nitrous  oxide  and  other  ansesthetics,  in  that  of  epilepsy 
and  fainting,   the  broken  edges   of  the  sentient  life  may 
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meet  and  merge  over  the  gap,  lutich  as  the  feelings  of  space 
of  the  opposite  margins  of  the  'blind  spot'  meet  and 
merge  over  tliat  objective  intcrriiptdon  to  the  sensitlvenesB 
of  the  eye.  Such  consciousness  as  this,  whatever  it  be  for 
the  onlooking  p3ych(  logist,  is  for  itself  unbroken.  It  ftda 
unbroken  ;  a  waking  day  of  it  is  sensibly  a  unit  as  long  as 
that  day  lasts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hours  themselves 
are  units,  as  having  all  their  parts  next  each  other,  with  no 
intrusive  alien  substance  between.  To  expect  the  con- 
Bciousness  to  feel  the  interruptions  of  its  objective  con- 
tinuity as  gaps,  would  be  like  expecting  the  eye  to  feel  a 
gap  of  sUeuce  because  it  does  not  hear,  or  the  ear  to  feel  a 
gap  of  darkness  because  it  does  not  see.  So  much  for  the 
gaps  that  are  unfelt 

With  the  felt  gaps  the  case  is  different  On  waking  from 
sleep,  we  usually  know  that  we  have  been  unconscious, 
and  we  often  have  an  accurate  judgment  of  how  long.  The 
judgment  here  is  certainly  an  inference  from  sensible  signs, 
and  its  ease  is  due  to  long  practice  in  the  particular  field.* 
The  result  of  it,  however,  is  that  the  consciousness  is,  for 
Uadf,  not  what  it  was  in  the  former  case,  but  interrupted 
and  discontinuous,  iu  the  mere  sense  of  the  words.  But 
in  the  other  scns*i  of  continuity,  the  sense  of  the  parts  being 
inwardly  connected  and  belonging  tr>gether  becauf^e  they 
are  parts  of  a  common  whole,  the  consciousness  remains 
sensibly  continuous  and  one.  What  now  is  the  common 
whole?     The  natural  name  for  it  is  myself,  I,  ormc 

When  Paul  and  Peter  wake  up  in  the  same  bed,  and 
recognize  that  they  have  been  asleep,  each  one  of  tbem 
mentally  reaches  back  and  makes  connection  with  but  one 
of  the  two  streams  of  thought  which  were  broken  by  the 
sleeping  hours.  As  the  current  of  an  electrode  buried  in 
the  ground  unerringly  finds  its  way  to  its  own  similarly 
buried  mate,  across  no  matter  how  much  intervening  earth ; 
BO  Peter's  present  instantly  finds  out  Peter's  past,  and  never 
by  mistake  knits  itself  od  to  that  of  Paul.  Paul's  thought 
in  turn  is  as  little  liable  to  go  astray.  The  past  thought  of 
Peter  is  appropriated  by  the  present  Peter  alone.     He  may 
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have  a  knotdedge^  and  a  correct  one  too,  of  what  Paul's 
last  drowsy  states  of  mind  were  as  he  sank  into  sleep,  but  it 
is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  knowledge  from  that  which  he 
has  ot  his  own  last  states.  He  remembers  his  own  states, 
whilst  he  only  conceives  Paul's.  Remembrance  is  like  direct 
feeling ;  its  object  is  suffused  with  a  warmth  and  intimacy 
to  which  no  object  of  mere  conception  ever  attains.  This 
quality  of  warmth  and  intimacy  and  immediacy  is  what 
Peter's  present  thought  also  possesses  for  itself.  So  sure 
as  this  present  is  me,  is  mine,  it  says,  so  sure  is  anything 
else  that  comes  with  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  and 
immediacy,  me  and  mine.  What  the  qualities  called 
warmth  and  intimacy  may  in  themselves  be  will  have  to  be 
matter  for  future  consideration.  But  whatever  past  feel- 
ings appear  with  those  qualities  must  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  greeting  of  the  present  mental  stfite,  to  be  owned 
by  it,  and  accepted  as  belonging  together  with  it  in  a  com- 
mon self.  This  community  of  self  is  what  the  time-gap 
cannot  break  in  twain,  and  is  why  a  present  thought,  al- 
though not  ignorant  of  the  time-gap,  can  still  regard  itself 
as  continuous  with  certain  chosen  portions  of  the  past 

Consciousness,  then,  does  not  appear  to  itself  chopped 
up  in  bits.  Such  words  as  *  chain '  or  '  train '  do  not  de- 
scribe it  fitiy  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  nothing  jointed ;  it  flows.  A  '  river '  or  a  '  stream '  are 
the  metaphors  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  described.  In 
talking  of  it  hereafter,  let  tis  call  it  the  stream  of  thought,  of 
consciousness,  or  of  subjective  life. 

But  now  there  appears,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  self,  and  between  thoughts  all  of  which  alike  have 
this  same  sense  of  belonging  together,  a  kind  of  jointing  and 
separateness  among  the  parts,  of  which  this  statement 
seems  to  take  no  account  I  refer  to  the  breaks  that  are 
produced  by  sudden  c&nirajsts  in  the  quality  of  the  successive 
segments  of  the  stream  of  thought.  If  the  words  *  chain' 
and  *  train '  had  no  natural  fitness  in  them,  how  came  such 
words  to  be  used  at  all  ?  Does  not  a  loud  explosion  rend 
the  consciousness  upon  which  it  abruptly  breaks,  in  twain  ? 
Does  not  every  sudden  shock,  appearance  of  a  new  object, 
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or  change  in  a  Bensation,  create  a  real  interruption,  senaiblj 
felt  as  such,  which  cuts  the  conscious  stream  across  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  appears?  Do  not  such  interruptions 
smite  us  every  hour  of  our  lives,  and  have  we  the  right,  ia 
their  presence,  still  to  call  our  consciousness  a  continuooB 
stream  1 

This  objection  is  based  partly  on  a  confusion  and  partly 
on  a  superticial  introspective  view. 

The  confusion  is  between  the  thoughts  themselves,  taken 
as  subjective  facts,  and  the  things  of  which  they  are  aware. 
It  is  natural  to  make  this  confusion,  but  easy  to  avoid  it 
when  once  put  on  one's  guard.  The  things  are  discrete 
and  discontinuous ;  they  do  pass  before  us  in  a  train  or 
chain,  making  often  explosive  appearances  and  rending 
each  other  in  twain.  But  their  comings  and  goings  and 
contrasts  no  more  break  the  flow  of  the  thought  that  thinks 
them  than  they  break  the  time  and  the  space  in  which  they 
lie.  A  silence  may  be  broken  by  a  thunder-clap,  and  we 
may  be  so  stunned  and  confused  for  a  moment  by  the  shock 
as  to  give  no  instant  account  to  ourselves  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  that  very  confusion  is  a  mental  state,  and  a 
state  that  passes  us  straight  over  from  the  silence  to  the 
sound.  The  transition  between  the  thought  of  one  object 
and  the  thought  of  another  is  no  more  a  break  in  the  thought 
than  a  joint  in  a  bamboo  is  a  break  in  the  wood.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  conacioitanesa  as  much  as  the  joint  is  a  part  of  the 
hamboQ. 

The  superficial  introspective  view  is  the  overlooking, 
eveu  when  the  things  are  contrasted  with  each  other  most 
violently,  of  the  large  amount  of  aCfiuity  that  may  still  re- 
main between  the  thoughts  by  whose  means  they  are 
cognized.  Into  the  awareness  of  the  thunder  itself  the 
awareness  of  the  previous  silence  creeps  and  continues;  for 
what  we  hear  when  the  thunder  crashes  is  not  thunder 
pure,  but  thnnder-breaking-upon-silence-and-contrasting- 
'  with-it*  Our  feeling  of  the  same  objective  thunder,  com- 
ing in  this  way,  is  quite  different  from  what  it  would  be 

•  Cf.   BrenlMio:    PsyoIiologEe.   vol.    i.    pp.    319-20.     Altogetlier  lltlt 
chapter  oi  Brenlano'B  on  tbe  Uoily  of  ContclousDess  Is  ub  good  m  anytblDg    ' 
Willi  whlcb  I  un  ftcquatnled. 
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were  the  thunder  a  continuation  of  previous  thunder.  The 
thunder  itself  we  believe  to  abolish  and  exclude  the  silence ; 
but  the  feding  of  the  thunder  is  also  a  feeling  of  the  silence 
as  just  gone ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  actual 
concrete  consciousness  of  man  a  feeling  so  limited  to  the 
present  as  not  to  have  an  inkling  of  anything  that  went  be- 
fore. Here,  again,  language  works  against  our  perception 
of  the  truth.  We  name  our  thoughts  simply,  each  after  its 
thingy  as  if  each  knew  its  own  thing  and  nothing  else. 
What  each  really  knows  is  clearly  the  thing  it  is  named  for, 
with  dimly  perhaps  a  thousand  other  things.  It  ought  to 
be  named  after  all  of  them,  but  it  never  is.  Some  of  them 
are  always  things  known  a  moment  ago  more  clearly ;  others 
are  things  to  be  known  more  clearly  a  moment  hence.''^  Our 
own  bodily  position,  attitude,  condition,  is  one  of  the  things 
of  which  some  awareness,  however  inattentive,  invariably 
accompanies  the  knowledge  of  whatever  else  we  know.   We 

*  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  1  The  most  explicit  acknowledgment  I 
have  anywhere  found  of  all  this  is  in  a  buried  and  forgotten  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Wills,  on  '  Accidental  Association/  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxi.  part  i  (1846).    Mr.  Wills  writes : 

*' At  every  instant  of  conscious  thought  there  is  a  certain  sum  of  per- 
ceptions, or  reflections,  or  both  together,  present,  and  together  constituting 
one  whole  state  of  apprehension.  Of  this  some  definite  portion  may  be  far 
more  distinct  than  all  the  rest ;  and  the  rest  be  in  consequence  propor- 
tionably  vague,  even  to  the  limit  of  obliteration.  But  still,  within  this 
limit,  the  most  dim  shade  of  perception  enters  into,  and  in  some  infinites- 
imal degree  modifies,  the  whole  existing  state.  This  state  will  thus  be  in 
some  way  modified  by  any  sensation  or  emotion,  or  act  of  distinct  attention, 
that  may  give  prominence  to  any  part  of  it ;  so  that  the  actual  result  is 
capable  of  the  utmost  variation,  according  to  the  person  or  the  occasion. 
...  To  any  portion  of  the  entire  scope  here  described  there  may  be  a 
special  direction  of  the  attention,  and  this  special  direction  is  recognized 
as  strictly  what  Is  reeognked  as  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  This  idea  is 
evidently  not  commensurate  with  the  entire  state  of  apprehension,  and 
much  perplexity  has  arisen  from  not  observing  this  fact.  However  deeply 
we  may  suppose  the  attention  to  be  engaged  by  any  thought,  any  consider- 
able alteration  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  would  still  be  perceived;  the 
most  abstruse  demonstration  in  this  room  would  not  prevent  a  listeoer, 
however  absorbed,  from  noticing  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  lights.  Our 
mental  states  have  always  an  essential  unity,  such  that  each  state  of  appre- 
hension, however  variously  compounded,  is  a  single  whole,  of  which  every 
eiHBponent  is,  therefore,  strictly  apprehended  (so  far  as  it  is  apprehended) 
as  ft^part  Such  is  the  elementary  basis  from  which  all  our  intellectual 
operations  commence." 
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think ;  and  as  we  think  we  feel  our  bodily  selves  as  the  seat 
of  the  thinking.  If  the  thinking  be  our  thinking,  it  must 
be  suffused  through  all  its  parts  with  that  peculiar  warmth 
and  intimaoj  that  make  it  come  as  ours.  Whether  the 
warmth  and  intimacy  be  anything  more  than  the  feeling  of 
the  same  old  body  always  there,  is  a  matter  for  the  next 
chapter  to  decide.  Whatever  the  content  of  the  ego  may  be, 
it  is  habitually  felt  tmth  eyer3rthing  else  by  us  humans, 
and  must  form  a  liaison  between  all  the  things  of  which  we 
become  successively  aware.  * 

On  this  gradualness  in  the  changes  of  our  mental  con- 
tent the  principles  of  nerve-action  can  throw  some  more 
light  When  studying,  in  Chapter  III,  the  summation  of 
nervous  activities,  we  saw  that  no  state  of  the  brain  can  be 
supposed  instantly  to  die  away.  If  a  new  state  comes,  the 
ineriaa  of  the  old  state  will  still  be  there  and  modify  the 
result  accordingly.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell,  in  our  igno- 
rance, what  in  each  instance  the  modifications  ought  to  be. 
The  commonest  modifications  in  sense-perception  are 
known  as  the  phenomena  of  contrast.  In  aesthetics  they 
are  the  feelings  of  delight  or  displeasure  which  certain 
particular  orders  in  a  series  of  impressions  give.  In 
thought,  strictly  and  narrowly  so  called,  they  are  unques- 
tionably that  consciousness  of  the  whence  and  the  whither 
that  always  accompanies  its  flows.  If  recently  the  brain- 
tract  a  was  vividly  excited,  and  then  6,  and  now  vividly  c, 
the  total  present  consciousness  is  not  produced  simply  by 
c's  excitement,  but  also  by  the  dying  vibrations  of  a  and  b 
as  well*    If  we  want  to  represent  the  brain-process  we 

must  write  it  thus  :    tO — ^three  different  processes  coexist- 

a 

ing,  and  correlated  with  them  a  thought  which  is  no  one 

of  the  three  thoughts  which  they  would  have  produced  had 

each  of  them  occurred  alone.     But  whatever  this  fourth 

thought  may  exactly  be,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should 

not  be  something  like  each  of  the  three  other  thoughts 

whose  tracts  are  concerned  in  its  production,  though  in  a 

fast-waning  phase. 

*  Ciompare  the  charming  passage  in  Taine  on  Intelligence  (N.  T.  ed.), 
z.8a-l 
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It  all  goes  back  to  what  we  said  in  another  connection 
only  a  few  pages  ago  (p.  233).  As  the  total  neurosis  changes, 
so  does  the  total  psychosis  change.  But  as  the  changes  of 
neurosis  are  never  absolutely  discontinuous,  so  must  the 
successive  psychoses  shade  gradually  into  each  other, 
although  their  rate  of  change  may  be  much  faster  at  one^ 
moment  than  at  the  next  ^ 

This  difference  in  the  rate  of  change  lies  at  the  basis  of 
a  difference  of  subjective  states  of  which  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  speak.  When  the  rate  is  slow  we  are  aware  of  the 
object  of  our  thought  in  a  comparatively  restful  and  stable 
way.  When  rapid,  we  are  aware  of  a  passage,  a  relation, 
a  transition  from  it,  or  hettoeen,  it  and  something  else.  As 
we  take,  in  fact,  a  general  view  of  the  wonderful  stream  of 
our  consciousness,  what  strikes  us  first  is  this  different 
pace  of  its  parts.  Like  a  bird's  life,  it  seems  to  be  made  of 
an  alternation  of  flights  and  perchings.  The  rhythm  of 
language  expresses  this,  where  every  thought  is  expressed 
in  a  sentence,  and  every  sentence  closed  by  a  period.  The 
resting-places  are  usually  occupied  by  sensorial  imagina- 
tions of  some  sort,  whose  peculiarity  is  that  they  can  be 
held  before  the  mind  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  contem- 
plated without  changing  ;  the  places  of  flight  are  filled  with 
thoughts  of  relations,  static  or  dynamic,  that  for  the  most 
part  obtain  between  the  matters  contemplated  in  the 
periods  of  comparative  rest 

Let  vs  caU  the  resting-places  the  '  svbstantive  parts,*  and 
the  places  of  flight  the  '  transitive  parts,*  of  the  stream  of 
thovght.  It  then  appears  that  the  main  end  of  our 
thinking  is  at  all  times  the  attainment  of  some  other  sub- 
stantive part  than  the  one  from  which  we  have  just  been 
dislodged.  And  we  may  say  that  the  main  use  of  the 
transitive  parts  is  to  lead  us  from  one  substantive  conclu- 
sion to  another. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult,  introspectively,  to  see  the  tran- 
sitive parts  for  what  they  really  are.     If  they  are  but  flights 
to  a  conclusion,  stopping  them  to  look  at  them  before  the  * 
conclusion  is  reached  is  really  annihilating  them.     Whilst 
if  we  wait  till  the  conclusion  he  reached,  it  so  exceeds  them 
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in  vigor  and  stability  'hat  it  quite  eclipses  and  swallowa 
them  up  in  its  glare.  Let  anyone  try  to  cut  a  thought 
across  in  the  middle  aud  get  a  look  at  its  sectiou,  and  he 
will  Bee  how  difficult  the  inti-ospective  observation  of  the 
transitive  tracts  is.  The  rash  of  the  thought  is  so  headlong 
that  it  almost  always  brings  us  up  at  the  conclusion  before 
we  can  arrest  iL  Or  if  our  purpose  is  nimble  enough  aud 
we  do  arrest  it,  it  ceases  forthwith  to  be  itself.  As  a  snow- 
flake  crystal  caught  in  the  warm  hand  is  no  longer  a  crystal 
but  a  drop,  so,  iustead  of  catching  the  feeling  of  relation 
moving  to  its  term,  we  find  we  have  caught  some  substantive 
thing,  usually  the  last  word  we  were  pronouncing,  statically 
taken,  and  with  its  function,  tendency,  and  particular 
meaning  in  the  sentence  quite  evaporated.  Tho  attempt 
at  introspective  analysis  in  these  cases  is  in  fact  like  seiz- 
ing a  spinning  top  to  catch  its  motiou,  or  tr^'ing  to  turn  up 
the  gas  quickly  enough  to  see  how  the  darkness  looks. 
Aji3  the  challenge  to  produce  these  psychoses,  which  ia 
sure  to  be  thrown  by  doubting  psychologists  at  aujone 
who  contends  for  their  existence,  is  as  unfair  as  Zeno's 
treatment  of  the  advocates  of  motion,  when,  asking  them 
to  point  out  in  what  place  an  arrow  iJi  when  it  moves,  he 
argnea  the  falsity  of  their  thesis  from  their  inability  to 
make  to  so  preposterous  a  question  an  immediate  reply. 
_  The-iesalts  of  .this  introspective  difficulty  are  baleful 
If  tohold  fast  and  observe  the  transitive  parts  of  thought's 
Btream  be  so  hard,  then  the  great  blunder  to  which  all 
schools  are  liable  must  be  the  failure  to  register  them,  and 
the  undue  emphasizing  of  the  more  substantive  parts  of  the 
stream.  Were  we  not  ourselves  a  moment  since  in  danger 
of  ignoring  any  feeling  transitive  between  the  silence  and 
tiie  thunder,  and  of  treating  their  boundary  as  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  mind  ?  Now  such  ignoring  as  this  has  histor- 
ically worked  in  two  wa3-s.  One  set  of  thinkers  have  been 
■  led  by  it  to  SenmMortalism.  Unable  to  lay  their  hands  on  any 
ooarse  feelings  corresponding  to  the  innumerable  relation^ 
and  forms  of  connection  between  the  facts  of  the  world, 
finding  no  named  subjective  modifications  mirroring  such 
relations,  they  have  for  the  most  part  denied  that  feelings 
of  relation  exist,  and  many  of  them,  like  Hamc,  have  gone 
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BO  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  most  relations  out  of  the 
mind  as  weU  as  in  it  Subatantiye  psychoses,  sensations 
and  their  copies  and  derivatives,  juxtaposed  like  dominoes 
in  a  game,  but  really  separate,  eYer3rthing  else  verbal  illu- 
sion,— suoh  is  the  upshot  of  this  view.*  The  Intdlectual'  '«' 
tsta^  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  give  up  the  reality  oJ 
relations  extra  mentemy  but  equally  unable  to  point  to  any 
Ustinct  substantive  feelings  in  which  they  were  known,  have 
made  the  same  admission  that  thft.  feftlinga  .dQ.jaot.ejdsfc 
But  they  have  drawn  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  rela- 
tions must  be  known,  they  say,  in  something  that  is  no 
feeling,  no  mental  modification  continuous  and  consub- 
stantial  with  the  subjective  tissue  out  of  which  sensations 
and  other  substantive  states  are  made.  They3XfiJu(iLQ%n» 
these  relations,  by  something  that  lies  on  an. entirely 
different  jglanet  by  an  acttts  puma  of  Thought,  Intellect,  or 
Beason,  all  written  with  capitals  and  considered  to  mean  ' 
something  unutterably  superior  to  any  fact  of  sensibility 
whatever. 

But  from  our  point  of  view  both  Intellectualists  and  Sen- 
sationalists are  wrong.  If  there  be  such  things  as  feelings 
at  all,  then  so  surely  as  relations  between  objects  exist  in  rerum 
naiurdf  so  surdy,  and  more  surely y  do/stiings  exist  to  which 
these  reUUums  are  knoton.  There  is  not  a  conjunction  or  a 
preposition,  and  hardly  an  adverbial  phrase,  sjrntactic  form, 
or  inflection  of  voice,  in  human  speech,  that  does  not  express 
some  shading  or  other  of  relation  which  we  at  some  mo- 
ment actually  feel  to  exist  between  the  larger  objects  of  our 
thought  If  we  speak  objectively,  it  is  the  real  relations 
that  appear  revealed;  if  we  speak  subjectively,  it  is  the 
stream  of  consciousness  that  matches  each  of  them  by  an 
inward  coloring  of  its  own.  In  either  case  the  relations 
are  numberless,  and  no  existing  language  is  capable  of  do- 
ing justice  to  all  their  shades. 

We  ought  to  say  a  feeling  of  and,  a  feeling  of  if,  a  feeling  •^ 
of  butf  and  a  feeling  of  by,  quite  as  readily  as  we  say  a  feel- 

*B.g. :  "  The  stream  of  thought  is  not  a  continuous  current,  but  a  series 
of  dJatinct  ideas,  more  or  less  rapid  in  their  succession  ;  the  rapidity  being 
BMMiirable  by  the  number  that  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  giren  tiitM.* 
QBUbBL :  B.  and  W.,  p.  d9.) 
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iog  of  hlue  or  a  feeling  of  cold.  Yet  we  do  not ;  ho  invel 
ate  has  our  habit  become  of  recognizing  the  esiijteuce  of 
the  substantive  parts  aloue,  that  language  almout  refuses 
to  lend  itself  to  any  other  use.  The  Empiricists  have  al- 
ways dwelt  on  its  iuHueoce  in  making  us  suppose  that 
where  we  have  a  separate  name,  a  separate  thing  must 
needs  be  there  to  correspond  with  it ;  and  they  have  right- 
ly denied  the  existence  of  the  mob  of  abstract  entities, 
principles,  and  forces,  in  whose  favor  no  other  e^dence 
than  this  could  be  brought  up.  But  they  have  said  noth- 
ing of  that  obverse  error,  of  which  we  said  a  word  in  Chap- 
ter Vn,  (see  p.  195),  of  supposing  that  where  there  is  no  name 
no  entity  can  exist  All  dumb  or  anonymous  psychic  states 
have,  owing  to  this  error,  been  coolly  suppressed;  or,  if 
recognized  at  all,  have  been  named  after  the  substantive 
perception  they  led  to,  as  thoughts  '  about '  this  object  or 
'  about '  that,  the  stolid  word  aiout  engulfing  all  their  del- 
icate idiosyncrasies  iu  its  monotonous  sound.  Thus  the 
greater  and  greater  accentuation  and  isolation  of  the  sub- 
stantive parts  have  continually  gone  on. 

Once  more  take  a  look  at  the  brain.  We  believe  the 
!  brain  to  be  an  organ  whose  inteiiial  equilibrium  is  always 
in  a  state  of  change, — the  change  affecting  every  part  The 
pulses  of  change  are  doubtless  more  violent  in  one  place 
than  iu  another,  their  rhythm  more  rapid  at  this  time  than 
at  that.  As  in  a  kaleidoscope  revolving  at  a  uniform  rate,  al- 
though the  figures  are  always  rearranging  themselves,  there 
are  iustauts  during  which  the  transformation  seems  minute 
and  interstitial  and  almost  absent,  followed  by  others  when 
it  shoots  with  magical  rapidity,  relatively  stable  forms  thus 
alternating  with  forms  we  should  not  diHtinguish  if  seen 
again ;  so  in  the  brain  the  perpetual  rearrangement  must 
result  in  some  forms  of  tension  lingering  relatively  long, 
whilst  others  simply  come  and  pasa  But  if  consciousness 
corresponds  to  the  fact  of  rearrangement  itself,  why,  if 
the  rearrangement  stop  not,  should  the  consciousness  ever 
cease  ?  And  if  a  lingering  rearrangement  brings  with  it 
one  kind  of  consciousness,  why  should  not  a  swift  rearrange- 
ment bring  another  kind  of  consciousness  as  peculiar  fa 
the  rearrangement  itself  ?     The  lingering  consciousneasM, 
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if  of  simple  objects,  we  call  'sensations'  or  'images,'  ac- 
cording as  they  are  yivid  or  faint ;  if  of  complex  objects, 
we  call  them  '  percepts '  when  vivid,  *  concepts '  or 
'  thoughts '  when  faint  For  the  swift  consciousnesses  we 
have  only  those  names  of  '  transitive  states,'  or '  feelings  of 
relation,'   which  we  have  used*     As  the  brain-changes 

*  Few  writers  have  admitted  that  we  cognize  relations  through  feeling. 
The  intellectualists  have  explicitly  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing— 
e.g.,  Prof.  T.  H.  Green  CMlnd/  vol.  yii.  p.  38):  ''No  feeling,  as  such 
or  as  felt,  is  [of  1\  a  relation.  .  .  .  Even  a  relation  between  feelings  is  not 
itself  a  feeling  or  felt.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationists  have  either 
smuggled  in  the  cognition  without  giving  any  account  of  it,  or  have  denied 
the  relations  to  be  cognized,  or  even  to  exist,  at  all.  A  few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, however,  deserve  to  be  named  among  the  sensationists.  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Laromigui^re.  Cardaillac.  Brown,  and  finally  Spencer,  have  ex- 
plicitly contended  for  feelings  of  relation,  consubstantial  with  our  feelings 
or  thoughts  of  the  terms  '  between  '  which  they  obtain.  Thus  Destutt  de 
Tracy  says  (Elements  dld^ologie,  T.  ler,  chap,  rv):  "  The  faculty  of 
Judgment  is  itself  a  sort  of  sensibility,  for  it  is  the  faculty  of  feeling  the 
relations  among  our  ideas;  and  to  feel  relations  is  to  feel."  Laromigui^re 
writes  (Lemons  de  Philosophic.  lime  Partie,  8me  Le^on): 

"  There  is  no  one  whose  intelligence  docs  not  embrace  simultaneously 
many  ideas,  more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  confused.  Kow,  when  we 
have  many  ideas  at  once,  a  peculiar  feeling  arises  in  us :  we  feel,  among 
these  ideas,  resemblances,  differences,  relations.  Let  us  call  this  mode  of 
feeling,  common  to  us  all,  the  feeling  of  relation,  or  relation-feeling 
{$entimefUrappor().  One  sees  immediately  that  these  relation-feelings,  re- 
salting  from  the  propinquity  of  ideas,  must  be  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  the  sensation-feelings  {sentimerUi'MnscUionB)  or  the  feelings  we  have 
of  the  action  of  oar  faculties.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  mathemat- 
ical theory  of  combinations  will  prove  this.  .  .  .  Ideas  of  relation  origi- 
nate in  feelings  of  relation.  They  are  the  effect  of  our  comparing  them  and 
reasoning  about  them." 

Similarly,  de  Cardaillac  (£tudes  £l6mentaires  de  Philosophic,  Section  I. 
chap,  vn): 

"  By  a  natural  consequence,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  several  sensations  or  several  ideas  in  the  mind,  we  feel  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  these  sensations,  and  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween these  ideas.  ...  If  the  feeling  of  relations  exists  in  us,  ...  it  is 
Decessarily  the  most  varied  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  human  feelings: 
1*  the  most  varied,  because,  relations  being  more  numerous  than  beings, 
the  feelings  of  relation  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  numerous 
than  the  sensations  whose  presence  gives  rise  to  their  formation;  2**,  the 
most  fertile,  for  the  relative  ideas  of  which  the  feeling-of- relation  is  the 
source  .  .  .  are  more  important  than  absolute  ideas,  if  such  exist.  ...  If 
we  Interrogate  common  speech,  we  find  the  feeling  of  relation  expressed 
there  in  a  thousand  different  ways.    If  it  is  easy  to  seize  a  relation,  we  say 
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&ie  contiDUoiiB,  bo  do  all  these  consciouaneBBes  melt  into 
eftcb  other  like  diBaolving  ^^ews.  Properly  they  are  but 
one  protracted  consciousneBS,  one  imbroken  Btream. 
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that  it  Ib  tennbU.  to  distinguish  it  from  one  wliicli,  because  lla  terms  ars 
too  remote,  cannot  be  bb  quickly  perceived.  A  sensible  difference,  o 
•emblBDce.  .  .  .  Wbat  le  laste  In  the  arts.  In  intellectual  productionaT 
What  bul  Ibe  feeling  of  those  relations  among  tbv  paria  wblcb  constltulM 
tbflir  merit  T  .  .  .  Did  we  not  (eel  relations  we  abould  never  attain  to 
]tnowl»dge,  ...  for  almost  all  onr  knowledge  Is  of  relalions.  .  .  . 
nerei  have  an  isnlaled  sensation  ;  ...  we  an  therefore  never  wlthmit  tb« 
feeling  of  relation.  .  ,  .  An  ohjeet  strikes  our  senses ;  we  see  In  It  onlj  % 
sensation.  .  .  .  The  relative  Is  so  near  tlie  abMlutc,  Ibe  relation -feeling  aa 
near  the  sensation- feeling,  the  two  are  to  iniinialely  fused  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  object,  that  (he  relation  appears  lo  us  as  part  of  the  seusaiioB 
Itaelf.  It  Is  doubtless  to  Ihis  sort  of  fusion  between  seD^tions  and  feelings 
of  relation  tbat  the  silence  of  metaphysicians  as  to  Clio  lalier  Is  due;  and 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  obslioately  persisted  iu  asking  from 
sensation  alone  Iboae  ideas  of  rclatlou  which  it  was  powerless  to  give." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  writes  iLeclures,  xlv.  init.y.  "  There  is  an  ei 
dve  order  of  our  fc-ulings  which  involve  this  notion  of  relation,  and  whicb 
consist  indeed  in  the  mere  perception  of  a  relation  of  some  sort. 
Whether  the  relation  be  of  two  or  of  many  external  objects,  or  of  two  or 
man]' affections  of  the  mbd,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  -  .  .  lawbatlierm 
a  relative  suggestion;  tbat  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  It  Is  possible 
employ,  for  expressfng,  without  any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of 
certain  feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other  feelings  which  preceda 
them;  and  therefore,  as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  simply 

preesiveof  an  undoubted  fact That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  st 

of  the  mind  easentlally  dlSercnt  from  our  simple  perceptions,  or  concep- 
tions of  the  objects,  .  .  .  that  they  are  not  what  Condillac  terms  tt 
/brmsd  leitMtioiu,  I  proved  la  a  former  lecture,  when  I  eombale<l  the  es- 
cessive  slmpllScatlon  of  that  ingenious  but  not  very  accurate  phl1osoph< 
There  la  an  original  tendency  or  ausceptlbillry  of  Ibe  mind,  by  which,  on 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  Inaiantly,  without  the  inier 
Tentlon  of  any  other  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  rclnlion  fn  cerlatn 
respects,  as  truly  as  there  Isan  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  by  which, 
when  external  objects  are  present  and  have  produced  a  ceriain  affection  of 
our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  Instantly  offecled  with  the  primary  elcmentarjr 
feelings  of  perception;  and.  1  may  add,  that  as  our  sensalions  or  perccjv 
tioDS  are  of  various  species,  so  are  there  various  species  of  relations; — ths 
number  of  relations,  indeed,  even  of  external  things,  betngalniost  inflnite, 
while  Ihe  number  of  perception.'*  is,  neceflsnrily,  limited  by  that  of  the  ob- 
jects which  have  the  power  of  producing  some  affection  of  our  organs  of 
sensation.  .  .  ,  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by  which  It 
Ibo  feeling  of  relation,  our  consciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  ■ 
single  point,  as  our  body  would  become,  were  li  possible  lo  fetter  It  lo  ft 
•ingle  atom." 

Hr.  Spencer  Is  even  more  explicit.    His  philosophy  Is  crude  In  that  ht 
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Feelings  of  Tendency. 

So  mncli  for  the  transitdye  states.  But  there  are  other 
unnamed  states  or  qualities  of  states  that  are  just  as  im- 

seeniB  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  transitiye  states  that  outward  relations 
are  known;  whereas  in  truth  space-relations,  relations  of  contrast,  etc.,  are 
felt  along  with  their  terms,  in  substantive  states  as  well  as  in  transitive 
states,  as  we  shall  abundantly  see.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer's  passage  is 
•o  clear  that  it  also  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  (Principles  of  Psychology, 

"  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two  broadly-contrasted 
kinds — Feelings  and  the  relations  between  feelings.  Among  the  members 
of  each  group  there  exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  strong;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared  with  those 
which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group  from  members  of  the  other. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feel- 
ings have  in  common,  and  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Relations 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

"  Each  feeling,  as  we  here  define  it,  is  any  portion  of  consciousness 
which  occupies  a  place  sufiSciently  large  to  give  it  a  perceivable  Individ- 
uality;  which  has  its  individuality  marked  off  from  adjacent  portions  of 
consciousness  by  qualitative  contrasts;  and  which,  when  introspectively 
contemplated,  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  essentials. 
Obviously  if,  imder  introspection,  a  state  of  consciousness  is  decomposable 
into  unlike  parts  that  exist  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  it  is  not 
one  feeling  but  two  or  more.  Obviously  if  it  is  indistinguishable  from  an 
adjacent  portion  of  consciousness,  it  forms  one  with  that  portion — is  not 
an  individual  feeling,  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it  does  not 
occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an  appreciable  duration,  it 
cannot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

"A  Relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrary,  characterized  by 
occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness.  Take  away  the  terms  it 
unites,  and  it  disappears  along  with  them;  having  no  independent  place, 
no  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate  analysis, 
what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind  of  feeling— the  momen- 
tary feeling  accompan3ing  the  transition  from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to 
an  adjacent  conspicuous  feeling.  And  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable;  for  relations  are 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from  one  another  only  by  the 
unlikenesses  of  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  momentary  transitions. 
Each  relational  feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 
shocks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  of  feelings;  and, 
though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater  or  less  strength,  and  as 
taking  place  with  greater  or  less  facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these 
relational  feelings  and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings  is  so  strong  that 
we  must  class  them  apart.  Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small  variety,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  terms  they  unite,  differentiate  them  in  an  unmis- 
takable way. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fully  the  truth  that  this  dl» 
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portant  and  just  as  cognitive  as  they,  and  just  as  mi 
nnrecogaized  bj  the  traditional  sensationalist  and  iutellect- 
iia,Iist  pliiloBophies  of  mind.  The  iirst  fails  to  find  them 
at  all,  the  second  finds  their  cognitive furtclion,  but  denies 
that  anything  in  the  way  of  feeling  has  a  share  in  bringing 
it  about.  Examples  will  make  clear  what  these  inarticu- 
late psychoses,  due  to  waxing  and  waning  excitements  of 
the  brain,  are  like.* 

Suppose  three  successive  persons  say  to  us:  'Wait!' 
'Hark!'    'Look!'      Our    consciousness    is  thrown  into 

tinction  csQDOt  be  Absolute.  Besides  admitting  that,  m  an  clement  of 
consclousncsH,  a  relation  is  a  mouieutary  feeliog,  we  must  also  admit  Ibat 
Juit  as  a  relation  can  have  no  exlslencB  apart  from  the  fecliogs  which  form 
Its  terms,  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feelings  which 
limit  It  in  apace  or  time  or  both.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor 
K  relation  is  aa  iudepcndent  element  of  consciousness :  there  is  throughout 
A  dependence  such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the  relations  which 
link  Ihcm,  than  these  relations  can  poness  individualities  apart  from  the 
feelings  they  link.  The  essential  distinction  between  the  two,  then, 
appears  to  be  that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  ronsciousneu 
Inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling,  ordinarily  so  called,  Is  a  portion  of  cou- 
eciousnesa  that  admits  Imftgioary  divisioD  into  like  parts  which  are  related 
to  one  another  in  sequence  or  coexistence.  A  feeling  proper  is  either 
made  up  of  like  pans  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  up  of  like  parts  thM 
occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling  proper  is  an  aggregate  of 
related  like  parts,  while  a  relational  feeling  is  undecomposable.  And  thla 
Is  exaeilj  the  contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  If,  as  we  have 
Inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feelings,  or  shocks." 

•  M.  Paulhan  (Revue  Philosophique,  ix.  455-«),  after  apeaking  of  the 
faint  mental  images  of  objects  and  eraollona.  says:  "  We  find  other  vaguer 
atates  still,  upon  which  attention  seldom  rests,  eicepi  in  persons  who  by 
nature  or  profession  are  addicted  to  internal  observation.  It  is  even  diffi- 
cult to  naroe  them  precisely,  for  they  are  little  known  and  not  classed  ; 
but  we  may  cite  as  an  example  of  them  (bat  peculiar  impression  which  we 
feel  when,  strongly  preoccupied  by  a  certain  subject,  we  nevertheleas  ara 
engaged  with,  and  have  our  attention  almost  completely  absorbed  by,  mat' 
ters  quite  disconnected  therewithal.  We  do  not  then  exactly  think  of  the 
object  of  our  preoccupation;  we  do  not  represent  it  In  a  clear  manner;  and 
yet  our  mind  is  not  as  it  would  be  without  this  preoccupation.  Its  object, 
absent  from  consciousness,  is  nevertheless  represented  there  by  a  peculiar 
ttorolstakable  impression,  which  often  perelsls  long  and  is  a  strong  feeling, 
although  so  obscure  for  our  intelligence."  "  A  mentul  sign  of  the  kind  !■ 
the  unfavorable  disposition  left  in  our  mind  towards  an  individual  by  pain* 
jil  incidents  erewhile  experienced  und  now  ptirhups  forgotten.  The  sign 
ecatos,  but  is  not  uudenlood;  its  deflnite  meaning  is  lost,"    (P.  408.) 
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three  quite  different  attitudes  of  expectancy,  although  no 
definite  object  is  before  it  in  any  one  of  the  three  cases. 
Leaving  out  different  actual  bodily  attitudes,  and  leav- 
ing out  the  reverberating  images  of  the  three  words,  which 
are  of  course  diverse,  probably  no  one  will  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  residual  conscious  affection,  a  sense  of  the  direc- 
tion from  which  an  impression  is  about  to  come,  although 
no  positive  impression  is  yet  there.  Meanwhile  we  have 
no  names  for  the  psychoses  in  question  but  the  names 
hark,  look,  and  wait 

Suppose  we  try  to  recall  a  forgotten  name.  The  state 
of  our  consciousness  is  peculiar.  There  is  a  gap  therein  ; 
but  no  mere  gap.  It  is  a  gap  that  is  intensely  active.  A 
sort  of  wraith  of  the  name  is  in  it,  beckoning  us  in  a  given 
direction,  making  us  at  moments  tingle  with  the  sense  of 
our  closeness,  and  then  letting  us  sink  back  without  the 
longed-for  term.  If  wrong  names  are  proposed  to  us,  this 
singularly  definite  gap  acts  immediately  so  as  to  negate 
them.  They  do  not  fit  into  its  mould.  And  the  gap  of  one 
word  does  not  feel  like  the  gap  of  another,  all  empty  of 
content  as  both  might  seem  necessarily  to  be  when  described 
as  gaps.  When  I  vainly  try  to  recall  the  name  of  Spalding, 
my  consciousness  is  far  removed  from  what  it  is  when  I 
vfldnly  try  to  recall  the  name  of  Bowles.  Here  some  ingen- 
ious persons  will  say :  ^'  How  can  the  two  consciousnesses 
be  different  when  the  terms  which  might  make  them  differ- 
ent are  not  there?-  All  that  is  there,  so  long  as  the  effort 
to  recall  is  vain,  is  the  bare  effort  itself.  How  should  that 
differ  in  the  two  cases  ?  You  are  making  it  seem  to  differ 
by  prematurely  filling  it  out  with  the  different  names, 
although  these,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  not  yet  come. 
Stick  to  the  two  efforts  as  they  are,  without  naming  them 
after  facts  not  yet  existent,  and  you'll  be  quite  unable  to 
designate  any  point  in  which  they  differ."  Designate,  truly 
enough.  We  can  only  designate  the  difference  by  borrow- 
ing the  names  of  objects  not  yet  in  the  mind.  Which  is  to 
say  that  our  psychological  vocabulary  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  name  the  differences  that  exist,  even  such  strong  differ- 
ences as  these.  But  namelessness  is  compatible  with 
existence.     There    are    innumerable    consciousnesses    of 


emptiueBa,  no  one  of  which  taken  in  itself  has  a  name, 
bnt  all  different  from  each  other.  The  ordiuarj  v&j  is  to 
aBsnme  that  thej  are  all  emptiuetjses  of  consciouaoess,  and 
BO  the  same  state.  But  the  feeling  of  an  absence  is  tolo  ccdo 
other  than  the  absence  of  a  feeling.  It  is  an  intense  feel- 
ing. The  rhythm  of  a  lost  word  may  be  there  without  a 
sound  to  clothe  it ;  or  the  evanescent  sense  of  something 
which  is  the  initial  vowel  or  consonant  may  mock  us  fit- 
fully, without  growing  more  distinct  Every  one  must 
know  the  tantalizing  effect  of  the  blank  rhythm  of  some 
forgotten  verse,  restlessly  dancing  in  one's  mind,  striving 
to  be  filled  out  with  words. 

Again,  what  is  the  strange  difference  between  an  expe- 
rience tasted  for  the  first  time  and  the  same  experience 
recognized  as  familiar,  as  having  been  enjoyed  before, 
though  we  cannot  name  it  or  say  where  or  when  ?  A  tune, 
an  odor,  a  flavor  sometimes  carry  this  inarticulate  feeling 
of  their  familiarity  so  deep  into  our  consciousness  that  we 
are  fairly  shaken  by  its  mysterious  emotional  power.  But 
strong  and  characteristic  as  this  psychosis  is — it  probably 
ia  due  to  the  submaximal  excitement  of  wide-spreading 
associational  brain-tracts — the  only  name  we  have  for  all 
its  shadings  is  '  sense  of  familiarity.' 

When  we  read  such  phrases  as  'naught  but,'  'either 
one  or  the  other,'  'a  ia  b,  but,'  'although  it  is,  neverthe- 
less,' '  it  is  an  excluded  middle,  there  is  no  tertium  quid,' 
and  a  host  of  other  verbal  skeletons  of  logical  relation,  is  it 
true  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  our  minds  than  the 
words  themselves  as  they  pass?  What  then  ia  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  we  think  we  understand  as  we  read  ? 
What  makes  that  meaning  different  in  one  phrase  from 
what  it  is  in  the  other?  'Who?'  'When?'  'Where?' 
Ib  the  difference  of  felt  meaning  in  these  interrogatives 
nothing  more  than  their  difference  of  sound  ?  And  is  it 
not  (just  like  the  difference  of  sound  itself)  known  and 
understood  in  an  affection  of  consciousness  correlative  to 
it,  though  so  impalpable  to  direct  examination?  Is  not 
the  same  true  of  such  negatives  as  '  no,'  '  never,*  '  not 
yet'? 

The  truth  is  that  large  tracts  of  human  speech  are  notb' 
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ing  but  signs  of  direction  in  thought,  of  whioh  direction  we 
nevertheless  have  an  acntelj  discriminatiTe  sense,  thongh 
no  definite  sensorial  image  plays  any  part  in  it  whatsoever. 
Sensorial  images  are  stable  psyohic  facts;  we  can  hold 
them  still  and  look  at  them  as  long  as  we  like.  These  bare 
images  of  logical  movement,  on  the  contrary,  are  psychic 
transitions,  always  on  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  and  not  to  be 
glimpsed  except  in  flight  Their  function  is  to  lead  from 
one  set  of  images  to  another.  As  they  pass,  we  feel  both 
the  waxing  and  the  waning  images  in  a  way  altogether 
peculiar  and  a  way  quite  different  from  the  way  of  their 
full  presence.  If  we  try  to  hold  fast  the  feeling  of  direc- 
tion, the  full  presence  comes  and  the  feeling  of  direction  is 
lost.  The  blank  verbal  scheme  of  the  logical  movement 
gives  us  the  fleeting  sense  of  the  movement  as  we  read  it, 
quite  as  well  as  does  a  rational  sentence  awakening  defi- 
nite imaginations  by  its  words. 

What  is  that  first  instantaneous  glimpse  of  some  one's 
meaning  which  we  have,  when  in  vulgar  phrase  we  say  we 
*  twig '  it  ?  Surely  an  altogether  specific  affection  of  our 
mind.  And  has  the  reader  never  asked  himself  what  kind 
of  a  mental  fact  is  his  intention  of  saying  a  thing  before  he 
has  said  it  ?  It  is  an  entirely  definite  intention,  distinct 
from  all  other  intentions,  an  absolutely  distinct  state  of 
consciousness,  therefore ;  and  yet  how  much  of  it  consists  of 
definite  sensorial  images,  either  of  words  or  of  things? 
Hardly  anything!  Linger,  and  the  words  and  things  come 
into  the  mind ;  the  anticipatory  intention,  the  divination  is 
there  no  more.  But  as  the  words  that  replace  it  arrive,  it 
welcomes  them  successively  and  calls  them  right  if  they 
agree  with  it,  it  rejects  them  and  calls  them  wrong  if  they 
do  not  It  has  therefore  a  nature  of  its  own  of  the  most 
positive  sort,  and  yet  what  can  we  say  about  it  without 
using  words  that  belong  to  the  later  mental  facts  that 
replace  it?  The  intention  to^ay^o-and-^o  is  the  only  name 
it  can  receive.  One  may  admit  that  a  good  third  of  our 
psychic  life  consists  in  these  rapid  premonitory  perspective 
views  of  schemes  of  thought  not  yet  articulate.  How 
comes  it  about  that  a  man  reading  something  aloud  for  the 
first  time  is  able  immediately  to  emphasize  all  his  words 
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aright,  tmless  from  the  very  first  be  have  a  sense  of  at 
least  the  form  of  the  sentence  yet  to  come,  which  sense  is 
fnaed  with  his  consciousness  of  the  present  word,  and  modi- 
fies its  emphasis  in  his  mind  so  as  to  make  him  give  it 
the  proper  accent  as  he  ntters  it?  Emphasis  of  this  kind 
is  almost  altogether  a  matter  of  grammatical  construction. 
If  we  read  '  no  more "  we  expect  presently  to  come  upon  a 
'than';  if  we  read  '  however '  at  the  outset  of  a  sentence 
it  is  a  '  yet,'  a  '  still,'  or  a  '  nevertheless,'  that  we  expect. 
A  noun  in  a  certain  position  demands  a  verb  in  a  certain 
mood  and  number,  in  another  position  it  expects  a  relative 
pronoun.  Adjectives  call  for  nouns,  verbs  for  adverbs,' 
etc.,  etc.  And  this  foreboding  of  the  coming  grammatical 
scheme  combined  with  each  successive  uttered  word  is  so 
practically  accurate  that  a  reader  incapable  of  understanding 
four  ideas  of  the  book  he  is  reading  aloud,  can  nevertheless 
read  it  with  the  most  dehcately  modulated  expression  of 
intelligeQce. 

Some  will  interpret  these  facts  by  calling  them  all  cases 
in  which  certain  images,  by  laws  of  association,  awaken 
others  so  very  rapidly  that  we  think  afterwards  we  felt  the 
very  ttndemoies  of  the  nascent  images  to  arise,  before  they  were 
actually  there.  For  this  school  the  only  possible  materials 
of  consciousness  are  images  of  a  perfectly  definite  nature. 
Tendencies  exist,  but  they  are  facts  for  the  outside  psychol- 
ogist rather  than  for  the  subject  of  the  observation.  The 
tendency  is  thus  a  psychical  zero  ;  only  its  results  are  felt. 

Now  what  I  contend  for,  and  accumulate  examples  to 
show,  is  that '  tendencies '  are  not  only  descriptions  from 
without,  but  that  they  are  among  the  objects  of  the  stream, 
which  is  thus  aware  of  them  from  within,  and  must  be 
described  as  in  very  large  measure  constituted  olfedings  of 
tendency,  often  so  vague  that  we  are  unable  to  name  them 
at  all.  It  is,  in  short,  the  re-instatement  of  the  vagne  to  its 
proper  place  in  our  mental  life  which  I  am  so  anxioaa  to 
press  on  the  attention.  Mr.  Galton  and  Prof.  Huxley  have, 
SB  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XVIII,  made  one  step  in  advance 
in  exploding  the  ridiculous  theory  of  Hume  and  Berkeley 
that  we  can  have  no  images  but  of  perfectly  definite  things. 
Another  is  made  in  the  overthrow  of  the  equally  ridiculous 
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notion  that,  whilst  simple  objective  qualities  are  revealed 
to  our  knowledge  in  subjective  feelings,  relations  are  not. 
But  these  reforms  are  not  half  sweeping  and  radical  enough. 
What  must  be  admitted  is  that  the  definite  images  of  tea- 
ditional  psychology  form  but  the  very  smallest  part  of  our 
minds  as  they  actually  live.  The  traditional  psychology 
talks  like  one  who  should  say  a  river  consists  of  nothing 
but  pailsfuly  spoonsful,  quartpotsful,  barrelsful,  and  other 
moulded  forms  of  water.  Even  were  the  pails  and  the  pots 
all  actually  standing  in  the  stream,  still  between  them  the 
free  water  would  continue  to  flow.  It  is  just  this  free  water 
of  consciousness  that  psychologists  resolutely  overlook. 
Every  definite  image  in  the  mind  is  steeped  and  dyed  in 
the  free  water  that  flows  round  it  With  it  goes  the  sense 
of  its  relations,  near  and  remote,  the  djdng  echo  of  whence 
it  came  to  us,  the  dawning  sense  of  whitiier  it  is  to  lead. 
The  significance,  the  value,  of  the  image  is  all  in  this  halo 
or  penumbra  that  surrounds  and  escorts  it, — or  rather  that 
is  fused  into  one  with  it  and  has  become  bone  of  its  bone 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh ;  leaving  it,  it  is  true,  an  image  of  the 
same  thing  it  was  before,  but  making  it  an  image  of  that 
thing  newly  taken  and  freshly  understood. 

What  is  that  shadowy  scheme  of  the  'form'  of  an 
opera,  play,  or  book,  which  remains  in  our  mind  and  on 
which  we  pass  judgment  when  the  actual  thing  is  done  ? 
What  is  our  notion  of  a  scientific  or  philosophical  system  ? 
Great  thinkers  have  vast  premonitory  glimpses  of  schemes 
of  relation  between  terms,  which  hardly  even  as  verbal 
images  enter  the  mind,  so  rapid  is  the  whole  process.*  We 
all  of  us  have  this  permanent  consciousness  of  whither  our 
thought  is  going.    It  is  a  feeling  like  any  other,  a  feeling 

*  Mozart  describes  thus  his  manDer  of  composing :  First  bits  and  crumbs 
of  the  piece  come  and  gradually  join  together  in  his  mind  ;  then  the  toul 
getting  warmed  to  the  work,  the  thing  grows  more  and  more,  "and  I 
spread  it  out  broader  and  clearer,  and  at  last  it  gets  almost  finished  in  my 
head,  even  when  it  is  a  long  piece,  so  that  I  can  see  the  whole  of  it  at  a 
Ringle  glance  in  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  handsome 
human  being ;  in  which  way  I  do  not  hear  it  in  my  imagination  at  all  •■ 
a  succession — the  way  It  must  come  later— but  all  at  once,  as  it  were.  It 
li  a  rare  feast  1  All  the  inventing  and  making  goes  on  in  me  as  in  a  beau* 
llf  ul  strong  dream.    But  the  best  of  all  is  the  hearing  cf  it  all  at  once, " 
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of  what  thoughts  are  next  to  arise,  before  they  have  arisen. 
This  field  of  view  of  consciousnesB  varies  very  much  in 
exteut,  depeudiug  largely  ou  the  degree  of  meutal  freshneBS 
or  fatigue.  When  very  fresh,  our  minds  carry  an  immense 
horizon  with  them.  The  present  image  shoots  its  perspec- 
tive far  before  it,  irradiating  in  advance  the  regions  in  which 
lie  the  thoughts  as  yet  unborn.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  halo  of  felt  relations  is  much  more  circumscribed.  And 
in  states  of  extreme  brain-fag  the  horizon  is  narrowed 
almost  to  the  passing  word, — the  associative  machinery, 
however,  providing  for  the  nest  word  turning  up  in  orderly 
sequence,  until  at  last  the  tired  thinker  is  led  to  some  kind 
of  a  conclusion.  At  certain  moments  he  may  hnd  himself 
doubting  whether  las  thoughts  have  not  come  to  a  full  stop ; 
but  the  vague  sense  of  a  plus  tdtra  makes  him  ever  struggle 
on  towards  a  more  definite  expression  of  what  it  may  be ; 
whilst  the  slowness  of  his  utterance  shows  how  difficult, 
under  such  conditions,  the  labor  of  thinking  must  be. 

The  awareness  that  our  definUe  thought  has  come  to  a 
stop  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  awareness  that 
our  thought  is  definitively  completed.  The  expression  of 
the  latter  state  of  mind  is  the  falling  inflection  which  be- 
tokens that  the  sentence  is  ended,  and  silence.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  former  state  is  '  hemming  and  hawing,'  at 
else  such  phrases  as  'et  cetera,'  or  'and  so  forth.'  Bnl 
notice  that  every  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  left  incomplete 
feels  differently  as  it  passes,  by  reason  of  the  premonitioQ 
we  have  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  end  it  The  'and  so 
forth '  casts  its  shadow  back,  and  is  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  object  of  the  thought  as  the  distinctest  of  images 
would  be. 

Again,  when  we  use  a  common  noun,  such  as  man,  in  a 
universal  sense,  as  signifying  all  possible  men,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  this  intention  on.our  part,  and  distinguish  it  care- 
fully from  our  intention  when  we  mean  a  certain  group  of 
men,  or  a  solitary  individual  before  us.  In  the  chapter  on 
Conception  we  shall  see  how  important  this  difference  of 
intention  is.  It  casts  its  influence  over  the  whole  of  the 
aenteuoe,  both  before  and  after  the  spot  in  which  the  word 
man  is  used. 
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Nothing  is  easier  than  to  symbolize  all  these  facts  in 
terms  of  brain-action.  Just  as  the  echo  of  the  whence^  the 
sense  of  the  starting  point  of  our  thought,  is  probably 
due  to  the  dying  excitement  of  processes  but  a  moment 
since  vividly  aroused ;  so  the  sense  of  the  whither,  the  fore- 
taste of  the  terminus,  must  be  due  to  the  waxing  excite- 
ment of  tracts  or  processes  which,  a  moment  hence,  will  be 
the  cerebral  correlatives  of  some  thing  which  a  moment 
hence  will  be  vividly  present  to  the  thought  Represented 
by  a  curve,  the  neurosis  underlying  consciousness  must  at 
any  moment  be  like  this : 


FlO  87. 


Each  point  of  the  horizontal  line  stands  for  some 
brain-tract  or  process.  The  height  of  the  curve  above 
the  line  stands  for  the  intensity  of  the  process.  All  the 
processes  are  present^  in  the  intensities  shown  by  the 
curve.  But  those  before  the  latter's  apex  tvere  more  in- 
tense a  moment  ago  ;  those  after  it  tviU  be  more  intense  a 
moment  hence.  If  I  recite  a,  &,  c,  c2,  e,/,  g,  at  the  moment 
of  uttering  (2,  neither  a,  &,  c,  nor  e,  /,  g,  are  out  of  my 
consciousness  altogether,  but  both,  after  their  respective 
fashions,  *  mix  their  dim  lights '  with  the  stronger  one  of 
the  (2,  because  their  neuroses  are  both  awake  in  some 
degree. 

There  is  a  common  class  of  mistakes  which  shows  how 
brain-processes  begin  to  be  excited  before  the  thoughts 
attached  to  them  are  dve — due,  that  is,  in  substantive  and 
vivid  form.  I  mean  those  mistakes  of  speech  or  writing 
by  which,  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  words,  "  we  mispronounce  or 
misspell  a  word,  by  introducing  into  it  a  letter  or  syllable 
of  some  other,  whose  turn  is  shortly  to  come  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  anticipated  word  is  substituted  for  the  one 
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which  ought  to  have  boon  expressed,"*  In  these  caaes 
one  of  two  things  must  have  happened:  either  some  local 
accident  of  nutrition  blocks  the  process  that  is  due,  eo  that 
other  processes  discharge  that  ought  as  yet  to  be  but  naa- 
ceatly  aroused;  or  some  opposite  local  accident  furthers 
the  latter  proccssta  and  makes  them  explode  before  their 
time.  lu  the  chapter  uu  Association  of  Ideas,  numerous 
instances  will  come  before  us  of  the  actual  effect  on  con- 
Bciousnesa  of  neuroses  not  yet  maximally  aroused. 

It  is  just  like  the  '  overtones '  in  music.  Different  in- 
struments give  the  '  same  note,'  but  eat-h  in  a  different 
voice,  because  each  gives  more  than  that  note,  namely,  vari- 
ous upper  harmonics  of  it  which  differ  from  one  instrument 
to  another.  They  are  not  separately  heurd  by  the  ear ; 
they  blend  with  the  fundamental  note,  and  suffuse  it,  and 
alter  it ;  and  even  so  do  the  waxing  and  waning  brain- 
processes  at  every  moment  blend  witb  and  suffuse  and  alter 
the  psychic  effect  of  the  processes  which  are  at  their  cul- 
minating point. 

Let  us  use  the  words  psychic  overtone,  ariff'asion,  oi /ringe, 
to  designate  the  influence  of  a  faint  brain-process  upon  our 
thought,  as  it  makes  it  aware  of  relations  and  objects  but 
dimly  pereeived.t 

If  we  then  consider  the  cognitive  /uruition  of  different 


•  Mental  Ptysiology.  §  SSS.  Dr.  Carpenter'i  expluutlon  Aitten  m&terl. 
fttlj  from  tbal  giveo  la  tlio  text. 

t  Cf.  also  S.  Strieker :  VorleBUDgen  Ober  sllg.  u.  eip.  Palbologfe  {1879), 
pp.  4S3-8,  501,  647;  Ronuines:  Origin  of  Human  Faculty,  p.  83.  It  Is  so 
hard  to  make  one's  self  cloir  tlial  I  may  advert  to  a  mlgunderstnadlDg  of 
my  views  by  the  late  Prof.  Tlios.  JVIaguire  of  Dublin  (Lectures  on  Philoso- 
phy, 1880).  This  author  considers  that  by  the  '  fringe'  I  mean  some  sort 
of  psychic  material  by  whicb  aensnllons  in  ibemselvea  separate  are  mado 
tocoberelogetlier,  and  wiii1lyaFi}-B  that  I  ought  to  "see  tbal  uniting senaa- 
tlons  by  their  ■  fringes '  l£  more  vairue  than  to  construct  the  univeneout 
of  oysters  by  platting  their  hwirds  "  (p.  311).  But  the  fringe,  as  I  use  the 
word.  meaoB  nothing  like  lliia ;  il  is  part  of  the  object  cogni*ed.~a\ibHAtitiv9 
TuoJifliataDd  Wtns*  appearing  to  the  mind  in  aJHngei(frHaCitmt.  Some  part* 
— Ihe  transitive  parts— of  our  slreain  of  thought  cognize  the  relations  rather 
(ban  Uie  things  ;  but  both  the  trniisiilvu  and  the  subataollve  parts  form  on* 
oODtlnuous  sireitm,  wiih  no  discriie  'sensationa' in  it  such  as  Prof,  Ha- 
fulre  supposes,  and  supposes  nic  to  siipjiose,  lo  be  tber«. 
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states  of  mind,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  difference  be- 
tween those  that  are  mere  '  acquaintance/  and  those  that 
are  *  knowledges-o&au^ '  (see  p.  221)  is  reducible  almost 
entirely  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  psychic  fringes  or 
overtones.  ELnowledge  about  a  thing  is  knowledge  of  its 
relations.  Acquaintance  with  it  is  limitation  to  the  bare 
impression  which  it  makes.  Of  most  of  its  relations  we  are 
only  aware  in  the  penumbral  nascent  way  of  a  '  fringe '  of 
unarticulated  affinities  about  it  And,  before  passing  to  the 
liext  topic  in  order,  I  must  say  a  little  of  this  sense  of 
affinity,  as  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
subjective  stream. 

In  all  our  voluntary  thinking  there  is  some  topic  or 
subject  about  which  all  the  members  of  the  thought  revolve. 
Half  the  time  this  topic  is  a  problem,  a  gap  we  cannot 
yet  fill  with  a  definite  picture,  word,  or  phrase,  but  which,  in 
the  manner  described  some  time  back,  infiuences  us  in  an 
intensely  active  and  determinate  psychic  way.  Whatever 
may  be  the  images  and  phrases  that  pass  before  us,  we  feel 
their  relation  to  this  aching  gap.  To  fill  it  up  is  our 
thoughts'  destiny.  Some  bring  us  nearer  to  that  consum- 
mation. Some  the  gap  negates  as  quite  irrelevant  Each 
Bwims  in  a  felt  fringe  of  relations  of  which  the  aforesaid 
gap  is  the  term.  Or  instead  of  a  definite  gap  we  may 
merely  carry  a  mood  of  interest  about  with  us.  Then, 
however  vague  the  mood,  it  wiU  stiU  act  in  the  same  way, 
throwing  a  mantle  of  felt  affinity  over  such  representa- 
tions, entering  the  mind,  as  suit  it,  and  tingeing  with  the 
feeling  of  tediousness  or  discord  all  those  with  which  it 
has  no  concern. 

Belation,  then,  to  our  topic  or  interest  is  constantly  felt 
in  the  fringe,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  harmony  and 
discord,  of  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  the  topic.  When 
the  sense  of  furtherance  is  there,  we  are  'all  right;'  with 
the  sense  of  hindrance  we  are  dissatisfied  and  perplexed, 
and  cast  about  us  for  other  thoughts.  Now  any  thought 
the  quality  of  whose  fringe  lets  us  feel  ourselves  '  all  right,' 
is  an  acceptable  member  of  our  thinking,  whatever  kind  of 
thought  it  may  otherwise  be.  Provided  we  only  feel  it 
to  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  relations  in  which  the  in- 
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tereating  topic  also  lies,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  o 
it  a  relevant  and  appropriate  portion  of  oar  train  of  ideas. 

for  the  important  thing  about  a  train  of  thought  is  its 
cOTiduaion.  That  is  the  ineaning,  or,  as  we  say,  the  topic  of 
the  thought  That  is  what  abides  when  all  its  other  mem- 
bora  have  faded  from  memory.  Usually  this  conclusion  is 
a  word  or  phrase  or  particular  image,  or  practical  attitude 
or  resolve,  whether  rising  to  answer  a  problem  or  fill  a 
pre-existing  gap  that  worried  us,  or  whether  aecidentally 
Btumbled  on  in  revery.  lu  either  case  it  stands  out  from 
the  other  segments  of  the  stream  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
interest  attaching  to  it.  This  interest  arrests  it,  makes  a 
sort  of  crisis  of  it  when  it  comes,  induces  attention  upon  it 
and  makes  ua  treat  it  in  a  substantive  way. 

The  parts  of  the  stream  that  precede  these  substantiTe 
conclusions  are  but  the  means  of  the  latter's  attainmeuL 
And,  provided  the  same  concluaiou  be  reached,  the  means 
may  be  as  mutable  as  we  like,  for  the '  meaning '  of  the  stream 
of  thought  will  be  the  same.  What  difference  does  it  make 
what  the  means  are?  "Qu'importe  le  Jlacon,  pourvu  gu'on 
ad  Vivrease?"  The  relative  unimportance  of  the  means 
appears  from  the  fact  that  when  the  couclusion  is  there,  we 
have  always  forgotten  most  of  tlie  steps  preceding  its  attain- 
ment When  we  have  uttered  a  proposition,  we  are  rarely 
able  a  moment  afterwards  to  recall  our  eiact  words,  though 
we  can  express  it  in  different  words  easily  enough.  The 
practical  upshot  of  a  book  we  read  remains  with  us,  though 
we  may  not  recall  one  of  its  sentences. 

The  dqIt  paradox  would  seem  to  lie  in  supposing  that 
the  fringe  of  felt  affinity  and  discord  can  be  the  same  in 
two  heterogeneous  sets  of  images.  Take  a  train  of  words 
passing  through  the  mind  and  leading  to  a  certain  conclu- 
sion oil  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  almost 
wordless  set  of  tactile,  visual  and  other  fancies  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Can  the  halo,  fringe,  or  scheme  in 
which  we  feel  the  words  to  lie  be  the  same  as  that  in  which 
we  feel  the  images  to  lie  ?  Does  not  the  discrepancy  of 
terms  involve  a  discrepancy  of  felt  relations  among  them  ? 

If  the  terms  be  taken  qud  mere  sensations,  it  assur- 
edly does.    For  instance,  the  words  may  rhyme  with  each 
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other, — ^the  yisual  images  can  have  no  such  affinity  as  that. 
Bat  qud  thoughts,  qvd  sensations  understood^  the  words  have 
contracted  by  long  association  fringes  of  mutual  repugnance 
or  affinity  with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusion,  which 
run  exactly  parallel  with  like  fringes  in  the  visual,  tactile 
and  other  ideas.  The  most  important  element  of  these 
fringes  is,  I  repeat,  the  mere  feeling  of  harmony  or  discord, 
of  a  right  or  wrong  direction  in  the  thought  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  the  best  analysis  of  this 
fact,  and  his  words,  often  quoted,  deserve  to  be  quoted  again. 
The  chapter  is  entitled  ''What  is  the  cause  that  nonsense 
BO  often  escapes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  by 
the  reader  ?"  The  author,  in  answering  this  question,  makes 
{yider  alia)  the  following  remarks :  * 

'*  That  oonneotion  [he  says]  or  relation  which  comes  gradually  to  sub- 
UBt  among  the  different  words  of  a  language,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
speak  it,  ...  is  merely  consequent  on  this,  that  those  words  are 
employed  as  signs  of  connected  or  related  things.  It  is  an  axiom  in 
geometry  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
It  may,  in  like  manner,  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  in  psychology  that 
ideas  associated  by  the  same  idea  will  associate  one  another.  Hence  it 
will  happen  that  if,  from  experiencing  the  connection  of  two  things, 
there  results,  as  infallibly  there  will  result,  an  association  between  the 
ideas  or  notions  annexed  to  them,  as  each  idea  will  moreover  be  asso- 
dated  by  its  sign,  there  will  likewise  be  an  association  between  the  ideas 
of  the  signs.  Hence  the  sounds  considered  as  signs  will  be  conceived  to 
have  a  connection  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  the  things 
signified ;  I  say,  the  sounds  considered  as  signs;  for  this  way  of  consid- 
ering them  constantly  attends  us  in  speaking,  writing,  hearing,  and 
reading.  When  we  purposely  abstract  from  it,  and  regard  them  merely 
as  sounds,  we  are  instantly  sensible  that  they  are  quite  unconnected,  and 
have  no  other  relation  than  what  ariseth  from  similitude  of  tone  or 
accent.  But  to  consider  them  in  this  manner  commonly  results  from 
previous  design,  and  requires  a  kind  of  effort  which  is  not  exerted  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  speech.  In  ordinary  use  they  are  regarded  solely  as 
signs,  or,  rather,  they  are  confounded  with  the  things  they  signify;  the 
oonsequence  of  which  is  that,  in  the  manner  just  now  explained,  we  come 
insensibly  to  conceive  a  connection  among  them  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  that  of  which  sounds  are  naturally  susceptible. 

''Now  this  conception,  habit,  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  call  it  which 
you  please,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  frequent  use  of  language 
and  by  the  structure  of  it.  Language  is  the  sole  channel  through  whioh 


*  George  Ctoipbell:  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  book  n.  chap.  vn. 
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we  communicate  onr  knowledge  and  discoveries  to  ottiets,  &nd  ttirongh 
which  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  others  are  communicated  to  us. 
By  reiterated  recourse  to  this  medium,  it  necessarily  bappens  that 
when  things  are  related  to  each  other,  the  words  signifying  those 
things  are  more  commonly  brought  together  in  discourse.  Hence  the 
words  and  names  by  themselves,  by  customary  vicinity,  contract  ii 
fancy  a  relation  additional  to  that  which  they  derive  purely  from  being 
the  symbols  of  related  things.  Farther,  this  tendency  is  strengthened 
by  the  structure  of  language.  All  languages  whatever,  even  the  most 
barbarous,  as  far  as  hath  yet  appeared,  are  of  a  regular  and  analogical 
make.  The  consequence  is  that  similar  relations  in  things  will  be  e 
pressed  similarly  ;  that  is,  by  similar  inflecliona.  derivations,  composi- 
tions, arrangement  of  words,  or  juxtaposition  of  particles,  according  ti 
the  genius  or  graramatioal  form  of  the  particular  tongue.  Now  as,  by 
the  habitual  use  of  a  language  (even  though  it  were  quite  irregular), 
the  signs  would  insensibly  become  connected  in  the  imagination  wher- 
ever the  things  signified  are  connected  in  nature,  so,  by  the  regular 
structure  of  a  language,  this  connection  among  the  signs  is  conceived 
as  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  their  archetypes." 

If  we  koow  Euglitih  and  Freuch  and  begin  a  sentence  in 
French,  all  the  later  words  that  come  are  Freuch ;  we  hardly 
ever  drop  into  English.  And  this  affinity  of  the  French 
words  for  each  other  is  not  something  merely  operating  me- 
chanically as  a  brain-law,  it  is  something  we  feel  at  the  time. 
Our  understanding  of  a  French  sentence  heard  never  falls 
to  80  low  an  ebb  that  we  are  not  aware  that  the  words  lin- 
guistically belong  together.  Our  attention  can  hardly  so 
wander  that  if  an  English  word  be  suddenly  introduced  we 
shall  not  start  at  tlie  change.  Such  a  vague  sense  as  this 
of  the  words  belonging  together  is  the  very  miuimum  of 
fringe  that  can  accompany  them,  if  'thought'  at  all. 
Usually  the  Tague  perception  that  all  the  words  we  hear 
belong  to  the  same  language  and  to  the  same  special  vocab- 
ulary in  that  language,  and  that  the  grammatical  sequence 
is  familiar,  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
what  we  hear  is  sense.  But  if  an  unusual  foreign  word 
be  introduced,  if  the  grammar  trip,  or  if  a  term  from  an 
incongruous  vocabulary  suddenly  appear,  such  as  '  rat- 
trap  '  or  '  plumber's  bill '  in  a  philosophical  discourse,  the 
sentence  detonates,  as  it  were,  we  receive  a  shock  from  the 
incongruity,  and  the  drowsy  assent  is  gone.  The  feeling  of 
ratiooality  la  these  cases  seems  rather  a  negative  than  a 
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positive  tliingy  being  the  mere  absence  of  shock,  or  sense 
of  discord,  between  the  terms  of  thought. 

So  delicate  and  incessant  is  this  recognition  by  the 
mind  of  the  mere  fitness  of  words  to  be  mentioned  together 
that  the  slightest  misreading,  such  as  'casualty'  for 
'causality,'  or  'perpetual'  for  'perceptual,'  will  be  cor- 
rected by  a  listener  whose  attention  is  so  relaxed  that  he 
gets  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  at  all. 

Conversely,  if  words  do  belong  to  the  same  vocabulary, 
and  if  the  giammatical  strocture  is  correct,  sentences  with 
absolutely  no  meaning  may  be  uttered  in  good  faith  and 
pass  unchallenged.  Discourses  at  prayer^eetings.  re- 
shuffling  the  same  collection  of  cant  phrases,  and  the  whole 
genus  of  penny-a-line-isms  and  newspaper-reporter's 
flourishes  give  illustrations  of  this.  "  The  birds  filled  the 
tree-tops  with  their  morning  song,  making  the  air  moist, 
cool,  and  pleasant,"  is  a  sentence  I  remember  reading  once 
in  a  report  of  some  athletic  exercises  in  Jerome  Park.  It 
was  probably  written  unconsciously  by  the  hurried  re- 
porter, and  read  uncritically  by  many  readers.  An  entire 
volume  of  784  pages  lately  published  in  Boston*  is  com- 
posed of  stuff  like  this  passage  picked  out  at  random  : 

'*The  flow  of  the  efferent  flaids  of  all  these  vessels  from  their  out- 
lets at  the  terminal  loop  of  each  culminate  link  on  the  surface  of  the 
nuclear  organism  is  continuous  as  their  respective  atmospheric  fruitage 
up  to  the  altitudinal  limit  of  their  expansibility,  whence,  when  atmos- 
phered  by  like  but  coalescing  essences  from  higher  altitudes,— those 
sensibly  expressed  as  the  essential  qualities  of  external  forms, — they 
descend,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  afferents  of  the  nuclear  organ- 
ism." t 

*  Subetantialism  or  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  by  '  Jean  Story '  (1879). 

f  M.  Q.  Tarde,  quoting  (iu  Delboeuf ,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  Rdves  (1885),  p. 
836)  some  nonsense-verses  from  a  dream,  says  they  show  how  prosodio 
forms  may  subsist  in  a  mind  from  which  logical  rules  are  effaced.  .  .  . 
I  was  able,  in  dreaming,  to  preserve  the  faculty  of  finding  two  words  which 
rhymed,  to  appreciate  the  rhyme,  to  fill  up  the  verse  as  it  first  presented 
itself  with  other  words  which,  added,  gave  the  right  number  of  syllables, 
and  yet  I  was  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  the  words.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  words  called  each  other  up.  without  calling  up 
their  sense.  .  .  .  Even  when  awake,  it  is  more  difiScult  to  ascend  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word  than  to  pnss  from  one  word  to  another ;  or  to  put  it 
otherwise,  U  u  harder  to  be  a  ihinker  than  to  be  a  rhetorician,  and  on  the 
whole  nothing  is  commoner  than  trains  of  words  not  understood." 
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There  are  every  year  works  published  whose  contents 
show  them  to  be  by  real  lunatics.  To  the  reader,  the 
book  quoted  from  seems  pure  nonsense  from  bef^inning  to 
end.  It  is  impossible  to  divine,  in  such  a  case,  just  what 
sort  of  feeling  of  rational  relation  between  the  words  may 
have  appeared  to  the  author's  mind.  The  border  line 
between  objective  sense  and  nonsense  is  hard  to  draw ; 
that  between  subjective  sense  and  nonsense,  impossible. 
Subjectively,  any  collocation  of  words  may  make  sense — 
even  the  wildest  words  in  a  dream — if  one  only  does  not 
doubt  their  belonging  together.  Take  the  obscurer  pas- 
sages in  Hegel :  it  is  a  fair  question  wliether  the  rationality 
included  in  them  be  anything  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
words  all  belong  to  a  common  vocabulary,  and  are  strung 
together  on  a  scheme  of  predication  and  relation, — imme- 
diacy, self-relation,  and  what  not, — which  has  habitually 
reonrred.  Tet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
subjective  feeling  of  the  rationality  ot  these  sentences  was 
strong  in  the  writer  as  he  penned  them,  or  even  that  some 
readers  by  straining  may  have  reproduced  it  in  themselves. 

To  sum  np,  certain  kinds  of  verbal  associate,  certain 
grammatical  expectations  fulfilled,  stand  for  a  good  part  of 
onr  impression  that  a  sentence  has  a  meaning  and  is 
dominated  by  the  Unity  of  one  Thought  Nonsense  in 
grammatical  form  sounds  half  rational;  sense  with  gram- 
matical sequence  upset  sounds  nonsensical ;  e.g.,  "  Elba  the 
Napoleon  English  faith  had  banished  broken  to  he  Saint 
because  Helena  at"  Finally,  there  is  about  each  word  the 
psychic  '  overtone '  of  feeling  that  it  brings  us  nearer  to  a 
iorefelt  conclusion.  Suffuse  all  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
as  they  pass,  with  these  three  fringes  or  haloes  of  relation, 
let  the  conclusion  seem  worth  arriving  at,  and  all  will 
admit  the  sentence  to  be  an  expression  of  thoroughly 
continuous,  unified,  and  rational  thought.* 

*  We  tblak  It  odd  (hat  young  children  aliauld  listcD  with  luch  npt 
ntlcntlon  to  the  rendlog  of  Blorles  uiprc&sed  la  words  h&U  of  which  they 
Hi)  not  underBland.  and  of  none  of  which  they  ask  the  meaning.  But 
their  thinking  Ib  In  form  just  what  ours  Ib  when  It  Is  rapid.  Both  of  uj 
make  flying  Unpaovcr  large  portions  of  Ibe  MDteDceBUllcred  and  we  give 
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Each  word,  in  such  a  sentence,  is  felt,  not  only  as  a 
word,  but  as  having  a  meaning.  The  '  meaning '  of  a  word 
taken  thus  dynamicallj  in  a  sentence  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  its  meaning  when  taken  statically  or  without  con- 
text The  dynamic  meaning  is  usually  reduced  to  the  bare 
fringe  we  have  described,  of  felt  suitability  or  unfitness  to 
the  context  and  conclusion.  The  static  meaning,  when  the 
word  is  concrete,  as  '  table,'  *  Boston,'  consists  of  sensory 
images  awakened ;  when  it  is  abstract,  as  '  criminal  legisla- 
tion,' '  fallacy,'  the  meaning  consists  of  other  words  aroused, 
forming  the  so-called  *  definition.' 

Hegel's  celebrated  dictum  that  pure  being  is  identical 
with  pure  nothing  results  from  his  taking  the  words  stati- 
cally, or  without  the  fringe  they  wear  in  a  context  Taken 
in  isolation,  they  agree  in  the  single  point  of  awakening  no 
sensorial  images.  But  taken  dynamically,  or  as  significant, 
— ^as  thought^ — their  fringes  of  relation,  their  affinities  and 
repugnances,  their  function  and  meaning,  are  felt  and 
understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed. 

Such  considerations  as  these  remove  all  appearance  of 
paradox  from  those  cases  of  extremely  deficient  visual  im- 
agery of  whose  existence  Mr.  Galton  has  made  us  aware  (see 
below).  An  exceptionally  intelligent  friend  informs  me  that 
he  can  frame  no  image  whatever  of  the  appearance  of  his 
breakfast-table.  When  asked  how  he  then  remembers  it  at 
all,  he  says  he  simple  '  knows '  that  it  seated  four  people,  and 
was  covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which  were  a  butter- 
dish, a  coffee-pot,  radishes,  and  so  forth.  The  mind-stuff 
of  which  this  '  knowing'  is  made  seems  to  be  verbal  images 
exclusively.  But  if  the  words  *  coffee,'  *  bacon,'  •  muffins,' 
and  '  eggs '  lead  a  man  to  speak  to  his  cook,  to  pay  his 
bills,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  morrow's  meal  exactly  as 
visual  and  gustatory  memories  would,  why  are  they  not, 

attention  only  to  substantiye  starting  points,  turning  points,  and  conclu- 
sions here  and  tbere.  All  the  rest,  *  substantive  '  and  separately  intelligible 
as  it  may  poieniiMy  be,  actually  serves  only  as  so  much  transitive  material. 
It  is  intemcdal  consciousness,  giving  us  the  sense  of  continuity,  but  having 
no  significance  apart  from  its  mere  gnp-filling  function.  The  children 
probably  feel  no  gap  when  through  a  lot  of  unintelligible  words  they  ara 
swiftly  carried  to  a  familiar  and  intelligible  terminus. 


ncated  ;  and  I  remember  diatiactly  that  it  was  at  least  two  ye&re  beforv 

this  time  that  I  begao  to  ask  myself  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
nniTerse.     My  age  was  then  about  eight,  not  over  nine  years. 

"Of  the  form  of  the  earth,  I  had  no  idea  in  my  childhood,  except 
that,  from  a  look  at  a  map  of  the  hemispheres,  I  inferred  there  were 
two  immense  disks  of  matter  lying  near  each  other.  I  also  believed  the 
sun  and  moon  to  be  round,  flat  plates  of  illuminating  matter  ;  and  for 
those  luminaries  I  entertained  a  sort  of  reverence  on  account  of  tbeir 
power  of  Ughting  and  heating  the  earth.  1  thought  from  their  coming 
up  and  going  down,  travelling  across  the  sky  in  so  regular  a  manner 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  something  having  power  to  govern  their 
oouree,  I  believed  the  sun  went  into  a  bole  at  ihe  west  and  came  out 
of  another  at  the  east,  travelhng  through  a  great  tube  in  the  earth,  de- 
Boribing  the  same  curve  as  it  seemed  to  describe  in  the  sky.  The  stars 
seemed  to  mo  to  be  tiny  lights  studded  in  the  sky. 

"The  source  from  which  the  universe  came  was  the  question  about 
which  my  mind  revolved  in  a  vain  struggle  to  grasp  it,  or  rather  to 
fight  the  way  up  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  When  I  bad  occupied 
myself  with  this  subject  a  considerable  time,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a 
matter  much  greater  than  my  mind  could  comprehend  ;  and  1  r 
ber  well  that  I  became  so  appalled  at  ita  mystery  and  so  bewildered  at 
my  inability  to  grapple  with  it  that  I  laid  tbo  subject  aside  and  out  of 
my  mind,  glad  to  escape  being,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  a  vortcJiof  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Though  I  felt  relieved  at  this  escape,  yel  I  could  not 
resbt  the  desire  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  I  returned  to  the  subject ;  but 
u  before,  I  left  it,  after  thinking  it  over  for  some  time.  In  this  state  of 
perplexity,  T  hoped  all  the  time  to  get  at  the  truth,  still  believing  that 
the  more  I  gave  thought  to  the  subject,  the  more  my  mind  would  pene- 
trate the  mystery.  Thus  I  was  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock,  returning  to 
the  subject  and  recoiling  from  it,  till  I  came  to  school. 

"I  remember  that  my  mother  once  told  me  about  a  being  np  above, 
pointingherfinger  towards  the  sky  and  with  a  solemn  look  on  hercona- 
tenance,  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstance  which  led  to  this  communica- 
tion. When  she  mentioned  the  myslerious  being  up  in  the  sky,  I  was 
eager  to  take  bold  of  the  subject,  and  plied  her  with  questions  concern- 
ing the  form  and  appearance  of  this  unknown  being,  asking  if  it  was 
the  sun,  moon,  or  one  of  the  stars.  I  knew  she  meant  that  there  was  a 
living  one  somewhere  up  in  the  sky  ;  but  when  1  realized  that  she  conid  ' 
not  answer  my  questiona,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  feeling  sorrowful  that 
I  could  not  obtain  a  deBnite  idea  of  the  mysterious  living  oi 

"One  day,  while  we  were  haj-ing  in  afield,  there  was  a  series  of  heavy 
thunder-claps.     I  asked  one  of  my  brothers  where  Ihcy  came  from.  He   | 
pointed  to  the  slcy  and  made  a  wgzag  motion  with  his  finger,  signifyinj;    i 
lightning.     I  imagined  there  was  a  grest  man  somewhere  in  the  bina    i 
vault,  who  made  a  loud  noise  with  his  voice  out  of  it ;  and  each  time  I 
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lieard  *  a  thunder-clap  I  was  frightened,  and  looked  up  at  theskj,  fear- 
ing he  was  speaking  a  threatening  word."  t 

Here  we  may  pause.  The  reader  sees  by  this  time  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  what  sort  of  mind-stuff,  in 
what  quality  of  imagery,  his  thinking  goes  on.  The  only 
images  intrinaioaBy  important  are  the  halting-places,  the 
substantive  conclusions,  provisional  or  final,  of  the  thought 
Throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  stream,  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tion are  everything,  and  the  terms  related  almost  naught 
These  feelings  of  relation,  these  psychic  overtones,  halos, 
suffusions,  or  fringes  about  the  terms,  may  be  the  same 
in  very  different  systems  of  imagery.  A  diagram  may  help 
to  accentuate  this  indifference  of  the  mental  means  where 
the  end  is  the  same.  Let  A  be  some  experience  from 
which  a  number  of  thinkers  start.  Let  Z  be  the  practical 
conclusion  rationally  inferrible  from  it.  One  gets  to  the 
conclusion  by  one  line,  another  by  another ;  one  follows  a 
course  of  English,  another  of 
German,  verbal  imagery. 
With  one,  visual  images  pre- 
dominate; with  another,  tac- 
tile. Some  trains  are  tinged 
with  emotions,  others  not; 
some  are  very  abridged,  syn- 
thetic and  rapid,  others,  hesi- 
tating and  broken  into  many  steps.  But  when  the  penul- 
timate terms  of  all  the  trains,  however  differing  inter  m, 
finally  shoot  into  the  same  conclusion,  we  say  and  rightly 
say,  that  all  the  thinkers  have  had  substantially  the  same 
thought     It  would  probably  astound  each  of  them  beyond 

*  Not  literally  heard,  of  course.  Deaf  mutes  are  quick  to  perceive 
shocks  and  Jars  that  can  he  felt,  even  when  so  slight  as  to  he  unnoticed  hy 
those  who  can  hear. 

t  Quoted  hy  Samuel  Porter :  'Is  Thought  possible  without  Language?' 
in  Princeton  ReTiew,  67th  year,  pp.  lOS-18  (Jan.  1881  ?).  Cf.  also  W.  W. 
Ireland :  The  Blot  upon  the  Brain  (1886),  Paper  X,  part  n  ;  Q,J.  Romanes : 
Mental  ETolution  in  Man,  pp.  81-88,  and  references  therein  made.  Prof. 
Max  Mnller  gives  a  very  complete  history  of  this  controversy  in  pp.  80-94  of 
his  '  Science  of  Thought '  (1887).  His  own  view  is  that  Thought  and  Speech 
are  inseparable ;  hut  under  speech  he  includes  any  conceivable  sort  of  sym- 
bolism or  even  mental  imagery,  and  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  word- 
less sununary  glimpses  which  we  have  of  systems  of  relation  and  direction. 
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measure  to  be  let  into  his  neighbor's  mind  and  to  find  now 
different  the  scenery  there  was  from  that  in  his  own. 

Thought  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  Algebra,  as  Berkeley  long  ago 
said,  ''in  whioh,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  marked  hf 
each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  requisite  that  in 
every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your  thoughts  that  par- 
ticular quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for."  Mr.  Lewes 
has  developed  this  algebra-analogy  so  well  that  I  mast 
quote  his  words : 

**  The  leading  characteristic  of  algebra  is  that  of  operation  on  rela- 
tions. This  also  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Thought.  Algebra  can- 
not exist  without  values,  nor  Thought  without  Feelings.  The  operations 
are  so  many  blank  forms  till  the  values  are  assigned.  Words  are  va- 
cant sounds,  ideas  are  blank  forms,  unless  they  symbolize  images  and 
sensations  which  are  their  values.  Nevertheless  it  is  rigorously  tme, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  analysts  carry  on  very  extensive 
operations  with  blank  forms,  never  pausing  to  supply  the  symbols  with 
values  until  the  calculation  is  completed;  and  ordinary  men,  no  less 
than  philosophers,  carry  on  long  trains  of  thought  without  pausing  to 
translate  their  ideas  (words)  into  images.  .  .  •  Suppose  some  one  from 
a  distance  shouts  *  a  lion  I '  At  once  the  man  starts  in  alarm.  .  .  • 
To  the  man  the  word  is  not  only  an  .  .  .  expression  of  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  of  lions,  capable  of  recalling  various  experiences,  but  is 
also  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  a  connected  series  of  thoughts  without 
recalling  any  of  those  experiences,  without  reviving  an  image,  however 
faint,  of  the  lion — simply  as  a  sign  of  a  certain  relation  Included  in  the 
complex  so  named.  Like  an  algebraic  symbol  it  may  be  operated  on 
without  conveying  other  significance  than  an  abstract  relation  :  it  is  a 
sign  of  Danger,  related  to  fear  with  all  its  motor  sequences.  Its  logical 
position  suffices.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  substitxUions  which  require  a  secondary 
process  when  what  is  s3rmbolized  by  them  is  translated  into  the  images 
and  experiences  it  replaces;  and  this  secondary  process  is  frequently  not 
performed  at  all,  generally  only  performed  to  a  very  small  extent.  Let 
anyone  closely  examine  what  has  passed  in  his  mind  when  he  has  con- 
structed a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  fewness 
and  faintness  of  the  images  which  have  accompanied  the  ideiis.  Sup- 
pose you  inform  me  that  *  the  blood  rushed  violently  from  the  man^s 
heart,  quickening  his  pulse  at  the  sight  of  his  enemy.'  Of  the  many  la- 
tent images  in  this  phrase,  how  many  were  salient  in  your  mind  and  in 
mine  f  Probably  two — the  man  and  his  enemy — and  these  images  were 
faint.  Images  of  blood,  heart,  violent  rushing,  pulse,  quickening,  and 
sight,  were  either  not  revived  at  all,  or  were  passing  shadows.  Had 
any  such  images  arisen,  they  would  have  hampered  thought,  retarding 
the  logical  process  of  judgment  by  irrelevant  connections.  The  symbols 
had  substituted  relations  for  these  values,  .  .  .  There  are  no  images  of 
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twothiogsand  three  things,  when  I  say  Hwo  and  three  equal  five;' 
there  are  simply  fkmiliar  symbols  having  precise  relations.  .  .  .  The 
verbal  symbol  *  horse,'  which  stands  for  all  our  experiences  of  horses, 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  Thought,  without  recalling  one  of  the  images 
clustered  in  the  perception  of  horses,  just  as  the  sight  of  a  horse's  form 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  recognition  without  recalling  the  sound  of  its 
neighing  or  its  tramp,  its  qualities  as  an  animal  of  draught,  and  so 
forth.* 

It  need  only  be  added  that  as  the  Algebrist,  though  the 
sequence  of  his  terms  is  fixed  by  their  relations  rather  than 
by  their  several  values,  must  give  a  real  value  to  the^noZ  one 
he  reaches ;  so  the  thinker  in  words  must  let  his  conclud- 
ing word  or  phrase  be  translated  into  its  full  sensible-image- 
value,  under  penalty  of  the  thought  being  left  unrealized 
and  pale. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  sensible  continuity 
and  unity  of  our  thought  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent 
discreteness  of  the  words,  images,  and  other  means  by 
virhich  it  seems  to  be  carried  on.  Between  all  their  sub- 
stantive elements  there  is  '  transitive  '  consciousness,  and 
the  words  and  images  are  <  fringed,'  and  not  as  discrete  as 
to  a  careless  view  they  seem.  Let  us  advance  now  to  the 
next  head  in  our  description  of  Thought's  stream. 

^^Human  thought  appears  to  deal  with  objects  independent 
of  itsdf;  that  is,  it  is  cognitive,  or  possesses  the  function  of 
knovnng. 

For  Absolute  Idealism,  the  infinite  Thought  and  its  ob- 
jects are  one.  The  Objects  are,  through  being  thought ; 
the  eternal  Mind  is,  through  thinking  them.  Were  a 
human  thought  alone  in  the  world  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  any  other  assumption  regarding  ii  Whatever 
it  might  have  before  it  would  be  its  vision,  would  be  there, 
in  its  '  there,'  or  then,  in  its  *  then ' ;  and  the  question  would 
never  arise  whether  an  extra-mental  duplicate  of  it  existed  or 
not  The  reason  why  we  all  believe  that  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  have  a  duplicate  existence  outside,  is  that  there 
are  many  human  thoughts,  each  with  the  same  objects,  as 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  8d  Series,  Problem  iv,  chapters.    Com- 
pare also  Victor  Egger :  La  Parole  Intlrieure  (Paris,  1881),  chap.  vi. 
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ve  cannot  lielp  supposiug.  The  judgment  that  my  thoaght 
has  the  same  object  as  his  thought  is  what  makes  the 
psychologist  call  my  thought  cognitive  of  an  outer  reality. 
The  judgment  that  my  own  past  thought  and  my  own  pres- 
ent thought  are  of  the  aame  object  is  what  makes  me  take 
the  object  out  of  either  and  project  it  by  a  sort  of  triangn- 
latiou  into  hq  iudopeudeut  position,  from  which  it  may 
appear  to  both.  Sameness  in  a  multiplicity  of  objective 
appearances  is  thus  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  realities 
outside  of  thought*  In  Chapter  XII  we  shall  have  to  take 
up  the  judgment  of  sameness  again. 

To  show  that  the  question  of  reality  being  extra-mental 
or  not  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  absence  of  repeated  ex- 
periences of  the  aariie,  take  the  example  of  an  altogether 
unprecedented  experience,  such  as  a  new  taste  in  the  throats 
Is  it  a  subjective  quality  of  feeling,  or  an  objective  quality 
felt  ?  You  do  not  even  ask  the  question  at  this  point.  It 
is  simply  that  taste.  But  if  a  doctor  hears  you  describe  it, 
and  says :  "  Ha !  Now  you  know  what  Iteartbum  is,"  then 
it  becomes  a  quality  already  existent  extra  mentem  tvam, 
which  you  in  turn  have  come  upon  and  learned.  The  first 
spaces,  times,  things,  qualities,  experienced  by  the  child 
probably  appear,  like  tlie  first  heartburn,  in  this  absolute 
way,  as  simple  beings,  neither  in  nor  out  of  thought  Bat 
later,  by  having  other  thoughts  than  this  present  one,  and 
making  repeated  judgments  of  sameness  among  their  ob- 
jects, he  coiToborates  in  himself  the  notion  of  realities, 
past  and  distant  as  well  as  present,  which  realities  no  one 
single  thought  either  possesses  or  engenders,  but  which  all 
may  contemplate  and  know.  This,  as  was  stated  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  relatively 
uncritical  non-idealistic  point  of  view  of  all  natural  science, 
beyond  wliich  this  book  cannot  go.  A  mind  which  has 
become  conscions  of  its  own  cognitive  function,  plays  what 
we  have  called  '  the  psychologist '  upon  itself.  It  not  only 
knows  the  things  that  appear  before  it ;  it  knows  that  it 

*If  but  one  peraon  ieeian  apparition  we  consider  It  bis  priTile  hftllucl- 
DstloD.    If  more  Ibaa  one,  we  begin  to  tblnk  It  msj'  be  ■  retl  eitenul 
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knows  them.    This  stage  of  reflective  condition  is,  more  or 
less  explicitly,  our  habitual  adult  state  of  mind. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  primitive.  The  con- 
sciousness of  objects  must  come  first.  We  seem  to  lapse 
into  this  primordial  condition  when  consciousness  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  inhalation  of  anaasthetics  or 
during  a  faint  Many  persons  testify  that  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  ansBsthetic  process  objects  are  still  cognized  whilst 
the  thought  of  self  is  lost    Professor  Herzen  says :  * 

'*  During  the  syncope  there  is  absolute  psychic  annihilation,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  consciousness ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  coming  to,  one  has 
at  a  certain  momenta  vague,  limitless,  infinite  feeling— a  sense  of  exist- 
ence in  general  without  the  least  trace  of  distinction  between  the  me  and 
the  not-me/* 

Dr.  Shoemaker  of  Philadelphia  describes  during  the 
deepest  conscious  stage  of  ether-intoxication  a  vision  of 

'*  two  endless  parallel  lines  in  swift  longitudinal  motion  .  .  .  on  a  uni- 
form misty  background  .  .  .  together  with  a  constant  sound  or  whirr, 
not  loud  but  distinct  .  .  .  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  paral- 
lel lines.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  occupied  the  whole  field.  There  were 
present  no  dreams  or  visions  in  any  way  connected  with  human  affairs, 
no  ideas  or  impressions  akin  to  anything  in  past  experience,  no  emo- 
tions, of  course  no  idea  of  personality.  There  was  no  conception  as  to 
what  being  it  was  that  was  regarding  the  two  lines,  or  that  there  existed 
any  such  thing  as  such  a  being ;  the  lines  and  waves  were  all."  f 

Similarly  a  friend  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  quoted  by 
him  in  'Mind '  (vol.  m.  p.  656),  speaks  of  "  an  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  everywhere  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay 
like  a  heavy  intrusion  somewhere — a  blotch  on  the  calm." 
This  sense  of  objectivity  and  lapse  of  subjectivity,  even 
when  the  object  is  almost  indefinable,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
somewhat  familiar  phase  in  chlorofonnization,  though  in 
my  own  case  it  is  too  deep  a  phase  for  any  articulate  after- 
memory  to  remain.  I  only  know  that  as  it  vanishes  I 
seem  to  wake  to  a  sense  of  my  own  existence  as  something 
additional  to  what  had  previously  been  there.:!: 

*  Revue  Philosophique,  vol.  xxi.  p.  671. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Therapeutic  Gazette,  by  the  N.  T.  Semi-weekly 
Kvenfaig  Post  for  Nov.  2,  1886. 

}In  half-stunned  states  self -consciousness  may  lapse.  A  friend  writes 
me :    "  We  were  driving  back  from in  a  wagonette.    The  door  flew 
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Many  philosophers,  however,  hold  that  the  reflectiTe 
consciousness  of  the  self  is  essential  to  the  cognitive  func- 
tion of  thought.  They  hold  that  a  thought,  in  order  to  know 
a  thing  at  all,  must  expressly  distinguish  between  the  thing 
and  its  own  self.*  This  is  a  perfectly  wanton  assumption, 
and  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  reason  exists  for  supposing 
it  true.  Aa  well  might  I  contend  that  I  cannot  dream 
without  dreaming  that  I  dream,  swear  without  swearing 
that  I  swear,  deny  without  denying  that  I  deny,  as  main- 
tain that  I  cannot  know  without  knowing  that  I  know.  I 
may  have  either  acquaiutance-^t'ith,  or  knowledge-abont, 
an  object  O  without  think  about  myself  at  all.  It  suffices 
for  this  that  I  think  O,  and  that  it  exist  If,  in  addition 
to  thinking  O,  I  also  think  that  I  exist  and  that  I  know  O, 
well  and  good  ;  I  then  know  one  more  thing,  a  fact  about  O, 
of  which  I  previously  was  unmindftU.  That,  however,  does 
not  prevent  me  from  having  already  known  O  a  good  deal. 
O  per  ae,  or  O  jiua  P,  are  as  good  objects  of  knowledge  as 
O  plus  me  is.  The  philosophers  in  question  simply  substi- 
tute one  partifular  object  for  all  others,  and  call  it  the  ob- 
ject par  etcefience.  It  is  a  case  of  the  'psychologist's  fal- 
lacy' (see  p.  197).     They  know  the  object  to  be  one  thing 


open  and  S.,  alias  '  Baldy.'  fell  oul  on  the  road.  We  pulled  up  at  once, 
aad  then  he  said ,  '  Did  anybody  fall  out  ? '  or  '  Who  fell  out  ?  '—1  don't 
exactly  remember  the  words.  When  told  thai  Baldy  fell  out,  he  satd,  '  Did 
Baldy  fall  out?    Poor  Baldyf* 

*  Eaut  orlgloated  tliis  view.  I  subjoin  &  few  EngHab  BtatcmeDls  of  It. 
J.  Perrler,  Inalitutea  of  Metaphyslc,  Proposition  i:  "Along  with  what- 
ever any  Intelligence  knows  tt  must.  »a  Ibe  ground  or  conditloa  of  iu 
koowledge,  have  some  knowledge  of  itself."  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Discua- 
rioug,  p.  47:  "  We  know,  aud  we  know  thai  we  know, — these  propoalilotia, 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical ;  each  Implies  tbe  other.  ...  Bo  trua 
b  Ibe  scholastic  brocard :  rton  tenlimut  nin'  tentiamm  not  tentirt."  H.  L. 
Manse],  HctapbyBics,  p.  StI:  "Whatever  variety  of  materials  may  ezlat 
within  reach  of  my  mind,  I  cad  become  L'onacloua  of  them  only  by  recog- 
nizing Ibeui  aa  mine.  .  .  .  Relation  to  the  conacloua  self  is  thua  the  pemut- 
nent  and  universal  feature  which  every  alnie  ol  conMslousuess  aa  such  muat 
exhibit."  T.  H.  Qrcen.  latroductlon  lo  Hume,  p.  13:  "A  cousciousueM 
by  tbe  roan  ...  of  himaclf,  iu  negative  relation  to  the  thing  that  U  bla 
object,  and  Ihli  conaciouancss  must  be  laken  lo  go  along  with  the  percep- 
tive act  itself.  Not  less  than  tliia  Indeed  can  be  involved  In  any  act  tbal  la 
to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  ut  all.  It  ia  the  mioimum  of  poaalbli 
thought  or  intelllgenoe." 
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and  the  thought  another;  and  they  forthwith  foist  their 
own  knowledge  into  that  of  the  thought  of  which  they  pre- 
tend to  give  a  true  account.  To  conclude,  then,  thovght  may, 
hut  need  fu>t,  in  knowing^  discriminate  hettoeen  its  object  and 
iisdf. 

We  have  been  using  the  word  Object  Something  must 
now  be  said  abovJt  the  proper  use  of  the  term  Object  in  Pay^ 
chdogy. 

In  popular  parlance  the  word  object  is  commonly  taken 
without  reference  to  the  act  of  knowledge,  and  treated  as 
Bynonymous  with  individual  subject  of  existence.  Thus 
if  anyone  ask  what  is  the  mind's  object  when  you  say 
*  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492/  most  people  will 
reply  *  Columbus,'  or  *  America,'  or,  at  most,  *  the  discovery 
of  America.'  They  will  name  a  substantive  kernel  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  consciousness,  and  say  the  thought  is  '  about ' 
that, — as  indeed  it  is, — and  they  will  call  that  your  thought's 
'object.'  Beally  that  is  usually  only  the  grammatical 
object,  or  more  likely  the  grammatical  subject,  of  your  sen- 
tence. It  is  at  most  your '  fractional  object ; '  or  you  may  call 
it  the  '  topic '  of  your  thought,  or  the  '  subject  of  your  dis- 
course.' But  the  Object  of  your  thought  is  really  its  entire 
content  or  deliverance,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  a  vicious 
use  of  speech  to  take  out  a  substantive  kernel  from  its  con- 
tent and  call  that  its  object ;  and  it  is  an  equally  vicious  use 
of  speech  to  add  a  substantive  kernel  not  articulately  in- 
cluded in  its  content,  and  to  call  that  its  object.  Yet  either 
one  of  these  two  sins  we  commit,  whenever  we  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  a  given  thought  is  simply  '  about '  a 
certain  topic,  or  that  that  topic  is  its  'object'  The  object  of 
my  thought  in  the  previous  sentence,  for  example,  is  strictly 
speaking  neither  Columbus,  nor  America,  nor  its  discovery. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  the  entire  sentence,  '  Columbus-dis- 
covered-America-in-1492.'  And  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  it 
substantively,  we  must  make  a  substantive  of  it  by  writing 
it  out  thus  with  hyphens  between  all  its  words.  Nothing 
but  this  can  possibly  name  its  delicate  idiosyncrasy.  And 
if  we  wish  io  fed  that  idiosyncrasy  we  must  reproduce  the 
thought  as  it  was  uttered,  with  every  word  fringed  and  the 
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whole  sentence  bathed  in  that  original  halo  of  obscuie  rela- 
tions, which,  like  an  horizon,  then  spread  about  its  meaning. 

Our  psychological  duty  is  to  cling  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  thought  we  are  studying. 
We  may  err  as  much  by  excess  as  by  defect  If  the  kernel 
or  'topic/  Columbus,  is  in  one  way  less  than  the  thought's 
object,  so  in  another  way  it  may  be  more.  That  is,  when 
named  by  the  psychologist,  it  may  mean  much  more  than 
actually  is  present  to  the  thought  of  which  he  is  reporter. 
Thus,  for  example,  suppose  you  should  go  on  to  think : 
'  He  was  a  daring  genius ! '  An  ordinary  psychologist  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  object  of  your  thought  was  still 
'Columbus.'  True,  your  thought  is  about  Columbus.  It 
'  terminates '  in  Columbus,  leads  from  and  to  the  direct 
idea  of  Columbus.  But  for  the  moment  it  is  not  fully  and 
immediately  Columbus,  it  is  only  '  he,'  or  rather  '  he-was- 
a-daring-genius ;'  which,  though  it  may  be  an  unimportant 
difference  for  conversational  purposes,  is,  for  introspective 
psychology,  as  great  a  difference  as  there  can  be. 

The  object  of  every  thought,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  all  that  the  thought  thinks,  exactly  as  the  thought 
thinks^  it,  however  complicated  the  matter,  and  however 
symbolic  the  manner  of  the  thinking  may  be.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  memory  can  seldom  accurately  reproduce 
such  an  object,  when  once  it  has  passed  from  before  the 
mind.  It  either  makes  too  little  or  too  much  of  it.  Its 
best  plan  is  to  repeat  the  verbal  sentence,  if  there  was 
one,  in  which  the  object  was  expressed.  But  for  inarticu- 
late thoughts  there  is  not  even  this  resource,  and  intro- 
spection must  confess  that  the  task  exceeds  her  powers. 
The  mass  of  our  thinking  vanishes  for  ever,  beyond  hope 
of  recovery,  and  psychology  only  gathers  up  a  few  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  feast 

The  next  point  to  make  clear  is  that,  hoivever  complex  the 
object  may  be,  the  thought  of  it  is  one  undivided  state  of  con- 
sciouaneee.    As  Thomas  Brown  says :  * 

**  I  have  already  spoken  too  often  to  require  again  to  caution  you 
against  the  mistake  into  which,  I  confess,  that  the  terms  which  the 

*  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miud,  Lecture  4S. 
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poTerty  of  our  language  obliges  us  to  use  might  of  themselves  verj 
naturally  lead  you ;  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  most  complex 
states  of  mind  are  not  truly,  in  their  very  essence,  as  much  one  and 
indivisible  as  those  which  we  term  simple— the  complexity  and  seem- 
ing coexistence  which  they  inyolve  being  relative  to  our  feeling  *  only, 
not  to  their  own  absolute  nature.  I  trust  I  need  not  repeat  to  you 
that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  complex,  is,  and  must 
be,  truly  simple— being  one  state  or  affection,  of  one  simple  substance, 
mind.  Our  conception  of  a  whole  army,  for  example,  is  as  truly  this 
one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  our  conception  of  any  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  an  army.  Our  notion  of  the  abstract  num- 
bers, eight,  four,  two,  is  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind  as  our  notion 
of  simple  unity." 

The  ordinary  associationist-psychologj  supposes,  in 
contrast  with  this,  that  whenever  an  object  of  thought  con- 
tains many  elements,  the  thought  itself  must  be  made  up 
of  just  as  many  ideas,  one  idea  for  each  element,  and  all 
fused  together  in  appearance,  but  really  separate,  f  The 
enemies  of  this  psychology  find  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
little  trouble  in  shovnng  that  such  a  bundle  of  separate 
ideas  would  never  form  one  thought  at  all,  and  they  con- 
tend that  an  Ego  must  be  added  to  the  bundle  to  give  it 
nnity,  and  bring  the  various  ideas  into  relation  with  each 
other4  We  will  not  discuss  the  ego  just  yet,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  things  are  to  be  thought  in  relation,  they  must 
be  thought  together,  and  in  one  something ^  be  that  something 
ego,  psychosis,  state  of  consciousness,  or  whatever  you 
please.  If  not  thought  with  each  other,  things  are  not 
thought  in  relation  at  all.  Now  most  believers  in  the  ego 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  associationists  and  sensa- 
tionists  whom  they  oppose.  Both  agree  that  the  elements 
of  the  subjective  stream  are  discrete  and  separate  and  con- 
stitute what  Kant  calls  a  '  manifold.'    But  while  the  asso- 


*  Instead  of  saying  (o  our  feeling  only,  he  should  have  said,  to  the  ot^ed 
only. 

f  "There  can  be  no  difficulty  Iq  admitting  that  association  does  form 
the  ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals  into  one  complex  idea; 
because  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Have  we  not  the  idea  of  an  army? 
And  is  not  that  precisely  the  ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  formed 
into  one  idea?"  (Jas.  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind  (J.  8«  Mill's 
Sditiott),  vol.  I.  p.  264.) 

X  For  their  arguments,  see  above,  pp. 
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ci&tionists  tMnt  that  a  '  manifold '  can  form  a  single  knowl* 
edge,  the  egoists  deny  this,  and  saj  that  the  knoWedge 
comes  only  when  the  manifold  is  subjected  to  the  synthe- 
tizing  activity  of  an  ego.  Both  make  an  identical  initial 
hypothesis;  but  the  egoist,  Ending  it  won't  express  the 
facts,  adds  another  hypothesis  to  correct  it.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  just  yet  to  '  commit  myself '  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  ego,  but  I  do  contend  that  we  need  not 
invoke  it  for  this  particular  reason — namely,  becanse  the 
manifold  of  ideas  has  to  be  reduced  to  unity.  There  ts  no 
manifold  of  coexist ing  ideas  ;  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  is 
a  chimera.  Whatever  things  are  thought  in  rdaiion  are 
thought  from  the  outset  in  a  unity,  in  a  single  pitlae  of  8iJ>)ec- 
tivity,  a  single  psychosis,  feeling,  or  state  of  mind. 

The  reason  why  this  fact  is  so  strangely  garbled  in  tha 
books  seems  to  be  what  on  an  earlier  page  (see  p.  196  K)  I 
called  the  psychologist's  fallacy.  We  have  the  inveterate 
habit,  whenever  we  try  introspeetively  to  describe  one  of 
our  thoughts,  of  dropping  the  thought  as  it  is  in  itself  and 
talking  of  something  else.  We  describe  the  things  that 
appear  to  the  thought,  and  we  describe  other  thoughts 
abotit  those  things — as  if  these  and  the  original  thought 
were  the  same.  If,  for  example,  the  thought  be  '  the  pack 
of  cards  is  on  the  table,'  we  say,  "  AVell,  isn't  it  a  thought  of 
the  pack  of  cards  ?  Isn't  it  of  the  cards  as  included  in  the 
pack  ?  Isn't  it  of  the  table  ?  And  of  the  legs  of  the  table 
as  well  ?  The  table  has  legs — how  can  you  think  the  table 
without  virtually  thinking  its  legs?  Hasn't  our  thought 
then,  all  these  parts — one  part  for  the  pack  and  another  for 
the  table  ?  And  within  the  pack-part  a  part  for  each  card, 
as  within  the  table-part  a  part  for  each  leg  ?  And  isn't 
each  of  the^e  parts  an  idea  ?  And  can  our  thought,  then, 
be  anything  but  an  assemblage  or  pack  of  ideas,  each 
answering  to  some  element  of  what  it  knows?" 

Now  not  one  of  these  assumptions  is  true.  The  thought 
taken  as  an  example  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  of  ■  a  pack  of 
cards.'  It  is  of  '  the-pack-of-cards-ia-on-the-table,' an 
tirely  different  subjective  phenomenon,  whose  Object  implies 
the  pack,  and  every  one  of  the  cards  in  it,  but  whose  conscious 
oouBtitatioD  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
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thought  of  the  pack  per  se.  What  a  thought  19,  and  what  it 
may  be  developed  into,  or  explained  to  stand  for,  and  be 
equivalent  to,  are  two  things,  not  one.* 

An  analysis  of  what  passes  through  the  mind  as  we  ntter 
the  phrase  the  pack  of  cards  is  on  (he  table  will,  I  hope,  make 
this  clear,  and  may  at  the  same  time  condense  into  a  con- 
crete example  a  good  deal  of  what  has  gone  before. 


2%«  pack 


8  4 

of  eard9  i9  on  th9  iahU 

Fio.  S9.— The  Stream  of  Conaciousness. 


It  takes  time  to  utter  the  phrase.  Let  the  horizontal 
line  in  Fig.  29  represent  time.  Every  part  of  it  will  then 
stand  for  a  fraction,  every  point  for  an  instant,  of  the  time. 
Of  course  the  thought  has  time-parts.  The  part  2-3  of  it, 
though  continuous  with  1-2,  is  yet  a  different  part  from  1-2. 
Now  I  say  of  these  time-parts  that  we  cannot  take  any  one 
of  them  so  short  that  it  will  not  after  some  fashion  or  other 
be  a  thought  of  the  whole  object '  the  pack  of  cards  is  on 
the  table.'  They  melt  into  each  other  like  dissolving  views, 
and  no  two  of  them  feel  the  object  just  alike,  but  each  feels 
the  total  object  in  a  unitary  undivided  way.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  denying  that  in  the  thought  any  parts  can  be 
found  corresponding  to  the  object's  parts.  Time-parts  are 
not  such  parts. 


*  I  know  there  are  readers  whom  nothing  can  conylnce  that  the  thought 
of  a  complex  object  has  not  as  many  parts  as  are  discriminated  in  the  ob- 
ject itself.  Well,  then,  let  the  word  parts  pass.  Only  observe  that  these 
parts  are  not  the  separate  'ideas'  of  traditional  psychology.  No  one  of 
them  can  live  out  of  that  particular  thought,  any  more  than  my  head  can 
live  off  of  my  particular  shoulders.  In  a  sense  a  soap-bubble  has  parts;  it  is 
a  sum  of  Juxtaposed  spherical  triangles.  But  these  triangles  are  not  sepa- 
rate realities;  neither  are  the  'parts'  of  the  thought  separate  realities. 
Touch  the  bubble  and  the  triangles  are  no  more.  Dismiss  the  thought 
and  out  go  its  parts.  Tou  can  no  more  make  a  new  thought  out  of  '  Ideas' 
that  have  once  serred  than  you  can  make  a  new  bubble  out  of  old  trianglea 
B^h  babble,  each  thought,  is  a  fresh  organic  unity,  tuigtnmii. 
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Now  let  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  figure  stand  for 
the  objects  or  contents  of  the  thoughts.  A  line  vertical  to 
any  point  of  the  horizontal,  as  1-1^  will  then  symbolise  the 
object  in  the  mind  at  the  instant  1 ;  a  space  above  the  hori* 
zontal,  as  l-l'-2'-2,  will  symbolize  all  that  passes  through 
the  mind  during  the  time  1-2  whose  line  it  covers.  The 
entire  diagram  from  0  to  0'  represents  a  finite  length  of 
thought's  stream. 

Can  we  now  define  the  psychic  constitution  of  each  ver- 
tical section  of  this  segment  ?  We  can,  though  in  a  very 
rough  way.  Immediately  after  0,  even  before  we  have 
opened  our  mouths  to  speak,  the  entire  thought  is  present  to 
our  mind  in  the  form  of  an  intention  to  utter  that  sentence. 
This  intention,  though  it  has  no  simple  name,  and  though 
it  is  a  transitive  state  immediately  displaced  by  the  first 
word,  is  yet  a  perfectly  determinate  phase  of  thought, 
unlike  anything  else  (see  p.  253).  Again,  immediately 
before  0',  after  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  is  spoken,  all 
will  admit  that  we  again  think  its  entire  content  as  we 
inwardly  realize  its  completed  deliverance.  All  vertical 
sections  made  through  any  other  parts  of  the  diagram  will 
be  respectively  filled  with  other  ways  of  feeling  the  sen* 
tence's  meaning.  Through  2,  for  example,  the  cards  will 
be  the  part  of  the  object  most  emphatically  present  to  the 
mind ;  through  4,  the  table.  The  stream  is  made  higher  in 
the  drawing  at  its  end  than  at  its  beginning,  because  the 
final  way  of  feeling  the  content  is  fuller  and  richer  than  the 
initial  way.  As  Joubert  says,  ''  we  only  know  just  what  we 
meant  to  say,  after  we  have  said  it."  And  as  M.  Y.  Egger 
remarks,  "  before  speaking,  one  barely  knows  what  one  in- 
tends to  say,  but  afterwards  one  is  filled  with  admiration 
and  surprise  at  having  said  and  thought  it  so  welL" 

.  This  latter  author  seems  to  me  to  have  kept  at  much 
closer  quarters  with  the  facts  than  any  other  analyst  of  con- 
sciousness.'*- But  even  he  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark,  for, 
as  I  understand  him,  he  thinks  that  each  word  as  it  occu- 
pies the  mind  displaoes  the  rest  of  the  thought's  content. 
He  distinguishes  the  'idea'  (what  I  have  called  the  total 

*  In  his  work,  La  Parole  Int^eure  (Paris,  1881),  especially  chapters 
vzand  vn. 
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libjeci  or  meaning)  from  the  consciousness  of  the  words, 
calling  the  former  a  very  feeble  state,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  liveliness  of  the  words,  even  when  these  are  only 
silently  rehearsed.  ''  The  feeling/'  he  says,  ''  of  the  words 
makes  ten  or  twenty  times  more  noise  in  our  consciousness 
than  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  which  for  consciousness  is  a 
yery  slight  matter."  *  And  having  distinguished  these  two 
things,  he  goes  on  to  separate  them  in  time,  saying  that  the 
idea  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  words,  but  that  it  is 
a  'pure  illusion'  to  suppose  them  simultaneous.t  Now  I 
believe  that  in  all  cases  where  the  words  are  understood^  the 
total  idea  may  be  and  usually  is  present  not  only  before 
and  after  the  phrase  has  been  spoken,  but  also  whilst  each 
separate  word  is  uttered4  It  is  the  overtone,  halo,  or  fringe 
of  the  word,  as  spoken  in  thai  sentence.  It  is  never  absent ; 
no  word  in  an  understood  sentence  comes  to  consciousness 
as  a  mere  noise.  We  feel  its  meaning  as  it  passes ;  and 
although  our  object  differs  from  one  moment  to  another  as 
to  its  verbal  kernel  or  nucleus,  yet  it  is  similar  throughout 
the  entire  segment  of  the  stream.  The  same  object  is 
known  everywhere,  now  from  the  point  of  view,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  this  word,  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  that. 
And  in  our  feeling  of  each  word  there  chimes  an  echo  or 
foretaste  of  every  other.     The  consciousness  of  the  '  Idea  * 

•  Page  801.  ' 

t  Ftkge  218.  To  prove  this  point,  M.  Egger  appeals  to  the  fact  that  we 
often  hear  aome  one  speak  whilst  our  mind  is  preoccupied,  but  do  not  under- 
itand  him  until  some  moments  afterwards,  when  we  suddenly 'realize* 
what  he  meant.  Also  to  our  digging  out  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  an 
unfamiliar  tongue,  where  the  words  are  present  to  us  long  before  the  idea 
is  taken  in.  In  these  special  cases  the  word  does  indeed  precede  the  idea. 
The  idea,  on  the  contrary,  precedes  the  word  whenever  we  try  to  express 
ourselTes  with  effort,  as  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or  in  an  unusual  field  of  Intel* 
lectual  invention.  Both  sets  of  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  M. 
Sgger  would  probably  himself  admit,  on  reflection,  that  in  the  former  class 
there  is  some  sort  of  a  verbal  suffusion,  however  evanescent,  of  the  idea, 
when  it  is  grasped — we  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  as  we  catch  their  mean- 
ing. And  he  would  probably  admit  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  the 
Idea  persists  after  the  words  that  came  with  so  much  effort  are  found.  In 
normal  cases  the  simultaneity,  as  he  admits,  is  obviously  there. 

X  A  good  way  to  get  the  words  and  the  sense  separately  is  to  inwardly 
articulate  word  for  word  the  discourse  of  another.  One  then  finds  that 
the  meaning  will  often  come  to  the  mind  in  pulses,  after  clauses  or 
tenoes  are  finished. 
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Rnd  that  of  the  words  are  thus  couBubstantkl.  Tliey 
are  made  of  the  same  'mind-stiiS','  and  form  an  ati- 
broken  stream.  Annihilate  a  mind  at  any  instant,  cat 
its  thought  throagh  wbiUt  3-et  uncompleted,  and  examine 
the  object  present  to  tho  cross-section  thus  suddenly 
made ;  jou  will  find,  not  the  bald  word  in  process  of  ut- 
terance, but  that  word  suffused  with  the  whole  idea.  The 
word  may  be  so  loud,  as  M.  Egger  would  say,  that  we 
cannot  teil  just  how  its  suffusion,  as  such,  feels,  or  how  it 
differs  from  the  suffusion  of  the  nest  word.  But  it  does 
differ  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  could  we  see  into  the  brain, 
we  should  find  the  same  processes  active  through  the  entire 
sentence  in  different  degrees,  each  one  in  turn  becoming 
maximally  excited  and  then  yielding  tho  momentary  verbal 
•  kernel,'  to  the  thought's  content,  at  other  times  being  only 
Bnb-excited,  and  then  combining  with  the  other  sub-excited 
processes  to  give  the  overtone  or  fringe." 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  farther 
development  of  the  diagram  on  p.  279. 
Let  the  objective  content  of  any  ver- 
tical  section   through    the  stream  be 
'^      Fio.jo.  represented  no  longer  by  a  line,  but  by 

a  plane  figure,  highest  opposite  whatever  part  of  the  object 
is  most  prominent  in  consciousnesa 
at  the  moment  when  the  section  is 
made.  This  part,  in  verbal  thought, 
will  usually  be  some  word,  A  series 
of  sections  1-1',  taken  at  the  moments 
P'"  "  1,  2,  3,  would  then  look  like  this: 

The  horizontal  breadth  stands  for  the  entire  object 
in  each  of  the  figures ;  the  height 
of  the  curve  above  each  part  of 
that  object  marks  the  relative 
prominence  of  that  part  in  the 
thought.  At  the  nioraeut  symbol- 
^'"-  "■  ized  by  the  first  figure  pack  is  the 

prominent  part;  in  the  third  figure  it  is  taN^,  etc. 

•  The  ncBrest  appronoli  (wiih  which  I  «m  scqiiftlnted)  lo  ibo  dctctrine 
■et  forth  here  1h  iu  O.  Uebmuuii'ii  Zur  AmtlfsU  del  Wirkllclikelt,  pp. 
487-438. 
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We  can  easilj  add  all  these  plane  BectloiiB  together  to 
make  a  solid,  one  of  whose  solid  dimenBions  will  represent 
time,  whilst  a  cnt  across  this  at  right  angles  will  give  the 
thought's  content  at  the  moment  when  the  cnt  is  made. 


Let  it  be  the  thought, '  I  am  the  same  I  that  I  was  jesterdaj.' 
If  at  the  fourth  moment  of  time  we  annihilate  the  thinker  and 
examine  how  the  last  pulsation  of  his  consciouBness  was 
made,  we  find  that  it  was  an  awareness  of  the  whole  content 
with  same  most  prominent,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  thing 
known  relatively  less  distinct  With  each  prolongation  of 
the  scheme  in  the  time-direction,  the  snmmit  of  the  curve 
of  section  would  come  further  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. If  we  make  a  solid  wooden  frame  with  the  aentenoe 
written  on  its  front,  and  the  time-scale  on  one  of  its  sides, 
if  we  spread  flati;  a  sheet  of  India  rubber  over  its  top,  on 
which  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  painted,  and  sUde  a 
smooth  ball  nnder  the  rubber  in  the  direction  from  0  to 
'yesterday,'  the  bulging  of  the  membrane  along  this  diagonal 
at  successive  moments  will  symbolize  the  changing  of  the 
thought's  content  in  a  way  plain  enough,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  call  for  no  more  explanation.  Or  to  express 
it  in  cerebral  terms,  it  will  show  the  relative  intensities,  at 
successive  moments,  of  the  several  nerve-processes  to 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  thonght-object  correspond. 

The  last  peculiarity  of  consciousness  to  which  attention 
is  to  be  drawn  in  this  first  rough  description  of  its  s 
is  that 


pBTcnoLoar. 


5)  It  ia  (dwaya  intereated  more  in  one  part  of  its  ohjed  than  in 
another,  and  wdcomes  and  rejects,  or  chooses,  aU  the  wktte 
it  thinks. 

The  phenomena  of  selective  attention  and  of  delibenb- 
tire  vil\  are  of  coorse  patent  examples  of  tliis  choosing 
activity.  But  few  of  ua  are  aware  how  incessantly  it  is  at 
work  in  operations  not  ordinarily  called  by  these  names. 
Accentuation  and  Kmphasia  are  present  in  every  perception 
we  have.  We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  disperse  our 
attention  impartially  over  a  number  of  impressions.  A 
monotonous  snccession  of  sonorous  strokes  is  broken  ap 
into  rhythms,  now  of  one  sort,  now  of  another,  by  the  dif- 
ferent accent  which  we  place  on  different  strokes.  The 
simplest  of  these  rhythms  is  the  double  one,  tick-tock,  tick- 
tock,  tick-lock.  Dots  dispersed  on  a  surface  are  perceived 
in  rows  and  groups.  Lines  separate  into  diverse  figures. 
The  ubiquity  of  the  distinctions,  this  and  that,  here  and 
there,  noio  and  then,  in  our  minds  is  the  result  of  our  laying 
the  same  selective  emphasis  on  parts  of  place  and  time. 

But  we  do  far  more  than  emphasize  things,  and  unite 
gome,  and  keep  others  apart.  We  actually  ignore  most  of  the 
things  before  us.     Let  me  briefly  show  how  this  goes  od. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom,  what  are  our  very  senses  them- 
selves but  organs  of  selection  ?  Out  of  the  infinite  chaos 
of  movements,  of  which  physics  teaches  us  that  the  outer 
world  consists,  each  sense-organ  picks  out  those  which  fall 
within  certain  limits  of  velocity.  To  these  it  responds,  but 
ignores  the  rest  as  completely  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  It 
thus  accentuates  particular  movements  in  a  manner  for 
which  objectively  there  seems  no  valid  ground;  for,  aa 
Lange  says,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the 
gap  in  Nature  between  the  highest  sound-waves  and  the 
lowest  heat-waves  is  an  abrupt  break  like  that  of  our  sen* 
nations ;  or  that  the  difference  between  violet  and  ultra- 
violet rays  has  anything  like  the  objective  importance  sub- 
jectively represented  by  that  between  light  and  darknesB. 
Out  of  what  is  in  itself  an  undistinguisbable,  swarming 
continuum,  devoid  of  distinction  or  emphasis,  onr  senses 
make  for  us,  by  attending  to  this  motion  and  ignoring  that, 
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a  world  fall  of  contrasts,  of  sharp  accents,  of  abmpt  changes, 
of  picturesque  light  and  shade. 

If  the  sensations  we  receive  from  a  given  organ  have 
their  causes  thus  picked  out  for  us  by  the  conformation  of 
the  organ's  termination.  Attention,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  all  the  sensations  yielded,  picks  out  certain  ones  as 
worthy  of  its  notice  and  suppresses  all  the  rest  Helm- 
holtz's  work  on  Optics  is  little  more  than  a  study  of  those 
visual  sensations  of  which  common  men  never  become 
aware — blind  spots,  mu8c<B  voUtaiUea^  after-images,  irradia- 
tion, chromatic  fringes,  marginal  changes  of  color,  double 
images,  astigmatism,  movements  of  accommodation  and 
convergence,  retinal  rivalry,  and  more  besides.  We  do  not 
even  know  without  special  training  on  which  of  our  eyes  an 
image  falls.  So  habitually  ignorant  are  most  men  of  this 
that  one  may  be  blind  for  years  of  a  single  eye  and  never 
know  the  fact 

Helmholtz  says  that  we  notice  only  those  sensations 
which  are  signs  to  us  of  things.  But  what  are  things  ?  Noth- 
ing, as  we  shall  abundantly  see,  but  special  groups  of  sen- 
sible qualities,  which  happen  practically  or  SBsthetically  to 
interest  us,  to  which  we  therefore  give  substantive  names,  and 
which  we  exalt  to  this  exclusive  status  of  independence  and 
dignity.  But  in  itself,  apart  from  my  interest,  a  particular 
dust-wreath  on  a  windy  day  is  just  as  much  of  an  individual 
thing,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little  deserves  an  individual 
name,  as  my  own  body  does. 

And  then,  among  the  sensations  we  get  from  each  sepa- 
rate thing,  what  happens  ?  The  mind  selects  again.  It 
chooses  certain  of  the  sensations  to  represent  the  thing 
most  truly ^  and  considers  the  rest  as  its  appearances,  modi- 
fied by  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  Thus  my  table-top 
is  named  square^  after  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
retinal  sensations  which  it  yields,  the  rest  of  them  being 
sensations  of  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  ;  but  I  call 
the  latter  perspective  views,  and  the  four  right  angles  the 
true  form  of  the  table,  and  erect  the  attribute  squareness 
into  the  table's  essence,  for  sesthetic  reasons  of  my  own. 
In  like  manner,  the  real  form  of  the  circle  is  deemed  to  be 
ike  sensation  it  gives  when  the  line  of  vision  is  perpendicu- 
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lar  to  its  centre — all  its  other  sensations  are  signs  of  this 
sensation.  The  real  sound  of  the  cannon  is  the  sensation 
it  makes  when  the  ear  is  close  by.  The  real  color  of  the 
brick  is  the  sensation  it  gives  when  the  eje  looks  squarely 
at  it  from  a  near  point,  out  of  the  sunshine  and  yet  not  in 
the  gloom  ;  under  other  circumstances  it  gives  us  other 
color-sensations  which  are  but  signs  of  this — we  then  see 
it  looks  pinker  or  blacker  than  it  really  is.  The  reader 
knows  no  object  which  he  does  not  represent  to  himself  by 
preference  as  in  some  typical  attitude,  of  some  normal  size, 
at  some  characteristic  distance,  of  some  standard  tint, 
etc.,  etc.  But  all  these  essential  characteristics,  which  to- 
gether form  for  us  the  genuine  objectivity  of  the  thing  and 
are  contrasted  with  what  we  call  the  subjective  sensations 
it  may  yield  us  at  a  given  moment,  are  mere  sensations  like 
the  latter.  The  mind  chooses  to  suit  itself,  and  decides 
what  particular  sensation  shall  be  held  more  real  and  valid 
than  all  the  rest. 

Thus  perception  involves  a  twofold  choice.  Out  of  all 
present  sensations,  we  notice  mainly  such  as  are  signifcant 
of  absent  ones  ;  and  out  of  all  the  absent  associates  which 
these  suggest,  we  again  pick  out  a  very  few  to  stand  for  the 
objective  reality  par  excellence.  We  could  have  no  mora 
exquisite  example  of  selective  industry. 

That  industry  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  things  thus  given 
in  perception.  A  man's  empirical  thought  depends  on  the 
things  he  has  experienced,  but  what  these  shall  be  is  to  a 
large  extent  determined  by  his  habits  of  attention.  A  tiling 
may  be  present  to  him  a  thousand  times,  but  if  he  persists 
ently  fails  to  notice  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  enter  into  his  ex- 
perience. We  are  all  seeing  Hies,  moths,  and  beetles  hy  the 
thousand,  but  to  whom,  save  an  entomologist,  do  they  say 
anything  distinct  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  thing  met  only  once 
in  a  lifetime  may  leave  an  indelible  experience  in  the  mem- 
ory. Let  four  men  make  a  tour  in  Europe.  One  will  bring 
home  only  picturesque  impressions — costumes  and  colors, 
parks  and  views  and  works  of  architecture,  pictures  and  stat- 
ues. To  another  all  this  will  be  non-existent ;  and  distances 
and  prices,  populations  and  drainage-arrangements,  door- 
and  window- fastenings,  and  other  useful  statistics  will  taka 
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their  place.  A  third  will  give  a  rich  account  of  the  theatres, 
restaurants,  and  public  balls,  and  naught  beside;  whilst 
the  fourth  will  perhaps  have  been  so  wrapped  in  his  own 
subjectiye  broodings  as  to  tell  little  more  than  a  few  names 
of  places  through  which  he  passed.  Each  has  selected,  out 
of  the  same  mass  of  presented  objects,  those  which  suited 
his  private  interest  and  has  made  his  experience  thereby. 

n,  now,  leaving  the  empirical  combination  of  objects, 
we  ask  how  the  mind  proceeds  rationally  to  connect  them, 
we  find  selection  again  to  be  omnipotent.  In  a  future 
chapter  we  shall  see  that  all  Reasoning  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  mind  to  break  up  the  totality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon reasoned  about,  into  parts,  and  to  pick  out  from 
among  these  the  particular  one  which,  in  our  given  emer- 
gency, may  lead  to  the  proper  conclusion.  Another  pre- 
dicament will  need  another  conclusion,  and  require  another 
element  to  be  picked  out  The  man  of  genius  is  he  who 
will  always  stick  in  his  bill  at  the  right  point,  and  bring  it 
out  with  the  right  element — '  reason '  if  the  emergency  be 
theoretical,  '  means '  if  it  be  practical — transfixed  upon  ii 
I  here  confine  myself  to  this  brief  statement,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  show  that  Reasoning  is  but  another  form  of  the 
selective  activity  of  the  mind. 

If  now  we  pass  to  its  aesthetic  department,  our  law  ia 
still  more  obvious.  The  artist  notoriously  selects  his  items, 
rejecting  all  tones,  colors,  shapes,  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  each  other  and  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  work. 
That  unity,  harmony,  'convergence  of  characters,'  as  M. 
Taine  calls  it,  which  gives  to  works  of  art  their  superiority 
over  works  of  nature,  is  wholly  due  to  dimination.  Any 
natural  subject  will  do,  if  the  artist  has  wit  enough  to 
pounce  upon  some  one  feature  of  it  as  characteristic,  and 
suppress  all  merely  accidental  items  which  do  not  harmon- 
ize with  this. 

Ascending  still  higher,  we  reach  the  plane  of  Ethics, 
where  choice  reigns  notoriously  supreme.  An  act  has  no 
ethical  quality  whatever  unless  it  be  chosen  out  of  several 
all  equally  possible.  To  sustain  the  arguments  for  the 
good  course  and  keep  them  ever  before  us,  to  stifle  our 
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longing  for  more  flowery  ways,  to  keep  the  foot  nnflineli- 
ingly  on  the  arduous  path,  tiiese  are  charaoteristic  ethical 
energies.  But  more  than  these ;  for  these  but  deal  with 
the  means  of  compassing  interests  already  felt  by  the  man 
to  be  supreme.  The  ethical  energy  par  eaxdlenoe  has  to  go 
farther  and  choose  which  interest  out  of  several,  equally 
coercive,  shall  become  supreme.  The  issue  here  is  of  the 
utmost  pregnancy,  for  it  decides  a  man's  entire  career. 
When  he  debates.  Shall  I  commit  this  crime  ?  choose  that 
profession  ?  accept  that  office,  or  marry  this  fortune  ? — his 
choice  really  lies  between  one  of  several  equally  possible 
future  Characters.  What  he  shall  become  is  fixed  by  the 
conduct  of  this  moment  Schopenhauer,  who  enforces  his 
determinism  by  the  argument  that  with  a  given  fixed  charac- 
ter only  one  reaction  is  possible  under  given  circumstances, 
forgets  that,  in  these  critical  ethical  moments,  what  con- 
sciously seems  to  be  in  question  is  the  complexion  of  the 
character  itself.  The  problem  with  the  man  is  less  what 
act  he  shall  now  choose  to  do,  than  what  being  he  shall 
now  resolve  to  become. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  this  review,  we  see  that  the  mind 
is  at  every  stage  a  theatre  of  simultaneous  possibilitie& 
Consciousness  consists  in  the  comparison  of  these  with  each 
other,  the  selection  of  some,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rest 
by  the  reinforcing  and  inhibiting  agency  of  attention.  The 
highest  and  most  elaborated  mental  products  are  filtered 
from  the  data  chosen  by  the  faculty  next  beneath,  out  of 
the  mass  offered  by  the  faculty  below  that,  which  mass  in 
turn  was  sifted  from  a  still  larger  amount  of  yet  simpler 
material,  and  so  on.  The  inind,  in  short,  works  on  the 
data  it  receives  very  much  as  a  sculptor  works  on  his  block 
of  stone.  In  a  sense  the  statue  stood  there  from  eternity. 
But  there  were  a  thousand  different  ones  beside  it,  and 
the  sculptor  alone  is  to  thank  for  having  extricated  this  one 
from  the  rest  Just  so  the  world  of  each  of  us,  howsoever 
different  our  several  views  of  it  may  be,  all  lay  embedded 
in  the  primordial  chaos  of  sensations,  which  gave  the  mere 
mcUter  to  the  thought  of  all  of  us  indifferently.  We  may, 
if  we  like,  by  our  reasonings  unwind  things  back  to  that 
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black  and  jointless  continnity  of  space  and  moving  clouds 
of  swarming  atoms  which  science  calls  the  only  real  world. 
Bnt  all  the  wliile  the  world  loe  feel  and  live  in  will  be  that 
which  our  ancestors  and  we,  by  slowly  cumulative  strokes 
of  choice,  have  extricated  out  of  this,  like  sculptors,  by 
simply  rejecting  certain  portions  of  the  given  stuff.  Other 
sculptors,  other  statues  from  the  same  stone !  Other  minds, 
other  worlds  from  the  same  monotonous  and  inexpressive 
chaos !  My  world  is  but  one  in  a  million  alike  embedded, 
alike  real  to  those  who  may  abstract  them.  How  different 
must  be  the  worlds  in  the  consciousness  of  ant,  cuttle-fish, 
or  crab ! 

But  in  my  mind  and  your  mind  the  rejected  portions  and 
the  selected  portions  of  the  original  world-stuff  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  same.  The  human  race  as  a  whole  largely 
agrees  as  to  what  it  shall  notice  and  name,  and  what  not 
And  among  the  noticed  parts  we  select  in  much  the  same 
way  for  accentuation  and  preference  or  subordination  and 
dislike.  There  is,  however,  one  entirely  extraordinary  case 
in  which  no  two  men  ever  are  known  to  choose  alike.  One 
great  splitting  of  the  whole  universe  into  two  halves  is 
made  by  each  of  us ;  and  for  each  of  us  almost  all  of  the 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  halves ;  but  we  all  draw 
the  line  of  division  between  them  in  a  different  place. 
When  I  say  that  we  all  call  the  two  halves  by  the  same 
names,  and  that  those  names  are  '  me '  and  '  not-me '  re- 
spectively, it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  I  mean.  The  alto- 
gether unique  kind  of  interest  which  each  human  mind 
feels  in  those  parts  of  creation  which  it  can  call  me  or  mine 
may  be  a  moral  riddle,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  psychologi- 
cal fact  No  mind  can  take  the  same  interest  in  his  neigh- 
bor's me  as  in  his  own.  The  neighbor's  me  falls  togethei 
with  all  the  rest  of  things  in  one  foreign  mass,  against  which 
his  own  me  stands  out  in  startling  relief.  Even  the  trodden 
worm,  as  Lotze  somewhere  says,  contrasts  his  own  suffer- 
ing self  with  the  whole  remaining  universe,  though  he  have 
no  clear  conception  either  of  himself  or  of  what  the  uni- 
verse may  be.    He  is  for  me  a  mere  part  of  the  world ; 
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for  him  it  is  I  who  am  the  mere  part.    Each  of  us  dichoto- 
mizes the  Kosmos  in  a  different  place. 

Descending  now  to  finer  work  than  this  first  general 
sketch,  let  us  in  the  next  chapter  tiy  to  trace  the  psjr- 
chology  of  this  fact  of  self-consciousness  to  which  we  have 
thus  once  more  been  led. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SELF. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Self  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
and  follow  it  up  to  its  most  delicate  and  subtle  form,  ad- 
vancing from  the  study  of  the  empirical,  as  the  Oermans 
call  ity  to  that  of  the  pure,  Ego. 

THB   EMFIBIOAL    SEIjF    OB   ME. 

The  Empirical  Self  of  each  of  us  is  all  that  he  is 
tempted  to  call  by  the  name  of  me.  But  it  is  clear  that 
between  what  a  man  calls  me  and  what  he  simply  calls 
mine  the  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  We  feel  and  act  about 
certain  things  that  are  ouris  very  much  as  we  feel  and  act 
about  ourselves.  Our  fame,  our  children,  the  work  of  our 
hands,  may  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  bodies  are,  and  arouse 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  acts  of  reprisal  if  attacked. 
And  our  bodies  themselves,  are  they  simply  ours,  or  are 
they  118  ?  Certainly  men  hav^  been  ready  to  disown  their 
very  bodies  and  to  regard  them  as  mere  vestures,  or  even 
as  prisons  of  clay  from  which  they  should  some  day  be  glad 
to  escape. 

We  see  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fluctuating 
material.  The  same  object  being  sometimes  treated  as  a 
part  of  me,  at  other  times  as  simply  mine,  and  then  again 
as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  In  iU  widest 
poasiUe  sense^  however,  a  man^a  Self  is  the  sum  total  of  dU 
that  he  can  caill  his,  not  only  his  body  and  his  psychic  powers, 
but  his  clothes  and  his  house,  his  wife  and  children,  his 
ancestors  and  friends,  his  reputation  and  works,  his  lands 
and  horses,  and  yacht  and  bauk-account.  All  these  things 
give  him  the  same  emotions.  If  they  wax  and  prosper,  he 
feels  triumphant ;  if  they  dwindle  and  die  away,  he  feels 
oaat  down, — not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  for  each 
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{hingy  but  in  much  the  same  way  for  all.    Understanding 
the  Self  in  this  widest  sense,  we  may  begin  by  diiriding  the 
^history  of  it  into  three  parts,  relating  respectively  to — 

1.  Its  constituents ; 

2.  The  feelings  and  emotions  they  arouse, — Sdf-ftdingn; 

3.  The  actions  to  which  they  prompt, — 8(3tf'9eMng  amd 
Self-preservation, 

1.  The  constituents  of  the  Sdf  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  which  make  np  respectively — 
(a)  The  material  Self; 
lb)  The  social  Self ; 

(c)  The  spiritual  Self ;  and 

(d)  The  pure  Ego. 

(a)  The  body  is  the  innermost  part  of  the  maiertai  Self 
in  each  of  us ;  and  certain  parts  of  the  body  seem  more 
intimately  ours  than  the  rest.  The  clothes  come  next 
The  old  saying  that  the  human  person  is  composed  of 
three  parts — soul,  body  and^lo^es — is  more  than  a  joke. 
We  so  appropriate  our  clothes  and  identify  ourselves  with 
them  that  there  are  few  of  us  who, .  if  asked  to  choose 
between  having  a  beautiful  body  clad  in  raiment  perpetu- 
ally shabby  and  unclean,  and  having  an  ugly  and  blemished 
form  always  spotlessly  attired,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
before'  making  a  decisive  reply. ^  Next,  oiir^Jmmediate 
family  is  a  part  of  ourselves.  Our  father  and  mother,  our 
wife  and  babes,  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  When  they  die,  a  part  of  our  very  selves  is  gone. 
If  they  do  anything  wrong,  it  is  our  shame.  If  they  are 
insulted,  our  anger  flashes  forth  as  readily  as  if  we  stood  in 
their  place.  Oa3:JbLome  comes  next  Its  scenes  are  pari 
of  our  life ;  its  aspects  awaken  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
affection ;  and  we  do  not  easily  forgive  the  stranger  who, 
in  visiting  it,  finds  fault  with  its  arrangements  or  treats  it 
with  contempt  All  these  different  things  are  the  objects 
of  insti^tive  preferences  coupled  with  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  interests  of  life.  We  all  have  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  watch  over  our  body,  to  deck  it  with  clothing  of 
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an  ornamental  sort,  to  cherisli  parents,  wife  ana  \^  / 
and  to  find  for  ourselves  a  home  of  our  own  which  we  ^aay  ' 
live  in  and  '  improve.* 

An  equally  inst^ctive  impulse  drives  us  to  collect  prop« 
erty ;  and  the  collections  thus  made  become,  with  different 
degrees  of  intimacy,  parts  of  our  empirical  selves.  The 
parts  of  our  wealth  most  intimately  ours  are  those  which 
are  saturated  with  our  labor.  There  are  few  men  who 
would  not  feel  personally  annihilated  if  a  life-long  con- 
struction of  their  hands  or  brains— say  an  entomological 
collection  or  an  extensive  work  in  manuscript — were 
suddenly  swept  away.  The  miser  feels  similarly  towards 
his  gold,  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  our  depres- 
sion at  the  loss  of  possessions  is  due  to  our  feeling  that  we 
must  now  go  without  certain  goods  that  we  expected  the 
possessions  to  bring  in  their  train,  yet  in  every  case  there 
remains,  over  and  above  this,  a  sense  of  the  shrinkage  of 
our  personality,  a  partial  conversion  of  ourselves  to 
nothingness,  which  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  by 
itself.  We  are  all  at  once  assimilated  to  the  tramps  and 
poor  devils  whom  we  so  despise,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved farther  than  ever  away  from  the  happy  sons  ot 
earth  who  lord  it  over  land  and  sea  and  men  in  the  full- 
blown lustihood  that  wealth  and  power  can  give,  and 
before  whom,  stiffen  ourselves  as  we  will  by  appealing  to 
anti-snobbish  first  principles,  we  cannot  escape  an  emo- 
tion, open  or  sneaking,  of  respect  and  dread. 

Qf)  A  matCa  Socicd  Sdf  is  the  recognition  which  he  gets  ' 
from  his  mates.  We  are  not  only  gregarious  animals,  liking 
to  be  in  sight  of  our  fellows,  but  we  have  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  get  ourselves  noticed,  and  noticed  favorably,  by  our 
kind.  No  more  fiendish  punishment  could  be  devised, 
were  such  a  thing  physically  possible,  than  that  one  should 
be  turned  loose  in  society  and  remain  absolutely  unnoticed 
by  all  the  members  thereof.  If  no  one  turned  round  when 
we  entered,  answered  when  we  spoke,  or  minded  what  we 
did,  but  if  every  person  we  met '  cut  us  dead,'  and  acted  as 
if  we  were  non-existing  things,  a  kind  of  rage  and  impotent 
despair  would  ere  long  well  up  in  us,  from  which  the 
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[ellest  bodily  tortures  would  be  a  relief ;  for  these  would 
make  us  feel  that,  however  bad  might  be  our  plight,  we  had 
not  sunk  to  such  a  depth  as  to  be  unworthy  of  attention 
stall. 

Properly  speaking,  a  man  has  as  many  social  sdvea  as  \ 
there  are  individvaU  who  recognize  him  and  carry  an  image 
of  him  in  their  mind.  To  wound  any  one  of  these  his 
images  is  to  wound  him.^  But  as  the  individuals  who 
.'carry  the  images  fall  naturally  into  classes,  we  may  practi* 
ically  say  that  he  has  as  many  different  social  selves  as 
there  are  distinct  groups  of  persons  about  whose  opinion 
he  cares.  He  generally  shows  a  difFerent  side  of  himself 
to  each  of  these  different  groups.  Many  a  youth  who  is 
demure  enough  before  his  parents  and  teachers,  swears 
and  swaggers  like  a  pirate  among  his  '  tough '  young  friends. 
We  do  not  show  ourselves  to  our  children  as  to  our  club- 
companions,  to  our  customers  as  to  the  laborers  we  em- 
ploy, to  our  own  masters  and  employers  as  to  our  intimate 
friends.  From  this  there  results  what  practically  is  a 
division  of  the  man  into  Beveral  selves ;  and  this  may  be  a 
discordant  splitting,  as  where  one  is  afraid  to  let  one  set  of 
his  acquaintances  know  him  as  he  is  elsewhere  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  perfectly  harmonious  division  of  labor,  as  where  one 
tender  to  his  children  is  stem  to  the  soldiers  or  prisoners 
under  his  command. 

The  most  peculiar  social  self  which  one  is  apt  to  have 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  person  one  is  in  love  with.  The 
good  or  bad  fortunes  of  this  self  cause  the  most  intense 
elation  and  dejection — unreasonable  enough  as  measured 
by  every  other  standard  than  that  of  the  organic  feeling  of 
the  individual  To  his  own  consciousness  he  is  not,  so  long 
as  this  particular  social  self  fails  to  get  recognition,  and 
when  it  is  recognized  his  contentment  passes  all  bounds. 

A  man's  fame,  good  or  bad,  and  his  honor  or  dishonor, 
are  names  for  one  of  his  social  selves.  The  particular 
social  self  of  a  man  called  his  honor  is  usually  the  result 
of  one  of  those  splittings  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is 
his  image  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  '  set,'  which  exalts  or  con- 

*  "  Who  filches  from  me  my  good  name/'  etc. 
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demns  him  as  he  conforms  or  not  to  certain  requirements 
that  may  not  be  made  of  one  in  another  walk  of  life.  Thus 
a  layman  may  abandon  a  city  infected  with  cholera ;  but  a 
priest  or  a  doctor  would  think  such  an  act  incompatible 
with  his  honor.  A  soldier's  honor  requires  him  to  fight  or 
to  die  under  circumstances  where  another  man  can  apolo- 
gize or  run  away  with  no  stain  upon  his  social  self.  A 
judge,  a  statesman,  are  in  like  manner  debarred  by  the 
honor  of  their  cloth  from  entering  into  pecuniary  relations 
perfectly  honorable  to  persons  in  private  life.  Nothing  is 
commoner  than  to  hear  people  discriminate  between  their 
different  selves  of  this  sort :  "  As  a  man  I  pity  you,  but  as 
an  official  I  must  show  you  no  mercy ;  as  a  politician  I 
regard  him  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  moralist  I  loathe  him  ;*'  etc., 
etc.  What  may  be  called  *  club-opinion '  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  forces  in  life.*  The  thief  must  not  steal  from 
other  thieves ;  the  gambler  must  pay  his  gambling-debts, 
though  he  pay  no  other  debts  in  the  world.  The  code  of 
honor  of  fashionable  society  has  throughout  history  been 
full  of  permissions  as  well  as  of  vetoes,  the  only  reason  for 
following  either  of  which  is  that  so  we  best  serve  one  of 

*"He  who  imagiDes  commendatioD  and  disgrace  DOt  to  be  strong 
motives  on  men  .  .  .  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature  and  history  of  man- 
kind; the  greatest  part  whereof  he  shall  find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion  ;  and  so  they  do  that  which  keeps 
them  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God  or  the 
magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God*s  laws  some,  nay, 
most,  men  seldom  seriously  reflect  on;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many, 
whilst  they  break  the  laws,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation, 
and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches :  and  as  to  the  punishments  due 
from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their 
censure  and  dislike  who  offends  against  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himself  to.  Kor  is  there  one 
in  ten  thousand  who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of  his  own  club.  He  must  be  of  a 
strange  and  unusual  constitution  who  can  content  himscir  to  live  in  con- 
stant disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.  Solitude  many 
men  have  sought  and  been  rufonciled  to;  but  nobody  that  has  the  least 
thought  or  sense  of  a  man/ about  him  can  live  in  society  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  ill  opit/on  of  his  familiars  and  those  he  converses 
with.  This  is  a  burden  to<y  heavy  for  human  sufferance:  and  he  must  be 
made  up  of  irreconcilable /.-on tradictions  who  can  take  pleasure  in  com- 
pany and  yet  be  insensible /f  contempt  and  disgrace  from  his  companions." 
(Locke's  Essay,  book  n.  ch.  xxviii.  §  12.) 

.      ] 
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our  social  selves.  You  must  not  lie  in  general,  but  76a 
may  lie  as  much  as  you  please  if  asked  about  your  relations 
with  a  lady ;  you  must  accept  a  challenge  from  an  equal, 
but  if  chiJlenged  by  an  inferior  you  may  laugh  him  to 
scorn :  these  are  examples  of  what  is  meant. 

(c)  By  the  Spiritual  Self,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Empirical  Me,  I  mean  a  man's  inner  or  subjective  being,  his ; 
psychic  faculties  or  dispositions,  taken  concretely ;  not  the 
bare  principle  of  personal  Unity,  or  'pure'  Ego,  which 
remains  still  to  be  discussed.  These  psychic  dispositions 
are  the  most  enduring  and  intimate  part  of  the  self,  that 
which  we  most  verily  seem  to  be.  We  take  a  purer  self- 
satisfaction  when  we  think  of  our  ability  to  argue  and  dis- 
criminate, of  our  moral  sensibility  and  conscience,  of  our 
indomitable  will,  than  when  we  survey  any  of  our  other 
possessions.  Only  when  these  are  altered  is  a  man  said  to 
be  cdi&naJtu8  a  se. 

Now  this  spiritual  self  may  be  considered  in  various 
ways.  We  may  divide  it  into  faculties,  as  just  instanced^ 
isolating  them  one  from  another,  and  identifying  ourselves 
with  either  in  turn.  This  is  an  abatnvct  way  of  dealing  with 
consciousness,  in  which,  as  it  actually  presents  itself,  a 
plurality  of  such  faculties  are  always  to  be  simultaneously 
found ;  or  we  may  insist  on  a  concrete  view,  and  then  the 
spiritual  self  in  us  will  be  either  the  entire  stream  of  our 
personal  consciousness,  or  the  present '  segment '  or  '  sec- 
tion '  ^  of  that  stream,  according  as  we  take  a  broader  or  a 
narrower  view — ^both  the  stream  and  the  section  being  con- 
crete existences  in  time,  and  each  being  a  unity  after  its 
own  peculiar  kind.  But  whether  we  take  it  abstractly  or 
concretely,  our  considering  the  spiritual  self  at  all  is  a 
reflective  process,  is  the  result  of  our  abandoning  the  out- 
ward-looking point  of  view,  and  of  our  having  become  able 
to  think  of  subjectivity  as  such,  to  think  oursdves  as  thinkers^ 

This  attention  to  thought  as  such,  and  the  identification 
of  ourselves  with  it  rather  than  v.ith  any  of  the  objects 
which  it  reveals,  is  a  momentous  and  in  some  respects  a 
rather  mysterious  operation,  of  which  we  need  here  only 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  exists ;  and  that  in  everyone, 
at  an  early  age,  the  distinction  between  thought  as  suoh. 
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and  what  it  is  '  of '  or  '  about/  has  become  familiar  to  the 
mind.  The  deeper  grounds  for  this  discrimination  may 
possibly  be  hard  to  find ;  but  superficial  grounds  are  plenty 
and  near  at  hand.  Almost  anyone  will  tell  us  that  thought 
is  a  different  sort  of  existence  from  things,  because  many 
sorts  of  thought  are  of  no  things — e.g.,  pleasures,  pains, 
and  emotions  ;  others  are  of  non-existent  things — errors 
and  fictions ;  others  again  of  existent  things,  but  in  a  form 
that  is  symbolic  and  does  not  resemble  them — abstract 
ideas  and  concepts ;  whilst  in  the  thoughts  that  do  resem- 
ble the  things  they  are  '  of '  (percepts,  sensations),  we  can 
feel,  alongside  of  the  thing  known,  the  thought  of  it  going 
on  as  an  altogether  separate  act  and  operation  in  the  mind. 

Now  this  subjective  life  of  ours,  distinguished  as  such 
so  clearly  from  the  objects  known  by  its  means,  may,  as 
aforesaid,  be  taken  by  us  in  a  concrete  or  in  an  abstract 
way.  Of  the  concrete  way  I  will  say  nothing  just  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  actual '  section '  of  the  stream  will  ere  long, 
in  our  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  unity  in 
consciousness,  play  a  very  important  part  The  abstract 
way  claims  our  attention  first.  If  the  stream  as  a  whole  is 
identified  with  the  Self  far  more  than  any  outward  thing,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  stream  abstracted  from  the  rest  is  so 
identified  in  an  altogether  peculiar  degree,  and  is  felt  by  all 
men  as  a  sort  of  innermost  centre  within  the  circle,  of  sanc- 
tuary within  the  citadel,  constituted  by  the  subjective  life 
as  a  whole.  Compared  with  this  element  of  the  stream, 
the  other  partly  even  of  the  subjective  life,  seem  transient 
external  possessions,  of  which  each  in  turn  can  be  disowned, 
whilst  that  which  disowns  them  remains.  Now,  what  is 
this  sdfofaU  the  other  sdves? 

Probably  all  men  would  describe  it  in  much  the  same 
way  up  to  a  certain  point  They  would  call  it  the  active 
element  in  all  consciousness;  saying  that  iivhatever  quali- 
ties a  man's  feelings  may  possess,  or  whatever  content  his 
thought  may  include,  there  is  a  spiritual  something  id 
him  which  seems  io  go  otd  io  meet  these  qualities  and 
contents,  whilst  they  seem  to  come  in  to  be  received  by  it. 
It  is  what  welcomes  or  rejects.  It  presides  over  the  per- 
ception of  sensations,  and  by   giving  or  withholding  its 
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assent  it  influences  the  movements  they  tend  to  arouse. 
It  is  the  home  of  interest, — ^not  the  pleasant  or  the  painf ol^ 
not  even  pleasure  or  pain,  as  such,  but  that  within  us  to 
which  pleasure  and  pain,  the  pleasant  and  the  painful,  speak. 
It  is  the  source  of  effort  and  attention,  and  the  place  from 
which  appear  to  emanate  the  fiats  of  the  wilL  A  physiol- 
ogist who  should  reflect  upon  it  in  his  own  person  could 
hardly  help,  I  should  think,  connecting  it  more  or  less 
vaguely  with  the  process  by  which  ideas  or  incoming  sensa- 
tions are  '  reflected '  or  pass  over  into  outward  acts.  Not 
necessarily  that  it  should  he  this  process  or  the  mere  feel- 
ing of  this  process,  but  that  it  should  be  in  some  close  way 
rdated  to  this  process ;  for  it  plays  a  part  analogous  to  it  in 
the  psychic  life,  being,  a^iirt  .of -junction  at  which  sensory  * 
ideas  terminate  and  from  which  motor  ideas  proceedr  and 
forming  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two.  Being  more  in- 
cessantly there  than  any  other  single  element  of  the  mental 
life,  the  other  elements  end  by  seeming  to  accrete  round  it 
and  to  belong  to  it.  It  becomefepposed  to  them  as  the  per- 
manent is  opposed  to  the  changing  and  inconstant. 

One  may,  I  think,  without  fear  of  being  upset  by  any 
future  Galtonian  circulars,  believe  that  all  men  must  single 
out  from  the  rest  of  what  they  call  themselves  some  central 
principle  of  which  each  would  recognize  the  loregoing  to  be 
a  fair  general  description,— accurate  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
denote  what  is  meant,  and  keep  it  unconfused  with  other 
things.  The  moment,  however,  they  came  to  closer  quarters 
with  it,  trying  to  define  more  accurately  its  j)recise  nature, 
we  should  find  opinions  beginning  to  diverge.  Some  would  . 
say  that  it  is  a  simple  active  substance,  the  soul,  of  which 
they  are  thus  conscious ;  others,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
fiction,  the  imaginary  being  denoted  by  the  pronoun  I;  and 
between  these  extremes  of  opinion  all  sorts  of  intermediaries 
would  be  found. 

Later  we  must  ourselves  discuss  them  all,  and  sufficient 
to  that  day  will  be  the  evil  thereof.  Now^  let  us  try  to 
settle  for  ourselves  as  definitely  as  we  can,  just  how  this 
central  nucleus  of  the  Self  may  fed,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
a  spiritual  substance  or  only  a  delusive  wor(i( 

For  this  central  part  of  the  Self  is/dK.  It  may  be  all  that 
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Transcendentalists  say  it  is,  and  all  that  Empiricists  saj  it 
is  into  the  bargain,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  no  mere  ens  rcUionis, 
cognized  only  in  an  intellectual  way,  and  no  mere  summation 
of  memories  or  mere  sound  of  a  word  in  our  ears.  It  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  also  have  direct  sensible  acquaintance^ 
and  which  is  as  fully  present  at  any  moment  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  it  is  present,  as  in  a  whole  lifetime  of  such 
moments.  When,  just  now,  it  was  called  an  abstraction, 
that  did  not  mean  that,  like  some  general  notion,  it  could 
not  be  presented  in  a  particular  experience.  It  only  meant 
that  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  it  never  was  found  all 
alone.  But  when  it  is  found,  it  is  felt;  just  as  the  body  is 
felt,  the  feeling  of  which  is  also  an  abstraction,  because  never 
is  the  body  felt  all  alone,  but  always  together  with  other 
things.  Now  can  toe  tell  more  predsdy  in  what  the  feeling  of 
this  central  active  self  consists, — not  necessarily  as  yet  what 
the  active  self  is,  as  a  being  or  principle,  but.  what  we  fed 
when  we  become  aware  of  its  existence  ?  \ 

I  think  I  can  in  my  own  case  ;  and  as  what  I  say  will 
be  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  if  generalized  (as  indeed 
it  may  be  in  part  inapplicable  to  other  individuals),  I  had 
better  continue  in  the  first  person,  leaving  my  description 
to  be  accepted  by  those  to  whose  introspection  it  may  com- 
mend itself  as  true,  and  confessing  my  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  others,  if  others  there  be. 

First  of  all,  I  am  aware  of  a  constant  play  of  furtherances 
and  hindrances  in  my  thinking,  of  checks  and  releases,  ten- 
dencies which  run  with  desire,  and  tendencies  which  run  the 
other  way.  Among  the  matters  I  think  of,  some  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  thought*s  interests,  whilst  others 
play  an  unfriendly  part  thereto.  The  mutual  inconsisten- 
des  and  agreements;  reinforcements  and  obstructions,  which 
obtain  amonst  these  objective  matters  reverberate  back- 
wards and  produce  what  seem  to  be  incessant  reactions  of 
my  spontaneity  upon  them,  welcoming  or  opposing,  appro- 
priating  or  disowning,  striving  with  or  against,  saying  yes 
or  no.  This  palpitating'  inward  life  is,  in  me,  that  central 
nucleus  which  I  just  trjred  to  describe  in  terms  that  all  men 
might  use.  jT 

But  when  I  f  oraue  such  general  descriptions  and  grap- 

(  i 
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pie  with  particulars,  coming  to  the  closest  possible  qoarten 
with  the  facts,  U  is  difficuU/or  me  to  detect  in  the  activity  aniy 
purely  spiritnal  dement  at  oJL  Whenever  my  introspective 
glance  succeeds  in  turning  round  quickly  enough  to  catch  one  of 
these  manifestations  of  spontaneity  in  the  act^  oS  it  can  ever  fed 
distinctly  is  some  bodily  process^  for  the  most  part  taking  place 
within  the  head.  Omitting  for  a  moment  what  is  obscure  in 
these  introspective  results,  let  me  try  to  state  those  particu- 
lars which  to  my  own  consciousness  seem  indubitable  and 
distinct 

In  the  first  place,  the  acts  of  attending,  assenting,  ne- 
gating, making  an  effort,  are  felt  as  movements  of  some- 
thing in  the  head.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  describe 
these  movements  quite  exactly.  In  attending  to  either  an 
idea  or  a  sensation  belonging  to  a  particular  sense-sphere, 
the  movement  is  the  adjustment  of  the  sense-organ,  felt  as 
it  occurs*  I  cannot  think  in  visual  terms,  for  example, 
without  feeling  a  fluctuating  play  of  pressures,  converg- 
ences, divergences,  and  accommodations  in  my  eyeballs. 
The  direction  in  which  the  object  is  conceived  to  lie  deter- 
mines the  character  of  these  movements,  the  feeling  of 
which  becomes,  for  my  consciousness,  identified  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  make  myself  ready  to  receive  the  visible 
thing.  My  brain  appears  to  me  as  if  all  shot  across  with 
lines  of  direction,  of  which  I  have  become  conscious  as  my 
attention  has  shifted  from  one  sense-organ  to  another,  in 
passing  to  successive  outer  things,  or  in  following  trains  of 
varying  sense-ideas. 

When  I  try  to  remember  or  reflect,  the  movements  in 
question,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the  periphery, 
seem  to  come  from  the  periphery  inwatds  and  feel  like  a 
sort  of  wvthdravxd  from  the  outer  world.  As  far  as  I  can 
detect,  these  feelings  are  due  to  an  actual  rolling  outwards 
and  upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  as  I  believe  occurs  in 
me  in  sleep,  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  their  action  in  fix- 
ating a  physical  thing.  In  reasoning,  I  find  that  I  am  apt 
to  have  a  kind  of  vaguely  localized  diagram  in  my  mind, 
with  the  various  fractional  objects  of  the  thought  disposed 
at  particular  points  thereof;  and  the  oscillations  of  my  at- 
tention from  one  of  them  to  another  fik)»  most  distinctly  felt 
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as  alternations  of  direction  in  movements  occurring  inside 
the  head.* 

In  consenting  and  negating,  and  in  making  a  mental 
effort,  the  movements  seem  more  complex,  and  I  find  them 
harder  to  describe.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  glottis 
play  a  great  part  in  these  operations,  and,  less  distinctly, 
the  movements  of  the  soft  palate,  etc.,  shutting  off  the  pos- 
terior nares  from  the  mouth.  My  glottis  is  like  a  sensitive 
valve,  intercepting  my  breath  instantaneously  at  every 
mental  hesitation  or  felt  aversion  to  the  objects  of  my 
thought,  and  as  quickly  opening,  to  let  the  air  pass  through 
my  throat  and  nose,  the  moment  the  repugnance  is  over- 
come. The  feeling  of  the  movement  of  this  air  is,  in  me, 
one  strong  ingredient  of  the  feeling  of  assent  The  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  brow  and  eyelids  also  respond 
very  sensitively  to  every  fluctuation  in  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  what  comes  before  my  mind. 

In  effort  of  any  sort,  contractions  of  the  jaw-muscles  and 
of  those  of  respiration  are  added  to  those  of  the  brow  and 
glottis,  and  thus  the  feeling  passes  out  of  the  head  proper- 
ly so  called.  It  passes  out  of  the  head  whenever  the  wel- 
coming or  rejecting  of  the  object  is  strongly  felt.  Then  a 
set  of  feelings  pour  in  from  many  bodily  parts,  all '  expres- 
sive* of  my  emotion,  and  the  head-feelings  proper  are 
swallowed  up  in  this  larger  mass. 

In  a  sense,  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  one  per- 
son at  least,  the  *  8df  of  Bdvt»!  when  car^vUy  examined^ 
is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  the  collection  of  these  pectdiar  \ 
motions  in  the  head  or  bettoeen  the  head  and  throat.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  this  is  aU  it  consists  of,  for  I 
fully  realize  how  desperately  hard  is  introspection  in  this 
field.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  these  cephalic  motions  are 
the  portions  of  my  innermost  activity  of  which  I  am  most 
distinctly  auxzre.  It  the  dim  portions  which  I  cannot  yet 
define  should  prdve  to  be  like  unto  these  distinct  portions 
in  me,  and  I  like  other  men,  it  would  foBow  that  our  entire 
feding  of  spiritu^  activity,  or  what  commonly  passes  by  thai 
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next  chapter. 
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ficbmtt  is  really  a  feding  of  bodily  activities  whose  exact  nature 
is  by  most  men  overlooked. 

Now,  without  pledging  oarselves  in  any  way  to  adopt  this 
hypothesis,  let  us  dally  with  it  for  a  while  to  see  to  what 
consequences  it  might  lead  if  it  were  true. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nuclear  part  of  the  Self,  i^it^r- 
mediary  between  ideas  and  overt  acts,  would  be  a  collection 
of  activities  physiologically  in  no  essential  way  different 
from  the  overt  acts  themselves.  If  we  divide  all  possible 
physiological  acts  into  adjustments  and  executions^  the 
nuclear  self  would  be  the  adjustments  collectively  consid- 
ered ;  and  the  less  intimate,  more  shifting  self,  so  far  aa 
it  was  active,  would  be  the  executions.  But  both  adjust- 
ments and  executions  would  obey  the  reflex  type.  Both 
would  be  the  result  of  sensorial  and  ideational  processes 
discharging  either  into  each  other  within  the  brain,  or  into 
muscles  and  other  parts  outside.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
adjustments  would  be  that  they  are  minimal  reflexes,  few 
in  number,  incessantly  repeated,  constant  amid  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  rest  of  the  mind's  content,  and  entirely 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  except  through  their  uses 
in  furthering  or  inhibiting  the  presence  of  various  things, 
and  actions  before  consciousness.  These  characters  would 
naturally  keep  us  from  introspectively  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  them  in  detail,  whilst  they  would  at  the  same  time 
make  us  aware  of  them  as  a  coherent  group  of  processes, 
strongly  contrasted  with  all  the  other  things  consciousness 
contained, — even  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  *  Self,' 
material,  social,  or  spiritual,  as  the  case  might  be.  They 
are  reactions,  and  they  are  primary  reactions.  Everything 
arouses  them  ;  for  objects  which  have  no  other  effects 
will  for  a  moment  contract  the  brow  and  make  the  glottis 
close.  It  is  as  if  all  that  visited  the  minS  had  to  stand  an 
entrance-examination,  and  just  show  its 'face  so  as  to  be 
either  approved  or  sent  back.  These  primary  reactions 
are  like  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  tMe  door.  In  the 
midst  of  psychic  change  they  are  the  vpermanent  core 
of  turnings-to wards  and  turnings-from,  <Ti  yieldings  and 
arrests,  which  naturally  seem  central  an^  interior  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  foreign  matters,  apropos  to  which  they 
occur,  and  hold  a  sort  of  arbitrating,  decisive  position,  quite 
unlike  that  held  by  any  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  Me. 
It  would  not  be  surprising,  then,  if  we  were  to  feel  them  as 
the  birthplace  of  conclusions  and  the  starting  point  of  acts, 
or  if  they  came  to  appear  as  what  we  called  a  while  back 
the  '  sanctuary  within  the  citadel  *  of  our  personal  lif e.^ 

*  Wundt*8  account  of  Self-consciousoess  deserves  to  be  compared  with 
this.  What  I  have  called  '  adjustments '  he  calls  processes  of  '  Appercep- 
tion. '  "In  this  development  (of  consciousness)  one  particular  group  of  per* 
cepts  claims  a  prominent  significance,  namely,  those  of  which  the  spring 
lies  in  ourselves.  The  images  of  feelings  we  get  from  our  own  body,  and 
the  representations  of  our  own  movements  distinguish  themselves  from  all 
others  by  forming  a  permanent  group.  As  there  are  always  some  musclea 
in  a  state  either  of  tension  or  of  activity  it  follows  that  we  never  lack  a 
sense,  either  dim  or  clear,  of  the  positions  or  movements  of  our  body.  .  .  . 
This  permanent  sense,  moreover,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  we  are  aware  of 
our  power  at  any  moment  voluntarily  to  arouse  any  one  of  its  ingredients. 
We  excite  the  sensations  of  movement  immediately  by  such  impulses  of  tho 
will  as  shall  arouse  the  movements  themselves;  and  we  excite  the  visual 
and  tactile  feelings  of  our  body  by  the  voluntary  movement  of  our  organs 
of  sense.  So  we  come  to  conceive  this  permanent  mass  of  feeling  as 
immediately  or  remotely  subject  to  our  will,  and  call  it  the  con»eiou9ne99  qf 
aurUtf.  This  self-consciousness  is,  at  the  outset,  thoroughly  sensational, 
.  .  .  only  gradually  the  second-named  of  its  characters,  its  subjection  to 
^or  will,  attains  predominance.  In  proportion  as  the  apperception  of  all 
our  mental  objects  appears  to  us  as  an  inward  exercise  of  will,  does  our 
self -consciousness  begin  both  to  widen  itself  and  to  narrow  itself  at  the 
flame  time.  It  widens  itself  in  that  every  mental  act  whatever  comes  to 
stand  in  relation  to  our  will;  and  it  narrows  itself  in  that  it  concentrates 
ttself  more  and  more  upon  the  inner  activity  of  apperception,  over  against 
which  our  own  body  and  all  the  representations  connected  with  it  appear 
ai  external  objects,  different  from  our  proper  self.  This  consciousness, 
contracted  down  to  the  process  of  apperception,  we  call  our  Ego  ;  and  the 
.  apperception  of  mental  objects  in  general,  may  thus,  after  Leibnitz,  be 
designated  as  the  raising  of  them  into  our  self-consciousness.  Thus  the 
natural  development  of  self-consciousness  implicitly  involves  the  most 
abstract  forms  in  which  this  faculty  has  been  described  in  philosophy;  only 
philosophy  is  fond  of  placing  the  abstract  ego  at  the  outset,  and  so  revers- 
ing the  process  of  development.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
completely  abstract  ego  [as  pure  activity],  although  suggested  by  the 
natural  development  of  our  consciousness,  is  never  actually  found  therein. 
The  most  speculative  of  philosophers  is  incapable  of  disjoining  his  ego 
from  those  bodily  feelings  and  images  which  form  the  incessant  back- 
ground of  his  awareness  of  himself.  The  notion  of  his  ego  as  such  is,  like 
eveiy  notion,  derived  from  sensibility,  for  the  process  of  apperception  itself 
oomes  to  our  knowledge  chiefly  through  those  feelings  of  tension  [what  I 
have  above  called  inward  adjustments]  which  accompany  it. '*  (Physidlo- 
glflche  P^chologie,  2te  Aufl.  Bd.  ii.  pp.  217-19.) 
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If  they  really  were  the  innermost  sanotnary,  the  vUi- 
mate  one  of  all  tlie  selves  whose  being  we  can  ever  directly 
experience,  it  would  follow  that  qH  that  is  experienced  is, 
st^ctly  considered,  objective;  that  this  Objective  falls  asun- 
der into  two  contrasted  parts,  one  realized  as  '  Self,'  the 
other  as  'not-Self;'  and  that  over  and  above  these  parts 
there  is  nothing  save  the  fact  that  they  are  known,  the  fact 
of  the  stream  of  thought  being  there  as  the  indispensable 
subjective  condition  of  their  being  experienced  at  alL  But 
this  condition  of  the  experience  is  not  one  of  the  things  ex 
perienced  at  the  moment ;  this  knowing  is  not  immediately 
knovm.  It  is  only  known  in  subsequent  reflection.  Instead, 
then,  of  the  stream  of  thought  being  one  of  con-sciousness, 
''thinking  its  own  existence  along  with  whatever  else  it 
thinks,*'  (as  Ferrier  says)  it  might  be  better  called  a  stream 
of  Sciotisness  pure  and  simple,  thinking  objects  of  some  of 
which  it  makes  what  it  calls  a  '  Me,'  and  only  aware  of  its 
'  pure  '  Self  in  an  abstract,  hypothetic  or  conceptual  way. 
Each  '  section '  of  the  stream  would  then  be  a  bit  of  scious- 
ness  or  knowledge  of  this  sort,  including  and  contemplat- 
ing its  '  me '  and  its '  not-me '  as  objects  which  work  out  their 
drama  together,  but  not  yet  including  or  contemplating  its 
own  subjective  being.  The  sciousness  in  question  would  be 
the  Thinker f  and  the  existence  of  this  thinker  would  be  given 
to  us  rather  as  a  logical  postulate  than  as  that  direct  inner 
perception  of  spiritual  activity  which  we  naturally  believe 
ourselves  to  have.  '  Matter,'  as  something  behind  physical 
phenomena,  is  a  postulate  of  this  sort.  Between  the  postu- 
lated Matter  and  the  postulated  Thinker,  the  sheet  of  phe- 
nomena would  then  swing,  some  of  them  (the  '  realities ') 
pertaining  more  to  the  matter,  others  (the  fictions,  opinions, 
and  errors)  pertaining  more  to  the  Thinker.  But  who  the 
Thinker  would  be,  or  how  many  distinct  Thinkers  we  ought 
to  suppose  in  the  universe,  would  all  be  subjects  for  an 
ulterior  metaphysical  inquiry. 

Speculations  like  this  traverse  common-sense;  and  not 
only  do  they  traverse  common  sense  (which  in  philosophy 
is  no  insuperable  objection)  but  they  contradict  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  every  philosophic  school.  Spirit 
tualists,  transcendeutalists,  and  empiricists  alike  admit  in 
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118  a  oontinaal  direct  perception  of  the  thinking  activity  in 
the  concrete.  However  they  may  otherwise  disagree,  they 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  cordiality  of  their  recognition  of 
our  thovghts  as  the  one  sort  of  existent  which  skepticism 
cannot  touch.*  I  will  therefore  treat  the  last  few  pages  as 
a  parenthetical  digression,  and  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  revert  to  the  path  of  common-sense  again.  I  mean 
by  this  that  I  will  continue  to  assume  (as  I  have  assumed 
all  along,  especially  in  the  last  chapter)  a  direct  awareness 
of  the  process  of  our  thinking  as  such,  simply  insisting  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  even  more  inward  and  subtie  phenome- 
non than  most  of  us  suppose.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
volume,  however,  I  may  permit  myself  to  revert  again  to  the 
doubts  here  provisionally  mooted,  and  will  indulge  in  some 
metaphysical  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

At  present,  then,  the  only  conclusion  I  come  to  is  the 
following :  That  (in  some  persons  at  least)  the  part  of  the 
innermost  Self  which  is  mos^t  vividly  felt  turns  out  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  a  collection  .j>l  c^pl^aljc  move- 
ments of  '  adjustments  [  which,  for  want  of  attention  and 
reflection,  usually  fail -to  be  perceived  and  classed  as  what 
t£ey  are  ;^that  over  and  above  these  there  is  an  obscurer 
feeling  of  something  more;^but  whether  it  be  of  fainter 
physiological  processes,  or  of  nothing  objective  at  all,  but 
rather  of  subjectivity  as  such,  of  thought  become  *  its  own 
object,'  must  at  present  remain  an  open  question, — ^like  the 
question  whether  it  be  an  indivisible  active  soul-substance, 
or  the  question  whether  it  be  a  personification  of  the  pronoun 
I,  or  any  other  of  the  guesses  as  to  what  its  nature  may 
be. 

Farther  than  this  we  cannot  as  yet  go  clearly  in  our 
analysis  of  the  Self  s  constituents.  So  let  us  proceed  to  the 
emotions  of  Self  which  they  arouse. 

2.  BSIiF-FEXIiINO. 

These  are  primarily  self-complacency  and  seff-dtaaattB" 
/action.    Of  what  is  called  '  self-love,'  I  will  treat  a  little 

*  The  only  exception  I  know  of  is  M.  J.  Souriau,  in  bli  importaiit 
articV'  in  the  Revue  Phlloaophlque,  vol.  xxii.  p.  449.  M.  Souriau'i  ooa- 
clusioi  is '  que  la  conscience  n'existe  pas '  (p.  472). 


^^        farthe 
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fartiier  on.  Language  has  syuonjius  enough  for  both  pri- 
mary feelings.  Thus  pride,  conceit,  vanity,  aelf-esteem, 
arrogance,  vainglory,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other 
modeaty,  humility,  confusion,  diffidence,  »hame,  mortifica- 
tioD,  contrition,  the  sense  of  obloquy  and  personal  despair. 
These  two  opposite  classes  of  affection  seem  to  be  direct  and 
elementary  endowments  of  our  nature.  A^sociationista 
would  have  it  that  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary 
phenomena  arising  from  a  rapid  computation  of  the  sensi- 
ble pleasures  or  pains  to  which  our  prosperous  or  debased 
personal  predicament  is  likely  to  lead,  the  sum  of  the  repre- 
seuted  pleewures  forming  the  self-satisfaction,  and  the  sum 
of  the  represented  paias  forming  the  opposite  feeling  of 
shame.  No  doubt,  when  we  are  self-satisfied,  we  do  fondly 
rehearse  all  possible  rewards  for  our  desert,  and  when  in  a 
fit  of  self-despair  we  forebode  evil.  But  the  mere  expecta- 
tiou  of  reward  is  not  the  self-satisfaction,  and  the  mere 
apprehension  of  the  e^il  is  not  the  self-despair,  for  there  is 
a  certain  average  tone  of  self-feeling  which  each  one  of  us 
carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
objective  reasons  we  may  have  for  satisfaction  or  discontent. 
That  is,  a  very  meanly-conditioued  mau  may  abound  in 
unfaltering  conceit,  and  one  whose  success  in  life  is  secure 
and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  may  remain  diffident  of  his 
powers  to  the  end. 

One  may  say,  however,  that  the  normal  provocative  of 
self-feeling  is  one's  actual  success  or  failure,  and  the  good 
or  bad  actual  position  one  holds  in  the  world.  "  He  put  in 
hia  thnmb  aud  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  good  boy 
am  I."  A  man  with  a  broadly  extended  empirical  Ego, 
with  powers  that  have  uniformly  brought  him  success,  with 
place  and  wealth  and  friends  and  fame,  is  not  likely  to  be 
visited  by  the  morbid  diffidences  aud  doubts  about  himself 
which  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy.  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  planted?"*  Whereas  he  who  has 
made  one  blunder  after  another,  and  still  lies  in  middle  life 
among  the  failures  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  liable  to  gciw 

■  S«e  the  excellent  remarka  by  Prof.  B&ln  oa  tbe  '  Emotion  of  IV  w«r' 
In  bis  '  EmoUoDB  ftod  the  Will.'  > 
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all  sicklied  o'er  with  self-distrust,  and  to  shrink  from  trials 
with  which  his  powers  can  really  cope. 

The  emotions  themselves  of  self-satisfaction  and  abase- 
ment are  of  a  unique  sort,  each  as  worthy  to  be  classed  as 
a  primitive  emotional  species  as  are,  for  example,  rage  or 
pain.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  physiognomical  expres- 
sion. In  self-satisfaction  the  extensor  muscles  are  inner- 
vated, the  eye  is  strong  and  glorious,  the  gait  rolling  and 
elastic,  the  nostril  dilated,  and  a  peculiar  smile  plays  upon 
the  lips.  This  whole  complex  of  symptoms  is  seen  in  an 
exquisite  way  in  lunatic  asylums,  which  always  contain 
some  patients  who  are  literally  mad  with  conceit,  and 
whose  fatuous  expression  and  absurdly  strutting  or  swag- 
gering gait  is  in  tragic  contrast  with  their  lack  of  any 
valuable  personal  quality.  It  is  in  these  same  castles  of 
despair  that  we  find  the  strongest  examples  of  the  opposite 
physiognomy,  in  good  people  who  think  they  have  com- 
mitted '  the  unpardonable  sin '  and  are  lost  forever,  who 
crouch  and  cringe  and  slink  from  notice,  and  are  unable  to 
speak  aloud  or  look  us  in  the  eye.  Like  fear  and  like 
anger,  in  similar  morbid  conditions,  these  opposite  feelings 
of  Self  may  be  aroused  with  no  adequate  exciting  cause. 
And  in  fact  we  ourselves  know  how  the  barometer  of  our 
self-esteem  and  confidence  rises  and  falls  from  one  day  to 
another  through  causes  that  seem  to  be  visceral  and  organic 
rather  than  rational,  and  which  certainly  answer  to  no  cor- 
responding variations  in  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
by  our  friends.  Of  the  origin  of  these  emotions  in  the  race, 
we  can  speak  better  when  we  have  treated  of — 

8.  snup-smrBiiNO  and  sulf-pbosbbvation. 

These  words  cover  a  large  number  of  our  fundamental 
instinctive  impulses.  We  have  those  of  bodUy  sdfseehing, 
those  of  social  adf-seehingf  and  those  of  spiritual  mif seeking. 

All  the  ordinary  useful  reflex  actions  and  movements 
of  alimentation  and  defence  are  acts  of  bodily  self-preser- 
vation. Fear  iind  anger  prompt  to  acts  that  are  useful 
in  the  same  way.  Whilst  if  by  self-seeking  we  mean 
the  providing  for  the  future  as  distinguished  from  main- 
taining the  present,  we    must  class  both  anger  and  fear 
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witb  the  hunting,  the  acquisitive,  tlie  hoiue-cOQBtructing 
and  the  tool-constructiDg  instincts,  as  impulses  to  sell- 
seeking  of  the  bodily  kiud.  Really,  however,  these  latter 
isBtiiicts,  with  amativeness,  parental  fondness,  curiosity 
and  emulation,  seek  not  only  the  development  of  the 
bodily  Self,  but  that  of  the  material  Self  in  the  widest  poa- 
»ible  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  Bocial  seJ/seeking,  in  turn,  is  carried  on  directly 
through  our  amativeness  and  friendliness,  our  desire  to 
please  and  attract  notice  and  admiration,  our  emulation 
and  jealousy,  our  love  of  glory,  infiuence,  and  power, 
and  indirectly  through  whichever  of  the  material  self- 
eeeking  im poises  prove  serviceable  as  means  to  social 
ends.  That  the  direct  social  self-seeking  impulses  are 
probably  pure  instincts  is  easily  seen.  The  noteworthy 
thing  about  the  desire  to  be  '  recognized '  by  others  is  that 
its  strength  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  worth  of  the  recog- 
nition computed  in  sensational  or  rational  terms.  We  are 
orazy  to  get  a  visiting-list  which  shall  be  large,  to  be  able 
to  say  when  any  one  is  mentioned,  "  Oh  !  I  know  him  well," 
and  to  be  bowed  to  in  the  street  by  half  the  people  we 
meet.  Of  course  distinguished  friends  and  adnilring 
recognition  are  the  most  desirable — Thackeray  somewhere 
asks  his  readers  to  confess  whether  it  would  not  give 
each  of  them  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be  met  walking  down 
Pall  Mall  with  a  duke  on  either  arm.  But  in  default  of 
dukes  and  envious  salutations  almost  anything  will  do  for 
some  of  us ;  and  there  is  a  whole  race  of  beings  to-day 
whose  passion  is  to  keep  their  names  in  the  newspapers, 
no  matter  under  what  heading,  'arrivals  and  departures,* 
'  personal  paragraphs,'  '  interviews,' — gossip,  even  scandal, 
will  suit  them  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  Guitean, 
Garfield's  assassin,  is  an  example  of  the  axtremity  to  which 
this  sort  of  craring  for  the  notoriety  of  print  may  go  in  a 
pathological  case.  The  newspapers  bounded  his  mental 
horizon ;  and  in  the  poor  wretch's  prayer  on  the  scafToId, 
one  of  the  most  heartfelt  expressions  was :  "  The  newspaper 
press  of  this  land  has  a  big  bill  to  settle  with  thee,  O  Lord  I" 

Not  only  the  people  but  the  places  and  things  1  know 
enlarge  my  Self  in  a  sort  of  metaphoric  social  way.     'p» 
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me  connait,*  as  the  French  workman  says  of  the  implement 
he  can  nse  well.  So  that  it  comes  about  that  persons  for 
whose  opinion  we  care  nothing  are  nevertheless  persons 
whose  notice  ^e  woo ;  and  that  many  a  man  truly  great, 
many  a  woman  truly  fastidious  in  most  respects,  will  take  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  dazzle  some  insignificant  cad  whose 
whole  personality  they  heartily  despise. 

Under  the  head  of  apirituoil  s^-seehing  ought  to  be 
included  every  impulse  towards  psychic  progress,  whether 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  that  com- 
monly passes  for  spiritual  self-seeking  in  this  narrow  sense 
is  only  material  and  social  self-seeking  beyond  the  grave. 
In  the  Mohammedan  desire  for  paradise  and  the  Christian 
aspiration  not  to  be  damned  in  hell,  the  materiality  of  the 
goods  sought  is  undisguised.  In  the  more  positive  and 
refined  view  of  heaven  many  of  its  goods,  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints  and  of  our  dead  ones,  and  the  presence  of  God, 
are  but  social  goods  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  It  is  only 
the  search  of  the  redeemed  inward  nature,  the  spotlessness 
from  sin,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  that  can  count  as 
spiritual  self-seeking  pure  and  undefiled. 

But  this  broad  external  review  of  the  facts  of  the  life  Oi 
the  Self  will  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the 

BTVAIiBY  AND  OONFUOT  OF  THB  DIFFUBBNT  8BLVB8. 

With  most  objects  of  desire,  physical  nature  restricts  our 
choice  to  but  one  of  many  represented  goods,  and  even  so  it 
is  here.  I  am  often  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing by  one  of  my  empirical  selves  and  relinquishing  the  rest. 
Not  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  both  handsome  and 
fat  and  well  dressed,  and  a  great  athlete,  and  make  a  million 
a  year,  be  a  wit,  a  bon^vivant^  and  a  lady-killer,  as  well  as  a 
philosopher;  a  philanthropist,  statesman,  warrior,  and 
African  explorer,  as  well  as  a  'tone-poet'  and  saint.  But 
the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  The  millionaire's  work 
would  run  counter  to  the  saint's ;  the  bon-vivant  and  the 
philanthropist  would  trip  each  other  up ;  the  philosopher 
and  the  lady-killer  could  not  well  keep  house  in  the  same 


*  "    •"^  -~  •*-  —  -      ■»    -     -   —  ,     »__  ^^s-ft     »■  i»-  ■»*    ■■■*"^iirtp4i«M 
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tenement  of  clay.  Such  different  characters  may  conceiv** 
ably  at  the  outset  of  life  be  alike  possible  to  a  man.  But 
to  make  any  one  of  them  actual,  the  rest  must  more  or  less 
be  suppressed.  So  the  seeker  of'  his  truest,  strongest^ 
deepest  self  must  review  the  list  carefully,  and  pick  out  the 
one  on  which  to  stake  his  salvation.  All  other  selves 
thereupon  become  unreal,  but  the  fortunes  of  this  self  ^re 
real.  Its  failures  are  real  failures,  its  triumphs  real  tri- 
umphs, carrying  shame  and  gladness  with  them.  This  is 
as  strong  an  example  as  there  is  of  that  selective  industry 
of  the  mind  on  which  I  insisted  some  pages  back  (p.  284  fL). 
Our  thought,  incessantly  deciding,  among  many  things  of 
a  kind,  which  ones  for  it  shall  be  realities,  here  chooses 
one  of  many  possible  selves  or  characters,  and  forthwith 
reckons  it  no  shame  to  fail  in  any  of  those  not  adopted 
expressly  as  its  own. 

I,  who  for  the  time  have  staked  my  all  on  being  a 
psychologist,  am  mortified  if  others  know  much  more 
psychology  than  L  But  I  am  contented  to  wallow  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  Greek.  My  deficiencies  there  give  me 
no  sense  of  personal  humiliation  at  all.  Had  I '  pretensions' 
to  be  a  linguist,  it  would  have  been  just  the  reverse.  So 
we  have  the  paradox  of  a  man  shamed  to  death  because  he 
is  only  the  second  pugilist  or  the  second  oarsman  in  the 
world.  That  he  is  able  to  beat  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe  minus  one  is  nothing;  he  has  'pitted'  himself  to 
beat  that  one  ;  and  as  long  as  he  doesn't  do  that  nothing 
else  counts.  He  is  to  his  own  regard  as  if  he  were  not,  in- 
deed he  is  not. 

Yonder  puny  fellow,  however,  whom  every  one  can  beat, 
suffers  no  chagrin  about  it,  for  he  has  long  ago  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  '  carry  that  line/  as  the  merchants  say,  of 
self  at  all.  With  no  attempt  there  can  be  no  failure  ;  with 
no  failure  no  humiliation.  So  our  self-feeling  in  this  world 
depends  entirely  on  what  we  baek  ourselves  to  be  and  do. 
It  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  our  actualities  to  our  sup- 
posed potentialities ;  a  fraction  of  which  our  pretensions 
are  the  denominator  and  the  numerator  our  success :  thus. 

Success 
Self-esteem =t>retensions  *  ^^^^  *  fraction  may  be  increased 
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wellbj  diminisliing  the  denominator  as  by  increasing  the 
numerator.*  To  give  up  pretensions  is  as  blessed  a  relief  as 
to  get  them  gratified ;  and  where  disappointmeht  is  incessant 
and  the  struggle  unending,  this  is  what  men  will  always  do. 
The  history  of  evangelical  theology,  with  its  conviction  of 
sin,  its  self-despair,  and  its  abandonment  of  salvation  by 
works,  is  the  deepest  of  possible  examples,  but  we  meet 
others  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  is  the  strangest  light- 
ness about  the  heart  when  one*s  nothingness  in  a  particular 
line  is  once  accepted  in  good  faith.  AU  is  not  bitterness  in 
the  lot  of  the  lover  sent  away  by  the  final  inexorable  *  No.' 
Many  Bostonians,  crede  experto  (and  inhabitants  of  other 
cities,  too,  I  fear),  would  be  happier  women  and  men  to-day, 
if  they  could  once  for  all  abandon  the  notion  of  keeping  up 
a  Musical  Self,  and  without  shame  let  people  hear  them 
call  a  symphony  a  nuisance.  How  pleasant  is  the  day  when 
we  give  up  striving  to  be  young, — or  slender  I  Thank  God  I 
we  say,  those  illusions  are  gone.  Everything  added  to  the 
Self  is  a  burden  as  well  as  a  pride.  A  certain  man  who. 
lost  every  'penny  during  our  civil  war  went  and  actually 
rolled  in  the  dust,  saying  he  had  not  felt  so  free  and  happy 
since  he  was  bom. 

Once  more,  then,  our  self -feeling  is  in  our  power.  As 
Carlyle  says :  **  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then  hast 
thou  the  world  under  thy  feei  Well  did  the  wisest  of  our 
time  write,  it  is  only  with  renunciation  that  life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

Neither  threats  nor  pleadings  can  move  a  man  unless 
they  touch  some  one  of  his  potential  or  actual  selves.  Only 
thus  can  we,  as  a  rule,  get  a  *  purchase  *  on  another's  wilL 
The  first  care  of  diplomatists  and  monarchs  and  all  who  wish 
to  rule  or  influence  is,  accordingly,  to  find  out  their  victim's 
strongest  principle  of  self-regard,  so  as  to  make  that  the 

*  Cf.  Carlyle :  Sartor  BeMrtvi,  'The  Everlasting  Yea.'  *'I  tell  thee, 
blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  vanity ;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same 
deserts  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as  is  most 
likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot :  fancy  that  tUou  deserv- 
Mt  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp.  .  .  . 
What  act  of  legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  happy  ?  A  little 
whOe  ago  thou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all,"  etc.,  etc. 
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fulcrum  of  all  appeals.  But  if  a  man  has  given  up  thoaa 
things  ?'hich  are  Bubject  to  foreign  fate,  and  ceased  to 
regard  them  aa  parts  of  himself  at  all,  we  are  weU-nigli 
powerless  over  him.  The  Stoic  receipt  for  contentment 
was  to  disposseBs  jourBelf  in  advance  of  all  that  was  out  of 
jour  own  power, ^ — ^tlien  fortune's  shocke  might  rain  down 
unfelt.  Epictetns  exhorts  ns,  by  thus  narrowing  and  at  the 
same  time  solidifjing  our  Self  to  make  it  invulnerable  :  "  I 
iDUBt  die ;  well,  but  must  I  die  groaning  too  ?  I  will  speak 
what  appears  to  be  riglit,  and  if  the  despot  says,  then  I 
will  put  you  to  death,  I  will  reply,  '  When  did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  I  was  immortal?  Tou  wUl  do  your  part  and  I 
mine ;  it  is  yours  to  kill  and  mine  to  die  intrepid ;  yours  to 
banish,  mine  to  depart  untroubled.'  How  do  we  act  in  a 
voyage  ?  We  ehooje  the  pilot,  the  sailors,  the  hour.  After- 
wards comes  a  storm.  What  have  I  to  care  for?  My  part 
is  performed.  This  matter  belongs  to  the  pilot.  But  the 
ship  is  sinking ;  what  then  have  I  to  do  ?  That  which  alone 
I  can  do — submit  to  being  drowned  without  fear,  without 
clamor  or  accusing  of  God,  but  as  one  who  knows  that 
what  is  born  must  likewise  die."  * 

This  Stoic  fashion,  though  efficacious  and  heroic  enough 
in  its  place  and  time,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  possible 
as  an  habitual  mood  of  the  soul  to  narrow  and  unsympor- 
thetic  characters.  It  proceeds  altogether  by  exclusion.  If 
I  am  a  Stoic,  the  goods  I  cannot  appropriate  cease  to  be  my 
goods,  and  the  temptation  lies  very  near  to  deny  that  they 
are  goods  at  all.  We  find  this  mode  of  protecting  the  Self 
by  exclusion  and  denial  very  common  among  people  who 
are  in  other  respects  not  Stoics,  All  narrow  people  iittrtneh 
their  Me,  they  reiract  it, — from  the  region  of  what  they  can- 
not securely  possess.  People  who  dou't  resemble  them,  or 
■who  treat  them  with  indifference,  people  over  whom  they 
gain  no  influence,  are  people  on  whose  existence,  however 
meritorious  it  may  intrinsically  be,  they  look  with  chill 
negation,  if  not  with  positive  hate.  Who  will  not  be  mina 
I  will  exclude  from  existence  altogether ;  that  is,  as  far  as 


*T.  W.  Hig^Dson's  truislation  (1868),  p.  lOS. 
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I  can  make  it  so,  such  people  shall  be  as  if  they  were  not.* 
Thus  may  a  certain  absoluteness  and  definiteness  in  the 
outline  of  my  Me  console  me  for  the  smallness  of  its  con- 
tent 

Sympathetic  people,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  by  the 
entirely  opposite  way  of  expansion  and  inclusion.  The  out- 
line of  their  self  often  gets  uncertain  enough,  but  for  this 
the  spread  of  its  content  more  than  atones.  NU  humani  a 
me  alienum.  Let  them  despise  this  little  person  of  mine, 
and  treat  me  like  a  dog,  /  shall  not  negate  them  so  long  as 
I  have  a  soul  in  my  body.  They  are  realities  as  much  as  I 
am.  What  positive  good  is  in  them  shall  be  mine  too,  etc., 
etc.  The  magnanimity  of  these  expansive  natures  is  often 
touching  indeed.  Such  persons  can  feel  a  sort  of  delicate 
rapture  in  thinking  that,  however  sick,  ill-favored,  mean- 
conditioned,  and  generally  forsaken  they  may  be,  they  yet 
are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  of  this  brave  world,  have  a 
fellow's  share  in  the  strength  of  the  dray-horses,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ones, 
and  are  not  altogether  without  part  or  lot  in  the  good  for- 
tunes of  the  Yanderbilts  and  the  HohenzoUerns  themselves. 
Thus  either  by  negating  or  by  embracing,  the  Ego  may 
seek  to  establish  itself  in  reality.  He  who,  with  Marcus 
Aurelius,  can  truly  say,  "  O  Universe,  I  wish  all  that  thou 
wishest,'*  has  a  self  from  which  every  trace  of  negativenesa 
and  obstructiveness  has  been  removed — ^no  wind  can  blow 
except  to  fill  its  sails. 

A  tolerably  unanimous  opinion  ranges  the  different 
selves  of  which  a  man  may  be  *  seized  and  possessed,'  and 
the  consequent  different  orders  of  his  self-regard,  in  an 
hierarchical  scale,  tvith  the  bodily  Self  at  the  bottom,  the 
spiritual  Self  at  top,  and  the  extracorporeal  material  adves  J 
and  the  various  social  selves  between.  Our  merely  natural 
self-seeking  would  lead  us  to  aggrandize  all  these  selves ; 
we  give  up  deliberately  only  those  among  them  which  we 

*  "The  usual  mode  of  lessening  the  shock  of  diBappointment  or  diset- 
teem  is  to  contract,  it  possible,  a  low  estimate  of  the  persons  that  inflict  it. 
This  is  our  remedy  for  the  unjust  censures  of  party  spirit,  as  well  as  of 
personal  malignity."    (Bain :  i^otion  and  Will,  p.  200.) 
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find  we  cannot  keep.  Our  unselfishness  is  thus  apt  to  be  a 
*  virtue  of  necessity ' ;  and  it  is  not  without  all  show  of  rea- 
son that  cynics  quote  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  in 
describing  our  progress  therein.  But  this  is  the  moral 
education  of  the  race ;  and  if  we  agree  in  the  result  that 
on  the  whole  the  selves  we  can  keep  are  the  intrinsically 
best,  we  need  not  complain  of  being  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  superior  worth  in  such  a  tortuous  way. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we  learn 
to  subordinate  our  lower  selves  to  our  higher.  A  direct 
ethical  judgment  unquestionably  also  plays  its  part,  and  last, 
not  least,  we  apply  to  our  own  persons  judgments  originally 
called  forth  by  the  acts  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  strangert 
laws  of  our  nature  that  many  things  which  we  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  in  ourselves  disgust  us  when  seen  in  others. 
With  another  man's  bodily  '  hoggishness '  hardly  anyone 
has  any  sympathy ; — almost  as  little  with  his  cupidity,  his 
social  vanity  and  eagerness,  his  jealousy,  his  despotism, 
and  his  pride.  Left  absolutely  to  myself  I  should  probably 
allow  all  these  spontaneous  tendencies  to  luxuriate  in  me 
unchecked,  and  it  would  be  long  before  I  formed  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  order  of  their  subordination.  But  having 
constantly  to  pass  judgment  on  my  associates,  I  come  ere 
long  to  see,  as  Herr  Horwicz  says,  my  own  lusts  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lusts  of  others,  and  to  think  about  them  in  a 
very  different  way  from  that  in  which  I  simply  fed.  Of 
course,  the  moral  generalities  which  from  childhood  hiive 
been  instilled  into  me  accelerate  enormously  the  advent  of 
this  reflective  judgment  on  myself. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  aforesaid,  men  have  arranged 
the  various  selves  which  they  may  seek  in  an  hierarchical 
scale  according  to  their  worth.  A  certain  amount  of  bodily 
selfishness  is  required  as  a  basis  for  all  the  other  selves. 
But  too  much  sensuality  is  despised,  or  at  best  condoned 
on  account  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  individual.  The 
wider  material  selves  are  regarded  as  higher  than  the 
immediate  body.  He  is  esteemed  a  poor  creature  who  is 
unable  to  forego  a  little  meat  and  drink  and  warmth  and 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  The  social 
self  as  a  whole,  again,  ranks  higher  than  the  material  self 
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fts  a  whole.  We  must  care  more  for  our  honor,  our  friends^, 
onr  human  ties,  than  for  a  sound  skin  or  wealth.  And  the 
spiritual  self  is  so  supremely  precious  that,  rather  than 
lose  it,  a  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  friends  and 
good  fame,  and  property,  and  life  itself. 

In  each  kind  of  %dfy  maJterialy  aocialy  and  spiritual^  men 
distinguish  between  the  immediate  and  actual^  and  the  re- 
mote and  potential^  between  the  narrower  and  the  wider 
view,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former  and  advantage  of  the 
latter.  One  must  forego  a  present  bodily  enjoyment  for 
the  sake  of  one's  general  health ;  one  must  abandon  the 
dollar  in  the  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred  dollars  to 
come  ;  one  must  make  an  enemy  of  his  present  interlocutor 
if  thereby  one  makes  friends  of  a  more  valued  circle ;  one 
must  go  without  learning  and  grace,  and  wit,  the  better  to 
compass  one's  soul's  salvation. 

Of  all  these  wider,  more  potential  selves,  the  potential 
social  sdf  is  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  certain 
apparent  paradoxes  to  which  it  leads  in  conduct,  and  by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  our  moral  and  religious  life. 
When  for  motives  of  honor  and  conscience  I  brave  the  con- 
demnation of  my  own  family,  club,  and  '  set ' ;  when,  as  a 
protestant,  I  turn  catholic ;  as  a  catholic,  freethinker ;  as  a 
'  regular  practitioner,'  homoeopath,  or  what  not,  I  am  always 
inwardly  strengthened  in  my  course  and  steeled  against  the 
loss  of  my  actual  social  self  by  the  thought  of  other  and 
better  possible  social  judges  than  those  whose  verdict  goes 
against  me  now.  The  ideal  social  self  which  I  thus  seek 
in  appealing  to  their  decision  may  be  very  remote :  it  may 
be  represented  as  barely  possible.  I  may  not  hope  for  its 
realization  during  my  lifetime ;  I  may  even  expect  the 
future  generations,  which  would  approve  me  if  they  knew 
me,  to  know  nothing  about  me  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Yet  still  the  emotion  that  beckons  me  on  is  indubitably 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  social  self,  of  a  self  that  is  at  least 
worthy  of  approving  recognition  by  the  highest  possible 
judging  companion,  if  such  companion  there  be.""    This 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  qualities  of  the  Self  thus  ideally  const!* 
luted  are  all  qualities  approved  by  my  actual  fellows  in  the  first  instance ; 
ftnd  that  my  reason  for  now  appealing  from  their  verdict  to  that  of  the 
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self  is  the  true,  the  intimate,  the  ultimate,  the  perma- 
nent Me  which  I  seek.  This  judge  is  Grod,  the  Absolute 
Mind,  the  '  Great  Companion.'  We  hear,  in  these  days  of 
scientific  enlightenment,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  many  reasons  are  given  us  why 
we  should  not  pray,  whilst  others  are  given  us  why  we 
should.  But  in  all  this  very  little  is  said  of  the  reason  why 
we  do  pray,  which  is  simply  that  we  cannot  hdp  praying. 
It  seems  probable  that,  in  spite  of  all  that '  science '  may  do 
to  the  contrary,  men  will  continue  to  pray  to  the  end  of  time, 
unless  their  mental  nature  changes  in  a  manner  which 
nothing  we  know  should  lead  us  to  expeci  The  impulse 
to  pray  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  innermost  of  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  is  a  Self  of 
the  social  sort,  it  yet  can  find  its  only  adequate  Sociua  in  an 
ideal  world. 

All  progress  in  the  social  Self  is  the  substitution  of 
higher  tribunals  for  lower  ;  this  ideal  tribunal  is  the  high- 
est; and  most  men,  either  continually  or  occasionally, 
carry  a  reference  to  it  in  their  breasi  The  humblest  out- 
cast on  this  earth  can  feel  himself  to  be  real  and  valid  by 
means  of  this  higher  recognifiion.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  most  of  us,  a  world  with  no  such  inner  refuge  when  the 
outer  social  self  failed  and  dropped  from  us  would  be  the 
abyss  of  horror.  I  say  'for  most  of  us,'  because  it  is 
probable  that  individuals  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  haunted  by  this  sense  of  an  ideal  specta- 
tor. It  is  a  much  more  essential  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  some  men  than  of  others.  Those  who  have  the  most  of 
it  are  possibly  the  most  rdigiovs  men.  But  I  am  sure  that 
even  those  who  say  they  are  altogether  without  it  deceive 
(themselves,  and  really  have  it  in  some  degree.  Only  a 
non-gregarious  animal  could  be  completely  without  it. 
Probably  no  one  can  make  sacrifices  for  *  right,'  without 

ideal  judge  lies  in  some  outward  peculiarity  of  the  immediate  case.  What 
once  was  admired  in  me  as  courage  has  now  become  in  the  eyes  of  men 
'  impertinence ' ;  what  was  fo|^itude  is  obstinacy ;  what  was  fidelity  ia 
now  fanaticism.  The  ideal  judge  alonc»  I  now  believe,  can  read  my 
qualities,  my  willingnesses*  my  powers,  for  what  they  truly  are.  My 
fellows,  misled  by  interest  and  prejudice,  have  gone  astray. 
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to  some  degree  personifying  the  principle  of  right  for 
which  the  sacrifice  is  made,  and  expecting  thanks  from  it 
Complete  social  unselfishness,  in  other  words,  can  hardly 
exist ;  complete  social  suicide  hardly  occur  to  a  man's  mind. 
Even  such  texts  as  Job's,  '^Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I 
trust  Him,"  or  Marcus  Aurelius's,  ''  If  gods  hate  me  and 
my  children,  there  is  a  reason  for  it,"  can  least  of  all  be 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  beyond  all  doubt  Job 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  recognition  of  the  wor- 
ship after  the  slaying  should  have  been  done ;  and  the  Boman 
emperor  felt  sure  the  Absolute  Eeason  would  not  be  all 
indifferent  to  his  acquiescence  in  the  gods'  dislike.  The 
old  test  of  piety, ''  Are  you  willing  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  Gt>d  ?"  was  probably  never  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative except  by  those  who  felt  sure  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
that  Gt>d  would  '  credit  *  them  with  their  willingness,  and 
set  more  store  by  them  thus  than  if  in  His  unfathomable 
scheme  He  had  not  damned  them  at  alL 

All  this  about  the  impossibility  of  suicide  is  said  on  the 
supposition  of  positive  motives.  When  possessed  by  the 
emotion  of /ear,  however,  we  are  in  a  negative  state  of  mind  | 
that  is,  our  desire  is  limited  to  the  mere  banishing  of  some- 
thing, without  regard  to  what  shall  take  its  place.  In  this 
state  of  mind  there  can  unquestionably  be  genuine  thoughts, 
and  genuine  acts,  of  suicide,  spiritual  and  social,  as  well  as 
bodily.  Anything,  anything^  at  such  times,  so  as  to  escape 
and  not  to  be !  But  such  conditions  of  suicidal  frenzy  are 
pathological  in  their  nature  and  run  dead  against  every- 
thing that  is  regular  in  the  life  of  the  Self  in  mant 

WHAT  SXIJ*  IS  IiOVBD  IN  '  8]DIJ*.IiO VB '  P 

We  must  now  try  to  interpret  the  facts  of  self-love  and 
self-seeking  a  little  more  delicately  from  within. 

A  man  in  whom  self-seeking  of  any  sort  is  largely 
developed  is  said  to  be  selfish.*     He  is  on  the  other  hand 

*  The  kind  of  selfishness  varies  with  the  self  that  is  sought.  If  it  be 
the  mere  bodily  self ;  if  a  man  grabs  the  best  food,  the  warm  comer,  the 
vacant  seat;  if  he  makes  room  for  no  one,  spits  about,  and  belches  in  our 
faces,— we  call  it  hoggishness.  If  it  be  the  social  self,  in  the  form  of  popu- 
larly or  influence,  for  which  he  is  greedy,  he  may  in  material  wa^a  v\\^v 
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called  nnselfish  if  he  shows  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
other  selves  than  his  own.  Now  what  is  the  intimate  naturt 
of  the  selfish  emotion  in  him?  and  what  is  the  primaiy 
object  of  its  regard  ?  We  have  described  him  pursuing  and 
fostering  as  his  self  first  one  set  of  things  and  tiien  another; 
we  have  seen  the  same  set  of  facts  gain  or  lose  interest  in  his 
eyes,  leave  him  indifferent,  or  fill  him  either  with  triumph 
or  despair  according  as  he  made  pretensions  to  appropriate 
them,  treated  them  as  if  they  were  potentially  or  actually 
parts  of  himself,  or  not.  We  know  how  little  it  matters  to 
us  whether  sotm  man,  a  man  taken  at  large  and  in  the 
abstract,  prove  a  failure  or  succeed  in  life, — he  may  be 
hanged  for  aught  we  care, — but  we  know  the  utter  momen- 
tousness  and  terribleness  of  the  alternative  when  the  man 
is  the  one  whose  name  we  ourselves  bear.  /  must  not  be 
a  failure,  is  the  very  loudest  of  the  voices  that  clamor  in 
each  of  our  breasts:  let  fail  who  may,  /at  least  must  suc- 
ceed. Now  the  first  conclusion  which  these  facts  suggest 
is  that  each  of  us  is  animated  by  a  direct  feding  of  regard  \ 
for  his  otvn  pure  principle  of  individual  existence,  whatever 
that  may  be,  taken  merely  as  such.  It  appears  as  if  all  our 
concrete  manifestations  of  selfishness  might  be  the  conclu- 
sions of  as  many  syllogisms,  each  with  this  principle  as  the 
subject  of  its  major  premiss,  thus:  Whatever  is  me  is 
precious ;  this  is  me ;  therefore  this  is  precious ;  whatever 
is  mine  must  not  fail;  this  is  mine;  therefore  this  must 
not  fail,  etc.  It  appears,  I  say,  as  if  this  principle  inocu- 
lated all  it  touched  with  its  own  intimate  qualiiy  of  worth ; 
as  if,  previous  to  the  touching,  everything  might  be  matter 
of  indifference,  and  nothing  interesting  in  its  own  right ;  as 
if  my  regard  for  my  own  body  even  were  an  interest  not 
simply  in  this  body,  but  in  this  body  only  so  far  as  it  is 
mine. 

But  what  is  this  abstract  numerical  principle  of  identity, 

dinate  himself  to  others  as  the  best  means  to  his  end;  and  in  this  case  he  is 
very  apt  to  pass  for  a  disinterested  man.  If  it  be  the  *  other-worldly '  self 
which  he  seeks,  and  if  he  seeks  it  ascetically,— even  though  he  would 
rather  see  all  mankind  damned  eternally  than  lose  his  individual  soul.-^ 
'  saintliness '  will  probably  be  the  name  by  which  hit  selflahneis  will  he 
called. 
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this  *  Number  One '  within  me,  for  which,  according  to  pro* 
yerbial  philosophy,  I  am  supposed  to  keep  so  constant  a 
*  lookout '  ?  Is  it  the  inner  nucleus  of  my  spiritual  self,  that 
collection  of  obscurely  felt '  adjustments,'  plvs  perhaps  that 
still  more  obscurely  perceived  subjectivity  as  such,  of  which 
we  recently  spoke?  Or  is  it  perhaps  the  concrete  stream 
of  my  thought  in  its  entirety,  or  some  one  section  of  the 
same?  Or  may  it  be  the  indivisible  Soul-Substance,  in 
which,  according  to  the  orthodox  tradition,  my  faculties 
inhere  ?  Or,  finally,  can  it  be  the  mere  pronoun  I  ?  Surely 
it  is  none  of  these  things,  that  self  for  which  I  feel  such  hot 
regard.  Though  all  of  them  together  were  put  within  me, 
I  should  still  be  cold,  and  fail  to  exhibit  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  selfishness  or  of  devotion  to  'Number  One.* 
To  have  a  self  that  I  can  carefor^  nature  must  first  present 
me  with  some  o^ecf  interesting  enough  to,n](i£e^.e  _^stinc- 
tively  wish  to  appropriate  it  for  its  ovm  sake,  and  out^pfjit 
to  manufacture  one  of  those  material^  gocial^ _or]spmtual 
selves,  which  we  have  already  passed  in  review.  We  shall 
find  that  all  the  facts  of  rivalry  and  substitution  that  have 
so  struck  us,  all  the  shif tings  and  expansions  and  contrao« 
tions  of  the  sphere  of  what  shall  be  considered  me  and 
mine,  are  but  results  of  the  fact  that  certain'  things  appeal 
to  primitive  and  instinctive  impulses  of  our  nature,  and 
tliat  we  follow  their  destinies  with  an  excitement  that  owes 
nothing  to  a  reflective  sourcei  These  objects  our  con- 
sciousness treats  as  the  primordial  constituents  of  its  Me. 
Whatever  other  objects,  whether  by  association  with  the 
fate  of  these,  or  in  any  other  way,  come  to  be  followed  with 
the  same  sort  of  interest,  form  our  remoter  and  more  sec- 
ondary self.  The  tvords  me,  tJien^  and  self,  so  far  (m  they  \ 
arouse  /eding  and  connote  emotioned  toorth,  aire  OBJEonvB 
designations,  meaning  all  the  thinos  which  have  the  power 
to  prodiice  in  a  stream  of  consciotisness  excitement  of  a 
certain  peculiar  sort.  Let  us  try  to  justify  this  proposition 
in  detail. 

The  most  palpable  selfishness  of  a  man  is  his  bodily 
selfishness  ;  and  his  most  palpable  self  is  the  body  to  which 
that  selfishness  relates.  Now  I  say  that  he  identifies  him- 
self with  this  body  because  he  loves  it,  and  that  he  does 
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oot  lore  it  because  he  finds  it  to  be  identified  with  himaelt 
Keverting  to  natural  history-psychology  will  help  ua  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  In  the  cliapter  on  laetincts  we  shall 
learn  that  every  creature  has  &  certain  selective  interest  in 
certain  portions  of  the  world,  and  that  this  interest  is  as  . 
often  connate  as  acquired.  Our  interest  in  things  means!/ 
the  attention  and  emotion  which  the  thought  of  them  wiUf 
excite,  and  the  actions  which  their  presence  will  evoke.! 
Thus  every  species  is  particularly  interested  in  its  own 
prey  or  food,  its  own  enemies,  its  own  sexual  mates,  and 
its  own  young.  These  things  fascinate  by  their  intrinsia 
power  to  do  BO ;  they  are  cared  for  for  their  own  sakes. 

"Well,  it  stands  not  in  the  least  otherwise  with  our  bod- 
ies. They  too  are  percepts  in  our  objective  field — they  are 
simply  the  most  interesting  percepts  there.  What  happesa  \[ 
to  them  excites  in  us  emotions  and  t«ndencies  to  action  i 
more  energetic  and  habitual  than  any  which  are  excited  by 
other  portions  of  the  '  field.'  What  my  comrades  call  my 
Jlpdily  selfiahuess  or  self-love,  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of 
all  the  outer  acts  which  this  interest  in.  mj  b#dy  spontane- 
ously draws  from  nie.  My  '  aelfiahness  '  is  here  but  a  de- 
scriptive name  for  grouping  together  the  outward  symp- 
toms which  I  show.  When  I  am  led  by  self-love  to  keep 
my  seat  whilst  Indies  stund,  or  to  grab  aometliing  first  and 
cut  out  ray  neighbor,  what  I  really  love  is  the  comfortable 
seat,  is  the  thing  itself  which  I  grab,  I  love  them  prima- 
rily, as  the  mother  loves  her  babe,  or  a  generous  man  an 
heroic  deeiL  Wherever,  as  here,  self-seeking  is  the  out- 
come of  simple  instinctive  propensity,  it  is  but  a  name  for 
certain  reflex  acts.  Something  rivets  mj  attention  fatally, 
and  fatally  provokes  the  '  selfish '  response.  Could  an  au- 
tomaton be  so  skilfully  constructed  as  to  ape  these  acts,  it 
would  be  called  selfish  as  properly  as  I.  It  is  true  that  I 
am  no  automaton,  but  a  thinker.  But  my  thoughts,  like 
my  acts,  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  outward  things. 
They  need  neither  know  nor  care  for  any  pure  principle 
within.  In  fact  the  more  utterly  '  selfish  '  I  am  in  this 
primitive  way,  the  more  blindly  absorbed  my  thought  will 
be  in  the  objects  and  impulses  of  my  lusts,  and  the  mora 
devoid  of  any  inward  looking  glance.    A  baby,  whose  con* 
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ficiousness  of  the  pure  Ego,  of  himself  as  a  thinker,  is  not 
usually  supposed  developed,  is,  in  this  way,  as  some  Ger- 
man has  said,  '  der  voUendeteste  Egoist.'  His  corporeal  per- 
son, and  what  ministers  to  its  needs,  are  the  only  self  he 
can  possibly  be  said  to  love.  His  so-called  self-love  is  but 
a  name  for  his  insensibility  \o  all  but  this  one  set  of  things. 
It  may  be  that  he  needs  a  pure  principle  of  subjectivity,  a 
soul  or  pure  Ego  (he  certainly  needs  a  stream  of  thought) 
to  make  him  sensible  at  all  to  anything,  to  make  him  dis- 
criminate and  love  uberhaupt, — how  that  may  be,  we  shall 
see  ere  long ;  but  this  pure  Ego,  which  would  then  be  the 
condition  of  his  loving,  need  no  more  be  the  object  of  his 
love  than  it  need  be  the  object  of  his  thought.  If  his  in- 
terests lay  altogether  in  other  bodies  than  his  own,  if  all 
his  instincts  were  altruistic  and  all  his  acts  suicidal,  still  he 
would  need  a  principle  of  consciousness  just  as  he  does  now. 
Such  a  principle  cannot  then  be  the  principle  of  his  bodily 
sdjishness  any  more  than  it  is  the  principle  of  any  other  ten- 
dency he  may  show. 

So  much  for  the  bodily  self-love.  But  my  social  self- 
love,  my  interest  in  the  images  other  men  have  framed  of 
me,  is  also  an  interest  in  a  set  of  objects  external  to  my 
thought.  These  thoughts  in  other  men's  minds  are  out  of 
my  mind  and  'ejective'  to  me.  They  come  and  go,  and 
grow  and  dwindle,  and  I  am  puffed  up  with  pride,  or  blush 
with  shame,  at  the  result,  just  as  at  my  success  or  failure 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  material  thing.  So  that  here  again,  just 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pure  principle  seems  out  of  the 
game  as  an  object  of  regard,  and  present  only  as  the  general 
form  or  condition  under  which  the  regard  and  the  thinking 
go  on  in  me  at  all. 

But,  it  will  immediately  be  objected,  this  is  giving  a 
mutilated  account  of  the  facts.  Those  images  of  me  in  the 
minds  of  other  men  are,  it  is  true,  things  outside  of  me, 
whose  changes  I  perceive  just  as  I  perceive  any  other  out- 
ward change.  But  the  pride  and  shame  which  I  feel  are 
not  concerned  merely  with  those  changes.  I  feel  as  if  some- 
thing else  had  changed  too,  when  I  perceive  my  image  in 
your  mind  to  have  changed  for  the  worse,  something  in  me 
to  which  that  image  belongs,  and  which  a  moment  ago  I  felt 
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mside  of  me,  big  and  strong  and  lusty,  but  now  weak,  con- 
tracted, and  collapsed.  Is  uot  this  latter  change  the  change 
I  feel  the  shame  about  ?  Is  not  the  condition  of  this  thing 
inside  of  me  the  proper  object  of  my  egoistic  concern,  of  my 
self-regard  ?  And  is  it  not,  after  all,  my  pure  Ego,  my  bare 
nnmerical  principle  of  distinction  from  other  men,  and  no 
empirical  part  of  me  at  all  ? 

No,  it  is  DO  such  pure  principle,  it  is  simply  my  total 
empirical  selfhood  again,  my  historic  Me,  a  collection  of 
objective  facts,  to  which  the  depreciated  image  in  your  mind 
'  belongs.'  In  what  capacity  is  it  that  I  claim  and  demand 
a  respectful  greeting  from  you  instead  of  this  expression  of 
disdain  ?  It  is  not  as  being  a  bare  I  that  I  claim  it ;  it  ia 
as  being  an  I  who  has  always  been  treated  with  respect, 
/  who  belongs  to  a  certain  family  and  '  set,'  who  has  certain 
{  powers,  possessions,  and  public  functions,  sensibilities, 
i  duties,  and  purposes,  and  merits  and  deserts.  All  this  is 
[  what  your  disdain  negates  and  contradicts ;  this  is  '  the 
i  thing  inside  of  me '  whose  changed  treatment  I  feel  the 
shame  about ;  this  is  what  was  Instj-,  and  now,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  your  conduct,  is  collapsed ;  and  this  certainly  is 
an  empirical  objective  thing.  Indeed,  the  thing  that  is  felt 
modified  and  changed  for  the  worse  during  my  feeling  of 
shame  is  often  more  concrete  even  than  this, — it  19,  simply 
my  bodily  person,  in  which  your  conduct  immediately  and 
without  any  reflection  at  all  on  my  part  works  those 
muscular,  glandular,  and  vascular  changes  which  together 
make  up  the 'expression '  of  shame.  In  this  instinctive, 
reHex  sort  of  shame,  the  body  is  just  as  much  the  entire 
vehicle  cf  the  self-feeling  as,  in  the  coarser  cases  which  we 
first  took  up,  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  self-seeking.  As,  ia 
simple  '  boyishness,'  a  succulent  morsel  gives  rise,  by  the 
reflex  mechanism,  to  behavior  which  the  bystanders  find 
'greedy,'  and  consider  to  flow  from  a  certain  sort  of  'self- 
regard;'  so  here  your  disdain  gives  rise,  bj^  raecfeanism 
quite  as  reflex  and  immediate_ito  another  jort  of  behavior, 
which  the  bystanders  call  '  shame-faced  *  an^  which  they 
consider  due  to  another  kind  of  self-regard.  But  in  both 
cases  there  may  be  no  particular  self  regarded  at  all  hy  the 
mind;  and  the  name  setf-regard  may  be  only  s  descriptive 
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title  imposed  from  without  the  reflex  acts  themselves,  and 
the  feelings  that  immediately  result  from  their  discharge. 

After  the  bodily  and  social  selves  come  the  spirituaL 
But  which  of  my  spiritual  selves  do  I  really  care  for  ?  My 
Soul-substance?  my  'transcendental  Ego,  or  Thinker'? 
my  pronoun  I?  my  subjectivity  as  such?  my  nucleus  of 
cephalic  adjustments  ?  ouny  more  phenoyp<»^«^^  ^^^  p^riKh- 
able  powers,  my  loves  andh^teSrmllingneaiafiS.  ajuLsengil)il« 
ities,  afidjhe roeT^'&irely  the. latter^  But  they, relatively 
to  the  central  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  affluostSD^l 
and^gbjective.  They  come  and  go,  and  it  remains — "so 
shakes  the  magnet,  and  so  stands  the  pole.**  It  may  indeed 
have  to  be  there  for  them  to  be  loved,  but  being  there  is 
not  identical  with  being  loved  itself. 

To  sum  up,  then,  loe  se^no  reason  to  suppose  that  sdf-hve  \ 
is  primarily ^or  secondarUy,  or  everllove/or  one's  mere  princiA^ 
fie  of  conscious  identityT  ttifiLidKatys  love  for  8QXXiethiBg> 
X^ch,  as  compared  with  that  principle»ia.8upQ]:fidAL^&i^* 
0ien£,'  Uable'lb  Sa.tak.QlL  tip  oi^  dropped^at  wilL 

And  zoological  psychology  again  comes  to  the  aid  of 
our  unclerstanding  and  shows  us  that  this  must  needs  be 
so.  In  fact,  in  answering  the  question  what  things  it  is  that 
a  man  loves  in  his  self-love,  we  have  implicitly  answered  the 
farther  question,  of  why  he  loves  them. 

Unless  his  consciousness  were  something  more  than 
cognitive,  unless  it  experienced  a  partiality  for  certain  of 
the  objects,  which,  in  succession,  occupy  its  ken,  it  could 
not  long  maintain  itself  in  existence  ;  for,  by  an  inscrutable 
necessity,  each  human  mind's  appearance  on  this  earth  is 
conditioned  upon  the  integrity  of  the  body  with  which  it 
belongs,  upon  the  treatment  which  that  body  gets  from 
others,  and  upon  the  spiritual  dispositions  which  use  it  as 
their  tool,  and  lead  it  either  towards  longevity  or  to  destruc- 
tion. Its  own  body,  then,  first  of  aU,  its  friends  next,  and 
finally  its  spiritual  dispositions,  must  he  the  supremely  in- 
^eresting  objects  for  each  human  mind.  Each  mind,  to 
begin  with,  must  have  a  certain  minimum  of  selfishness  in 
the  shape  of  instincts  of  bodily  self-seeking  in  order  to  exist 
This  minimum  must  be  there  as  a  basis  for  all  farther  con- 
0cious  acts,  whether  of  self-negation  or  of  a  selfishness 
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more  subtle  atill.  All  minds  must  Lave  come,  bj  tbe  vaj 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  by  do  directer  path,  to  taka 
an  intense  iutereBt  in  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  yoked, 
altogether  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  pure  Ego  which 
they  also  poasess. 

And  similarly  with  the  images  of  their  person  in  the 
toinda  of  others.  I  should  not  be  extant  now  had  I  not  be- 
come sensitive  to  looks  of  approval  or  disapproval  on  the 
faces  among  which  my  life  is  cast.  Looks  of  contempt  cast 
on  other  persons  need  affect  me  in  no  such  peculiar  way. 
"Were  my  mental  life  dependent  exclusively  on  some  other 
person's  welfare,  either  directly  or  in  an  indirect  way,  then 
natural  selection  would  unquestionably  have  brought  it 
About  that  I  should  be  as  sensitive  to  the  social  vicissitudes 
of  that  other  person  as  I  now  am  to  my  own.  Instead  of 
being  egoistic  I  should  be  spontaneously  altruistic,  then. 
But  in  this  case,  only  partially  realized  in  actual  human 
oonditions,  though  the  self  I  empirically  love  would  have 
changed,  my  pure  Ego  or  Thinker  would  have  to  remain 
just  what  it  is  now. 

My  spiritual  powers,  again,  most  interest  roe  more  than 
those  of  other  people,  and  for  the  same  reason.  I  should 
not  be  here  at  all  unless  I  had  cultivated  them  and  kept 
them  from  decay.  And  tlie  same  law  which  made  me  once 
eare  for  them  makes  me  care  for  them  still. 

My  own  body  and  what  ministers  to  its  needs  are  tkits  the 
primitive  object,  instinctively  determined,  of  my  egoistic  interests. 
Other  objects  may  berome  interesting  derivatively  through 
association  with  any  of  these  things,  either  as  means  or  as 
habitual  concomitants ;  and  so  in  a  thousand  ways  tlie  primi- 
tive sphere  of  the  egointic  emotions  may  enlarge  and  change 
its  boundaries. 

This  sort  of  interest  is  really  the  meaniTtg  of  the  uvrd 
'my/  Whatever  has  it  is  eo  ipso  a  part  of  me.  My  child, 
my  friend  dies,  and  where  he  goes  I  feel  that  part  of  my- 
BeU  now  is  and  evermore  shall  be : 

"  For  this  losing  is  true  dying ; 
This  ia  lordly  man's  down-lying ; 
This  his  alow  but  sure  reclining, 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning." 
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The  fact  remains,  however,  that  certain  special  sorts  of 
thing  tend  primordially  to  possess  this  interest,  and  form 
the  naiural  me.  But  all  these  things  are  objects,  properly 
so  called,  to  the  subject  which  does  the  thinking.*  And 
this  latter  fact  upsets  at  once  the  dictum  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sensationalist  psychology,  that  altruistic  passions 
and  interests  are  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
that  if  they  appear  anywhere  to  exist,  it  must  be  as  second- 
ary products,  resolvable  at  bottom  into  cases  of  selfishnesp, 
taught  by  experience  a  hypocritical  disguise.  If  the  zoolog- 
ical and  evolutionary  point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  object  whatever  might  not  arouse  passion 
and  interest  as  primitively  and  instinctively  as  any  other, 
whether  connected  or  not  with  the  interests  of  the  me. 
The  phenomenon  of  passion  is  in  origin  and  essence  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  target  upon  which  it  is  discharged ; 
and  what  the  target  actually  happens  to  be  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  I  might  conceivably  be  as  much  fascinated, 
and  as  primitively  so,  by  the  care  of  my  neighbor's  body 
as  by  the  care  of  my  own.  The  only  check  to  such  exuber- 
ant altruistic  interests  is  natural  selection,  which  would 
weed  out  such  as  were  very  harmful  to  the  individual  or  to 
his  tribe.  Many  such  interests,  however,  remain  unweeded 
out — ^the  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  for  example,  which 
seems  in  mankind  stronger  than  is  called  for  by  its  utili- 
tarian need ;  and  alongside  of  them  remain  interests,  like 
that  in  alcoholic  intoxication,  or  in  musical  sounds,  which, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  are  without  any  utility  whatever. 
The  sympathetic  instincts  and  the  egoistic  ones  are  thus 
co-ordbate.  They  arise,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  on  the  same 
psychologic  leveL  The  only  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  instincts  called  egoistic  form  much  the  larger  mass. 

The  only  author  whom  I  know  to  have  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  *  pure  Ego,'  per  ae^  can  be  an  object 
of  regard,  is  Herr  Horwicz,  in  his  extremely  able  and  acute 
Psychdoffische  Ancdyaen.  He  too  says  thaL^ll  self-regard 
is  ref^ard  for  certain  objective  things.    He  disposes  so  well 


*  LoUe,  Med.  Piqrch.  498-601 ;  MicroconnoB,  bk.  vu  cliv^,^«^^«^ 
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of  one  kind  of  objection  that  I  must  conclude  by  quoting  a 
part  of  his  own  words : 
First,  the  objection : 

**  The  fact  is  indubitable  that  one*8  own  children  always  pass  for 
the  prettiest  and  brightest,  the  wine  from  one*s  own  cellar  for  the  best 
—at  least  for  its  price,— one^s  own  house  and  horses  for  the  finest. 
With  what  tender  admiration  do  we  con  over  our  own  little  deed  of 
Denevolence !  our  own  frailties  and  misdemeanors,  how  ready  we  are  to 
acquit  ourselves  for  them,  when  we  notice  them  at  all,  on  the  ground  of 
*  extenuating  circumstances  *  I  How  .much  more  really  comic  are  our 
own  jokes  than  those  of  others,  which,  unlike  ours,  will  not  bear  being 
xepeated  ten  or  twelve  times  over  I  How  eloquent,  striking,  powerful, 
our  own  speeches  are  I  How  appropriate  our  own  address  t  In  short, 
how  much  more  intelligent,  soulful,  better,  is  everything  about  us  than 
in  anyone  else.  The  sad  chapter  of  artists*  and  authors'  conceit  and 
vanity  belongs  here. 

''The  prevalence  of  this  obvious  preference  which  we  feel  for  every* 
thing  of  our  own  is  indeed  striking.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  our  dear  Ego 
must  first  lend  its  color  and  flavor  to  anything  in  order  to  make  it  please 
us  t  ...  Is  it  not  the  simplest  explanation  for  all  these  phenomena,  so 
consistent  among  themselves,  to  suppose  that  the  Ego,  the  self,  which 
forms  the  origin  and  centre  of  our  thinking  life,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
original  and  centra]  object  of  our  life  of  feeling,  and  the  ground  both 
of  whatever  special  ideas  and  of  whatever  special  feelings  ensue  ?'* 

Herr  Horwicz  goes  on  to  refer  to  what  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  various  things  which  disgust  us  in  others  do 
not  disgust  us  at  all  in  ourselves. 

''  To  most  of  us  even  the  bodily  warmth  of  another,  for  example  the 
chair  warm  from  another^s  sitting,  is  felt  unpleasantly,  whereas  there 
is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  warmth  of  the  chair  in  which  we  have 
been  sitting  ourselves." 

After  some  further  remarks,  he  replies  to  these  facts 
and  reasonings  as  follows : 

''  We  may  with  confidence  affirm  that  our  own  possessions  in  most 
cases  please  us  better  [not  because  they  are  ours],  but  simply  because  we 
know  them  better,  *  realize'  them  more  intimately,  feel  them  more 
deeply.  We  learn  to  appreciate  what  is  ours  in  all  its  details  and  shad- 
ings, whilst  the  goods  of  others  appear  to  us  in  coarse  outlines  and  rude 
averages.  Here  are  some  examples:  A  piece  of  music  which  one  plays 
one*s  self  is  heard  and  understood  better  than  when  it  is  played  by  an- 
other. We  get  more  exactly  all  the  details,  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  musical  thought.  We  may  meanwhile  perceive  perfectly  well  that 
the  other  person  is  the  better  performer,  and  yet  nevertheless — at  times 
—get  more  enjoyment  from  our  own  playing  because  it  brings  the 
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melody  and  harmony  so  much  nearer  home  to  ns.  This  case  may  almost 
be  taken  as  typical  for  the  other  cases  of  self-love.  On  close  examina- 
tion, we  shall  almost  always  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  feeling  about 
what  is  ours  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  live  closer  to  our  own  things,  and 
80  feel  them  more  thoroughly  and  deeply.  As  a  friend  of  mine  was 
about  to  marry,  he  often  bored  me  by  the  repeated  and  minute  way  in 
which  he  would  discuss  the  details  of  his  new  household  arrangements. 
I  wondered  that  so  intellectual  a  man  should  be  so  deeply  interested  in 
things  of  so  external  a  nature.  But  as  I  entered,  a  few  years  later,  the 
same  condition  myself,  these  matters  acquired  for  me  an  entirely  differ- 
ent interest,  and  it  became  my  turn  to  turn  them  over  and  talk  of  them 
nnceasingly.  .  .  .  The  reason  was  simply  this,  that  in  the  first  instance 
I  understood  nothing  of  these  things  and  their  importance  for  domestic 
comfort,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  they  came  home  to  me  with  irresistible 
urgency,  and  vividly  took  possession  of  my  fancy.  So  it  is  with  many 
a  one  who  mocks  at  decorations  and  titles,  until  he  gains  one  himself. 
And  this  is  also  surely  the  reason  why  one's  own  portrait  or  reflection  in 
the  mirror  is  so  peculiarly  interesting  a  thing  to  contemplate  .  .  .  not  on 
account  of  any  absolute  *  &est  moi,^  but  just  as  with  the  music  played 
by  ourselves.  What  greets  our  eyes  is  what  we  know  best,  most  deeply 
understand;  because  we  ourselves  have  felt  it  and  lived  through  it.  We 
know  what  has  ploughed  these  furrows,  deepened  these  shadows, 
blanched  this  hair ;  and  other  faces  may  be  handsomer,  but  none  can 
apeak  to  us  or  interest  us  like  this."  * 

Moreover,  this  author  goes  on  to  show  that  our  own 
things  Are  fuller  for  ns  than  those  of  others  because  of  the 
memories  they  awaken  and  the  practical  hopes  and  expecta 
tions  they  arouse.  This  alone  would  emphasize  them,  apart 
from  any  value  derived  from  their  belonging  to  ourselves. 
We  may  conclude  with  him,  then,  that  an  original  central 
adf-Zeding  can  never  explain  the  passionate  warmth  of  our  adf" 
regarding  emotions,  which  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  addressed 
direcUy  to  special  things  less  abstract  and  empty  of  content.  To 
these  things  the  name  of  *  self'  may  be  given,  or  to  our  conduct 
towards  them  the  name  of  *  selfishness,*  but  neither  in  the  sdf 
nor  the  selfishness  does  the  pure  Thinker  play  the  ^tide-r^* 

Only  one  more  point  connected  with  our  self-regard  need 
be  mentioned.  We  have  spoken  of  it  so  far  as  ftctive  in- 
stinct or  emotion.  It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  cold  intetr 
leduai  se^-esiimation.    We  may  weigh  our  own  Me  in  the 

^  PsychologlBche  Analysen  auf  Pbyslologischer  Orundlage.  Theil  a. 
ate  H&lfte,  %  11.    The  whole  section  ought  to  be  read. 
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balance  of  praise  and  blame  as  easil;  as  wa  weigh  other 
people, — though  with  difficulty  quite  as  fairly.  The  jvM 
man  is  the  one  who  can  weigh  himBelf  impartially.  Impar- 
tial weighing  preBupposes  a  rare  faculty  of  abstraction  from 
the  Ti%idne&s  with  which,  as  Herr  Horwicz  has  pointed  out, 
things  known  as  intimately  as  our  own  possessions  and 
performanceB  appeal  to  our  imagination ;  and  un  equally 
rare  power  of  vividly  representing  the  affairs  of  others.  But, 
granting  these  rare  powers,  there  ia  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  not  pass  judgment  on  himseli  quite  as  objectively 
and  well  as  on  anyone  else.  No  matter  how  he  feeU  about 
himself,  unduly  elated  or  unduly  depressed,  he  may  still 
truly  know  his  own  worth  by  measuring  it  by  the  outward 
standard  he  applies  to  other  men,  and  counteract  the  injus- 
tice of  the  feeling  he  cannot  wholly  escape.  This  seli- 
measuring  process  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  instinctive 
self-regard  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with.  Being 
merely  one  application  of  intellectual  comparison,  it  need 
no  longer  detain  us  here.  Please  note  again,  however,  how 
the  pure  Ego  appears  merely  as  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
estimation  is  carried  on,  the  objects  estimated  being  all  of 
them  facts  of  an  empirical  sort,  *  one's  body,  one's  credit, 

*  Profeasor  fiHla,  iu  bis  ctiRpter  on  '  Einoiions  of  Self,'  does  scant  Jul' 
tlce  to  the  primitive  nature  of  a  largo  part  of  our  sclf-fecllDg,  aad  seemi  lo 
reduce  it  lo  reHecilvo  BelfeBilmation  of  this  sober  intellectual  son.  whicb 
certainly  moit  of  it  is  Dot.  He  raya  that  wben  the  atteDiion  (a  turned 
Inward  upon  self  as  a  Personality,  "we  are  putting  forth  lonardaounelvei 
Ihe  kind  of  exercise  tbat  properly  accompanies  our  contemplation  of  other 
persona.  We  are  nccusCoined  to  Bcriilioizetbe  actions  and  conduct  ot  those 
about  us,  lo  »el  a  higher  value  upon  one  roan  than  upon  another,  by  com- 
paring the  two;  to  pUy  ona  in  distress;  to  feci  eomplneenei/  towards  a  par 
tlcular  indlTldiial;  lo  eongralvtate  a  man  on  some  good  fortune  that  it 
pleases  us  lo  see  him  gain ;  lo  ndmire  greatness  or  excellence  as  displayed 
'ly  any  of  our  fellows.  All  these  exercises  are  intrinsically  social,  like 
Love  and  Ilcsentiuenl;  an  Isolated  Individual  could  never  attain  lo  Ihem, 
nor  exercise  Ihcni.  By  what  means,  then,  through  what  fiction  [1]  can  w« 
turn  round  riid  play  iliem  oB  upon  self  T  Or  how  comea  it  that  we  obtain 
any  satisfactiou  hv  putting  self  in  the  place  of  the  other  partyT  Perhnpa 
llie  stmplBst  form  of  tliu  reflected  act  is  that  expressed  by  Self-north  and 
Self -estimation,  based  aui'.  begun  upon  observnlion  of  the  ways  and  con- 
duct of  our  fellow -beings,  We  soon  make  comparisons  among  the  indi- 
viduals about  us;  we  see  thai  one  Is  stronger  and  does  more  work  than 
nnriiber,  and,  In  ronsequence  perhaps,  receives  more  pny.  We  see  one 
pulling  forth  perhaps  more  kindness  than  another,  and  In  caasequ«nc« 
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one*8  fame,  one's  intellectual  ability,  one*s  goodnessi  ox 
whateyer  the  case  maj  be. 

The  empirical  life  of  Self  is  divided,  as  below,  into 


Material. 

Social. 

Spibitual. 

8klf- 
Bbbkiho. 

Bodily      Appetites 
and  InsttDcts 

Love     of     Adorn- 
ment.     Foppery, 
Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiveness. 

Love  of  Home,  etc. 

Desire  to  please,  be 
noticed,  admired, 
etc 

Sociability.  Emula- 
tion. £dvv.  Love, 
Pursuit  of  Honor, 
Ambition,  etc. 

Intellectual,  Moral 
and  Keligioua 
Aspiration,  Con- 
scientiousness 

8XLF< 
EsmCATION. 

Personal       Vanity, 
Modesty,  etc.  . 

Pride    of    Wealth. 
Fear  of  Poverty 

Social   and  Family 
Pride,  Vainglory, 
Snobbery,  Humil- 
ity, Sluune,  etc. 

Sense  of  Moral  or 
Mental  Superior- 
ity, Purity,  etc. 

Sense  of  Inferiority 
or  of  Guilt 

THE  FI7B12  EGK). 

Having  summed  up  in  the  above  table  the  principal 
results  of  the  chapter  thus  far,  I  have  said  all  that  need 

receiving  more  love.  We  see  some  individuals  surpassing  the  rest  in  aston- 
ishing feats,  and  drawing  after  them  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  a  crowd. 
We  acquire  a  series  of  fixed  associations  towards  persons  so  situated;  favors 
able  in  the  case  of  the  superior,  and  unfavorable  to  the  inferior.  To  the 
strong  and  laborious  man  we  attach  an  estimate  of  greater  reward,  and  feel 
that  to  be  in  his  place  would  be  a  happier  lot  than  falls  to  others.  Desiring, 
as  we  do,  from  the  primary  motives  of  our  being,  to  possess  good  things, 
and  obsenring  these  to  come  by  a  man's  superior  exertions,  we  feel  a  respect 
for  such  exertion  and  a  wish  that  it  might  be  ours.  We  know  that  we  also 
put  forth  exertions  for  our  share  of  good  things;  and  on  witnessing  others, 
we  are  apt  to  be  reminded  of  ourselves  and  to  make  comparisons  with  our* 
selves,  which  comparisons  derive  their  interest  from  the  substantial  conse- 
quences. Having  thus  once  learned  to  look  at  other  persons  as  per- 
iorming  labors,  greater  or  less,  and  as  realizing  fruits  to  accord;  being, 
moreover,  in  all  respects  like  our  fellows, — we  find  it  an  exercise  neither 
difficult  nor  unmeaning  to  contemplate  self  as  doing  work  and  receiving 
the  reward.  ...  As  we  decide  between  one  man  and  another. — which  is 
worthier,  ...  so  we  decide  between  self  and  all  other  men;  being,  how- 
ever, in  this  decision  under  the  bias  of  our  own  desires."  A  couple  of  pages 
farther  on  we  read:  "By  the  terms  Self-complacency.  Self-gratulation.  is 
indicated  a  positive  enjoyment  in  dwelling  upon  our  own  merits  and 
belongings.  As  in  other  modes,  so  here,  the  starting  point  is  the  contem- 
plation of  excellence  or  pleasing  qualities  in  another  penon,  accompanied 
more  or  less  with  fondness  or  love. "    Self -pity  is  also  regarded  by  Profeaor 
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be  said  of  the  constituents  of  the  phenomenal  self,  and 
of  the  nature  of  self-regard.  Our  decks  are  consequently 
cleared  for  the  struggle  with  that  pure  principle  of  personal 
identity  which  has  met  us  all  along  our  preliminary  expo- 
sition,  but  which  we  have  always  shied  from  and  treated  as 
a  difficulty  to  be  postponed.  Ever  since  Hume*s  time,  it 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most  puzzling  puzzle  with 
which  psychology  has  to  deal ;  and  whatever  view  one  may 
espouse,  one  has  to  hold  his  position  against  heavy  odds. 
If,  with  the  Spiritualists,  one  contend  for  a  substantial  soul, 
or  transcendental  principle  of  unity,  one  can  give  no  positive 
account  of  what  that  may  be.  And  if,  with  the  Humians, 
one  deny  such  a  principle  and  say  that  the  stream  of  pass* 
ing  thoughts  is  all,  one  runs  against  the  entire  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  of  which  the  belief  in  a  distinct  principle 
of  selfhood  seems  an  integral  part.  Whatever  solution  be 
adopted  in  the  pages  to  come,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  in  advance  that  it  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  majority  oi 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  best  way  of  approach- 
ing the  matter  will  be  to  take  up  first — 

The  Sense  of  Peraondl  Identity. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  in  as  radical  a  way  as 
possible  that  the  thoughts  which  we  actually  know  to  exist 
do  not  fly  about  loose,  but  seem  each  to  beloDg  to  some  one 

Bain,  in  IhiB  place,  as  an  emotion  diverted  to  ourselves  from  a  more  im- 
mediate object,  "in  a  manner  that  we  may  term  fictitious  and  unreal. 
Still,  as  we  can  view  self  in  the  light  of  another  person,  we  can  feel  towarda 
it  the  emotion  of  pity  called  forth  by  others  in  our  situation." 

This  account  of  Professor  Bain*s  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  explaining  the  several  emotions  as  rapid  cal- 
culations of  results,  and  the  transfer  of  feeling  from  one  object  to  another, 
associated  by  contiguity  or  similarity  with  the  first.  Zoological  evolu- 
tionism, which  came  up  since  Professor  Bain  first  wrote,  has  made  us  see,  on 
the  contrary,  that  many  emotions  must  be  primiUveljf  aroused  by  special 
objects.  None  are  more  worthy  of  being  ranked  primitive  than  the  self- 
gratulation  and  humiliation  attendant  on  our  own  successes  and  failures  in 
the  main  functions  of  life.  We  need  no  borrowed  reflection  for  these  feel- 
ings. Professor  Bain's  account  applies  to  but  that  small  fraction  of  our 
■elf-feeling  which  reflective  criticism  can  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the 
total  mass.— Lotze  has  some  pages  on  the  modifications  of  our  8elf-i«ganl 
by  universal  judgments,  in  Miorocoemus,  book  v.  chap,  v-  g  6. 
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thinker  and  not  to  another.  Each  thought,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  thoughts  of  which  it  may  think,  is  able  to 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  its  own  Ego  from  those 
which  do  not.  The  former  have  a  warmth  and  intimacy 
about  them  of  which  the  latter  are  completely  devoid,  being 
merely  conceived,  in  a  cold  and  foreign  fashion,  and  not 
appearing  as  blood-relatives,  bringing  their  greetings  to  us 
from  out  of  the  past. 

Now  this  consciousness  of  personal  sameness  may  be 
treated  either  as  a  subjective  phenomenon  or  as  an  objec- 
tive deliverance,  as  a  feeling,  or  as  a  truth.  We  may  ex- 
plain how  one  bit  of  thought  can  come  to  judge  other  bits 
to  belong  to  the  same  Ego  with  itself ;  or  we  may  criticise 
its  judgment  and  decide  how  far  it  may  tally  with  the 
nature  of  things. 

As  a  mere  subjective  phenomenon  the  judgment  presents 
no  difficulty  or  mystery  peculiar  to  itself.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  judgments  of  sameness;  tod  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  making  a  judgment  of  same- 
ness in  the  first  person  than  in  the  second  or  the  third. 
The  intellectual  operations  seem  essentially  alike,  whether 
I  say  *  I  am  the  same,'  or  whether  I  say  *  the  pen  is  the 
same,  as  yesterday.*  It  is  as  easy  to  think  this  as  to  think 
the  opposite  and  say  'neither  I  nor  the  pen  is  the  same.' 

This  sort  of  bringing  of  things  together  into  the  object  of  a 
single  Judgment  is  of  course  essential  to  all  thinking.  The 
things  are  conjoined  in  the  thought,  whatever  may  be  the 
relation  in  which  they  appear  to  the  thought.  The  thinking 
them  is  thinking  them  together,  even  if  only  with  the  result 
of  judging  that  they  do  not  belong  together.  This  sort  of 
subjective  synthesis^  essential  to  knowledge  as  such  (when- 
ever it  has  a  complex  object),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
objective  syntheais  or  union  instead  of  difference  or  discon- 
nection, known  among  the  things.*    The  subjective  syn- 

*  "  Also  nur  dadurch,  dass  ich  ein  Mannigfaltigefl  gegebener  YorsteU 
hingen  in  einem  B&umsitmn  verbinden  kann,  ist  es  mOglich  dasB  ich  die 
IdeniUdt  de$  BewusHaeins  in  diesen  VorsieUungen  selbst  vontelle,  d.  h.  die 
analjtiflche  Einheit  der  Apperception  ist  nur  unter  der  Yoraussetzung  irgend 
einer  Bynthetiachen  mOglich."  In  this  passage  (Eritik  der  reinen  Yer- 
nunft,  2te  Aufl.  g  16)  Kant  calls  by  the  names  of  analytic  and  synthetlo 
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thesis  is  involved  in  thought's  mere  esistence.  Eveo  a 
really  disconnected  world  could  only  be  knoiim  to  be  such 
by  having  its  parts  temporarily  txiiited  in  the  Object  of  soma 
pulse  of 

The  sense  of  personal  identity  is  not,  then,  this  mers 
synthetic  form  essential  to  all  thoughL_  ^t  is  the  sense  of  a 
sameness  perceived  by  thought  and  predicatedofTHngs 
^hought-ahovi.     These_thing3_are  a  pre  Hen  t  self  and  a  self 


oTyestetda;..  Ilie  thought  not  oiTly  thTilTiS  them  both^buT 
tSrika  that  they  are  identical.  The  psychologist,  looking  on 
and  plaj'iug  the  critic,  might  prove  the  thought  wrong,  and 
show  there  was  no  real  identity, — there  might  have  been  ua 
yesterday,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  self  of  yesterday ;  or,  if  there 
were,  the  sameness  predicated  might  not  obtain,  or  might 
be  predicated  on  insufficient  grounds.  In  either  case  the 
personal  identity  would  not  exist  as  a  fact;  but  it  would 
exist  as  a  feding  all  the  same ;  the  consciousness  of  it  by 
the  thought  would  be  there,  and  the  psychologist  would 
still  have  to  analyze  that,  and  show  where  its  illnsorinesfl 
lay.  Let  us  now  be  the  psychologist  and  see  whether  it  b« 
right  or  wrong  when  it  says,  /  am.  the  same  sd/  thai  I  uxu 
yesterday. 

We  may  immediately  call  it  right  and  intelligible  bo  far 
as  it  posi^  a  past  time  with  past  thoughts  or  selves  con- 
tained therein — these  were  data  which  we  assumed  at  the 
outset  of  the  book.  Bight  also  and  intelligible  so  far  as  it 
thinks  of  a  present  self — that  present  self  we  have  just 
studied  in  its  various  forms.  The  only  question  for  ua  ia 
as  to  what  the  consciousness  may  mean  when  it  calls  the 

apperception  what  wo  hero  mean  by  objective  and  subjective  BynUirstf 
respeclively.  tt  were  much  to  be  dudred  ihat  some  one  might  invent  ■ 
good  pfdrof  terms  in  which  lo  record  the  distinction— IlioBe  used  in  I' 
text  &re  certainly  very  bad.  but  Eant'ssnem  to  me  still  worse.  'Calegoricd 
unity'  and  '  Iran  seen  dental  synlbesis'  would  also  be  good  Eanlisin,  I 
hardly  good  human.  Hpeecb. 

•  Bo  that  we  might  say,  by  a  sort  of  bud  pun ,  "  only  a  connected  worl4 
can  be  known  as  disconnected."  I  say  bad  pun,  because  the  point  of  vieW 
abiflabelween  the  connecledneas  and  Ihe  di scon n eel odn ess.  The  discoa< 
neclcdncM  is  of  the  realities  linown  •  the  conn ecttidn ess  is  of  Ihe  knowk, 
edge  of  tliem  ;  ant)  reality  and  knowledge  oF  it  are,  from  the  psychological 
roiat  of  view  held  fut  to  lo  tbeoe  pages,  two  different  facta. 
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present  self  the  same  with  one  of  the  past  selves  whioh  it 
has  in  mind. 

We  spoke  a  moment  since  of  warmth  and  intimaoy. 
This  leads  us  to  the  answer  sought  For,  whatever  the 
thought  we  are  criticising  may  think  about  its  present  self, 
that  self  comes  to  its  acquaintance,  or  is  actuaUj  felt,  with 
warmth  and  intimacy.  Of  course  this  is  the  case  with  the 
bodily  part  of  it;  we  feel  the  whole  cubic  mass  of  our  body 
all  the  while,  it  gives  us  an  imceasing  sense  of  personal 
existence.  Equally  do  we  feel  the  inner  'nucleus  of  the 
spiritual  self,*  either  in  the  shape  of  yon  faint  physiological 
adjustments,  or  (adopting  the  universal  psychological  be- 
lief),  in  that  of  the  pure  activity  of  our  thought  taking 
place  as  such.  Our  remoter  spiritual,  material,  and  social 
selves,  so  far  as  they  are  realized,  come  also  with  a  glow 
and  a  warmth ;  for  the  thought  of  them  infallibly  brings 
some  degree  of  organic  emotion  in  the  shape  of  quickened 
heart-beats,  oppressed  breathing,  or  some  other  alteration, 
even  though  it  be  a  slight  one,  in  the  general  bodily  tone. 
The  character  of  *  warmth,'  then,  in  the  present  self,  re- 
duces itself  to  either  of  two  things,-/-something  in  the  feel- 
ing which  we  have  of  the  thought  itself,  as  thinking,  or  else 
the  feeling  of  the  body's  actual  existence  at  the  moment,-/^ 
or  finally  to  both.  We  cannot  realize  our  present  self  with- 
out simultaneously  feeling  one  or  other  of  these  two  things. 
Any  other  fact  which  brings  these  two  things  with  it  into 
consciousness  will  be  thought  with  a  warmth  and  an  inti- 
macy like  those  which  cling  to  the  present  self. 

Any  distant  self  which  fulfils  this  condition  will  be 
thought  with  such  warmth  and  intimacy.  But  which 
distant  selves  do  fulfil  the  condition,  when  represented? 
Obviously  those,  and  only  those,  which  fulfilled  it  when 
they  were  aUve.  Them  we  shall  imagine  with  the  animal 
warmth  upon  them,  to  them  may  possibly  cling  the  aroma, 
the  echo  of  the  thinking  taken  in  the  act.  And  by  a  natural 
consequence,  we  shall  assimilate  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  warm  and  intimate  self  we  now  feel  within  us  as  we 
think,  and  separate  them  as  a  collection  from  whatever 
selves  have  not  this  mark,  much  as  out  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
let  loose  for  the  winter  on  some  wide  western  prairie  the 
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owner  picks  out  and  sorts  together  when  the  time  for  the 
round-up  comes  in  the  spring,  all  the  beasts  on  which  he 
finds  his  own  particular  brand. 

The  yarious  members  of  the  collection  thus  set  apart 
are  felt  to  belong  with  each  other  whenever  they  are 
thought  at  all.  The  animal  warmth,  etc.,  is  their  herd-mark, 
the  brand  from  which  they  can  never  more  escape.  It 
runs  through  them  dll  like  a  thread  through  a  chaplet  and 
makes  them  into  a  whole,  which  we  treat  as  a  unit,  no 
matter  how  much  in  other  ways  the  parts  may  differ  inter 
9e.  Add  to  this  character  the  farther  one  that  the  distant 
selves  appear  to  our  thought  as  having  for  hours  of  time 
been  continuous  with  each  other,  and  the  most  recent  ones 
of  them  continuous  with  the  Self  of  the  present  moment, 
melting  into  it  by  slow  degrees ;  and  we  get  a  still  stronger 
bond  of  luiion.  As  we  think  we  see  an  identical  bodily 
thing  when,  in  spite  of  changes  of  structure,  it  exists  con« 
tinuously  before  our  eyes,  or  when,  however  interrupted  its 
presence,  its  quality  returns  unchanged ;  so  here  we  think 
we  experience  an  identical  Sdf  when  it  appears  to  us  in  an 
analogous  way.  Continuity  makes  us  unite  what  dissimi« 
larity  might  otherwise  separate ;  similarity  makes  us  unite 
what  discontinuity  might  hold  apart.  And  thus  it  is, 
finally,  that  Peter,  awakening  in  the  same  bed  with  Paul, 
and  recalling  what  both  had  in  mind  before  they  went  to 
sleep,  reidentifies  and  appropriates  the  *  warm '  ideas  as  his, 
and  is  never  tempted  to  confuse  them  with  those  cold  and 
pale-appearing  ones  which  he  ascribes  to  PauL  As  well 
might  ho  confound  Paul's  body,  which  he  only  sees,  with 
his  own  body,  which  he  sees  but  also  feels.  Each  of  us 
when  he  awakens  says.  Here's  the  same  old  self  again,  just 
as  he  says.  Here's  the  same  old  bed,  the  same  old  room,  the 
same  old  world. 

JTie  sense  of  our  oum  personal  identity ^  then,  is  exactly  lihs 
any  one  of  our  other  perceptions  of  sameness  among  phenomena. 
Bis  a  conclusion  grounded  either  on  the  resemblance  in  a  funded 
mental  respect,  or  on  the  continuity  before  the  mind,  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  compared. 

And  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  these 
grounds  warrant,  or  treated  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  or 
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absolute  Unity  in  which  all  differences  are  overwhelmed. 
The  past  and  present  selves  compared  are  the  same  jast  so 
far  as  they  are  the  same,  and  no  farther.  A  uniform  feeling 
of  *  warmth/  of  bodily  existence  (or  an  equally  uniform  feel- 
ing of  pure  psychic  energy  ?)  pervades  them  all ;  and  this  is 
what  gives  them  a  generic  unity,  and  makes  them  the  same 
in  kind.  But  this  generic  unity  coexists  with  generic  differ- 
ences just  as  real  as  the  unity.  And  if  from  the  one  point 
of  view  they  are  one  self,  from  others  they  are  as  truly 
not  one  but  many  selves.  And  similarly  of  the  attribute  of 
continuity ;  it  gives  its  own  kind  of  unity  to  the  self —that 
of  mere  connectedness,  or  unbrokeuness,  a  perfectly  definite 
phenomenal  thing— but  it  gives  not  a  jot  or  tittle  more. 
And  this  unbrokeuness  in  the  stream  of  selves,  like  the 
unbrokeuness  in  an  exhibition  of  '  dissolving  views,'  in  no 
wise  implies  any  farther  unity  or  contradicts  any  amount 
of  plurality  in  other  respects. 

And  accordingly  we  find  that,  where  the  resemblance  and 
the  continuity  are  no  longer  felt,  the  sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity goes  too.  Wc/hear  from  our  parents  various  anecdotes 
about  our  infant  years,  but  we  do  not  appropriate  them  as 
we  do  our  own  memories.  Those  breaches  of  decorum 
awaken  no  blush,  those  bright  sayings  no  self-complacency. 
That  child  is  a  foreign  creature  with  which  our  present 
self  is  no  more  identified  in  feeling  than  it  is  with  some 
stranger's  living  child  to-day.  Why?  Partly  because 
great  time-gaps  break  up  all  these  early  years — we  cannot 
ascend  to  them  by  continuous  memories ;  and  partly  be- 
cause no  representation  of  how  the  child /eZ^  comes  up  with 
the  stories.  We  know  what  he  said  and  did ;  but  no  seuti« 
ment  of  his  Uttle  body,  of  his  emotions,  of  his  psychic  striv- 
ings as  they  felt  to  him,  comes  up  to  contribute  an  element 
of  warmth  and  intimacy  to  the  narrative  we  hear,  and  the 
main  bond  of  union  with  our  present  self  thus  disappears. 
It  is  the  same  with  certain  of  our  dimly-recollected  experi- 
ences. We  hardly  know  whether  to  appropriate  them  or 
to  disown  them  as  fancies,  or  things  read  or  heard  and  not 
lived  through.  Their  animal  heat  has  evaporated ;  the  feel- 
ings that  accompanied  them  are  so  lacking  in  the  recall,  or 
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BO  different  from  those  we  now  enjoy,  that  no  jndg; 
identity  can  be  decisively  cast. 

SeseToUance  among  ihe  parts  of  a  continuum  of  fedxTiga 
(especially  bodily  feelings)  experienced  along  witli  things 
widely  different  in  all  other  regards,  tTtus  constitiUea  the  real 
and  verifiable  'personal  identity '  which  we  feel.  There  is 
no  other  identity  than  this  in  the  '  stream '  of  Bubjectivs 
consciousness  which  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Its 
parts  differ,  but  under  all  their  differences  they  are  knit 
in  these  two  ways  ;  and  if  either  way  of  knitting  disappears, 
the  sense  of  unity  departs.  If  a  man  wakes  up  some  fine 
day  unable  to  recall  any  of  his  past  experiences,  so  that 
he  has  to  learn  his  biography  afresh,  or  if  he  only  recalls 
the  facts  of  it  in  a  cold  abstract  way  as  things  that  he  is  sura 
once  happened ;  or  if,  without  this  loss  of  memory,  his 
bodily  and  spiritual  habits  all  change  during  the  night,  each 
organ  giving  a  different  tone,  and  the  act  of  thought  becom- 
ing aware  of  itself  in  a  different  way ;  he  feels,  and  he  sai/s, 
that  he  ia  a  changed  person.  He  disowns  his  former  me, 
gives  himself  a  new  name,  identifies  his  present  life  with 
nothing  from  out  of  the  older  time.  Such  cases  are  not 
rare  in  mental  pathology  ;  but,  as  we  atill  have  some  rea- 
soning to  do,  we  had  better  give  no  concrete  account  of 
them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  description  of  personal  identity  will  be  recognized 
by  the  instructed  reader  as  the  ordinary  doctrine  professed 
by  the  empirical  school.  Associationists  in  England  and 
France,  Herbartiaus  in  Germany,  all  describe  the  Self  as 
an  aggregate  of  which  each  part,  as  to  its  leing,  is  a  separate 
fact  So  far  so  good,  then ;  thus  much  is  true  whatevei 
farther  things  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  to  the  imperishable 
glory  of  Hume  and  Herbart  and  tlieir  successors  to  have 
taken  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  personal  identity  out  of 
the  clouds  and  made  of  the  Self  an  empirical  and  verifia- 
ble thing. 

But  in  leaving  the  matter  here,  and  saying  that  this  sum 
of  passing  things  is  all,  these  writers  have  neglected  certaia 
more  subtle  aspects  of  the  Unity  of  Consciousneas,  to  whicll 
ve  next  mast  turn. 
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Our  recent  simile  of  the  herd  of  cattle  will  help  us.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  beasts  were  brought  together 
into  one  herd  because  their  owoer  found  on  each  of  them 
his  brand.  The  *  owner  *  symbolizes  here  that  *  section '  of 
consciousness,  or  pulse  of  thought,  which  we  have  all  along 
represented  as  the  vehicle  of  the  judgment  of  identity ;  and 
the  *  brand '  symbolizes  the  characters  of  warmth  and  con« 
tinuity,  by  reason  of  which  the  judgment  is  made.  There 
is  found  a  «e^-brandy  just  as  there  is  found  a  herd-brand. 
Each  brand,  so  far,  is  the  mark,  or  cause  of  our  know- 
ing, that  certain  things  belong-together.  But  if  the  brand 
is  the  rcUio  cognoscendi  of  the  belonging,  the  belonging, 
in  the  case  of  the  herd,  is  in  turn  the  ratio  eanstendi  of 
the  brand.  No  beast  would  be  so  branded  unless  he  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  herd.  They  are  not  his  because 
they  are  branded ;  they  are  branded  because  they  are  his. 
So  that  it  seems  as  if  our  description  of  the  belonging- 
together  of  the  various  selves,  as  a  belonging-together  which 
is  merely  represented,  in  a  later  pulse  of  thought,  had 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  matter,  and  omitted  the 
most  characteristic  one  of  all  the  features  found  in  the  herd 
— ^a  feature  which  common-sense  finds  in  the  phenomenon 
of  personal  identity  as  well,  and  for  our  omission  of  which 
she  will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account.  For  common-sense 
insists  that  the  unity  of  all  the  selves  is  not  a  mere  ap- 
pearance of  similarity  or  continuity,  ascertained  after  the 
fact.  She  is  sure  that  it  involves  a  real  belonging  to  a  real 
Owner,  to  a  pure  spiritual  entity  of  some  kind.  Relation 
to  this  entity  is  what  makes  the  self  s  constituents  stick  to- 
gether as  they  do  for  thought  The  individual  beasts  do 
not  stick  together,  for  all  that  they  wear  the  same  brand. 
Each  wanders  with  whatever  accidental  mates  it  finds.  The 
herd's  unity  is  only  potential,  its  centre  ideal,  like  the 
•centre  of  gravity'  in  physics,  until  the  herdsman  or  owner 
comes.  He  furnishes  a  real  centre  of  accretion  to  which 
the  beasts  are  driven  and  by  which  they  are  held.  The 
beasts  stick  together  by  sticking  severally  to  him.  Just  so, 
common-sense  insists,  there  must  be  a  real  proprietor  in 
the  case  of  the  selves,  or  else  their  actual  accretion  into  a 
*  personal  consciousness'  would  never  have  taken  place. 
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To  the  UBoal  empiricist  explanation  of  personal  oonsoioii& 
ness  this  is  a  formidable  reproof,  because  all  the  indiTidual 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  succeeded  each  other  *  up 
to  date '  are  represented  by  ordinary  Associationism  as  in 
gome  inscrutable  way  integrating'  or  gumming  themselves 
together  on  their  own  account,  and  thus  fusing  into  a  stream. 
Ail  the  incomprehensibilities  which  in  Chapter  YI  we  saw 
to  attach  to  the  idea  of  things  fusing  without  a  medium 
apply  to  the  empiricist  description  of  personal  identity. 

But  in  our  own  account  the  medium  is  fully  assigned, 
the  herdsman  is  there,  in  the  shape  of  something  not  among 
the  things  collected,  but  superior  to  them  all,  namely,  the 
real,  present  onlooking,  remembering,  *  judging  thought' 
or  identifying  *  section '  of  the  stream.  This  is  what  col- 
lects,— *  owns '  some  of  the  past  facts  which  it  surveys,  and 
disowns  the  rest, — and  so  makes  a  unity  that  is  actualized 
and  anchored  and  does  not  merely  float  in  the  blue  air  of 
possibiUtj.  And  the  reaUty  of  such  pulses  of  thought,  with 
their  function  of  knowing,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we 
did  not  seek  to  deduce  or  explain,  but  sinlply  assumed  them 
as  the  ultimate  kind  of  fact  that  the  psychologist  must  ad- 
mit to  exist 

But  this  assumption,  though  it  yields  much,  still  does 
not  yield  all  that  common-sense  demands.  The  unity  into 
which  the  Thought — as  I  shall  for  a  time  proceed  to  call, 
with  a  capital  T,  the  present  mental  state — binds  the  indi- 
vidual past  facts  with  each  other  and  with  itself,  does  not 
exist  until  the  Thought  is  there.  It  is  as  if  wild  cattle  were 
lassoed  by  a  newly-created  settler  and  then  owned  for  the 
first  time.  But  the  essence  of  the  matter  to  common-sense 
is  that  the  past  thoughts  never  were  wild  cattle,  they  were 
always  owned.  The  Thought  does  not  capture  them,  but 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  existence  it  finds  them  already  its 
own.  How  is  this  possible  unless  the  Thought  have  a 
ivbstanJtioH  identity  with  a  former  owner, — not  a  mere  con- 
tinuity or  a  resemblance,  as  in  our  account,  but  a  real  unity  ? 
Common-sense  in  fact  would  drive  us  to  admit  what  we 
^ay  for  the  moment  call  an  Arch-Ego,  dominating  the  en- 
tire stream  of  thought  and  all  the  selves  that  may  be 
represented  in  it,  as  the  ever  self- same  and  changeless 
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principle  implied  in  their  tinion.  The  'Soul'  of  Meta- 
physics and  the  'Transcendental  Ego'  of  the  Kantian 
Philosophy,  are,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  but  attempts  to  sat- 
isfy this  nrgent  demand  of  common-sense.  But,  for  a  time 
at  least,  we  can  still  express  without  any  such  hypotheses 
that  appearance  of  never-lapsing  ownership  for  which  com- 
mon-sense contends. 

For  how  would  it  be  if  the  Thought,  the  present  judg- 
ing Thought,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  substantially  or 
transcendentally  identical  with  the  former  owner  of  the 
past  self,  merely  inherited  his  *  title,'  and  thus  stood  as 
his  legal  representative  now?  It  would  then,  if  its  birth 
coincided  exactly  with  the  death  of  another  owner,  find 
the  past  self  already  its  own  as  soon  as  it  found  it  at  all, 
and  the  past  self  would  thus  never  be  wild,  but  always 
owned,  by  a  title  that  never  lapsed.  We  can  imagine  a 
long  succession  of  herdsmen  coming  rapidly  into  possession 
of  the  same  cattle  by  transmission  of  an  original  title  by 
bequest.  May  not  the  'title'  of  a  collective  self  be  passed 
from  one  Thought  to  another  in  some  analogous  way? 

It  is  a  patent  fact  of  consciousness  that  a  transmission 
like  this  actually  occurs.  Each  pulse  of  cognitive  conscious- 
ness, each  Thought,  dies  away  and  is  replaced  by  another. 
The  other,  among  the  things  it  knows,  knows  its  own  prede- 
cessor, and  finding  it  'warm,'  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed, greets  it,  saying :  "  Thou  art  mtTie,  and  part  of  the 
same  self  with  me."  Each  later  Thought,  knowing  and  in- 
cluding thus  the  Thoughts  which  went  before,  is  the  final 
receptacle — and  appropriating  them  is  the  final  owner — 
of  all  that  they  contain  and  own.  Each  Thought  is  thus 
bom  an  owner,  and  dies  owned,  transmitting  whatever  it 
realized  as  its  Self  to  its  own  later  proprietor.  As  Kant 
says,  it  is  as  if  elastic  balls  were  to  have  not  only  motion 
but  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  first  ball  were  to  transmit  both 
its  motion  and  its  consciousness  to  a  second,  which  took 
both  up  into  Ua  consciousness  and  passed  them  to  a  third, 
until  the  last  ball  held  all  that  the  other  balls  had  held, 
and  realized  it  as  its  own.  It  is  this  trick  which  the  nas- 
cent thought  has  of  immediately  taking  up  the  expiring 
thought  and  '  adopting '  it,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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appropriation  of  most  of  tlie  remoter  constituents  of  tha 
sell  Who  owns  tbe  last  self  owns  the  self  before  tbe  last, 
for  what  possessea  the  possessor  possesses  the  possessed. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  verifiable  features  in 
personal  identity,  which  this  sketch  does  not  contain,  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  any  transcendent  non-phenomenal 
sort  of  an  Arc'n-Ego,  were  he  there,  could  shape  matters  to 
any  other  result,  or  be  known  in  time  by  any  other  fruit, 
than  just  this  production  of  a  stream  of  consciousness  each 
*  section '  of  which  should  know,  and  knowing,  hog  to 
itself  and  adopt,  all  those  that  went  before, — thua  standing 
OS  the  representative  of  the  entire  past  stream  ;  and  which 
Bhonld  similarly  adopt  the  objects  already  adopted  by 
any  portion  of  this  spiritual  stream.  Such  standing-as- 
representatiTe,  and  such  adopting,  are  perfectly  clear  phe- 
nomenal relations.  The  Thought  which,  whilst  it  knows 
another  Thought  and  the  Object  of  that  Other,  appro- 
priates the  Other  and  the  Object  which  the  Other  appro- 
priated, is  still  a  perfectly  distinct  phenomenon  from  that 
Other ;  it  may  hardly  resemble  it ;  it  may  be  far  removed 
from  it  in  space  and  time. 

The  only  point  that  is  obscure  is  the  act  of  appropria- 
JioTi  itself.  Already  in  enumerating  the  constituents  of  the 
self  and  their  rivalry,  I  had  to  nse  the  word  appropriate. 
And  the  quick-witted  reader  probably  noticed  at  the  time, 
fn  hearing  how  one  constituent  was  let  drop  and  disowned 
and  another  one  held  fast  to  and  espoused,  that  the  phrase 
was  meaningless  unless  the  constituents  were  objects  in  the 
hands  of  something  else.  A  thing  cannot  appropriate  itself; 
it  ts  itself ;  and  still  less  can  it  disown  itself.  There  must 
be  an  agent  of  the  appropriating  and  disowning  ;  but  that 
agent  we  have  already  named.  It  is  the  Thought  to  whom 
the  various  'constituents  '  are  known.  Tliat  Thought  is  a 
vehicle  of  choice  as  well  as  of  cognition  ;  and  among  the 
choices  it  makes  are  these  appropriations,  or  repudiations, 
of  its  '  own.'  But  the  Thought  never  is  an  object  in  its  own 
hands,  it  never  ftp]>rnpriate8  or  disowns  itself.  It  appro- 
priates to  itsolf,  it  is  the  actual  focus  of  accretion,  the  hook 
from  which  the  chain  of  past  selves  daugles,  planted  firmly 
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in  the  Present,  which  alone  passes  for  real,  and  thus  keep- 
ing the  chain  from  being  a  purely  ideal  thing.  Anon  the 
hook  itself  will  drop  into  the  past  with  all  it  carries,  and 
then  be  treated  as  an  object  and  appropriated  by  a  new 
Thought  in  the  new  present  which  will  serve  as  living 
hook  in  turn.  The  present  moment  of  consciousness  is 
thus,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  the  darkest  in  the  whole  series. 
It  may  feel  its  own  immediate  existence — we  have  all  along 
admitted  the  possibility  of  this,  hard  as  it  is  by  direct  in- 
trospection to  ascertain  the  fact — but  nothing  can  be  known 
oibovt  it  till  it  be  dead  and  gone.  Its  appropriations  are 
therefore  less  to  itadf  than  to  the  most  intimately  felt  pari 
of  its  present  Object,  the  body,  and  the  central  cdjvstmemts, 
which  accompany  the  act  of  thinking,  in  the  head.  These 
are  the  real  nudeus  of  our  personal  identity,  and  it  is  their 
actual  existence,  realized  as  a  solid  present  fact,  which 
makes  us  say  *  as  sure  as  I  exist,  those  past  facts  were  part 
of  myself.'  They  are  the  kernel  to  which  the  represented 
parts  of  the  Self  are  assimilated,  accreted,  and  knit  on ; 
and  even  were  Thought  entirely  unconscious  of  itself  in 
the  act  of  thinking,  these  'warm'  parts  of  its  present 
object  would  be  a  firm  basis  on  which  the  consciousness 
of  personal  identity  would  rest."*^    Such  consciousness,  then^ 


*  Some  subtle  reader  will  object  that  the  Thought  canuot  call  anj  part 
of  its  Object '  I '  and  knit  other  parU  on  to  it,  without  first  knitting  that 
part  on  to  lUe^;  and  that  it  cannot  knit  it  on  to  Itself  without  knowing 
Itself ;— so  that  our  supposition  (above,  p.  804)  that  the  Thought  may  con* 
oeivably  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  Itself  is  thus  overthrown.  To 
which  the  reply  is  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  duped  by  words.  The 
words  /and  fne  signify  nothing  mysterious  and  unexampled— they  are  at 
bottom  only  names  of  emphadi;  and  Thought  is  always  emphasizing 
something.  Within  a  tract  of  space  which  it  cognizes,  it  contrasts  a  hers 
with  a  there;  within  a  tract  of  time  a  rune  with  a  then  :  of  a  pair  of  things 
it  calls  one  thi$,  the  other  that,  I  and  tfton,  I  and  ii,  are  distinctions  exactly 
on  a  par  with  these.— distinctions  possible  in  an  exclusively  oi^jeetiteteld  of 
knowledge,  the  •  I '  meaning  for  the  Thought  nothing  but  the  bodily  life 
which  it  momentarily  feels.  The  sense  of  my  bodily  existence,  however 
obscurely  recognized  as  such,  may  then  be  the  absolute  original  of  my  con- 
•clous  selfhood,  the  fundamental  perception  that  /am.  All  appropriations 
may  be  made  to  it.  by  a  Thought  not  at  the  moment  immediately  cognized 
by  itself.  Whether  these  are  not  only  logical  possibilities  but  actual  facta 
Is  something  not  yet  dogmatically  decided  in  the  text. 
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as  a  psychologic  fact,  can  be  fully  desoribed  witliotit  snp- 
pofiiug  any  other  ageut  than  a  succession  of  perishing 
thoughts,  endowed  with  the  functdons  of  appropriation  and 
rejection,  and  of  which  some  can  know  and  appropriate  or 
reject  objects  already  known,  appropriated,  or  rejected  by 
the  rest. 

To  illustrate  by  diagram,  let  A,  B,  and  C  stand  for  three 
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Biiccessive  thonghts,  each  with  its  object  inside  of  it.  If  B'a 
object  be  A,  and  C's  object  be  B  ;  then  A,  B,  and  C  would 
stand  for  three  pulses  in  a  consciousness  of  personal  iden- 
tity. Each  pulse  would  be  something  different  from  the 
others;  but  B  would  know  and  adopt  A,  and  C  woald 
know  and  adopt  A  and  B.  Three  successive  states  of  the 
same  brain,  on  which  eacii  experience  in  passing  leaves  ita 
mark,  might  very  well  engender  thoughts  differing  from 
each  other  in  just  such  a  vay  as  this. 

The  passing  Thought  then  seems  to  be  the  Thinker; 
and  though  there  viay  be  another  non-phenomenal  Thinker 
behind  that,  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  need  him  to  express 
the  facts.  But  we  cannot  defiuitively  make  up  our  mind 
about  him  until  we  have  heard  the  reasons  that  have  his* 
torically  been  used  to  prove  his  reality. 

TEH  PUBB  BBLr  OB  INNEB  PRtNOrPZiB  OI*  FBBSOVAI.  XnSVSt. 
To  a  brief  survey  of  the  theories  of  the  Ego  let  us  then 
next  proceed.     They  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: 

1)  The  Spiritualist  theory  ; 

2)  The  Association ist  theory ; 

3)  The  Transcendentaliat  theory. 

The  Theory  of  the  SovL 
In  Chapter  VI  we  were  led  ourselves  to  the  BpiritnaUst 
theory  of  the  '  Soul,'  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  nnin- 
telligibililiea  of  mind-stuff '  integrating '  with  itself,  and  from 
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the  physiologioal  improbability  of  a  material  monad,  with 
thought  attached  to  it,  in  the  brain.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  we  said  we  should  examine  the  *  Soul  *  criticallj  in 
a  later  place,  to  see  whether  it  had  any  other  advantages 
as  a  theory  over  the  simple  phenomeniJ  notion  of  a  stream 
of  thought  accompanying  a  stream  of  cerebral  actiyitj,  by 
a  law  yet  unexplained. 

The  theory  of  the  Soul  is  the  theory  of  popular  philoso- 
phy and  of  scholasticism,  which  is  only  popular  philosophy 
made  systematic.  It  declares  that  the  principle  of  individ* 
uality  within  us  must  be  avbatarUial,  for  psychic  phenomena 
are  activities,  and  there  can  he  no  activity  without  aiBon*^ 
Crete  agent  This  substantial  agent  cannot  be  the-  brain  but 
must  be  something  immaterial;  for  its  activity,  thought,  is 
both  immaterial,  and  takes  cognizance  of  immaterial  thingSr 
and  of  material  things  in  general  and  intelligible,  as  weH  as. 
in  particular  and  sensible  ways, — all  which  powers  are  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  matter,  of  which  the  brain 
is  composed.  Thought  moreover  is  simple,  whilst  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  brain  are  compounded  of  the  elementary  ac- 
tivities of  each  of  its  parts.  Furthermore,  thought  is  spon- 
taneous or  free,  whilst  all  material  activity  is  determined 
ab  extra  ;  and  the  will  can  turn  itself  against  all  corporeal 
goods  and  appetites,  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  a 
corporeal  function.  For  these  objective  reasons  the  prin- 
ciple of  psychic  life  must  be  both  immaterial  and  simple  as 
well  as  substantial,  must  be  what  is  called  a  Soul,  The 
same  consequence  follows  from  subjective  reasons.  Our 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  assures  us  of  our  essen- 
tial simplicity :  the  owner  of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
self,  as  we  have  seen  them,  the  hypothetical  Arch-Ego 
whom  we  provisionally  conceived  as  possible,  is  a  real  en- 
tity of  whose  existence  self-consciousness  makes  us  directly 
aware.  No  material  agent  could  thus  turn  round  and  grasp 
Am^— material  activities  always  grasp  something  else  than 
the  agent  And  if  a  brain  ootdd  grasp  itself  and  be  self- 
conscious,  it  would  be  conscious  of  itself  as  a  brain  and 
not  as  somethiog  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  The  Soul 
then  exists  as  a  simple  spiritual  substance  in  which  the 
various  psychic  faculties,  operations,  and  affections  inhere. 
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If  ve  as^  what  a  Substance  is,  the  onlj  answer  is  that 
f t  ia  a  sell-existent  being,  or  one  wliicb  needs  no  other  sub- 
ject in  which  to  inhere.  At  bottom  its  only  positive  deter- 
mination is  Being,  and  this  is  something  whose  meaning 
we  all  realize  even  though  we  find  it  hard  to  explain.  The 
Soul  is  moreover  aa  individual  being,  and  if  we  ask  what 
that  is,  we  are  told  to  look  in  upon  our  Self,  and  we  shall 
learn  by  direct  intuition  better  than  through  any  abstract 
reply.  Our  direct  perception  of  our  own  inward  being  is 
in  fact  by  many  deemed  to  be  the  original  prototype  onl 
of  which  onr  notion  of  simple  active  substance  in  general  is 
fashioned.  The  coneegtiences  of  the  simplicity  and  substan- 
tiality of  the  Soul  are  its  incorruptibility  and  natural  tm- 
mortality — nothing  but  God's  direct jfo(  can  annihilate  it — 
and  its  responsUnlUy  at  all  times  for  whatever  it  may  hare 
ever  done. 

This  substantialist  view  of  the  soul  was  essentially  the 
view  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  It  received  its  completely 
formal  elaboration  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  believed  in 
by  Eobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkeley,  and 
is  now  defended  by  the  entire  modem  dualistic  or  spirit- 
aalistic  or  common-sense  school.  Kant  held  to  it  while 
denying  its  fruitfulness  as  a  premise  for  deducing  conse- 
quences verifiable  here  below.  Kant's  successors,  the  abso- 
lute idealists,  profess  to  have  discarded  it, — how  that  may 
be  we  shall  inquire  ere  long.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
what  to  think  of  it  ourselves. 

It  is  at  aU  events  needtesa  for  expressing  the  acivai  tub- 
fedive  phenomena  of  consdonsnees  as  they  appear.  Wo 
have  formulated  them  all  without  its  aid,  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  stream  of  thoughts,  each  substantially  different 
from  the  rest,  bat  cognitive  of  the  rest  and  '  appropriatr^'e ' 
of  each  other's  content.  At  least,  if  I  have  not  already 
succeeded  in  making  this  plausible  to  the  reader,  I  am 
hopeless  of  convincing  him  by  anj-tbing  I  could  add  now. 
The  unity,  the  identity,  the  individualitj-,  and  the  immateri- 
ality that  appear  in  the  psychic  life  are  thus  .accounted  for 
OS  phenomenal  and  temporal  facts  exclusively,  and  with  no 
need  of  reference  to  any  more  simple  or  substantial  agent 
than  the  present  Thought  or  '  section '  of  the  stream.     We 
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haye  seen  it  to  be  single  and  nnique  in  the  sense  of  having 
no  MjKxraife  parts  (above,  p.  239  fL) — perhaps  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  simplicitj  meant  to  be  predicated  of  the  sonL  The 
present  Thought  also  has  being, — at  least  all  believers  in 
the  Soul  believe  so — ^and  if  there  be  no  other  Being  in 
whioh  it  'inheres,'  it  onght  itself  to  be  a  '  substance.*  If 
this  kind  of  simplicitj  and  substantiality  were  all  that  is 
predicated  of  the  Soul,  then  it  might  appear  that  we  had 
been  talking  of  the  soul  all  along,  without  knowing  it,  when 
we  treated  the  present  Thought  as  an  agent,  an  owner,  and 
the  like.  But  the  Thought  is  a  perishing  and  not  an  im- 
mortal or  incorruptible  thing.  Its  successors  may  contin- 
uously succeed  to  it,  resemble  it,  and  appropriate  it,  but 
they  are  not  it,  whereas  the  Soul-Substance  is  supposed  to 
be  a  fixed  unchanging  thing.  By  the  Soul  is  always  meant 
something  behind  the  present  Thought,  another  kind  of 
substance,  existing  on  a  non-phenomenal  plane. 

When  we  brought  in  the  Soul  at  the  end  of  Chapter  YI, 
as  an  entity  which  the  various  brain-processes  were  sup* 
posed  to  affect  simultaneously,  and  which  responded  to 
their  combined  influence  by  single  pulses  of  its  thought,  it 
was  to  escape  integrated  mind-stuff  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  improbable  cerebral  monad  on  the  other.  But  when 
(as  now,  after  all  we  have  been  through  since  that  earlier 
passage)  we  take  the  two  formulations,  first  of  a  brain  to 
whose  processes  pulses  of  thought  simply  correspond,  and 
second,  of  one  to  whose  processes  pulses  of  thought  in  a 
Soul  correspond,  and  compare  them  together,  we  see  that  at 
bottom  the  second  formulation  is  only  a  more  roundabouli 
way  than  the  first,  of  expressing  the  same  bald  fact 
That  bald  fact  is  that  when  the  brain  acts^  a  thought  occurs. 
The  spiritualistic  formulation  says  that  the  brain-processes 
knock  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  Soul  which  stands 
there  to  receive  their  influence.  The  simpler  formulation 
says  that  the  thought  simply  cornea.  But  what  positive 
meaning  has  the  Soul,  when  scrutinized,  but  the  ground  of 
possibility  of  the  thought?  And  what  is  the  'knocking*  but 
the  determining  of  the  possibility  to  acttwlity  ?  And  what  is  this 
after  all  but  giving  a  sort  of  concreted  form  to  one's  belief 
that  the  coming  of  the  thought,  when  the  brain-processes 
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oocur,  has  aotw  sort  of  ground  iu  the  nature  of  things  ?  If 
the  world  Soul  be  onderatood  merely  to  express  that  claim, 
it  is  a  good  word  to  usa  But  if  it  be  held  to  do  more, 
to  gratify  the  claim, — for  instance,  to  connect  rationally  the 
thought  which  comes,  with  the  processes  which  occur,  and 
to  mediate  intelligibly  between  their  two  disparate  natures, 
— then  it  is  an  illusory  term.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  word 
Soul  as  with  the  word  Substance  in  general.  To  say  that 
phenomena  inhere  in  a  Substance  is  at  bottom  only  to 
leoord  one's  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  is  the  total  truth.  A  phenomenon 
would  not  itself  be,  we  insist,  unless  there  were  something 
more  than  the  phenomenon.  To  the  more  we  give  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Substance.  So,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  ought  certainly  to  admit  that  there  is  more  than  tha 
hare  fact  of  coexistence  of  a  passing  thought  with  a 
passing  brain-state.  But  we  do  not  answer  the  question 
'  What  is  that  more  ? '  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  '  Sonl  * 
which  the  brain-state  affects.  This  kind  of  more  explains 
nothing ;  and  when  we  are  once  trying  metaphysical  ex- 
planations we  are  foolish  not  to  go  as  far  as  we  can.  For  my 
own  part  I  confess  that  the  moment  I  become  metaphysical 
&nd  try  to  define  the  more,  I  find  the  notion  of  some  sort  of 
an  anima  muvdi  thinking  in  all  of  us  to  be  a  more  promis- 
ing hypothesis,  in  spite  of  all  its  difficulties,  than  that  of  a 
lot  of  absolutely  individual  souls.  Meanwhile,  as  paychtio- 
gtsts,  we  need  not  be  metaphysical  at  alL     The  phenomena 

Iare  enongh,  the  passing  Thought  itself  is  the  only  verifiaUa 
thinker,  and  its  empirical  connection  with  the  brain-process 
is  the  ultimate  known  law. 

To  the  other  arguments  which  would  prove  the  need  of 
s  sonl,  we  may  also  turn  a  deaf  ear.  The  argument  from 
free-will  can  convince  only  those  who  believe  in  free-will; 
wid  even  they  will  have  to  admit  that  spontaneity  is  just  aa 
possible,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  temporary  spiritual  agent 
like  our  '  Thought '  as  in  a  permanent  one  like  the  supposed 
Soul.  The  same  is  true  of  the  argument  from  the  kinds  of 
things  cognized.  Even  if  tlie  brain  could  not  cognize  uni- 
versals,  immateriala,  or  its  '  Self,'  still  the  '  Thought '  which 
we  have  relied  upon  in  our  account  is  not  the  brain,  closely 
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as  it  seems  connected  with  it ;  and  after  all,  if  the  brain  could 
cognize  at  all,  one  does  not  well  see  why  it  might  not  cog- 
nize one  sort  of  thing  as  well  as  another.  The  great  diffi- 
coltj  is  in  seeing  how  a  thing  can  cognize  anything.  This 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  least  removed  by  giving  to  the  thing 
that  cognizes  the  name  of  SooL  The  Spiritualists  do  not 
deduce  any  of  the  properties  of  the  mental  life  from 
otherwise  known  properties  of  the  souL  They  simply  find 
various  characters  ready-made  in  the  mental  life,  and 
these  they  clap  into  the  Soul,  saying,  *'Lol  behold  the 
source  from  whence  they  flow  1"  The  merely  verbal  charac- 
ter of  this  *  explanation '  is  obvious.  The  Soul  invoked,  far 
from  making  the  phenomena  more  intelligible,  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  itself  by  borrowing  their  form,— it  must 
be  represented,  if  at  all,  as  a  transcendent  stream  of  con- 
sciousness dupUcating  the  one  we  know. 

Altogether,  the  Soul  is  an  outbirth  of  that  sort  of  phi- 
losophizing whose  great  maxim,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgson, 
is :  "  Whatever  you  are  totally  ignorant  of,  assert  to  be  the 
explanation  of  everything  else." 

Locke  and  Eant,  whilst  still  believing  in  the  soul,  began 
the  work  of  undermining  the  notion  that  we  know  anything 
about  ii  Most  modem  writers  of  the  mitigated  spiritual- 
istic, or  dualistic  philosophy — ^the  Scotch  school,  as  it  is 
often  called  among  us — are  forward  to  proclaim  this  igno- 
rance, and  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  verifiable  phenomena 
of  self-consciousness,  as  we  have  laid  them  down.  Dr. 
Wayland,  for  example,  begins  his  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  with  the  phrase  **  Of  the  essence  of  Mind  we 
know  nothing,"  and  goes  on :  "  All  that  we  are  able  to  affirm 
of  it  is  that  it  is  something  which  perceives,  reflects,  remem- 
bers, imagines,  and  wills ;  but  what  that  something  is 
which  exerts  these  energies  we  know  not  It^  only  as  we 
are  conscious  of  the  action  of  these  energies  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  exer- 
tion of  its  own  powers  that  the  mind  becomes  cognizant  of 
their  existence.  The  cognizance  of  its  powers,  however, 
gives  us  no  knowledge  of  that  essence  of  which  they  are 
predicated.    In  these  respects  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
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precisely  analogous  to  our  knowlcrlge  of  matter."  ThiS' 
im.ilogy  of  our  two  ignorancps  is  a  favorite  remark  in  the 
Scotch  school.  It  is  but  a  stt-p  to  lump  them  together 
into  a  single  ignorance,  that  of  the  'Unknowable' to  which 
any-  one  fond  of  superfluities  in  pliilosophy  may  accord  the 
hoepitality  of  his  belief,  if  it  so  please  him,  but  which  any 
one  else  may  aa  freely  ignore  and  reject. 

The  Soul-theory  is,  then,  a  complete  superfluity,  so  far 
aa  accounting  for  the  actually  verified  facts  of  conscioufl 
experience  goes.  So  far,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  it  for  definite  scientific  reasons.  The  case  would 
rest  here,  and  the  reader  be  left  free  to  make  his  choice, 
were  it  not  for  other  demands  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

The  first  of  these  is  Immortality,  for  which  the  simpli- 
city and  substantiaUty  of  the  Soul  seem  to  offer  a  aolid 
guarantee.  A  'stream'  of  thought,  for  aught  that  we  see 
to  be  contained  in  its  essence,  may  come  to  a  full  stop  at 
any  moment;  but  a  simple  substance  is  incorruptible,  and 
will,  by  its  own  inertia,  perabt  in  Being  so  long  as  the  Cre- 
ator does  not  by  a  direct  miracle  snuff  it  out.  Unques- 
tionably this  is  the  stronghold  of  the  spiritualistic  belief, — 
as  indeed  the  popular  touchstone  for  all  philosophies  is  tha 
question,  "What  is  their  bearing  on  a  future  life?" 

The  Soul,  however,  when  closely  scrutinized,  guarantees 
no  immortality  of  a  sort  we.  care  for.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
atom-like  simplicity  of  their  substance  in  scrcula  anctdorum 
would  not  to  most  people  seem  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  The  substance  must  give  rise  to  a  stream  of 
consciousness  continuous  with  the  present  stream,  in  order 
to  arouse  our  hope,  but  of  this  the  mere  persistence  of  the 
substance  per  se  offers  no  guarantee.  Moreover,  in  the 
general  advance  of  our  moral  ideas,  there  has  come  to  be 
something  ifdiculous  in  the  way  our  forefathers  had  of 
grounding  their  hopes  of  immortahty  on  the  simpUcity  of 
their  substance.  The  demand  for  immortality  is  nowadays 
essentially  teloological.  We  believe  ourselves  immortal 
because  we  believe  ourselves  fit  for  immortality.  A  'sub- 
stance'ought  surely  to  perish,  we  think,  if  not  worthy 
to  survive;  and  an  insubstantial  'stream'  to  prolong  itself, 
pn>vided  it  be  worthy,  if  the  nature  of  Things  is  organized 
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in  the  rational  way  in  which  we  trust  it  is. .  Substance  or 
no  substance,  soul  or  '  stream/  what  Lotze  sajs  of  immor- 
tality is  about  all  that  human  wisdom  ^aiL^gj; : 

'*  We  have  no  other  principle  for  deciding  it  than  this  general  ideal- 
istic belief :  that  every  created  thing  will  continue  whose  continuance 
belongs  to  the  meaning  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  it  does  so  belong ; 
whilst  every  one  will  pass  away  whose  reality  is  justified  only  in  a  tran- 
sitory phase  of  the  world's  course.  That  this  principle  admits  of  no 
further  application  in  human  hands  need  hardly  be  said.  We  surely 
know  not  the  merits  which  may  give  to  one  being  a  claim  on  eternity, 
nor  the  defects  which  would  cut  others  off.''  * 

A  second  alleged  necessity  for  a  soul-substance  is  our 
forensic  responsibility  before  God.  Locke  caused  an  up- 
roar when  he  said  that  the  unity  of  conaciotisness  made  a 
man  the  same  person^  whether  supported  by  the  same  anb- 
rtanoe  or  no,  and  that  God  would  not,  in  the  great  day, 
make  a  person  answer  for  what  he  remembered  nothing  ol 
It  was  supposed  scandalous  that  our  f orgetfulness  might 
thus  deprive  God  of  the  chance  of  certain  retributions, 
which  otherwise  would  have  enhanced  his  *  glory.'  This  is 
certainly  a  good  speculative  ground  for  retaining  the  Soul — 
at  least  for  those  who  demand  a  plenitude  of  retribution. 
The  mere  stream  of  consciousness,  with  its  lapses  of  mem- 
ory, cannot  possibly  be  as  'responsible '  as  a  soul  which  is 
at  the  judgment  day  all  that  it  ever  was.  To  modem  read- 
ers, however,  who  are  less  insatiate  for  retribution  than 
their  grandfathers,  this  argument  will  hardly  be  as  con- 
vincing as  it  seems  once  to  have  been. 

One  great  use  of  the  Soul  has  always  been  to  account 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guarantee,  the  closed  individu- 
ality of  each  personal  consciousness.  The  thoughts  of  one 
soul  must  unite  into  one  self,  it  was  supposed,  and  must  be 
eternally  insulated  from  those  of  every  other  soul.  But  we 
have  already  begun  to  see  that,  although  unity  is  the  rule  of 
each  man's  consciousness,  yet  in  some  individuals,  at  least, 
thoughts  may  split  away  from  the  others  and  form  sepa- 

*  Metaphysik.  §d46JH.  This  writer,  who  in  his  early  work,  the  Medi- 
sinische  Psychologie,  was  (to  my  reading)  a  strong  defender  of  the  Soul- 
Bubitance  theory,  has  written  in  g§  248-5  of  his  Hetaphyilk  the  most  heaii- 
tiful  criticism  of  this  theory  which  exists. 
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rate  aelves.  As  for  insulatioc,  it  would  be  rash,  in  viev  n£ 
tlie  plienomena  of  thonglit-transference,  meBmeric  iuflueuco 
ftnd  spirit-control,  vtiicli  are  being  alleged  nowadays  on 
better  authority  than  ever  before,  to  be  too  sure  about 
that  point  either.  The  definitively  closed  nature  of  oar 
personal  consciousneBB  is  probably  an  average  statistical 
resultant  of  many  conditions,  but  not  an  elementary  force 
or  fact ;  so  that,  if  one  ndshes  to  preserve  the  Soul,  the  less 
he  draws  his  arguments  from  that  quarter  the  better.  So 
long  as  our  self,  on  the  whole,  makes  itself  good  and  prac- 
tically maintains  itself  as  a  dosed  individual,  why,  as  Lotze 
says,  is  not  that  enough  ?  And  why  is  the  tei'nj-an-individ- 
Hal  in  some  inaccessible  metaphysical  way  so  much  prouder 
sn  achievement  ?  * 

My  final  conclusion,  then,  about  the  substantial  Soul  is 
that  it  explains  nothing  and  guarantees  nothing.  Its  suc- 
cessive thoughts  are  the  only  intelligible  and  verifiable 
things  about  it,  and  definitely  to  ascertain  the  correlationB 
of  these  with  brain-processes  is  as  much  as  psychology  can 
empirically  do.  From  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  it  is 
trae  that  one  may  claim  that  the  correlations  have  a  ra- 
tioaal  ground ;  and  if  the  word  Soul  could  be  taken  to  mean 
merely  some  such  vague  problematic  ground,  it  would  be 
nnobjeotionable.  But  the  trouble  is  that  it  professes  to 
give  the  ground  in  positive  terms  of  a  very  dubiously  cred- 
ible sort.  I  therefore  feol  entirely  free  to  discard  the  word 
Soul  from  the  rest  of  this  book.  If  I  ever  use  it,  it  will  ba 
in  the  vaguest  and  most  popular  way.  The  reader  who 
finds  any  comfort  in  the  idea  of  the  Soul,  is,  however,  per- 
fectly free  to  continue  to  believe  in  it ;  for  our  reasoujnga 
hiivf]  not  established  thei  nou-existence  of  the  Soul ;  they 
have  only  proved  its  supetfiuity  for  scientific  pnrposte. 

The  next  theory  of  the  pure  Self  to  which  we  pass  Ja 

The  Aeeociatiordst  Tlieory, 

Locke  paved  the  way  for  it  by  the  hypothesis  he  ang. 
gested  of  the  same  substance  having  two  successive  coo- 


*  On  llie  einplrlCBl  and  inDBceDdenUl  c 
•M  Ijotxe,  Uelapbyslc.  g  314. 
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BoionsnesseSy  or  of  the  same  consciousness  being  supported 
by  more  than  one  substance.  He  made  his  readers  feel 
that  the  important  unity  of  the  Self  was  its  verifiable  and 
felt  unity,  and  that  a  metaphysical  or  absolute  unity  would 
be  insignificant,  so  long  as  a  consciouariMS  of  diversity  might 
be  there. 

Hume  showed  how  great  the  consciousness  of  diversity 
actually  was.  In  the  famous  chapter  on  Personal  Identity, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  writes  as  follows : 

'*  There  are  some  philoBophers  who  imagine  we  are  every  moment 
intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our  Self  ;  that  we  feel  its  exist* 
ence  and  its  continuance  in  existence,  and  are  certain,  beyond  the  evi- 
denoe  of  a  demonstration,  both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  simplicity. 
•  .  .  Unluckily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary  to  that  very 
experience  which  is  pleaded  for  them,  nor  have  we  any  idea  of  Self, 
after  the  manner  it  is  here  explained.  ...  It  must  be  some  one  im« 
pression  that  gives  rise  to  every  real  idea.  ...  If  any  impression  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  Self,  that  impression  must  continue  invariably 
the  same  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  self  is  supposed 
to  exist  after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and  sensations 
succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  For  my 
part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myseif,  I  always 
stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or 
shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at 
any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the 
perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by 
sound  sleep,  so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself^  and  may  truly  be  said 
not  to  exist.  And  were  all  my  perceptions  removed  by  death,  and  could 
I  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate  after  the  dissolutioo 
of  my  body,  I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive  what  is 
farther  requisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  non-entity.  If  anyone,  upon 
serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of 
hUnaelfy  I  must  confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can 
allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
essentially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  peroeif^ 
something  simple  and  continued  which  he  calls  himself;  thougli  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

'*  But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they  are  nothing  pat  a  bundle  or 
collection  cf  different  perceptions^  which  succeed  each  other  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  Our 
eyes  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions.  Oar 
thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight;  and  all  our  other  senses 
and  faculties  contribute  to  this  change;  nor  is  there  any  single  power  of 
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the  soal  whioh  remains  QQalterably  the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment 
The  mind  ia  a  kind  of  Ibeatre,  where  several  perceptions  succeasivelj 
make  their  appearance;  pfiss,  repass,  glide  away  and  mingle  in  an 
nite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  Th^re  ia  properly  no  simplieilf 
initat  one  time,  nor  identity  in  different ;  whatever  natural  propeuaion 
we  ma;  have  to  im^ine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  comparison 
of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  successive  percep- 
tions only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  we  the  most  distant 
notion  of  the  place  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  nor  of  the 
terial  of  which  it  is  composed." 

But  Hume,  after  doing  this  good  piece  of  iiitrospectira 
work,  proceeds  to  pour  out  the  child  with  th^  bath,  and  to 
fly  to  aa  great  au  extreme  as  the  auliBt&Qtialist  philosophers. 
As  they  say  the  Self  is  nothing  but  Unity,  unity  abstract  and 
absolute,  so  Hume  says  it  ia  uotbliig  but  Diversity,  diversity 
abstract  and  absolute ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  that  mixture 
of  unity  and  diversity  which  we  ourselves  have  already 
found  BO  easy  to  pick  apart  We  fouud  among  the  objects 
of  the  stream  certain  feelings  that  hardly  changed,  that 
stood  out  warm  and  vivid  in  the  past  just  as  the  present 
feeling  does  now ;  and  we  found  the  present  feeling  to  ba 
the  centre  of  accretion  to  which,  de  proche  en  proche,  these 
other  feelings  are,  hj  the  Judging  Thought,  felt  to  cling.  Hume 
says  nothing  of  the  judging  Thought ;  and  he  denies  this 
thread  of  resemblance,  this  core  of  sameness  running 
through  the  ingredients  of  the  Self,  to  exist  even  as  a  ph< 
Dometial  thing.  To  him  there  is  no  teriium  quid  between 
pure  unity  and  pure  separateness.  A  succession  of  ideas 
"  connected  by  a  close  relation  affords  to  su  accurate  view 
as  perfect  a  notion  of  diversity  as  if  there  was  no  manner 
of  rdaiion"  at  aU. 

"  AU  our  distinct  perceptions  are  distinot  existences,  and  the  mind 
never  perceives  any  real  connection  among  distinot  existences.  Did  our 
perceptions  either  inhere  in  something  simple  or  individual,  or  did  tht 
mind  perceive  some  rcai  connection  among  Ihcm,  there  would  }»  na 
difficulty  in  the  case.  For  my  part,  T  mnst  plead  the  privile^  of  a 
sceptic  and  confess  that  this  difficulty  is  too  hard  for  my  understanding 
I  pretend  not,  however,  to  pronounce  it  insuperable.  Others,  perbapt, 
.  .  may  discover  some  hj'potheais  that  will  reconcile  these  oon* 
ttadictions."  • 


'  Appendix  to  book  i  of  Hume's  Treallas  on  Human  Nalur*. 
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Hnme  is  at  bottom  as  maoh  of  a  metaphysician  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.  No  wonder  he  can  discover  no  '  hypoth- 
esis.' The  unity  of  the  parts  of  the  stream  is  just  as  '  real  * 
a  connection  as  their  diversity  is  a  real  separation ;  both 
connection  and  separation  are  ways  in  which  the  past 
thoughts  appear  to  the  present  Thought; — unlike  each 
other  in  respect  of  date  and  certain  qualities — this  is  the 
separation ;  alike  in  other  qualities,  and  continuous  in  time 
—this  is  the  connection.  In  demanding  a  more  '  real '  con- 
nection than  this  obvious  and  verifiable  likeness  and  con- 
tinuity, Hume  seeks  'the  world  behind  the  looking  glass,' 
and  gives  a  striking  example  of  that  Absolutism  which  is 
the  great  disease  of  philosophic  Thought 

The  chain  of  distinct  existences  into  which  Hume  thus 
chopped  up  our  '  stream '  was  adopted  by  all  of  his  succes- 
sors as  a  complete  inventory  of  tho.  facts.  The  association- 
ist  Philosophy  was  founded.  Somehow,  out  of  '  ideas,'  each 
separate,  each  ignorant  of  its  mates,  but  sticking  together 
and  calling  each  other  up  according  to  certain  laws,  all  the 
higher  forms  of  consciousness  were  to  be  explained,  and 
among  them  the  consciousness  of  our  personal  identity. 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  in  which  what  we  called  the 
psychologist's  fallacy  (p.  196  ff.)  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
work.  Two  ideas,  one  of  'A,'  succeeded  by  another  of  'B,' 
were  transmuted  into  a  third  idea  of  *B  after  il.'  An  idea 
from  last  year  returning  now  was  taken  to  be  an  idea  of  last 
year;  two  similar  ideas  stood  for  an  idea  of  similarity,  and 
the  like ;  palpable  confusions,  in  which  certain  facts  aloul 
the  ideas,  possible  only  to  an  outside  knower  of  them,  were 
put  into  the  place  of  the  ideas'  own  proper  and  limited  de- 
liverance and  content  Out  of  such  recurrences  and  resem- 
blances in  a  series  of  discrete  ideas  and  feelings  a  knowl- 
edge was  somehow  supposed  to  be  engendered  in  each 
feeling  that  it  tvaa  recurrent  and  resembling,  and  that  it 
helped  to  form  a  series  to  whose  unity  the  name  /  came  to 
be  joined.     In  the  same  way,  substantially,  Herbart,*  in 


*  Herbert  believed  In  the  Soul,  too;  but  for  him  the '  Self '  of  which  we 
*  coQscioui '  is  the  empirical  Self— -not  the  souL 
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Germany,  tried  to  show  how  a,  coQflict  of  ideas  would  fosa 
into  a  manner  of  representing  itself  for  which  /  was  the  oon- 
8ecrat«d  name.* 

The  defect  of  all  these  attempts  is  that  the  conclusion 
pretended  to  follow  from  certain  premises  is  by  no  means 
rationally  iuvolved  in  the  premises.  A  feeling  of  any  kind, 
if  it  simply  returns,  ought  to  be  nothing  else  than  what  it 
was  at  first.  If  memory  of  prenous  existence  and  all  sorts 
of  other  cognitive  functions  are  attributed  to  it  when  it  re- 
tarns,  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  but  a  widely  diHerent  feel- 
ing, and  ought  to  he  ao  described.  We  have  so  dogcribed 
it  with  the  greatest  expUcituess.  We  have  said  that  feel- 
ings never  do  return.  We  have  not  pretended  to  explain 
this;  we  have  recorded  it  as  au  empirically  ascertained 
law,  analogous  to  certain  laws  of  brain-physiology ;  and, 
seeking  to  define  the  way  iu  which  new  feelings  do  dififer 
from  the  old,  we  have  found  them  to  be  cognixant  and  ap- 
propriative  of  the  old,  whereas  the  old  were  always  cogni- 
zant and  approprintive  of  something  else.  Once  more,  this 
account  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  complete 
description  of  the  facts.  It  explained  them  no  more  th; 
the  associationist  account  explains  them.  But  the  latter 
both  assumes  to  explain  them  and  in  the  same  breath  falsi- 
fies them,  and  for  each  reason  stands  condemned. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  associationist  writers  as  a 
rule  seem  to  have  a  lurking  bad  conscience  about  the  Self; 
and  that  although  they  are  explicit  enough  about  what  it  is, 
namely,  a  train  of  feelings  or  thoughts,  they  are  very  shy 
about  openly  tackling  the  problem  of  how  it  cornea  to  he 
aware  of  itself.  Neither  Bain  nor  Spencer,  for  example, 
directly  touch  this  problem.  As  a  rule,  associationist 
writers  keep  talking  about  '  the  mind  '  and  about  what ' 
do;  and  so,  smuggling  in  surreptitiously  what  they  ought 
avowedly  to  have  postulated  in  the  form  of  a  present 
'judging  Thought,'  they  either  trade  upon  their  reader' 
lack  of  discernment  or  are  undiscerning  themselves. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson  is  the  only  associationist  writer  I 
know  who  perfectly  escapes  this  confusion,  and  posttdattM 


'Compare  %gaia  the  remarks  od  pp.  1S8-163  sbova. 
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openly  what  he  needs.  '*  All  states  of  consciousness/'  he 
sajs^  ''imply  and  postulate  a  subject  Ego,  whose  sub- 
stance is  unknown  and  unknowable,  to  which  [why  not  say 
by  which?]  states  of  consciousness  are  referred  as  attri- 
butes, but  which  in  the  process  of  reference  becomes  ob- 
jectified and  becomes  itself  an  attribute  of  a  subject  Ego 
which  lies  still  beyond,  and  which  ever  eludes  cognition 
though  ever  postulated  for  cognition.'*  This  is  exactly 
our  judging  and  remembering  present  '  Thought/  described 
in  less  simple  terms. 

After  Mr.  Thompson,  M.  Taine  and  the  two  Mills  deserve 
credit  for  seeking  to  be  as  clear  as  they  can.  Taine  tells  us 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Intelligence '  what  the  Ego  19, — 
a  continuous  web  of  conscious  events  no  more  really  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  f  than  rhomboids,  triangles,  and 
squares  marked  with  chalk  on  a  plank  are  really  distinct, 
for  the  plank  itself  is  one.  In  the  second  volume  he  says 
all  these  parts  have  a  common  character  embedded  in  them, 
that  of  being  internal  [this  is  our  character  of  '  warmness/ 
otherwise  named].  This  character  is  abstracted  and  iso- 
lated by  a  mental  fiction,  and  is  what  we  are  conscious  of  as 
our  self — 'this  stable  within  is  what  each  of  us  calls  J  or 
tne.'  Obviously  M.  Taine  forgets  to  tell  us  what  this  '  each 
of  us'  is,  which  suddenly  starts  up  and  performs  the  ab- 
straction and  '  calls '  its  product  I  or  me.  The  character 
does  not  abstract  itsdf.  Taine  means  by  'each  of  us' 
merely  the  present '  judging  Thought '  with  its  memory  and 
tendency  to  appropriate,  but  he  does  not  name  it  distinctly 
enough,  and  lapses  into  the  fiction  that  the  entire  series  of 
thoughts,  the  entire  '  plank,'  is  the  reflecting  psychologist 

James  Mill,  after  defining  Memory  as  a  train  of  associ- 
ated ideas  beginning  with  that  of  my  past  self  and  ending 
with  that  of  my  present  self,  defines  my  Self  as  a  train  of 
ideas  of  which  Memory  declares  the  first  to  be  continuously 
connected  with  the  last     The  successive  associated  ideas 


•  System  of  Piychology  (1884).  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

t  'DistiQCt  only  to  oUertaUon/  he  adds.  To  whose  obseryatioo  ?  the 
outside  psychologist's,  the  Ego's,  their  owq,  or  the  plank's?  Daraiuf 
kommt  etanf 
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*rtm,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  poiut  of  oonBcioiiBiieHr 
Jolin  Mill,  annotatiiig  this  account,  aays  ; 

"  The  pnenomeBon  ot  Stlf  «nd  that  of  Memory  are  merely  two  sides 
of  the  same  fiu.'t,  or  two  djffereut  modes  of  viewing  the  same  fact. 
may,  as  psychologists,  set  out  from  either  of  them,  and  refer  the  other 
to  it.  .  .  .  But  it  is  tiardiy  allowable  to  do  l>oth.  At  least  it  most 
be  Baid  that  by  doing  so  we  explain  neither.  We  only  show  that  tbo 
two  Utinga  are  essentially  the  same ;  that  my  memory  of  haying  as- 
cended Skiddaw  on  a  giTen  day,  and  my  consciousness  of  being  the 
same  person  who  ascended  Skiddaw  on  that  day,  are  two  modes  of  stat- 
ing the  same  fact :  a  fact  which  psychology  has  as  yet  failed  to  resolve 
into  anytliing  more  elementary.  In  analyzing  Ihe  complex  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  we  must  come  to  something  ultimate ;  and  we 
to  have  reached  two  elements  which  have  a  good  prima /ot^olaim  to 
that  title.  There  is,  first,  ...  the  dilTereuce  between  a  fact  and  the 
Thought  of  that  fact :  adistiuction  which  we  are  able  to  cognize  ia  the 
past,  and  which  then  coi:stitut«s  Memory,  and  in  the  future,  when  it 
oonstitutra  Expectation  ;  but  in  neither  caee  can  we  give  any  acoount 
of  it  except  that  it  exists.  .  .  .  Secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  and 
cetting  out  from  the  belief  .  .  .  that  the  idea  I  now  have  was  de- 
rived from  a  previous  sensation  .  .  .  there  is  the  further  conviction 
that  this  sensation  .  .  .  was  my  own;  that  it  happened  to  my  self. 
Id  other  words,  I  am  aware  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  sncceamon 
of  past  feelings,  going  back  as  far  as  memory  reaches,  and  terminating 
with  the  sensations  1  have  at  the  present  moment,  all  of  which  are  oon- 
nooted  by  an  inexplicable  tie,  that  distinguishes  tbem  not  only  from  any 
BucccBsion  or  combination  in  mere  thought,  but  also  from  the  parallel 
Buccossions  of  feelings  which  I  believe,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  to  hare 
bappened  to  each  of  the  other  beings,  shaped  like  myself,  whom  I  per- 
ceive around  me.  This  succession  of  feelings,  which  I  call  my  memory 
of  the  past,  is  that  by  which  I  distinguish  my  Self.  Myself  ia  the 
peraon  who  had  that  series  of  feelings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  myself, 
by  direct  knowledge,  except  that  I  had  them.  But  there  is  a  bond  of 
some  sort  among  all  Ihe  parts  of  the  series,  which  makes  me  say  that 
they  were  feelings  of  a  person  who  was  the  same  person  throughout 
[according  to  us  this  is  their  '  warmth '  and  resemblance  to  the  •  central 
Spiritual  self  now  actually  felt]  and  a  different  person  from  those  who 
had  any  of  the  parallel  successions  of  feelings  ;  and  this  bond,  to  me, 
constitutes  my  Ego.  Here  I  think  the  question  must  rest,  until  some 
psychologist  succoeds  better  than  anyone  else  has  done,  in  showing* 
mode  in  which  the  analysis  can  be  carried  further,"  \ 


•Analysla.  etc.,  J,  8.  Mill's  Edition,  vol,  i 
Is  dellghlfully  characlerisllc  of  Ihe  school. 
t  J.  Mill's  Anslysls,  vol.  ii.  p.  17& 
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The  reader  must  judge  of  our  own  success  in  carrying 
the  analysis  farther.  The  various  distinctions  we  have 
made  are  all  parts  of  an  endeavor  so  to  do.  John  Mill  him- 
aelfy  in  a  later- written  passage,  so  far  from  advancing  in  the 
line  of  analysis,  seems  to  fall  back  upon  something  peril- 
ously near  to  the  SouL  He  says : 

**  The  fact  of  recognizing  a  sensation,  .  .  .  remembering  that  it 
has  been  felt  before,  is  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  fact  of  mem- 
•ry :  and  the  inexplicable  tie  ,  ,  .  which  connects  the  present  con- 
sciousness with  the  past  one  of  which  it  reminds  me,  is  as  near  as  I 
think  we  can  get  to  a  positive  conception  of  Self.  That  there  is  some- 
thing real  in  this  tie,  real  as  the  sensations  themselves,  and  not  a  mere 
product  of  the  laws  of  thought  \nthout  any  fact  corresponding  to  it,  I 
hold  to  be  indubitable.  .  .  .  This  original  element,  ...  to  which  we 
cannot  give  any  name  but  its  own  peculiar  one,  without  implying  some 
false  or  ungrounded  theory,  is  the  Ego,  or  Self.  As  such  I  ascribe  a 
reality  to  the^Ego— to  my  own  mind— different  from  that  real  existence 
as  a  Permanent  Possibility,  which  is  the  only  reality  I  acknowledge  in 
Matter.  .  .  .  We  are  forced  to  apprehend  every  part  of  the  series  as 
linked  with  the  other  parts  by  something  in  common  which  is  not  the 
feelings  themselves,  any  more  than  the  succession  of  the  feelings  is  the 
feelings  them|elve8  \  and  as  that  which  is  the  same  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second,  in  the  second  as  in  the  third,  in  the  third  as  in  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  must  be  the  same  in  the  first  and  in  the  fiftieth,  this  com- 
mon element  is  a  permanent  element.  But  beyond  this  we  can  affirm 
nothing  of  it  except  the  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  The  feel- 
ings or  consciousnesses  which  belong  or  have  belonged  to  it,  and  its 
possibilities  of  having  more,  are  the  only  facts  there  are  to  be  asserted 
of  Self— the  only  positive  attributes,  except  permanence,  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  it."  * 

Mr.  Mill's  habitual  method  of  philosophizing  was  to 
affirm  boldly  some  general  doctrine  derived  from  his  father, 
and  then  make  so  many  concessions  of  detail  to  its  enemies 
as  practically  to  abandon  it  altogether. f    In  this  place  the 

*  Examination  of  Hamilton.  4th  ed.  p.  268. 

t  His  chapter  on  the  Psychological  Theory  of  Mind  is  a  beautiful  casein 
point,  and  his  concessions  there  have  become  so  celebrated  that  they  must 
be  quoted  for  the  reader's  benefit.  He  ends  the  chapter  with  these  words 
{lee.  eU.  p.  247):  "The  theory,  therefore,  which  resolves  Mind  into  a  series 
of  feelings,  with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling,  can  effectually 
withstand  the  most  invidious  of  the  arguments  directed  against  it.  But 
groundless  as  are  the  extrinsic  objections,  the  theory  has  intrinsic  difflcul- 
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concesBionB  smoimt,  so  far  as  tliey  are  intelligible,  to  th« 
admissioii  of  Hometliing  very  like  the  Soul.  This  'inex- 
plicable tie'  which  connects  the  feelings,  this  'soraetluDg 
in  commoQ '  by  which  they  are  linked  and  which  is  not  the 
passing  feelingB  themselves,  bat  something  '  permanent,'  of 
which  we  can  'affirm  nothing*  save  its  attributes  and  its 
permanence,  what  is  it  but  metaphysical  Substance  come 
again  to  life  ?  Much  as  one  must  respect  the  fniruesa  of 
Mill's  temper,  quite  as  much  must  one  regret  his  failure 
of  acumen  at  this  point  At  bottom  he  makes  the  same 
blunder  as  Hume  :  the  sensations  per  se,  he  thinks,  have 
no  '  tie.'  The  tie  of  resemblance  and  continuity  which  the 
Temembering  Thought  finds  among  them  is  not  a  '  real  tie  * 
but  'a  mere  product  of  the  laws  of  thought;'  and  the 
fact  that  the  present  Thought  'appropriates '  them  is  also 
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Dea  which  we  Lave  not  set  Turtb,  &ad  wbtcli  il  seL'tns  to  tne  beyond  tba 
power  of  metapbysic&l  aua)y»U  to  remove.  .  .  , 

■'  The  thread  of  tonscloUBnesa  which  composes  the  mind's  pbeDomenal 
life  consist  not  only  of  present  sensationB,  but  likewise,  in  purt,  of  mem* 
otiei  and  expectations.  Now  what  are  these  7  In  tbintselvcs.  they  ara 
present  feelings,  stales  of  present  consciousness,  and  in  that  respeel  not  di*' 
tfugulshed  from  sensations.  They  all,  moreover,  resemble  some  given  Mn- 
MtioDS  or  feelings,  of  which  we  have  previously  had  experience.  But  thej 
■re  attended  with  ibe  peculiarity  that  each  of  them  involves  a  belief  la 
more  than  its  own  present  existence.  A  seosatlon  involves  only  this ;  bUl 
a  remembrance  of  sensnlioa,  even  If  not  referred  to  any  particiiiar  dale.  In* 
volves  the  suggestion  and  belief  that  a  sensation,  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or 
representation,  actually  existed  In  the  past  ;  and  an  expectation  Involves 
the  belief,  more  or  less  positive,  that  a  scusalion  or  other  feeling  to  whidi 
It  directly  refers  will  exist  In  the  future  Nor  can  the  phenoniena  tn* 
Tolved  in  tbe»e  two  slates  of  consciousness  be  ade(|iiale1y  expressed,  with- 
out saying  that  the  belief  they  Include  la,  that  I  myself  formerly  had.  or 
that  I  myself,  and  do  other,  shall  hereafter  have,  the  sensations  remembered 
or  expected.  The  fact  believed  Is.  that  the  sensations  did  actually  fono,  or 
will  hereafter  form,  part  of  the  seif-same  series  of  stales,  or  thread  of  con* 
■cIousDess.  of  which  the  remembrance  or  eipcctalion  of  tbosc  scnsatlona  la 
the  part  now  present.  If.  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  seric 
(eeliogB  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  tintement  by  calling  it  a  series  oC 
feelings  which  Is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future  :  and  we  are  reduced  M 
the  alternative  of  believing  that  Ihu  mind,  or  £go.  is  something  dlSereot 
from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting 
pwrndox  that  something  which  ex  AppoUMi  Is  but  aserlcs  of  feelioga, 
be  aware  of  llMlf  as  a  series. 

"  The  truth  is.  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  that  final  IneipUc* 
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no  real  tie.  But  whereas  Hume  was  contented  to  say  that 
there  might  after  all  be  no  *  real  tie/  Mill,  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  possibility,  is  driyen,  like  any  scholastic,  to  place  it 
in  a  non-phenomenal  world. 

John  Mill's  concessions  may  be  regarded  as  the  defini- 
tive hankruptcy  of  the  aaaodationist  description  of  the  con-* 
sciousness  of  self,  starting,  as  it  does,  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  dimly  conscious  of  the  path,  but '  perplexed 
in  the  extreme '  at  last  with  the  inadequacy  of  those  '  simple 
feelings,'  non-cognitive,  non-transcendent  of  themselves, 
which  were  the  only  baggage  it  was  wilUng  to  take  along. 
One  must  beg  memory,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  feel- 
ings of  something  outside  themselves.  That  granted,  every 
other  true  thing  follows  naturally,  and  it  is  hard  to  go 
astray.    The  knowledge  the  present  feeUng  has  of  the  past 


bility,  at  which,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  we  inevitably  arrive  when 
we  reach  ultimate  facts ;  and  in  general,  one  mode  of  stating  it  only  appears 
more  incomprehensible  than  another,  because  the  whole  of  human  lan- 
guage is  accommodated  to  the  one.  and  is  so  incongruous  with  the  other 
that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  terms  which  do  not  deny  its  truth.  The 
real  stumbling-block  is  perhaps  not  in  any  theory  of  the  fact,  but  in  the  fact 
itself.  The  true  incomprebenslblity  perhaps  is,  that  something  which  haa 
ceased,  or  is  not  yet  in  existence,  can  still  be,  in  a  manner,  present;  that  a 
series  of  feelings,  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  which  is  past  or  future,  can 
be  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  simple  present  conception,  accompanied 
by  a  belief  of  reality.  I  think  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept 
the  inexplicable  fact,  without  any  theory  of  how  it  takes  place  ;  and  when 
we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  assume  a  theory,  to  use  them 
with  a  reservation  as  to  their  meaning.** 

In  a  later  place  in  the  same  book  (p.  561)  Mill,  speaking  Qf  what  may 
rightly  be  demanded  of  a  theorist,  says :  "He  is  not  entitled  to  frame  a 
theory  from  one  class  of  phenomena,  extend  it  to  another  class  which 
it  does  not  fit,  and  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  if  we  cannot  make  it  fit, 
it  is  because  ultimate  facts  are  inexplicable."  The  class  of  phenomena 
which  the  associationist  school  takes  to  frame  its  theory  of  the  Ego  are  feel- 
ings unaware  of  each  other.  The  class  of  phenomena  the  Ego  presents  are 
feelings  of  which  the  later  ones  are  intensely  aware  of  those  that  went  be- 
fore. The  two  classes  do  not  'fit,'  and  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  ever 
make  them  fit.  No  shuffling  of  unaware  feelings  can  make  them  aware. 
To  get  the  awareness  we  must  openly  beg  it  by  postulating  a  new  feel- 
ing which  has  it.  This  new  feeling  is  no  '  Theory '  of  the  phenomena, 
but  a  simple  statement  of  them ;  and  as  such  I  postulate  in  the  text  the 
present  passing  Thought  as  a  psychic  integer,  with  its  knowledge  of  so 
much  that  has  gone  before. 
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ones  is  a  real  tie  between  them  ,  so  U  their  resemblance 
so  is  their  continuity  ;  so  is  the  one's  '  appropriation 
of  the  other:  all  are  real  ties,  realized  in  the  judging 
Thought  of  every  moment,  the  only  place  where  disconnec- 
tions could  be  realized,  did  they  exist  Hume  and  Mill 
both  imply  that  a  disconnection  can  be  realized  there,  whilst 
a  tie  cannot.  But  the  ties  and  the  disconnections  are 
aotly  on  a  par,  in  this  matter  of  self-consciousness.  Tha 
way  in  which  the  present  Thought  appropriates  the  past  is 
a  real  way.  so  long  as  no  other  owner  appropriates  it  in  a 
more  real  way,  and  so  long  as  the  Thought  has  no  groundi 
for  repudiating  it  stronger  than  those  which  lead  to  its 
appropriation.  But  no  other  owner  ever  does  in  point  o( 
fact  present  himself  for  my  past ;  and  the  grounds  which  I 
perceive  for  appropriating  it — viz.,  continuity  and  resem- 
blance with  the  present — outweigh  those  I  perceive  for  dis- 
owning it — viz.,  distance  in  time.  My  present  Thought 
stands  thus  iu  the  plenitude  of  ownership  of  the  train  ol 
my  past  selves,  is  owner  not  only  de  facto,  but  de  jure,  the 
most  real  owner  there  can  be,  and  all  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  any  '  inexplicable  tie,'  but  in  a  perfectly  veiifiabla 
and  phenomenal  way. 

Turn  we  now  to  what  we  may  call 

THE   TRAKSOENDBirrAXIST    THBOBT. 

which  owes  its  origin  to  Kant.  Kant's  own  statements  are 
too  lengthy  and  obscure  for  verbatim  quotatiou  here,  so  I 
must  give  their  substance  only.  Kant  starts,  as  I  understand 
him,  from  a  view  of  the  Ohjeci  essentially  like  our  own  de- 
scription of  it  on  p.  '275  B.,  that  is,  it  is  a  system  of  thingi 
qualities  or  facts  in  relation.  "Object  is  that  in  the  knowl- 
edge (BegrifT)  of  which  the  Manifold  of  a  given  Perceptioa 
is  connected."*  But  whereas  we  simply  begged  the  vehi- 
cle of  this  connected  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  what  wo 
call  the  present  Thought,  or  section  of  the  Stream  of  Con- 
sciousness (which  we  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  faot 
for  psychology),  Kant  denies  this  to  be  an  ultimate  fact 
and  insists  on  analyzing  it  into  a  large  number  of  distinct^ 

•  Krflik  i.  reinen  Veruunfl,  2te  Aufl.  g  17, 
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though  equally  essential^  elements.  The  '  Manif oldness '  of 
the  Object  is  due  to  Sensibility,  which  per  ae  is  chaotic, 
and  the  unity  is  due  to  the  synthetic  handling  which  this 
Manifold  receives  from  the  higher  faculties  of  Intuition, 
Apprehension,  ImagiiiAtion,  Understanding,  and  Appercep- 
tion. It  is  the  one  essential  spontaneity  of  the  Under- 
standing which,  under  these  different  names,  brings  unity 
into  the  manifold  of  sense. 

'*  The  Fmliisiiiiiliiif  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of 
binding  together  mpriorij  and  of  bringing  the  Manifold  of  given  ideas 
under  the  unitf  of  Apperception,  which  conflequently  is  the  supreme 
principle  in  all  human  knowledge'^  (§  16). 

The  material  connected  must  be  given  by  lower  fac- 
ulties to  the  Understanding,  for  the  latter  is  not  an  intui- 
tive faculty,  but  by  nature  *  empty.*  And  the  bringing  of 
flds  materiftl  'under  the  unity  of  Apperception'  is  ex- 
plained by  Kant  to  mean  the  thinking  it  always  so  that, 
whatow  iti  other  determinations  be,  it  may  be  known  as 
HaitgM  iff  me.*  Though  this  consciousness,  that  /  think 
Uf  nasd  not  be  at  every  moment  explicitly  realized,  it  is 
always  capable  of  being  realized.  For  if  an  object  incapable 
of  b^big  combined  with  the  idea  of  a  thinker  were  there, 
how  ooold  it  be  known,  how  related  to  other  objects,  how 
form  part  of  '  experience '  at  all  ? 

The  awareness  that  I  think  is  therefore  implied  in  all  ex- 
pmeaee.  No  connected  consciousness  of  anything  without 
iiubt  of  £Se^as  its  presupposition  and  *  transcendental '  condi- 
tkm  I    All  things,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  at  all, 

80  through  combination  with  pure  consciousness  of  8df, 


^II  BWl  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  what  was  said  above  on  page  274  ft,, 
iStmf^  aeitlMr  Kant  nor  his  successors  anywhere  discriminate  between  the' 
of  the  appercelving  Ego  to  the  combined  object,  and  the  aware- 
hn  that  Ego  cf  its  own  presence  and  of  its  distinctness  from  what  it 
That  the  Object  must  be  known  to  something  which  ihinki, 
itet  it  must  be  known  to  something  which  ihinki  that  U  thinki,  are 
treated  bj  them  as  identical  necessities, — by  what  logic,  does  not  appear. 
Xant  trlea  to  soften  the  jump  In  the  reasoning  by  saying  the  thought  qf  iU 
tilf  on  the  ]:«rt  of  the  Ego  need  only  be  potential—"  the  'I  think '  must  b$ 
mipaN§  of  'locompanjing  all  other  knowledge  " — but  a  thought  which  is 
only  potftttlsl  is  actually  no  thought  at  all,  which  practically  gives  up  th# 
caae. 
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aod  apart  from  this,  at  least  potential,  combinatioQ  nothing 
is  knowable  to  us  at  all. 

Bot  this  self,  whose  consciousness  Kant  thus  established 
deductively  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  experience,  is  in  the  "> 
Bame  breath  denied  by  him  to  have  any  positive  attributes.  ' 
Although  Kant's  name  for  it — the  '  original  transcendental 
synthetic  Unity  of  Apperception  '—is  so  long,  our  con- 
scionaness  about  it  is,  according  to  him,  short  enough.  Self- 
consciousness  of  this  '  transcendental '  sort  tells  us,  '  not 
how  we  appear,  not  how  we  inwardly  are,  bnt  only  that  we 
are'  (§25),  At  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  our  selves 
there  lies  only  "the  simple  and  utterly  emp^  idea:  I;  of 
which  we  cannot  even  say  we  have  a  notion,  bat  only  a  con- 
soiousuess  which  accompanies  all  notions.  In  this  /,  or  he 
or  it  (the  thing)  which  thinks,  nothing  more  ii  represented 
than  the  bare  transcendental  Subject  of  the  koowledge  =i, 
which  is  only  recognized  by  the  thoughts  which  are  its  pre- 
dicates, and  of  which,  taken  by  itself,  we  cannot  form  the 
least  conception"  {ihid.  '  Paralogisms  '),  The  pure  Ego  of 
all  apperception  is  thus  for  Kant  not  the  soul,  but  only  tliat 
'  Subject '  which  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  Object  in 
all  knowledge.  There  is  a  soul,  Kant  thinks,  but  this  mere 
ego-form  of  our  consciousness  tells  us  nothing  about  it, 
neither  whether  it  be  substantial,  nor  whether  it  be  imma- 
terial, nor  whether  it  be  simple,  nor  whether  it  be  per- 
manent These  declarations  on  Kant's  part  of  the  utter 
barrenness  of  the  consciousness  of  the  pure  Self,  and  o(  tiw 
consequent  impossibility  of  any  deductive  or  '  rational  * 
psychology,  are  what,  more  than  anything  else,  eantBd  for 
him  the  title  of  the  '  all-destroyer.'  The  only  self  we  know 
anything  positive  aboid,  he  thinks,  is  the  empirical  an,  not. 
the  pure  /;  the  self  which  is  an  object  among  other  objeota 
and  the  '  constituents '  of  which  we  ourselves  have  aeen,  and 
recognized  to  be  phenomenal  things  appearing  in  the  («aiB 
of  space  as  well  as  time. 

This,  for  our  purposes,  is  a  sufficient  acconni  of  the 
*  transcendental '  Ego. 

Those  purposes  go  no  farther  than  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  in  Kant's  conception  ought  to  make  us  giv4  op  our 
own,  of  a  remembering  and  appropriating  Thongbt  inces- 


_ix. 
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sanilj  renewed.  In  many  respects  Eant's  meaning  is  ob- 
Bonre,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  squeeze  the 
texts  in  order  to  make  sure  what  it  actually  and  historically 
was.  If  we  can  define  clearly  two  or  three  things  which  it 
m&j  possibly  have  been^  that  will  help  us  just  as  much  to 
clear  our  own  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  a  defensible  interpretation  of  Kant*8 
view  would  take  somewhat  the  following  shape.  Like  our- 
selyes  he  believes  in  a  Reality  outside  the  mind  of  which  he 
writes,  but  the  critic  who  vouches  for  that  reality  does  so 
on  grounds  of  faith,  for  it  is  not  a  verifiable  phenomenal 
thing.  Neither  is  it  manifold.  The  *  Manifold  '  which  the 
intellectual  functions  combine  is  a  mental  manifold  alto* 
gether,  which  thus  stands  bettoeen  the  Ego  of  Appercep* 
tion  and  the  outer  Reality,  but  still  stands  inside  the  mind. 
In  the  function  of  knowing  there  is  a  multiplicity  to  be  con* 
nected,  and  Kant  brings  this  multiplicity  inside  the  miud. 
The  Beality  becomes  a  mere  empty  locuSf  or  unknowable, 
the  so-called  Noumenon ;  the  manifold  phenomenon  is .  in 
the  mind.  We,  on  the  contrary,  put  the  Multiplicity  with 
the  Beality  outside,  and  leave  the  mind  simple.  Both  of  us 
deal  with  the  same  elements — thought  and  object — the  only 
question  is  in  which  of  them  the  multiplicity  shall  be 
lodged.  Wherever  it  is  lodged  it  must  be  '  synthetized  * 
when  it  comes  to  be  thought  And  that  particular  way  of 
lodging  it  will  be  the  better,  which,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  facts  naturally,  makes  the  '  mystery  of  synthesis ' 
least  hard  to  understand. 

Well,  Kant's  way  of  describing  the  facts  is  mythological 
The  notion  of  our  thought  being  this  sort  of  an  elaborate 
internal  machine-shop  stands  condemned  by  all  we  said  in 
favor  of  its  simplicity  on  pages  276  ff.  Our  Thought  is  not 
composed  of  parts,  however  so  composed  its  objects  may 
be.  There  is  no  originally  chaotic  manifold  in  it  to  be  re« 
duced  to  order.  There  is  something  almost  shocking  in  the 
notion  of  so  chaste  a  function  carrying  this  Kantian  hurly- 
burly  in  her  womb.  If  we  are  to  have  a  dualism  of  Thought 
and  Beality  at  all,  the  multiplicity  should  be  lodged  in  the 
latter  and  not  in  the  former  member  of  the  couple  of  related 
terms.  The  parts  and  their  relations  surely  belong  less  to 
the  knower  than  to  what  is  known. 
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But  even  were  all  the  mythology  true,  the  process  <0l 
Bjutheiiis  would  in  no  whit  be  explained  by  calling  the  insidla 
of  the  mind  its  seat  No  mjstery  would  be  made  lighter  by 
Buch  meuns.  It  is  juut  as  much  a  puzzle  how  the  '  Ego '  can 
3m ploy  the  productive  Imagination  to  make  the  Understand- 
iU(!  use  the  categoi-iea  to  combine  the  data,  which  Recognition, 
Association,  and  Apprehension  receive  from  sensible  Intui- 
tion, as  how  the  Thought  ciui  combine  the  objective  facta. 
Phrase  it  as  one  lat^j,  the  difficulty  i»  always  the  same :  tht 
Many  known  by  the  One.  Or  does  one  seriously  think  he 
nnderstanda  better  how  the  knower  '  connects '  its  objects, 
when  one  calls  the  former  a  transcendental  Ego  and  the 
latter  a  'Manifold  of  Intuition'  than  when  one  calls  them 
Thought  and  Things  respectively  ?  Knowing  must  have  a 
Teliicle.  Cali  the  vehicle  Ego,  or  call  it  Thought,  Psycho- 
sis, Soul,  Intelligence,  Consciousness,  Mind,  Beason,  Feel- 
ing,— what  you  like — it  must  krwio.  The  best  grammatical 
sabject  for  the  verb  know  would,  if  possible,  be  one  from 
vbose  other  properties  the  knowing  could  be  deduced. 
And  if  there  be  no  such  subject,  the  best  one  would  be 
that  with  the  fewest  ambiguities  and  the  least  pretentions 
same.  By  Kant's  confession,  the  transcendental  Ego  has  no 
properties,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  deduced.  Its  name 
is  pretentious,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  its  mean- 
ing ambiguously  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  substantial 
BOol.  So  on  every  possible  account  we  are  escnsed  from 
using  it  instead  of  oar  own  term  of  the  present  passing 
*  Thought,'  as  the  principle  by  which  the  Many  is  simul- 
taneously known. 

The  ambiguity  referred  to  in  the  meaning  of  the  tran- 
Boendental  Ego  is  as  to  whether  Kant  signified  by  it  ao 
Agent,  and  by  the  Experience  it  helps  to  constitute,  aa 
operation;  or  whether  the  experience  is  an  event  j)rorfac«l 
in  an  unassigned  way,  and  the  Ego  a  mere  indwelling  e2&* 
men/  therein  contained.  If  an  operation  be  meant,  then 
Ego  and  Manifold  must  both  be  existent  prior  to  that  col- 
lision which  results  in  the  experience  of  one  by  the  other. 
If  a  mere  analysis  is  meant,  there  is  no  such  prior  exist* 
ence,  and  the  elements  only  nre  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  union. 
Now  Kant's  tone  and  language  are  everywhere  the  vorj 
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words  of  one  who  is  talking  of  operations  and  the  agents 
by  which  they  are  performed.*  And  yet  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  at  bottom  he  may  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  mind.t  In  this  uncertainty  we  need  again  do  no  more 
than  decide  what  to  think  of  his  transcendental  Ego  if  it  be 
an  agent. 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  Transcendentalism  is  only  Substantial- 
ism  grown  shame-f acedy  and  the  Ego  only  a  *  cheap  and 
nasty '  edition  of  the  souL  All  onr  reasons  for  preferring 
the  *  Thought '  to  the  *  Soul '  apply  with  redoubled  force 
when  the  Soul  is  shrunk  to  this  estate.  The  Soul  truly  ex- 
plained nothing;  the  *  syntheses/  which  she  performed, 
were  simply  taken  ready-made  and  clapped  on  to  her  as 
expressions  of  her  nature  taken  after  the  fact ;  but  at  least 
she  had  some  semblance  of  nobility  and  outlook.  She 
was  called  active;  might  select;  was  responsible,  and  per- 
manent in  her  way.  The  Ego  is  simply  nothing :  as  in- 
effectual and  windy  an  abortion  as  Philosophy  can  show. 
It  would  indeed  be  one  of  Reason's  tragedies  if  the  good 
Eant,  with  all  his  honesty  and  strenuous  pains,  should 
have  deemed  this  conception  an  important  outbirth  of  his 
thought 

But  we  have  seen  that  Kant  deemed  it  of  next  to  no  im- 
portance at  alL  It  was  reserved  for  his  Fichtean  and  He- 
gelian successors  to  call  it  the  first  Principle  of  Philosophy, 
to  spell  its  name  in  capitals  and  pronounce  it  with  adora- 
tion, to  act,  in  short,  as  if  they  were  going  up  in  a  balloon, 
whenever  the  notion  of  it  crossed  their  mind.  Here  again, 
however,  I  am  uncertain  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  know 
that  I  may  not  read  my  authors  aright  The  whole  lesson 
of  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  speculation  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  lesson  of  simplicity.  With  Kant,  complication  both  of 
thought  and  statement  was  an  inborn  infirmity,  enhanced 


*  "Af  regards  the  soal,  now,  or  the '  1/  the  '  thinker,'  the  whole  drift  of 
Eant*8  advance  upon  Hume  and  sensational  psychology  Is  towards  the 
demonstration  that  the  subject  of  knowledge  is  an  Agents*  (O.  8.  Morris, 
Kant's  Critique,  etc.  (Chicago,  1882).  p.  224.) 

t  "In  Eant*s  Prolegomena,"  says  II.  Cohen,— I  do  not  myself  find  the 
passage,— "it  is  expressly  said  that  the  problem  is  not  to  show  how  expe- 
rience arises  (ensteht),  but  of  what  it  consists  (beeteht)."  (Kaot'i  Theoria 
d.  ErfiOiruDg  (1871X  p.  188.) 
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bj  the  muetj  academicism  of  his  Kooigsberg  existeillcai 
With  Hegel  it  was  a  raging  fever.  Terribly,  therefore,  us 
the  eour  grapes  which  these  fathers  of  pliilosophy  hart 
eaten  set  our  teeth  oq  edge.  We  have  in  England  and 
America,  however,  a  contemporary  continuation  of  Hegel- 
ism  from  which,  fortunately,  somewhat  simpler  deliTerancei 
come  ;  and,  unable  to  find  any  definite  psychology  in  what 
Hegel,  Kosenkrauz,  or  Erdmann  tells  us  of  the  Ego,  I 
to  Caird  and  Green. 

The  great  difference,  practically,  between  these  author* 
and  Kant  is  their  complete  abstraction  from  the  onlooking 
Psychologist  and  from  the  Reality  he  thinks  he  knows ;  or 
rather  it  is  the  absorption  of  both  of  these  outlying  terms 
into  the  proper  topic  of  Psychology,  viz.,  the  mental  ex- 
perience of  the  mind  under  observation.  The  Reality 
coalesces  with  the  connected  Manifold,  the  Psy  hologisfe 
with  the  Ego,  knowing  becomes  '  connecting,'  and  there 
results  no  longer  a  finite  or  criticisable,  but  an  '  absolute 
Experience,  of  which  the  Object  and  the  Subject  are  always 
the  same.  Our  finite  '  Thought '  is  rirtually  and  potentially 
this  eternal  (or  rather  this  'timeless'),  absolute  Ego,  and 
only  provisionally  and  speciously  the  limited  thing  which 
it  seems  primd  facie  to  be.  The  later  '  sections '  of  our 
'  Stream,'  which  come  and  appropriate  the  earlier  ones, 
are  those  earlier  ones,  just  as  in  substantialism  the  Soul  is 
throughout  all  time  the  same.*     This    '  soHpsistic '    char- 


•  The  conlmst  lietweeii  the  Monism  lliiis  reachcil  wid  our  own  psycho- 
lo^cnt  point  of  view  ctm  he  exbiliiled  schemalicalty  tlius.  Ihe  lenn*  In 
tquares  sUndiag  for  wlial,  for  iin,  are  ilie  ultlmaie  irreducible  daU  of 
payctiological  science,  and  Ibc  vluculn  above  it  symlMiUEEDg  Ihe  reductlona 
which  post-Eanlian  Ideal  latn  perfonnn: 

Abaolule  Sel  f-conRcIousneM 
Reason  or 
Experience. 


Tnnacendenlal  Ego 


World 


Paychologld     1        Thoughl          Thought's  Object    ^^'^^^^^^ 

These  reductlooa  p 
fallacy '  (bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 


Pgychologisi'a  Object. 
:couDt  for  the  ubiqultouaness  of  the  '  peycholog'ai 
).  32)  In  the  modem  moniitlc  wrllinss,    Fot  w  It  la 
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acier  of  an  Experience  conceived  as  absolute  really  annihi- 
lates psychology  as  a  distinct  body  of  science. 

Psychology  is  a  natural  science,  an  account  of  particu- 
lar finite  streams  of  thought,  coexisting  and  succeeding 
in  time.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  (though  far  from  clearly 
8o)  that  in  the  last  metaphysical  resort  all  these  streams 
of  thought  may  be  thought  by  one  universal  All-thinker. 
But  in  this  metaphysical  notion  there  is  no  profit  for  psy- 
chology ;  for  grant  that  one  Thinker  does  think  in  all  of  us, 
still  what  He  thinks  in  me  and  what  in  you  can  never  be  de* 
duced  from  the  bare  idea  of  Him.  The  idea  of  Him  seems 
even  to  exert  a  positively  paralyzing  effect  on  the  mind« 
The  existence  of  finite  thoughts  is  suppressed  altogether. 
Thought's  characteristics,  as  Professor  Green  says,  are 

^*not  to  be  sought  in  the  incidents  of  individual  lives  which  last 
but  for  a  day.  ...  No  knowledge,  nor  any  mental  act  involved  in 
knowledge,  can  properly  be  called  a  *  phenomenon  of  consciousness.' 
.  .  .  For  a  phenomenon  is  a  sensible  event,  related  in  the  way  of 
antecedence  or  consequence  to  other  sensible  events,  but  the  conscious- 
ness which  constitutes  a  knowledge  ...  is  not  an  event  so  related 
nor  made  up  of  such  events.'* 

Again,  if 

• 

*'we  examine  the  constituents  of  any  perceived  object,  ...  we 
shall  find  alike  that  it  is  only  for  consciousness  that  they  can  exist,  and 
that  the  consciousness  for  which  they  thus  exist  cannot  be  merely  a 
series  of  phenomena  or  a  succession  of  states.  ...  It  then  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  a  function  of  consciousness,  as  exercised  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary experience  [namely,  the  function  of  syntheM]  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  definition  of  consciousness  as  any  sort  of  succession  of 
any  sort  of  phenomena.''  * 

Were  we  to  follow  these  remarks,  we  should  have  to 
abandon  our  notion  of  the '  Thought '  (perennially  renewed  in 
time,  but  always  cognitive  thereof),  and  to  espouse  instead  of 


an  unpardonable  logical  sio,  when  talking  of  a  thought's  knowledge  (elthei 
of  an  object  or  of  itselO*  to  change  the  terms  without  warning,  and»  sub- 
stituting the  psychologist's  knowledge  therefor,  still  make  as  if  we  were 
continuing  to  talk  of  the  same  thing.  For  monistic  idealism,  this  is  the 
very  enfranchisement  of  philosophy,  and  of  course  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
dulged in. 

*  T.  H.  Oieen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  g§  57,  61,  64 
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it  an  entity  copied  from  thought  in  all  essential  respet 
difTering  from  it  in  being  '  out  of  time.'  What  pajcbology 
can  gain  by  this  barter  would  be  Lard  to  dirine.  More- 
over this  resemblance  of  the  timeless  Ego  to  the  Soul  is 
completed  bj  other  resemblances  still.  The  monism  of 
the  post-Kantian  idealiutH  seems  always  lapsing  into 
regular  old-fashioned  spiritualistic  dualism.  Thej  inces- 
santly talk  as  if,  like  the  Soul,  their  All-thinker  were  oa 
Agent,  operating  on  detached  materials  of  sense.  This  may 
oome  from  the  accidental  fact  that  the  English  writings  of 
the  school  have  been  more  polemic  than  constructiTe,  and 
that  a  reader  may  often  take  for  a  positive  prol 
statement  ad  homifievt  meant  as  part  of  a  reduction  to  tha 
absurd,  or  mistake  the  analysis  of  a  bit  of  knowledge  into 
elements  for  a  dramatic  myth  about  its  creation.  But  I 
think  the  matter  has  profouuder  roots.  Professor  Green 
constantly  talks  of  the  '  activity  '  of  Self  as  a  '  condition '  of 
knowledge  taking  place.  Facts  are  said  to  become  incor- 
porated with  other  facts  only  through  the  'action  of  a  com' 
bining  self-consciousness  upon  data  of  sensation.' 

"Every  object  we  perceive  .  .  .  requires,  in  order  to  its  presen- 
tation,  tbe  action  of  a  principle  ot  conHciDUsoess,  not  il^lf  subject  to 
conditions  of  time,  upon  successive  appearances,  Hucb  action  as  may 
Ttold  the  appearanoet  together,  without  fusion,  in  an  a|)pr«liended 
fact."  • 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  connection  of  things  in. 
our  knowledge  is  in  no  whit  explained  by  making  it  tha 
deed  of  an  agent  whose  essence  is  self-identity  and  whi 
out  of  time.  The  agency  of  phenomenal  thought  eon 
and  going  in  time  is  jnat  as  easy  to  understand.  And  when 
it  is  furthermore  said  that  the  agent  that  combines  is  the, 
same  'self-distinguishing  subject'  which  '  in  another  mode 
of  its  activity '  presents  the  manifold  object  to  itself,  tha 
unintelligibilities  become  quite  paroxysmal,  and  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  entire  school  of  thought  in  ques- 
tion, in  spite  of  occasional  glimpses  of  something 
fined,  still  dwells  habitually  in  that  mythological  stage  at 
thoaght  where   phenomena  are    explained  as    resaltB 

*  Loc.  oil.  g  S4. 
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dramas  enacted  by  entiiieB  which  but  reduplicate  the  char- 
acters of  the  phenomena  themselves.  The  self  must  not 
only  know  its  object, — ^that  is  too  bald  and  dead  a  relation 
to  be  written  down  and  left  in  its  static  state.  The  know- 
ing most  be  painted  as  a  '  famous  victory '  in  which  the 
object's  distinctness  is  in  some  way  *  overcome.' 

**  The  self  exists  as  one  self  only  as  it  opposes  itself,  as  object,  to 
itself  as  subject,  and  immediately  denies  and  transcends  that  opposi- 
tion. Only  because  it  is  such  a  concrete  unity,  which  has  in  itself  a 
resolyed  contradiction,  can  the  intelligence  cope  with  all  the  manifold- 
ness  and  division  of  the  mighty  universe,  and  hope  to  master  its  secrets. 
As  the  lightning  sleeps  in  the  dew-drop,  so  in  the  simple  and  trans- 
parent unity  of  self-consciousness  there  is  held  in  equilibrium  that  vital 
antagonism  of  opposites  which  .  .  .  seems  to  rend  the  world  asunder. 
The  intelligence  is  able  to  understand  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
break  down  the  barrier  between  itself  and  things  and  find  itself  in  them. 
Just  because  its  own  existence  is  implicitly  the  solution  of  all  the  division 
and  conflict  of  things/'  * 

This  dynamic  (I  had  almost  written  dynamitic)  way  of 
representing  knowledge  has  the  merit  of  not  being  tame. 
To  turn  from  it  to  our  own  psychological  formulation  is  like 
turning  from  the  fireworks,  trap-doors,  and  transformations 
of  the  pantomime  into  the  insipidity  of  the  midnight,  where 

'  *  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain, 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day !  "f 

And  yet  turn  we  must,  with  the  confession  that  our 
'Thought' — ^a  cognitive  phenomenal  event  in  time — is,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  itself  the  only  Thinker  which  the  facts  require. 
The  only  service  that  transcendental  egoism  has  done  to 
psychology  has  been  by  its  protests  against  Hume's '  bundle  '• 

•  E.  Caird:  Hegel  (1888),  p.  149. 

f  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  pantomime-state  of  mind 
and  that  of  the  Hegelian  dialectics  are,  emotionally  considered,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  In  the  pantomime  all  common  things  are  represented  to 
happen  in  impoBsible  ways,  people  jump  down  each  other's  tnroats,  houses 
turn  inside  out,  old  women  become  young  men.  everything  '  passes  into 
its  opposite '  with  inconceivable  celerity  and  skill;  and  this,  so  far  from 
producing  perplexity,  brings  rnpture  to  the  beholder's  mind.  And  so  in 
the  Hegelian  logic,  relations  elsewhere  recognized  under  the  insipid  name 
of  distinctions  (such  as  that  between  knower  and  object,  numy  and  one) 
must  first  be  translated  into  impoesibilities  and  contradictions,  then  'tran- 
scended '  and  identified  by  miracle,  ere  the  proper  temper  is  induced  fof 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  spectacle  they  show. 
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theory  of  miud.  Bnt  tLis  service  has  been  ill-perform  ed 
for  the  EgoiBts  tliemselves,  let  them  say  what  they  wuU, 
believe  in  the  bundle,  and  in  their  own  system  merely  tie  it 
up,  with  their  special  transcendental  Btaing,  invented  for 
that  use  alone.  Besides,  they  talk  as  if,  with  this  miracoloua 
tying  or  'relating,'  the  Ego's  duties  were  done.  Of  its  far 
more  important  duty  of  choosing  some  of  the  things  it  ties 
and  appropriating  them,  tn  the  esclusion  of  the  rest,  they 
tell  OS  never  a  worJ.  To  sum  op,  then,  my  own  opinion  of 
the  transcendentalist  school,  it  is  (whatever  ulterior  meta* 
physical  troth  it  may  divine)  a  school  in  which  psychology 
at  least  has  naught  to  learn,  and  whose  deliverances  about 
the  Ego  in  particular  in  no  wise  oblige  us  to  revise  our  own 
formulation  of  the  Stream  ol  Thought,* 

With  this,  all  possible  rival  formulations  have  beendls- 
oossed.    The  literature  of  the  Self  is  large,  but  all  ita 


*  The  reader  will  please  underBltiud  that  I  am  quite  wIlltDg  to  leave  tba 
hypotlieala  of  tbc  traDsceodenlal  Ego  ns  a  substitute  for  the  paBsIng 
Thought  open  to  disciiaslon  on  general  ipeevlalm  ffnmndi.  Only  in 
book  I  prefer  to  stick  bj  the  comni on  sense  assumpiion  ih&t  we  bave 
cesaive  conscious  stales,  because  all  psychologists  iniikc  It,  and  because  one 
does  nut  see  bow  tbere  can  be  a  Psycbotogy  writleu  wlilcb  does  not  postulate 
such  thoughts  as  Its  ultimate  data.  Tlie  data  of  all  natural  sciences  be- 
come in  turn  subjects  of  a  criiical  treatment  more  reSned  than  that  which 
the  sciences  themselves  accord;  and  so  It  may  fare  In  the  end  with 
passing  Thought.  We  have  ourselves  seen  (pp.  399-30^)  that  the  MrunlUa 
certainty  of  Its  existence  la  less  strong  than  is  usually  assumed.  My 
quarrel  witb  the  I isuscen dental  Egoists  Is  mnlnly  about  their  grovrul*  for 
Ihelr  belief.  Did  they  consistently  propose  it  as  a  tubtlituU  tor  ibe  pnaslng 
Thought,  did  tbey  consistently  deny  the  lalter'i  exttUna.  I  should  respect 
their  position  more.  But  so  far  as  I  can  understand  tbcm,  tbey  habitually 
believe  In  the  passing  Thought  also.  They  seem  even  to  believe  {n  the 
Locklan  stream  of  sepomie  ideas,  for  the  chief  glory  of  the  Ego  Id  their 
pages  is  always  lis  power  to  'overcome'  this  aeparatenesa  and  unite  the 
naturally  disunited,  '  tyntAetitiTig,'  '  eonnetting,'  or  'Ttlnting'  Aa  i" 
together  being  used  as  synonyms,  by  transcendentalist  writers,  for  knowing 
variait*  objecU  at  once.  Not  tbe  being  cnnscloiis  at  all,  but  the  being  oon 
acioufi  of  many  thing*  logethtria  held  to  be  Ibe  dilHcuU  thing,  inourpsycUi 
life,  which  only  the  wonder- working  Ego  can  perform.  But  on  what 
■lipjiery  ground  docs  one  gel  the  moment  one  changes  Ibc  dednlie  notion 
of  knoaing  an  o^eet  into  the  altogether  vague  one  of  uniting  or  tyalietiring 
tlU  idea*  of  its  vartoua  parts  I — In  tbe  chapter  on  Sensation  we  shall  coma 
upoD  all  tbi>  again. 
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anthors  may  be  classed  as  radical  or  mitigated  representa- 
tives of  the  three  schools  we  have  named,  snbstantialism, 
associationism,  or  transcendentalism.  Our  own  opinion 
must  be  classed  apart,  although  it  incorporates  essential 
elements  from  all  three  schools.  There  need  never  have 
been  a  quarrel  bettoeen  (usodatumiem  and  its  rivals  if  the/ormer 
had  admitted  the  indecomposable  tmity  of  every  ptdse  of  thought, 
and  the  latter  been  willing  to  allow  thai  *  perishing  ^  pidses  of 
thought  might  recoUect  and  know. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  personality  implies  the 
incessant  presence  of  two  elements,  an  objective  person, 
known  by  a  passing  subjective  Thought  and  recognized  as 
continuing  in  time.  Hereafter  let  us  use  the  words  laand  I 
for  the  empirical  person  and  the  judging  Thought. 

Certain  vicissitudes  in  the  me  demand  our  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  although  its  changes  are  gradual, 
they  become  in  time  great  The  central  part  of  the  me  is 
the  feeling  of  the  body  and  of  the  adjustments  in  the  head ; 
and  in  the  feeling  of  the  body  should  be  included  that  of 
the  general  emotional  tones  and  tendencies,  for  at  bottom 
these  are  but  the  habits  in  which  organic  activities  and  sen- 
sibilities run.  Well,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  this  assem- 
blage of  feelings,  most  constant  of  all,  is  yet  a  prey  to  slow 
mutation.  Our  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  change  at  least 
as  fast*    Our  possessions  notoriously  are  perishable  facts. 


*"  When  we  compare  the  llstlesB  inactivity  of  the  infant,  Blumbertng 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  takes  his  milky  food  to  the  moment  at  which 
he  wakes  to  require  it  again,  with  the  restless  energies  of  that  mighty  being 
which  he  is  to  become  in  his  maturer  years,  pouring  truth  after  truth,  in 
rapid  and  dazzling  profusion,  upon  the  world,  or  grasping  in  his  single  hand 
the  destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the  circumstances  of  resemblance 
which  we  can  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  dis- 
played; how  little  more  is  seen  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion  to 
the  mere  machinery  of  life  t  .  .  .  Every  age,  if  we  may  speak  of  many 
ages  in  the  few  years  of  human  life,  seems  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct 
character.  Each  has  its  peculiar  objects  which  excite  lively  affections;  and 
in  each,  exertion  is  excited  by  affections,  which  in  other  periods  terminate 
without  inducing  active  desire.  The  boy  finds  a  world  in  less  space  than 
that  which  bounds  his  visible  horizon;  he  wanders  over  his  range  of  field 
and  exhausts  his  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which,  in  the  yean  that 
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The  identity  wliicli  the  /discoveni,  as  it  surveys  tlilsloi 
procession,  can  only  be  a  relative  identity,  that  of  a  slow 
shifting  in  which  there  is  always  some  common  ingredient 
retained.*  The  commonest  element  of  all,  the  most  nm- 
form,  is  the  possession  of  the  same  memories.  Howevei 
different  the  man  may  be  from  the  youth,  both  look  back 
on  the  same  childhood,  and  call  it  their  own. 

Thus  the  identity  found  by  the  /  in  its  we  is  only  a 
loosely  construed  thing,  an  identity  '  on  the  whole,'  just 
like  that  which  any  outside  observer  might  find  in  the  sama 

follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglected;  while  to  him  the  objects  tbBt  ut 
afterwards  to  absorb  hla  whole  soul  are  as  ladlSerent  as  Ilie  objects  of  hia 
present  paaaloDB  are  deatioed  Iben  lo  appear.  .  .  .  Hon  many  opixirtunU 
tin  must  every  one  Imve  bad  of  wIinesglDg  the  progress  of  iatellectual 
decay,  and  the  coldness  that  Meals  upon  the  ouce  benevolent  heani  "' 
quit  our  country,  perhaps  at  aa  early  period  of  life,  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  we  return  witb  all  ibe  remembrances  of  post  pleasure  which 
grow  mora  tender  as  ILey  approach  Iheir  objecla.  We  eagerly  seek  bim  to 
wboae  paternal  voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  with  the 
emice  as  if  its  predicUons  bad  possessed  oracular  cerMioty,— who  firil  led 
us  into  koowiedge,  ^od  whose  Iina^  has  been  coustaQlly  Joined  In  our 
mind  witb  all  tbat  veneration  which  does  not  forbid  love,  We  find  him 
■unk,  perhaps.  In  the  imbecility  of  Idiotism,  unable  to  recognize  us, — lgno> 
imnt  alike  of  the  past  aud  of  tbe  future,  and  liringonly  in  the  senribillty  of 
mDimal  grallflcalion.  We  seek  the  favorite  companion  of  our  childbood, 
Wbose  leadcrness  of  heart,  etc.  .  .  .  We  find  blm  hardened  Into 
meetiug  us  scarcely  wlib  the  cold  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  friendship — in 
his  general  relations  to  tlie  world  careless  of  the  misery  he  Is  not  to  feeL 
.  .  ,  When  we  observe  nil  this,  ...  do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  llllla 
meaning  when  we  say  of  hitn  tbat  he  is  become  a  different  person,  and  tbat 
his  mind  and  character  .ire  changed?  In  what  does  the  Identity  consiitf 
.  .  .  The  supposed  test  of  Idenlily,  when  applied  lo  the  mind  In  tbeta 
cases,  completely  falls.  It  neither  affects,  nor  Is  affected,  In  the  same 
ner  In  the  same  circumstances.  It  therefore,  if  ihe  test  be  a  Just  oi 
not  the  same  identical  mind."  (T,  Brown;  Lectures  on  the  PhltoHOpby  ol 
tbe  Human  Hind,  'on  MenUl  Identity. '1 

'  "  Sir  John  Culler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  sloekiogs,  which  hit 
maid  darned  so  often  witb  silk  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk 
•lockings.  Now,  supposing  these  iltjckings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
•omo  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  partieulnr  darning,  they  would  ban 
been  sensible  that  I  bey  were  the  same  individuBl  pair  of  stockings  both  be* 
fore  and  after  the  darning;  aud  this  sensation  would  have  continued  IB- 
them  through  all  Ihe  succession  of  darnings;  and  yet  after  tbe  last  of  all, 
there  was  not  perhaps  one  Ihread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings 
they  were  grown  to  be  silk  i.torkiDgs,  as  was  said  before."  (Pope'i 
'  tlntis  ScribleruB,  quoted  by  Brown,  ibid.) 
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assemblage  of  facts.  We  often  say  of  a  man  'he  is  so 
changed  one  would  not  know  him  *;  and  so  does  a  man^ 
less  often,  speak  of  himself.  These  changes  in  the  me^ 
recognized  by  the  I,  or  by  outside  obserrers,  may  be  grave 
or  slight.    They  deserve  some  notice  here. 

THB  MUTATIONS  OF  THB  BBLV 

may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes : 

1.  Alterations  of  memory ;  and 

2.  Alterations  in  the  present  bodily  and  spiritual  selves. 

1.  AUerattons  of  memory  are  either  loaaea  or  false  recol- 
lections. In  either  case  the  vne  is  changed.  Should  a  man 
be  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  childhood  and  no  longer 
remembers?  Should  he  be  punished  for  crimes  enacted 
in  post-epileptic  unconsciousness,  somnambulism,  or  in  any 
involuntarily  induced  state  of  which  no  recollection  is  re- 
tained ?  Law,  in  accord  with  common-sense,  says :  «'  No  ; 
he  is  not  the  same  person  forensically  now  which  he  was 
then."  These  losses  of  memory  are  a  normal  incident  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  person's  me  shrinks  in  the  ratio 
of  the  facts  that  have  disappeared. 

In  dreams  we  forget  our  waking  experiences ;  they  are 
as  if  they  were  not.  And  the  converse  is  also  true.  As  a 
rule,  no  memory  is  retained  during  the  waking  state  of 
what  has  happened  during  mesmeric  trance,  although  when 
again  entranced  the  person  may  remember  it  distinctly,  and 
may  then  forget  facts  belonging  to  the  waking  state.  We 
thus  have,  within  the  bounds  of  healthy  mental  life,  an 
approach  to  an  alternation  of  me^s. 

False  m  :>mories  are  by  no  means  rare  occurrences  in 
most  of  us,  and,  whenever  they  occur,  they  distort  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  me.  Most  people,  probably,  are  in  doubt 
about  certain  matters  ascribed  to  their  past  They  may 
have  seen  them,  may  have  said  them,  done  them,  or  they 
may  only  have  dreamed  or  imagined  they  did  so.  The 
content  of  a  dream  will  oftentimes  insert  itself  into  the 
stream  of  real  life  in  a  most  perplexing  way.  The  most 
frequent  source  of  false  memory  is  the  accounts  we  give  to 
others  of  our  experiences.    Such  accounts  we  almost  al** 
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ways  make  both  more  simple  and  more  interesting  than 
truth.  We  quote  wliat  we  should  have  said  or  done, 
rather  than  what  we  really  said  or  did  ;  and  in  the  first 
telling  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  distinction.  But  ere 
long  the  fiction  expels  the  reality  from  memory  and  reigns 
in  its  stead  alone.  This  ia  one  great  source  of  the  fallibil- 
ity of  testimony  meant  to  bo  quite  honest.  Especially 
where  the  marvellous  is  concerned,  the  story  takes  a  tilt 
that  way,  and  the  memory  follows  the  story.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter quotes  from  Miss  Cobbe  the  following,  as  an  instance 
of  a  very  common  sort : 

"  It  happened  once  to  the  Writer  to  hear  a  most  scmpulonsly  con- 
Boientious  friend  narrate  an  incident  of  table-turning,  to  which  abe 
appended  au  assurance  that  the  table  rapped  whea  nobod]/  wa»  within 
a  yard  of  U.  The  writer  bt'ing  confounded  by  this  latter  fact,  the 
lady,  though  fully  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement,  pramised 
to  look  at  the  Dot«  aho  had  made  ten  yeurs  previously  of  the  (ranoao- 
tion.  The  note  waa  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  (he  distinct 
Btatement  that  tbe  table  rap|>ed  wbeu  the  hanila  vf  "ix  persons  rested 
on  it !  The  lady's  memory  as  to  all  other  points  proved  to  be  stricUjr 
correct ;  and  in  this  point  she  had  eir^l  in  eiitire  good  faith,*'  * 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  story  of  this  sort  accu- 
rate in  all  its  details,  although  it  is  the  inessential  details 
that  suffer  most  change,  t  Dickens  and  Balzac  were  said  to 
liave  constantly  mingled  their  fictions  with  their  real  expe- 
riences. Every  one  must  have  known  some  specimen  of 
our  mortal  dust  so  intoucated  with  the  thought  of  his  own 
person  and  the  aonnd  of  bis  own  voice  as  never  to  be  able 
even  to  think  the  truth  when  his  autobiography  was  in 
question.  Amiable,  harmless,  radiant  J.  V.  1  mayst  thou 
ne'er  wake  to  the  difference  between  thy  real  and  thy 
fondly-imagined  self  I  X 

•  Boura  of  Work  aoJ  Plsy,  p.  100. 

^For  a  careful  Mudy  of  the  error*  In  narratlvei.  »ee  E.  Gurney;  Phaii. 
titans  of  llip  LIviug.  vol.  i.  pp.  120-168.  In  the  Procecdinga  of  the 
Society  for  Psychics]  Research  for  May  1687  Mr.  lUcbard  Hodgson  sbowi 
by  an  exiraordlnsry  array  of  legtances  how  utterly  Innccurate  everyone's 
description  from  memory  of  a  rapid  series  of  events  ta  certain  to  be. 

tSee  Joslah  Royce  (Mind,  vol.  13.  p.  244.  and  Proceedings  of  Am,  Soc 
pf  PSych.  Besenrcb.  vol.  I.  p,  800),  for  evidence  that  a  certain  sort  of  h»L 
luclDBtlon  of  memory  which  be  calls  '  pseudo-presenllmeiit '  la  no  uaoom- 
mon  pheaomenoD. 
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2.  When  we  pass  beyond  alterations  of  memory  to  ab- 
normal aUerationa  in  the  present  sdf  we  have  still  graver 
disturbances.  These  alterations  are  of  three  main  types, 
from  the  descriptive  point  of  view.  But  certain  cases  unite 
features  of  two  or  more  types ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  causes  of  these  changes  of  personality  is  so 
slight  that  the  division  into  types  must  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  profound  significance.    The  types  are : 

(1)  Insane  delusions ; 
'    (2)  Alternating  selves ; 

(3)  Mediumships  or  possessions. 

1)  In  insanity  we  often  have  delusions  projected  into 
the  past,  which  are  melancholic  or  sanguine  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease.  But  the  worst  alterations  of 
the  self  come  from  present  perversions  of  sensibility  and 
impulse  which  leave  the  past  undisturbed,  but  induce  the 
patient  to  think  that  the  present  me  is  an  altogether  new 
personage.  Something  of  this  sort  happens  normally  in 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  whole  character,  intellectual  as 
well  as  volitional,  which  takes  place  after  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  pathological  cases  are  curious  enough  to 
merit  longer  notice. 

The  basis  of  our  personality,  as  M.  Bibot  says,  is  thai 
feeling  of  our  vitality  which,  because  it  is  so  perpetually 
present,  remains  in  the  background  of  our  consciousness. 

'*It  is  the  basis  because,  always  present,  always  acting,  without 
peace  or  rest,  it  knows  neither  sleep  nor  fainting,  and  lasts  as  long  as 
life  itself,  of  which  it  is  one  form^  It  serves  as  a  support  to  that  self- 
conscious  me  which  memory  constitutes,  it  is  the  medium  of  association 
among  its  other  parts.  .  .  .  Suppose  now  that  it  were  possible  at  once 
to  change  our  body  and  put  another  into  its  place :  skeleton,  vessels, 
viscera,  muscles,  skin,  everjrthing  made  new,  except  the  nervous  sys- 
tem with  its  stored-up  memory  of  the  past.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  such  a  case  the  afflux  of  unaccustomed  vital  sensations  would 
produce  the  gravest  disorders.  Between  the  old  sense  of  existence  en- 
graved on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  new  one  acting  with  all  the 
intensity  of  its  reality  and  novelty,  there  would  be  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction." * 

*  Maladies  de  la  Memoire,  p.  85.  The  little  that  would  be  left  of  per* 
tonal  conscioiisness  if  all  our  senses  stopped  their  work  is  iogetiuoiisly 
shown  in  the  remark  of  the  extraordinary  anoBathetic  youth  whose  caaa 


'With  the  beginnings  of  cerebral  disease  there  often 
happens  something  quite  comparable  to  this  ; 

"Uussea  of  new  aeuaution,  hitherto  foreign  to  the  indiTidnal,  im- 
pulses and  ideas  of  the  same  inexperienced  kind,  for  example  terrors, 
representations  of  enacted  crime,  of  enemies  pursning  one,  etc.  At  ths 
outset,  these  stand  in  contrast  with  tlie  old  familiar  tne,  as  a  strange, 
often  astonishing  and  abhorrent  thou.  *  Often  their  invasion  into  th» 
former  circle  of  feelings  is  felt  as  if  the  old  Belf  were  being  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  dark  overpowering  might,  and  the  fact  of  such  'poeses- 
eion'  is  described  in  fantastic  images.  Always  this  doubleness,  Ihia 
stru^le  of  the  old  self  against  the  new  discordant  forms  of  experience, 
js  accotQpanied  with  painful  mental  conflict,  with  passion,  with  violent 
emotional  excitement.  This  is  in  great  part  the  reason  for  the  common 
experience,  that  the  first  stage  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of 
mental  disease  is  an  emotional  alleration  particularly  of  a  melanchoUs 
sort.  If  now  the  brain -atfect ion,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  ol  the 
new  abnormal  train  of  ideas,  be  not  relieved,  the  latter  becomes  con- 
firmed. It  may  gradually  contract  associations  with  the  traiDx  ot  ideas 
which  characterized  tlie  old  self,  or  portions  of  the  latter  raoy  be  ex- 
tinguished and  lost  in  the  progress  ot  the  cerebral  malady,  so  that  Itttia 
by  little  the  opposition  of  the  two  conscious  trie's  abates,  and  the  emO' 
tioDol  storms  are  calmed.  But  by  that  time  tfie  old  me  itself  hat  been 
falx^Ud  and  turned  into  another  by  those  associations,  by  that  recep- 
tion into  itself  of  the  abnormal  elements  of  feeling  and  of  will.  The 
patient  may  again  be  quiet,  and  his  thought  sometimes  logically  correct, 
hut  in  it  the  morbid  erroneous  ideas  are  always  present,  with  the  adhe- 
sions they  have  contracted,  as  uncontrollable  premises,  and  the  man  is 
no  longer  the  same,  but  a  really  new  person,  his  old  self  trans- 
formed." t 

Professor  SlrQmpell  reports  (in  the  Deutaches  Archiv  f.  kHn.  Med.,  xxu. 
SIT,  1876).  This  boy,  whom  wg  shall  later  Qnd  lostructive  In  many  con- 
nections, was  totally  anfeslbotic  without  and  (so  far  ss  could  be  tested) 
within,  save  for  Ifae  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  When 
hla  eye  was  closed,  he  said  :  "  Wenn  kh  nieht  leliea  kana,  da  BIN  ieh  gar 
nicU— 1  no  longer  am." 

*  "  One  can  compare  the  state  of  the  pallutit  to  nothing  eo  well  as  la 
that  of  a  caterpillnr,  which,  keeping  all  llfl  (^stc^plll8^'s  Ideas  and  ren 
branree,  should  suddenly  become  a  bullerfly  with  a  butterfly's  senses 
iensatioDB.  Between  the  old  and  the  new  slate,  between  Ihe  first  self,  that 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  second  self,  that  of  Ibe  bullerfly,  there  is  a  deep 
•cIssioD,  a  complete  rupture.  Ttic  new  feelings  find  no  anterior  seriw  to 
which  they  con  knit  tfaemeelves  on  ;  the  patient  can  neither  Interpret  JiOT 
use  them :  he  does  not  recognize  tbem  ;  they  nrc  unknown.  Hence  two 
conclusions,  the  first  which  consists  In  his  saying,  T  no  longer  am; 
second,  somewhat  later,  which  eonslsts  In  bis  sa>-lDg.  Jim  anoMtfr  jwn 
(H,  Tnlne:  de  rinlelHirence.  Bme  erllilon  fl878),  p.  463, 

t  W.  Qrlesinger  :  Mental  DUeases.  g  29. 
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But  the  patient  himself  rarely  continaes  to  describe  the 
change  in  just  these  terms  unless  new  bodily  aensatuma  in 
him  or  the  loss  of  old  ones  play  a  predominant  pari 
Mere  perversions  of  sight  and  hearing,  or  even  of  impulse, 
soon  cease  to  be  felt  as  contradictions  of  the  unity  of  the 
me. 

What  the  particular  perversions  of  the  bodily  sensibil* 
ity  may  be,  which  give  rise  to  these  contradictions,  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible  for  a  sound-minded  person  to  con- 
ceive* One  patient  has  another  self  that  repeats  all  his 
thoughts  for  him.  Others,  among  whom  are  some  of  tha 
first  characters  in  history,  have  familiar  dsemons  who  speak 
with  them,  and  are  replied  to.  In  another  someone 
*  makes '  his  thoughts  for  him.  Another  has  two  bodies, 
lying  in  different  beds.  Some  patients  feel  as  if  they  had 
lost  parts  of  their  bodies,  teeth,  brain,  stomach,  etc.  In 
some  it  is  made  of  wood,  glass,  butter,  etc.  In  some  it 
does  not  exist  any  longer,  or  is  dead,  or  is  a  foreign  object 
quite  separate  from  the  speaker's  self.  Occasionally,  parts^ 
of  the  body  lose  their  connection  for  consciousness  with 
the  rest,  and  are  treated  as  belonging  to  another  person 
and  moved  by  a  hostile  wilL  Thus  the  right  hand  may 
fight  with  the  left  as  with  an  enemy.*  Or  the  cries  of  the 
patient  himself  are  assigned  to  another  person  with  whom 
the  patient  expresses  sympathy.  The  literature  of  insan- 
ity is  filled  with  narratives  of  such  illusions  as  these.  M. 
Taine  quotes  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Krishaber  an  account  of 
sufferings,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  aloof 
from  what  is  normal  a  man's  experience  may  suddenly  be- 
come: 

'*  After  the  first  or  second  day  it  was  for  some  weeks  impossible  to 
observe  or  analyze  myself.  The  suffering — angina  pectoris — was  too 
overwhelming.  It  was  not  till  the  first  days  of  January  that  I  could 
give  an  account  to  myself  of  what  I  experienced.  .  .  •  Here  is  the  first 
thing  of  which  I  retain  a  clear  remembrance.  I  was  alone,  and  already 
a  prey  to  permanent  visual  trouble,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
visual  trouble  infinitely  more  pronounced.  Objects  grew  small  and  re* 
oeded  to  infinite  distances — men  and  things  together.    I  was  myself  im« 

*  See  the  interesting  case  of  '  old  Stump '  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  AnL 
6oc.  for  Psych.  Research,  p.  553. 
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measnrabl;  far  awa;.  I  looked  about  me  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment ;  tfu  world  uxu  escaping  from  me.  ...  I  remarked  at  the  same 
Ome  that  my  voice  was  extremely  far  away  from  me,  that  it  sonnded  no 
longer  as  if  mine.  I  atrack  the  ground  with  my  foot,  and  perceived  it4 
resistance  ;  but  this  resistance  seemed  illusory — not  that  the  soil  was 
soft,  but  that  the  weight  of  my  body  was  reduced  to  almost  oothiitg. 
.  .  .  T  bad  the  feeling  of  being  without  weight,  .  .  ."  In  addition  to 
being  so  distant,  "objects  appeared  to  iob  fiat.  When  I  spoke  with 
anyone,  laaw  him  likoan  image  cat  out  of  paperwith  no  relief.  .  .  .This 
sensation  lasted  intennitteatly  for  two  years.  .  .  .  Constantly  it  se« 
asif  mylegs  did  not  belong  tome.  Itwasalmost  as  bad  with  my  arms. 
As  for  my  head,  it  seemed  no  longer  to  exist.  ...  I  appeared  to  my- 
self to  act  automatically,  by  an  impulsion  foreign  to  myself.  .  .  ,  There 
was  inside  of  me  a  new  being,  and  another  part  of  myself,  the  old  b*. 
ing,  which  took  no  interest  in  the  new-comer.  1  distinctly  remember 
saying  to  myself  that  the  sufferings  of  this  new  being  were  to 
indifferent.  I  was  never  really  dupe  of  these  illusions,  but  my  miod 
grew  often  tired  of  incessantly  correcting  the  new  impressions,  and  I 
let  myself  go  and  lived  the  unhappy  life  of  this  new  entity.  I  had  an 
udent  desire  to  see  my  old  world  again,  to  get  back  to  my  old  self. 
This  desire  kept  me  from  killing  myself.  ...  I  was  another,  and  I 
hated,  1  despised  this  other ;  he  was  perfectly  odious  to  me ;  it  was  eer- 
tainly  another  who  had  taken  my  form  and  assumed  my  functions." 

In  oases  similar  to  this,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  /  is  tin- 
altered  as  that  the  me  is  changed.  That  is  to  say,  the  pres- 
ent Thought  of  the  patient  is  cognitive  of  both  the  old  me 
and  the  new,  bo  long  as  its  memory  holds  good.  Onlj, 
within  that  objective  sphere  which  formerly  lent  itself  so 
simply  to  the  judgment  of  recognition  and  of  egoistic  appro- 
priation, strange  perplexities  have  arisen.  The  present  and 
the  past  both  seen  therein  will  not  unite.  Where  is  my  old 
me?  Whatis  thisnewone?  Are  they  the  same?  OrhaTo 
I  two  ?  Such  questions,  answered  by  whatever  theory  the 
patient  is  able  to  conjure  np  as  plausible,  form  the  begin- 
ning of  his  insane  life.f 

■De  I'lDtetllgence,  8me  &1ltlon  (IBTS).  vol.  n,  note.  p.  4ai.  Erls- 
baber's  book  ILa  N§vropatblo  Cerebro-cardlaque,  1ST8)  Is  fall  of  BimUar 
observations. 

\  Sudden  fllterationa  in  outward  fortune  often  produce  such  a  chsng* 
In  the  empirical  mt  as  almost  lo  amount  lo  a  pathological  diElurbance  of 
lelf-coosciousDeas.  When  a  poor  msn  draws  ihe  big  prize  in  a  lollery.  at 
uneipectedly  ioberits  an  eslsTe  ;  when  a  inflD  high  ta  fame  U  publidjr 
disgraced,  a  mllliuuniru  becomes  a.  pauper,  or  ii  loviLg  hiisljaiiii  and  father 
■ett  Ilia  faoiilj'  perish  at  one  fell  swoop,  tliere  Is  temporarily  such  a  ruplurt . 
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A  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  through  Dr.  0.  X 
Fisher  of  Tewksburj  has  possibly  its  origin  in  this  way. 
The  woman,  Bridget  F., 

**  has  been  many  years  insane,  and  always  speaks  of  her  supposed  self 
as  *  the  rat,'  asking  me  to  '  bury  the  little  rat,*  etc.  Her  real  self  she 
speaks  of  in  the  third  person  as  *  the  good  woman/  saying,  '  The  good 
woman  knew  Dr.  F.  and  used  to  work  for  him,*  etc.  Sometimes  she 
sadly  asks:  'Do  you  think  the  good  woman  will  ever  oome  back  ?*  She 
works  at  needlework,  knitting,  laundry,  etc.,  and  shows  her  work,  say- 
ing, '  Isn't  that  good  for  only  a  rat? '  She  has,  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion, hid  herself  under  buildings,  and  crawled  into  holes  and  under 
boxes.  '  She  was  only  a  rat,  and  wants  to  die,'  she  would  say  when  we 
found  her." 

2.  The  phenomenon  of  attemating  personality  in  its  sim- 
plest phases  seems  based  on  lapses  of  memory.  Any  man 
becomes,  as  we  say,  inoansistent  with  himself  if  he  forgets  his 
engagements,  pledges,  knowledges,  and  habits;  and  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  degree  at  what  point  we  shall  say 
that  his  personality  is  changed.  In  the  pathological  cases 
known  as  those  of  double  or  alternate  personality  the  lapse 
of  memory  is  abrupt,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  period 
of  unconsciousness  or  syncope  lasting  a  variable  length  of 
time.  In  the  hypnotic  trance  we  can  easily  produce  an 
alteration  of  the  personality,  either  by  telling  the  subject  to 
forget  all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  such  or  such  a  date, 
in  which  case  he  becomes  (it  may  be)  a  child  again,  or  by 
telling  him  he  is  another  altogether  imaginary  personage,  in 
which  case  all  facts  about  himself  seem  for  the  time  being 
to  lapse  from  out  his  mind,  and  he  throws  himself  into  the 
new  character  with  a  vivacity  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  histrionic  imagination  which  he  possesses.**^  But  in  the 
pathological  cases  the  transformation  is  spontaneous.  The 
most  famous  case,  perhaps,  on  record  is  that  of  Fdlida  X., 


between  all  past  habits,  whether  of  an  actiye  or  a  passiye  kind,  and  the 
exigencies  and  possibilities  of  the  new  situation,  that  the  indiyidual  may 
find  no  medium  of  continuity  or  association  to  carry  him  over  from  the  one 
phase  to  the  other  of  his  life.  Under  these  conditions  mental  denmgemenl 
Is  no  unfrequent  result. 

*  The  number  of  subjects  who  can  do  this  with  any  fertility  and  ezii- 
berMice  is  relatively  quite  small 
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reported  bj  Dr.  Azam  of  Bordeaux.*  At  the  age  of  loBp^ 
teen  this  woman  began  to  pass  into  a  '  secondary '  state 
oharauterized  by  a  change  in  her  general  disposition  and 
character,  as  if  certain  '  inhibitions,'  previously  existing, 
were  suddenly  remoi-ed.  During  the  secondary  state  sha 
remembered  the  first  state,  but  on  emerging  from  it  into 
the  first  state  she  remembered  nothing  of  the  second.  At 
the  age  of  forty-four  the  duration  of  the  secondary  state 
(which  was  on  the  whole  superior  in  quality  to  the  original 
state)  had  gained  upon  the  latter  so  much  as  to  occnpy  most 
of  her  time.  During  it  she  remembers  the  events  belonging 
to  the  original  state,  but  her  complete  oblinon  of  the  sec- 
ondary state  when  the  original  state  recurs  is  often  very 
distressing  to  her,  as,  for  example,  when  the  transition 
takes  place  in  a  carriage  on  her  way  to  a  funeral,  and  she 
hasn't  the  least  idea  which  one  of  her  friends  may  be  dead. 
She  actually  became  pregnant  during  one  of  her  early  sec- 
ondary states,  and  during  her  first  state  had  do  knowledge 
of  how  it  had  come  to  pass.  Her  distress  at  these  blanks 
of  memory  is  sometimes  intense  and  once  drove  her  to 
attempt  suicide. 

To  take  another  example,  Dr.  Kieger  gives  an  accoant  t 
of  an  epileptic  man  who  for  seventeen  years  had  passed  his 
life  alternately  free,  in  prisons,  or  in  asylums,  his  character 
being  orderly  enough  in  the  normal  state,  but  alteroattng 
with  periods,  during  which  he  would  leave  his  home  for 
several  weeks,  leading  the  life  of  a  thief  and  vagabond,  be- 
ing sent  to  jail,  having  epileptic  fits  and  excitement,  being 
accQsed  of  malingering,  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  never  a  memory 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  were  to  blame  for  all 
his  wretchedness. 

"  1  have  never  got  from  anyone,"  saya  Dr.  Rieger,  "bo  sJngul&r  an 
fmpresaion  as  from  this  man,  nf  whom  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  had 
any  properly  conscions  past  at  all.  ...  It  is  really  impossible  to  think 
one's  self  into  such  n  state  of  mind.  His  last  larceny  had  been  per- 
formed in  NOraberg,  ho  knew  nothing  of  Jt,  and  saw  himself  before  the 


*  FInt  in  the  Revue  Sclentlflqi 
Bypnollsme,  Double  Conscience, 
IS87>. 
t    Der  Hypnotiemus  (1884).  pp.  109-15. 
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eoort  and  then  in  the  hospital,  but  without  in  the  least  nndentand« 
ing  the  reason  why.  That  he  had  epileptic  attacks,  he  knew.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  convince  him  that  for  hoars  together  he  raved  and 
acted  in  an  abnormal  way." 

Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Mary  Bejnolds, 
lately  republished  again  by  Dr.  Weir  MitchelL*  This  dull 
and  melancholy  young  woman,  inhabiting  the  Pennsylyania 
wilderness  in  1811, 

'*  was  found  one  morning,  long  after  her  habitual  time  for  rising,  in  a 
profound  sleep  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  her.  After 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  sleeping  she  awakened,  but  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  consciousness.  Memory  had  fled.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses she  was  as  a  being  for  the  first  time  ushered  into  the  world.  'All 
of  the  past  that  remained  to  her  was  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  a  few 
words,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  as  purely  instinctive  as  the  wailings 
of  an  infant ;  for  at  first  the  words  which  she  uttered  were  connected 
with  no  ideas  in  her  mind.'  Until  she  was  taught  their  significance 
they  were  unmeaning  sounds. 

*' '  Her  eyes  were  virtually  for  the  first  time  opened  upon  the  world. 
Old  things  had  passed  away ;  all  things  had  become  new.'  Her  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends,  were  not  recognized  or  acknowledged  as  such 
by  her.  She  had  never  seen  them  before,— never  known  them, — was 
not  awaro  that  such  persons  had  been.  Now  for  the  first  time  she 
was  introduced  to  their  company  and  acquaintance.  To  the  scenes  by 
which  she  was  surrounded  she  was  a  perfect  stranger.  The  house,  the 
fields,  the  forest,  the  hUls,  the  vales,  the  streams, — all  were  novelties. 
The  beauties  o^  the  landscape  were  all  unexplored. 

**  She  had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  that  she  had  ever  existed 
previous  to  tue  moment  in  which  she  awoke  from  that  mysterious 
slumber.  *  In  a  word,  she  was  an  infant,  just  bom,  yet  bom  in  a  state  of 
maturity,  with  a  capacity  for  relishing  the  rich,  sublime,  luxuriant 
wonders  of  created  nature.' 

**  The  first  lesson  in  her  education  was  to  teach  her  by  what  ties  she 
was  bound  to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  her  accordingly.  This  she  was  very  slow  to  leara,  and, 
'  indeed,  never  did  leam,  or,  at  least,  never  would  acknowledge  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  or  scarcely  those  of  friendship.  She  considered 
those  she  had  once  known  as  for  the  most  part  strangers  and  enemies, 
among  whom  she  waj,  by  some  remarkable  and  unaccountable  means, 
transplanted,  though  from  what  region  or  state  of  existence  was  a  prob- 
lem unsolved.' 

*'  The  next  lesson  was  to  re-teach  her  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
She  was  apt  enough,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  both  that  in  a 

*  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Pbysicians  of  Philadelphia,  April  4 
1888.    Also,  less  complete,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  May  1860. 
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/ew  wtehs  she  had  readily  re-learned  to  read  and  writo.  In  copyi^^ 
name  which  her  brother  had  written  for  her  as  a  flret  leason,  sbe  took 
her  pen  in  a  very  awkward  maaner  and  began  to  copy  from  right  to  left 
in  the  Hebrew  mode,  aa  though  she  had  been  transphtnted  from  a 
Eaalem  Hoil.  .  .  . 

"  The  neit  thing  that  is  noteworthy  is  the  change  which  took  plac 
in  her  dispositioa.  Instead  of  being  melancholy  she  was  now  cheer> 
ful  to  extremity.  Instead  of  being  reserved  she  waa  buoyant  and  sociaL 
Formerly  taciturn  and  retiring,  she  was  now  merry  and  jocose.  Hw 
dispoBition  was  totally  and  abaolutely  changed.  While  she  was,  in  this 
Booond  state,  extravagantly  fond  of  company,  she  was  much  more  i 
amoured  of  nature's  works,  as  exhibited  in  the  forests,  hills,  vales,  a 
water-courses.  She  used  to  start  in  the  morning,  either  on  foot  at 
horseback,  and  ramble  until  nightfall  over  the  whole  country  ;  nor  « 
Bhe  at  all  particular  whether  she  were  on  a  path  or  in  the  trackless  forest. 
Her  predilection  for  this  manner  of  life  may  have  been  occasioned  bj  the 
restraint  necessarily  imposed  upon  her  by  her  friends,  which  caused  bsP 
to  consider  them  her  enemies  and  not  companions,  and  she  was  glad  to 
keep  out  of  their  way. 

"She  knew  no  fear,  and  as  bears  and  panthers  were  numerous  in 
the  woods,  and  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  alxinnded  everywhere, 
her  friends  told  her  of  the  danger  to  which  she  exposed  herself,  but  It 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  forth  a  cont«mptuouB  laugb,  a 
she  said,  '  I  know  you  only  want  to  frighten  roe  and  keep  me  at  borne, 
but  you  miss  it,  tor  I  often  see  your  bears  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  black  hogs.' 

"  One  evening,  after  her  return  from  her  daily  excursion,  she  told 
the  following  Incident :  '  As  I  was  riding  to-day  along  a  narrow  path  » 
great  black  hog  came  out  of  the  woods  and  stopped  before  me.  I  never 
saw  sach  an  impudent  black  hog  before.  It  stood  up  on  its  hind  feet 
and  grinned  and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  me.  I  could  not  make  tbe  horse 
go  on.  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  he  frightened  at  a  hog,  and  tried  to 
whip  him  past,  but  he  would  not  go  and  wanted  to  tttm  back.  I  told 
the  hog  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  did  not  mind  me.  "  Well,"  said  I, 
"  if  you  won't  for  words,  I'll  lryblows;"so  I^ot  offand  look  a  attok, 
and  walked  up  toward  it.  When  I  got  pretty  close  by,  it  got  down  on 
all  fours  and  walked  away  slowly  and  sullenly,  stopping  every  few  steps 
and  looking  back  and  grinning  and  growling.  Then  1  got  on  my  horse 
and  rode  on.'  .  .  . 

"  Thus  it  continued  for  five  weeks,  when  one  morning,  after  a  pro- 
tracted sleep,  she  awoke  and  was  herself  again.  She  recognized  the 
parental,  the  brotherly,  and  sisterly  ties  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  immediately  went  about  the  performance  of  duties 
cnmbent  upon  her,  and  which  she  had  planned  five  weeks  previously. 
Great  was  her  surprise  at  the  change  which  one  nigbt  (as  she  supposed) 
had  produced.  Nature  bore  a  different  aspect.  Not  a  trace  was  left  in 
ber  mind  of  tbe  giddy  scenes  through  which  she  bad  passed. 
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bllogB  through  the  forest,  ber  tricks  and  humor,  all  were  faded  from  her 
memory,  and  not  a  shadow  left  behind.  Her  parents  saw  their  child ; 
her  brothers  and  sisters  saw  their  sister.  She  now  had  all  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  possessed  in  her  first  state  previous  to  the  change,  still 
fresh  and  in  as  vigorous  exercise  as  though  no  change  had  been.  But 
any  new  acquisitions  she  had  made,  and  any  new  ideas  she  had  obtained, 
were  lost  to  her  now— yet  not  lost,  but  laid  up  out  of  sight  in  safe-keep- 
ing for  future  use.  Of  course  her  natural  disposition  returned;  her 
melancholy  was  deepened  by  the  information  of  what  had  occurred.  All 
went  on  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
mysterious  occurrences  of  those  five  weeks  would  never  be  repeated,  but 
these  anticipations  were  not  to  be  realized.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  awoke  in  her  second  state, 
taking  up  her  new  life  again  precisely  where  she  had  left  it  when  she 
before  passed  from  that  state.  She  was  not  now  a  daughter  or  a  sister. 
All  the  knowledge  she  possessed  was  that  acquired  during  the  few  weeks 
of  her  former  period  of  second  consciousness.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  intervening  time.  Two  periods  widely  separated  were  brought  into 
contact.    She  thought  it  was  but  one  night. 

'*  In  this  state  she  came  to  understand  perfectly  the  facts  of  her  case, 
not  from  memory,  but  from  information.  Yet  her  buoyancy  of  spirits 
was  so  great  that  no  depression  was  produced.  On  the  contrary,  it 
added  to  her  cheerfulness,  and  was  made  the  foundation,  as  was  every- 
thing else,  of  mirth. 

**  These  alternations  from  one  state  to  another  continued  at  intervals 
of  varying  length  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  but  finally  ceased  when 
ishe  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  leaving  her  perman^n^y 
inTierseoand  state.  In  this  she  remained  without  change  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  her  life." 

The  emotional  opposition  of  the  two  states  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  become  gradually  effaced  in  Mary  Beynolds : 

**The  change  from  a  gay,  hysterical,  mischievous  woman,  fond  of 
jests  and  subject  to  absurd  beliefs  or  delusive  convictions,  to  one  retain* 
ing  the  joyousness  and  love  of  society,  but  sobered  down  to  levels  of  pnu>< 
tical  usefulness,  was  gradual.  The  most  of  the  twenty-five  years  which 
followed  she  was  as  different  from  her  melancholy,  morbid  self  as  from 
the  hilarious  condition  of  the  early  years  of  her  second  state.  Some  of 
her  family  spoke  of  it  as  her  third  state.  She  is  described  as  becoming 
rational,  industrious,  and  very  cheerful,  yet  reasonably  serious ;  pos- 
sessed of  a  well-balanced  temperament,  and  not  having  the  slightest 
indication  of  an  injured  or  disturbed  mind.  For  some  years  she  taught 
school,  and  in  that  capacity  was  both  useful  and  aoceptable,  being  a 
general  favorite  with  old  and  young. 

**  During  these  last  twenty-five  years  she  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  V.  Reynolds,  her  nephew,  part  of  that 
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time  keeping  house  for  bim,  showiag  a  aouad  judgment  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  her  position. 

"  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  is  still  living  in  Meadville,"  mys  Dr.  Mitchell, 
"  and  who  has  most  kindly  placed  the  facts  at  my  disposal,  states  in 
hia  letter  to  me  of  January  4,  1888,  that  at  a  later  period  of  her  lifesbs 
aaid  she  did  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  dim,  dreamy  idea  of  a  shadowf 
past,  which  she  could  not  fully  grasp,  and  could  not  be  certain  wheUiet 
it  originated  in  a  partially  restored  memory  or  iu  the  statementa  of  tho 
events  by  othera  during  her  abnormal  state. 

"  Miss  Reynolds  died  in  January,  1854,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  death  she  rose  in  her  usual  health,  at« 
her  breakfast,  and  superintended  household  duties.  While  thus  em 
ployed  she  suddenly  raised  her  hands  to  her  bead  and  exclaimed 
'  Oh  I  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  my  head  1 '  and  immediatelj 
fe}l  to  the  floor.  When  carried  to  a  sofa  she  gasped  once  or  twice  and 
died." 

In  snob  oases  as  tlie  preceding,  in  which  the  Becondaij' 
character  is  superior  to  the  first,  there  seems  reason  to 
think  that  the  lirst  one  is  the  morbid  one.  The  word  tnAi- 
Mtwn  describes  its  dulness  and  melancholy.  F^ida  X.'s 
original  character  was  dull  and  melancholy  in  comparison 
with  that  which  she  later  acquired,  and  the  change  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  removal  of  inhibitions  which  had  main- 
tained themselves  from  earlier  years.  Such  inhibitions 
all  know  temporarily,  when  we  can  not  recollect  or  in  soi 
other  way  command  our  mental  resources.  The  systema- 
tized amnesias  (losses  of  memory)  of  hypnotic  subjects  or- 
dered to  forget  all  nouns,  or  all  verbs,  or  a  particular  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  or  all  that  is  relative  to  a  certain  person, 
are  inhiliitions  of  the  sort  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The/ 
sometimes  occur  spontaneously  as  symptoms  of  disease. "" 
Now  M.  Pierre  Janet  has  shown  that  such  inhibitions  when 
they  bear  on  a  certain  class  of  sensations  (making  the  sub. 
ject  aneesthetic  thereto)  and  also  on  the  memory  of  such 
sensations,  are  the  basis  of  changes  of  personality.  The 
amesthetic  and  '  amnesic  '  hysteric  is  one  person  ;  but  when 
you  restore  her  inhibited  sensibilities  and  memories  hj 
plunging  her  into  the  hypnotic  trance — in  other  words,  when 

*  Cf.  Klbot'i  Diseases  of  Memory  for  cases.  See  also  a  large  number  of 
them  In  Forbes  Wlnslaw'a  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brala  and  Hindi 
chapters  xiu-xvn. 
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you  rescue  them  from  tlieir  '  dissociated '  and  split-off  con- 
dition,  and  make  tliem  rejoin  the  other  sensibilities  and 
memories — she  is  a  different  person.  As  said  above  (p.  203), 
the  hypnotic  trance  is  one  method  of  restoring  sensibility 
in  hysterics.  But  one  day  when  the  Iiysteric  anaesthetic 
named  Lucie  was  already  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  M.  Janet 
for  a  certain  reason  continued  to  make  passes  over  her  for 
a  full  half-hour  as  if  she  were  not  already  asleep.  The  re- 
sult was  to  throw  her  into  a  sort  of  syncope  from  which, 
after  half  an  hour,  she  revived  in  a  second  somnambulic  con- 
dition entirely  unlike  that  which  had  characterized  her 
thitherto — different  sensibilities,  a  different  memory,  a  dif- 
ferent person,  in  short.  In  the  waking  state  the  poor  young 
woman  was  anaesthetic  all  over,  nearly  deaf,  and  with  a 
badly  contracted  field  of  vision.  Bad  as  it  was,  however, 
sight  was  her  best  sense,  and  she  used  it  as  a  guide  in  all 
her  movements.  With  her  eyes  bandaged  she  became  en- 
tirely helpless,  and  like  other  persons  of  a  similar  sort 
whose  cases  have  been  recorded,  she  almost  immediately 
fell  asleep  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  last 
sensorial  stimulus.  M.  Janet  calls  this  waking  or  primary 
(one  can  hardly  in  such  a  connection  say  'normal  *)  state  by 
the  name  of  Lucie  1.  In  Lucie  2,  her  first  sort  of  hypnotic 
trance,  the  anaesthesias  were  diminished  but  not  removed. 
In  the  deeper  trance,  '  Lucie  3,*  brought  about  as  just  de- 
scribed, no  trace  of  them  remained.  Her  sensibility  became 
perfect,  and  instead  of  being  an  extreme  example  of  the 
'visual'  type,  she  was  transformed  into  what  in  Prol 
Charcot's  terminology  is  known  as  a  motor.  That  is  to 
say,  that  whereas  when  awake  she  had  thought  in  visual 
terms  exclusively,  and  could  imagine  things  only  by  remem- 
bering how  they  looked,  now  in  this  deeper  trance  her 
thoughts  and  memories  seemed  to  M.  Janet  to  be  largely 
composed  of  images  of  movement  and  of  touch. 

Having  discovered  this  deeper  trance  and  change  of 
personality  in  Lucie,  M.  Janet  naturally  became  eager  to 
find  it  in  his  other  subjects.  He  found  it  in  Bose,  in  Marie, 
and  in  L^onie  ;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Jules  Janet,  who  was 
ifUeme  at  the  Salp^tricre  Hospital,  found  it  in  the  celebrated 
subject  Wit ....  whose  trances  had  been  studied  for  years 
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by  the  yarioua  doctors  of  that  iostitutiou  without  any  of 
them  having  happened  to  awaken  this  very  pecnlisr  indi- 
viduality.* 

With  the  return  of  all  the  sensibilities  in  the  deeper 
trance,  these  subjects  turned,  as  it  were,  into  normal 
persons.  Their  memories  in  particular  grew  more  exten- 
sive, and  hereupon  M.  Janet  spins  a  theoretic  generaliza- 
tion. When  a  certain  kirid  of  sensation,  he  says,  is  abol- 
ished in  an  hysteric  patient,  there  is  t^o  abolished  along  vntk 
a  ail  recollection  of  past  sensations  of  that  kind.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, hearing  be  the  ancesthetic  sense,  the  patient  becomes 
unable  even  to  imagine  sounds  and  voices,  and  has  to 
speak  (when  speech  is  still  possible)  bj  means  of  motor  oj 
articulatory  cues.  If  the  motor  sense  be  abolished,  the  pa- 
tient must  will  the  movements  of  his  limbs  by  first  defining 
them  to  his  mind  in  visual  terms,  and  must  innervate  his 
voice  by  premonitory  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  going  to  sound.  The  practical  consequences  of  this 
law  would  be  great,  for  all  experiences  belonging  to  a 
Bphere  of  sensibility  which  afterwards  became  auiesthetic, 
as,  for  example,  touch,  would  have  been  stored  away  and 
remembered  in  tactile  terms,  and  would  be  incontinently 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility 
should  come  to  be  cut  out  in  the  course  of  disease. 
Memory  of  them  would  be  restored  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  soon  as  the  sense  of  touch  came  back. 
Kow,  in  the  hysteric  subjects  on  whom  M.  Janet  experi- 
mented,  touch  did  come  back  in  the  state  of  trance.  The 
reanlt  was  that  all  sorts  of  memories,  absent  in  the  ordinary 
ooaditiou,  came  back  too,  and  they  could  then  go  back  and 
explain  the  origin  of  many  otherwise  inexplicable  things  in 
their  life.  One  stage  in  the  great  convulsive  crisis  of  bya- 
toro-epilepsy,  for  example,  is  what  French  writers  coU  the 
phase  des  atUtvdea  paesiondles,  in  which  the  patient,  without 
speaking  or  giving  any  account  of  herself,  will  go  through 
the  outward  movements  of  fear,  anger,  or  some  other  emo- 
tdooal   state  of   min^     Usually  this   phase  is,  with   each 


■  Bee  Uie  tntereBtlag  Kcounl  by  SI.  J.  Junei  la  ihe  Rerue 
Ibr  19.  1888. 
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patient,  a  thing  so  stereotyped  as  to  seem  antomaticy  and 
doubts  have  even  been  expressed  as  to  whether  any  con- 
sciousness exists  whilst  it  lasts.  When,  however,  the 
patient  Lucie's  tactile  sensibility  came  back  in  the  deeper 
trance,  she  explained  the  origin  of  her  hysteric  crisis  in  a 
great  fright  which  she  had  had  when  a  child,  on  a  day 
when  certain  men,  hid  behind  the  curtains,  had  jumped  out 
upon  her ;  she  told  how  she  went  through  this  scene  again 
in  all  her  crises ;  she  told  of  her  sleep-walking  fits  through 
the  house  when  a  child,  and  how  for  several  months  she 
had  been  shut  in  a  dark  room  because  of  a  disorder  of  the 
eyes.  All  these  were  things  of  which  she  recollected  no- 
thing when  awake,  because  they  were  records  of  experiences 
mainly  of  motion  and  of  touch. 

But  M.  Janet's  subject  L^onie  is  interesting,  and 
shows  best  how  with  the  sensibilities  and  motor  impulses 
the  memories  and  character  will  change. 

*'  This  woman,  whose  life  sounds  more  like  an  improbable  romanoe 
than  a  genoine  history,  has  had  attacks  of  natural  somnambulism  sinoe 
the  age  of  three  years.  She  has  been  hypnotized  constantly  by  all  sorts 
of  persons  from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  and  she  is  now  forty-five. 
Whilst  her  normal  life  developed  in  one  way  in^the  midst  of  her  poor 
country  surroundings,  her  second  life  was  passed  in  drawing-rooms  and 
doctors*  offices,  and  naturally  took  an  entirely  different  direction.  To- 
day, when  in  her  normU  state,  this  poor  peasant  woman  is  a  serious 
and  rather  sad  person,  calm  and  slow,  very  mild  with  every  one,  and 
extremely  timid :  to  look  at  her  one  would  never  suspect  the  personage 
which  she  contains.  But  hardly  is  she  put  to  sleep  hypnotically  when 
a  metamorphosis  occurs.  Her  face  is  no  longer  the  same.  She  keeps 
her  eyes  closed,  it  is  true,  but  the  acuteness  of  her  other  senses  supplies 
their  place.  She  is  gay,  noisy,  restless,  sometimes  insupportably  so. 
She  remains  good-natured,  but  has  acquired  a  singular  tendency  to  irony 
and  sharp  jesting.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  hear  her  after  a 
sitting  when  she  has  received  a  visit  from  strangers  who  wished  to  see 
her  asleep.  She  gives  a  word-portrait  of  them,  apes  their  manners, 
pretends  to  know  their  little  ridiculous  aspects  and  passions,  and  for 
each  invents  a  romance.  To  this  character  must  be  added  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enormous  number  of  recollections,  whose  existence  she  doe^ 
not  even  suspect  when  awake,  for  her  amnesia  is  then  complete.  .  .  . 
She  refuses  the  name  of  Uonie  and  takes  that  of  L^ontine  (L6onie  2) 
to  which  her  first  magnetizers  had  accustomed  her.  *  That  good  woman 
is  not  myself,*  she  says,  '  she  is  too  stupid!  *  To  herself,  L6ontine  or 
L6onie  2,  she  attributes  all  the  sensations  and  all  the  actions,  in  a  word 
all  the  conscious  experiences  which  she  has  undergone  in  somnambuUtm^ 


and  knita  them  together  to  make  the  histot?  of  her  already  long 
To  Uonie  1  [as  M.  Janet  calls  the  waking  woman]  on  the  otber  hand,  rIm 
exclusively  ascribes  the  events  lived  through  in  waking  hours. 
Kt  first  struck  by  an  important  exception  to  the  rule,  and  was  disposed 
to  think  that  there  might  be  something  arbitrary  in  this  partition  of 
her  recollections.  In  the  normal  state  LSonte  has  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  LtenieS,  the  aomnambn list,  whilst  aclniowledging  the  children 
u  her  own,  attributes  the  husband  to 'the  other.'  This  choice,  was 
perhaps  explicable,  but  it  followed  no  rule.  It  was  not  till  la1«r  that  I 
learned  that  her  magnetizers  in  early  days,  as  audacious  oa  certain  hyp- 
QOtizers  of  recent  date,  hod  somnambulized  her  for  her  first  aemuohe' 
metUt,  and  that  she  had  lapsed  into  that  state  spontaneously  in  th« 
lat«T  ones.  L6onio  2  was  thus  quite  right  in  ascribing  to  herself  tba 
children — it  was  she  who  bad  bad  them,  and  the  mie  that  her  first 
trance<atate  forms  a  different  peraonality  was  not  broken.  But  it 
the  same  with  her  second  or  deepest  slate  of  trance.  When  after  tho 
renewed  passes,  syncope,  etc.,  she  reaches  the  condition  which  I  hav* 
called  IA>nie  S,  she  is  another  person  still.  Serious  and  grave,  instead 
of  being  a  restless  child,  she  speaks  slowly  and  moves  but  little.  Agaia 
■he  separates  herself  from  the  waking  L^uie  1.  '  A  good  but  rather 
stupid  woman,'  she  says,  'and  not  me.'  And  she  also  separatee  herself 
from  L6onie  3  :  *  How  can  you  see  anything  of  me  in  that  craxy 
ture  I '  she  says.     '  Fortunately  I  am  nothing  for  her. '  " 

L^onie  1  knows  only  of  herself ;  Leoiiie  2,  of  lierself  and 
of  L^onie  1 ;  L^onie  3  knows  of  herself  and  of  both  tha 
others.  L^onie  1  has  a  visnal  conseionsness ;  Leonie  2  haa 
one  both  vianal  and  auditory ;  in  Leonie  3  it  is  at  onco 
Tisaal,  auditory,  and  tactile.  Prof.  Janet  thought  at  first 
that  he  was  Leonie  3*s  discoverer.  But  she  told  him 
that  she  bad  been  frequently  in  that  condition  'lM>fore,  A 
former  magnetizer  had  hit  upon  her  just  as  M.  Janet  bad, 
in  seeking  by  means  of  passes  to  deepen  the  sleep  of 
li^ouie  2. 


I  somnambnlio  personage  who  had  been 
irions  enough  ;  and  in  speaking  to  L£oni« 
ame  of  Lfionore  which  was  given  her  by  her 


"This  resurrection  of 
extinct  for  twenty  years  is  c 
8, 1  naturally  now  adopt  the 
flnt  master." 

The  most  carefully  studied  case  of  multiple  personality 
is  that  of  the  hysteric  youth  Louis  Y.  about  whom  MM. 
Bourra  and  Burot  have  written  a  book.*  The  symptoms 
are  too  intricate  to  be  reproduced  here  with  detail.  Suffice 
it  that  Louis  V.  had  led  an  irregular  life,  iu  the  army,  in 
•  VarialtooB  de  Is  Pi^raoniiallie  (Paris.  1888). 
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hospitalsy  and  in  houses  of  correction,  and  had  had  numer- 
ous hysteric  anaesthesias,  paralyses,  and  contractures  attack- 
ing him  differently  at  different  times  and  when  he  lived  at 
different  places.  At  eighteen,  at  an  agricultural  House  of 
Correction  he  was  bitten  by  a  viper,  which  brought  on  a 
convulsive  crisis  and  left  both  of  his  legs  paralyzed  for 
three  years.  During  this  condition  he  was  gentle,  moral, 
and  industrious.  But  suddenly  at  last,  after  a  long  con- 
vulsive seizure,  his  paralysis  disappeared,  and  with  it  his 
memory  for  all  the  time  during  which  it  had  endured.  His 
character  also  changed :  he  became  quarrelsome,  glutton- 
ous, impolite,  stealing  his  comrades*  wine,  and  money  from 
an  attendant,  and  finally  escaped  from  the  establishment 
and  fought  furiously  when  he  was  overtaken  and  caught. 
Later,  when  he  first  fell  under  the  observation  of  the 
authors,  his  right  aide  was  half  paralyzed  and  insensible, 
and  his  character  intolerable;  the  application  of  metals 
transferred  the  paralysis  to  the  left  side,  abolished  his 
recollections  of  the  other  condition,  and  carried  him  psy- 
chically back  to  the  hospital  of  Bicetre  where  he  had  been 
treated  for  a  similar  physical  condition.  His  character, 
opinions,  education,  all  underwent  a  concomitant  trans- 
formation. He  was  no  longer  the  personage  of  the  moment 
before.  It  appeared  ere  long  that  any  present  nervous  dis- 
order in  him  could  be  temporarily  removed  by  metals, 
magnets,  electric  or  other  baths,  etc. ;  and  that  any  past 
disorder  could  be  brought  back  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
He  also  went  through  a  rapid  spontaneous  repetition  of  his 
series  of  past  disorders  after  each  of  the  convulsive  attacks 
which  occurred  in  him  at  intervals.  It  was  observed  that 
each  physical  state  in  which  he  found  himself,  excluded 
certain  memories  and  brought  with  it  a  definite  modifica- 
tion of  character. 

'*The  law  of  these  cbanges,'^  say  the  authors,  **i8  quite  clear. 
There  exist  precise,  constant,  and  necessary  relations  between  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  state,  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  modify  the 
one  without  modifying  the  other  in  a  parallel  fashion."  * 

*  6ip.  0ft.  p.  84.  In  this  work  and  in  Dr.  Azam's  (cited  on  a  previous 
pige).  as  well  as  in  Prof.  Th.  Ribot'e  Maladies  de  la  Personnalit^  (1B86),  the 
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Tlie  case  of  this  jirot(:ift>i'm  iudiTiilual  would  seem,  then, 
nicely  to  coiToborate  M.  P.  Jauet's  law  that  aueesthestaH  and 
frapa  in  memory  go  together.  Coupling  Jauet's  law  with 
Locke's  that  changes  of  memory  bring  changes  of  personal- 
ity, we  should  have  an  apparent  esplanatioD  of  some  cases  at 
least  of  alternate  persouality.  But  mere  anrasthesia  does 
not  safficiently  explain  the  changes  of  disposition,  which  are 
probablj'  due  to  modifications  in  the  perviousuess  of  motor 
and  associative  paths,  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  senso- 
rial paths  rather  than  consecutive  upon  them.  And  indeed 
a  glance  at  other  cases  than  M.  Janet's  own,  suffices  to  show 
tia  that  sensibility  and  memory  are  not  coupled  in  any 
invariable  way.*  M.  Jauet's  law,  true  of  his  own  cases, 
does  uot  seem  to  hold  good  in  all. 

Of  course  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  speculate  on  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  amnesias  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  changes  in  the  Self.  Changes  of  blood-supply  have 
naturally  been  invoked.  Alternate  action  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres  was  long  ago  proposed  by  Dr.  TV'igan  in  his  book 
on  the  Duality  of  the  Mind.  I  shall  revert  to  this  expla- 
nation after  considering  the  third  class  of  alterations  of  the 
Self,  those,  namely,  which  I  have  called  'possessions.' 

I  have  myself  become  quite  recently  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  a  case  of  alternate  personality  of  the  '  amba- 

reoder  will  Had  iuformaiioo  nnd  rufereace*  reliiUve  to  the  oi her  known 
cases  or  the  kliid. 

•His  own  brother's  subject  Wll allhougb  InheruiteKlbetlc  wsklng 

stale  she  recollected  nothing  of  etthur  of  her  Imnces,  yet  remembered 
deeper  trance  (in  which  her  senBtbllitles  became  perfect— see  above,  p.  SOT) 
when  Bbe  was  in  her  lighter  tr&uce.  Nevcrlheleas  in  the  latter  she  wi 
nnawthellc  as  when  awake.  {Loe.  eit.  p.  619.)— It  doea  not  appear  'I'M 
there  was  any  importnot  iliCfereiico  in  the  seDslbitlty  of  Fflida  X.  between 
her  two  slates — as  fara«  one  can  Jndge  from  M.  Azam's account  shewaato 
Rome  degree  aneesthetlc  In  both  (op.  eit.  pp.  71.  96). — Id  tlic  raae  of  doubl* 
personality  reported  by  M.  Dufay  (Revue  Sclenttflque.  vol.  ktiu.  p.  SSX 
the  memory  seems  to  have  been  best  In  tbe  more  ansstheiic  condllioa.— 
Hypnotic  subjects  made  bliod  do  not  necessarily  lose  Ihotr  visual  ideas.  I| 
appears,  then,  both  that  amnesias  may  occur  wlihoul  anieBtbesias,  and  nngn 
Iheelas  without  amnesias,  though  ihey  may  also  occur  in  eomblDatfoo. 
Hypnotic  subjects  made  blind  by  suggestion  will  tell  you  tliat  thef  clear)| 
Imagine  tbe  things  which  tbev  can  no  longer  see. 
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latory  *  sort,  who  has  given  me  permission  to  name  him  in 
these  pages.* 

The  Rev.  Ansel  Bonrae,  of  Greene,  R  I.,  was  bronght  np  to  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  temporary  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  he  became  con- 
verted from  Atheism  to  Christianity  jurst  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
has  since  that  time  for  the  most  part  lived  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  has  been  subject  to  headaches  and  temporary  fits  of  de- 
pression of  spirits  during  most  of  his  life,  and  has  had  a  few  fits  of  un- 
consciousness lasting  an  hour  or  less.  He  also  has  a  region  of  somewhat 
diminished  cutaneous  sensibility  on  the  left  thigh.  Otherwise  his 
health  is  good,  and  his  muscular  strength  and  endurance  excellent 
He  is  of  a  firm  and  self-reliant  disposition,  a  man  whose  yea  is  yea  and 
his  nay,  nay;  and  his  character  for  uprightness  is  such  in  the  com* 
munity  that  no  person  who  knows  him  will  for  a  moment  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  case  not  being  perfectly  genuine. 

On  January  17,  1887,  he  drew  551  dollars  from  a  bank  in  Provi- 
dence with  which  to  pay  for  a  certain  lot  of  land  in  Greene,  paid 
certain  bills,  and  got  into  a  Pawtucket  horse-car.  This  is  the  last 
incident  which  he  remembers.  He  did  not  return  home  that  day,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  two  months.  He  was  published  in  the 
jjIMipers  as  missing,  and  foul  play  being  suspected,  the  police  sought  in 
vain  his  whereabouts.  On  the  morning  of  March  14th,  however,  at 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  calling  himself  A.  J.  Brown,  who 
had  rented  a  small  shop  six  weeks  previously,  stocked  it  with  station* 
ery,  confectionery,  fruit  and  small  articles,  and  carried  on  his  quiet 
trade  without  seeming  to  any  one  unnatural  or  eccentric,  woke  up  in 
a  fright  and  called  in  the  people  of  the  house  to  tell  him  where  he  was. 
He  said  that  his  name  was  Ansel  Bourne,  that  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  Norristown,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  shop-keeping,  and  that 
the  last  thing  he  remembered — it  seemed  only  yesterday — was  draw- 
ing the  money  from  the  bank,  etc.,  in  Providence.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve that  two  months  had  elapsed.  The  people  of  the  house  thought 
him  insane ;  and  so,  at  first,  did  Dr.  Louis  H.  Read,  whom  they  called 
in  to  see  him.  But  on  telegraphing  to  Providence,  confirmatory  mes- 
sages came,  and  presently  his  nephew,  Mr.  Andrew  Harris,  arrived 
npon  the  scene,  made  everything  straight,  and  took  him  home.  He  was 
very  weak,  having  lost  apparently  over  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  during 
his  escapade,  and  had  such  a  horror  of  the  idea  of  the  candy-store  that 
he  refused  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  period  remained  unaccounted  for,  as  he 
had  no  memory,  after  he  had  once  resumed  his  normal  personality,  of 
any  part  of  the  time,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  seems  to  have  seen  him 

*  A  full  account  of  the  case,  by  Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  will  be  found  in  tho 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  1891. 
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after  be  left  home.  The  remarkable  part  of  tie  change  is,  of  o 
Ihe  peculiar  occupation  which  the  so-called  Brown  iudulgcd  ii 
Boume  has  never  in  hla  life  had  Ihe  xlighteBt  contact  with  trad*. 
'  Brown '  was  describt-d  by  the  neighboni  as  taciturn,  orderly  ii 
habile,  and  in  no  way  queer.  He  went  to  Pltiladelphia  eeveral  timea; 
replenished  his  stocli ;  cooked  for  himself  in  the  back  shop,  where  he 
also  slept ;  went  regularly  to  church  ;  and  onee  at  a  prayer -meeting 
mode  what  was  considered  by  Ihe  hearers  a  good  address,  in  the  o 
of  which  he  related  an  incident  which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  natnral 
state  of  Bourne. 

This  was  all  that  was  known  of  the  case  up  to  June  1890,  when  I 
induced  Mr.  Bourne  to  submit  to  hypnotism,  so  as  to  see  whether,  ii 
bypnolic  trance,  his  •  Brown '  memory  would  not  come  back.  It  did  so 
irith  surprising  readiness;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  prored  quite  im- 
possible to  make  him  whilst  in  the  hypnosis  remember  any  of  the  facts 
of  his  normal  life.  He  had  heard  of  Ansel  Boume,  but  "  didn't  know 
as  he  had  ever  met  the  man."  When  confronted  with  Mrs.  Boume  he 
said  that  he  had  ''  never  seen  the  woman  before,"  el«.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  told  of  bis  peregrinations  during  the  lost  fortnight,  *  and  gav« 
all  sorts  of  delaib  about  Ihe  Norrislown  episode.  The  whole  thing  was 
prosaic  enough  ;  and  Ihe  Brawn -personality  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
rather  shrunken,  dejected,  and  Amnesic  extract  of  Mr.  Boume  himself. 
He  gives  no  motive  for  Ihe  wandering  except  that  there  was  'tronbl* 
back  there '  and  he  '  wanted  reet.'  During  the  trance  he  looks  old, 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  are  drawn  down,  his  voice  is  slow  and  weak, 
and  he  sits  screening  his  eyes  and  trying  vainly  to  remember  what  lay 
before  and  after  the  two  months  of  the  Brown  experience.  "  I'm  all 
hedged  in,*' he  says:  "  I  can't  get  out  at  either  end.  1  don't  know 
what  set  me  down  in  that  Pawlucket  horse-car,  and  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  left  that  store,  or  what  became  of  it."  His  eyes  are  practioallj 
normal,  and  all  his  sensibilities  (save  for  tardier  response)  about  f 
nme  in  hypnosis  as  in  waking.  1  had  hoped  by  suggestion,  eb 
to  run  the  two  personalities  into  one,  and  make  the  memories  oon- 
tinuotu,  but  no  artifice  would  avail  to  accomplish  this,  and  Mr.  Boume'a 
■kull  to-day  still  covers  two  distinct  personal  selves. 

The  case  (whether  it  contain  an  epileptic  element  or  not)  should 
apparently  bo  classed  as  one  of  spontaneous  hypnotic  trance,  persisting 
for  two  months.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  nothing  else  like  it  erer 
ooourred  in  the  man's  life,  and  that  no  eocentrioity  of  character  o 


*  He  had  spent  an  aricriiooii  In  Boston,  a  night  In  New  Vork,  an  after- 
noon In  Newnrk,  and  len  days  or  more  in  Philadelphia,  flrat  in  a  certain 
holel  and  next  In  n  certnio  iMwrdiug-hDiisc  making  no  acqualntsncea,  '  i 
log,'  reading,  and  '  I'mklng  round.'  I  have  u d fort un ale ly  been  unable  10 
gel  Independent  eorroboniiiim  of  ihese  deinils,  fa  the  hotel  reglslera 
deatroyed,  and  ihe  t>oard lug- bouse  named  by  him  has  been  pulled  down. 
fie  forgets  the  name  of  the  two  ladles  who  kept  It. 
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out.    In  most  similar  cases,  the  attacks  recur,  and  the  sensibilities  and 
conduct  markedly  change.  * 

3.  In  '  mediumshipa  *  or  ^poaseMions  *  the  inyasion  and  the 
passing  away  of  the  secondary  state  are  both  relatively 
abrupt,  and  the  duration  of  the  state  is  usually  short — Le., 
from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours.    Whenever  the  second- 
ary state  is  well  developed  no  memory  for  aught  that  hap- 
pened during  it  remains  after  the  primary  consciousness 
comes  back.     The  subject  during  the  secondary  conscious- 
ness speaks,  writes,  or  acts  as  if  animated  by  a  foreign  per- 
son, and  often  names  this  foreign  person  and  gives  his 
history.     In  old  times  the  foreign  '  control '  was  usually  a 
demon,  and  iz  so  now  in  communities  which  favor  that  be- 
lief.    With  us  ho  gives  himself  out  at  the  worst  for  an 
Indian  or  other  grotesquely  speaking  but  harmless  person^ 
aga     Usually  ho  purports  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  per- 
son known  or  unknown  to  those  present,  and  the  subject  is 
then  what  we  call  a  '  medium.*    Mediumistic  possession  in 
all  its  grades  seems  to  form  a  perfectly  natural  special  type 
of  alternate  personality,  and  the  susceptibility  to  it  in  some 
form  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  gift,  in  persona  who  have 
no  other  obvious  nervous  anomaly.     The  phenomena  are 
very  intricate,  and  are  only  jus^  berpnning  to  be  studied 
in  a  proper  scientific  way.     The  lowest  phase  of  medium- 
ship  is  automatic  writing,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  that  is 
where  the  Subject  knows  what  words  are  coming,  but  feels 
impelled  to  write  them  as  if  from  without     Then  comes 
writing  unconsciously,  even  whilst  engaged  in  reading  or 
talk.     Inspirational  speaking,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  also  belong  to  the  relatively  lower  phases  of 
possession,  in  which  the  normal  self  is  not  excluded  from 
conscious  participation  in  the  performance,  though  their 
initiative  seems  to  come  from  elsewhere.    In  the  highest 
phase  the  trance  is  complete,  the  voico,  language,  and 

"*  The  details  of  the  case,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  eompaUNe  with  simula- 
tion. I  can  only  say  of  that,  that  no  one  who  has  examined  Mr.  Bourne 
(including  Dr.  Read,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  and  Mr.  R. 
Hodgson)  practically  doubts  his  ingrained  honesty,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  do  any  of  his  personal  acquaintances  indulge  in  a  sceptical  viev^< 
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everything  are  changed,  and  there  is  no  after-memory 
whatever  until  the  next  trance  comes.  One  curious  thing 
about  trance-utterances  is  their  generic  similarity  in  differ- 
ent indiriduals.  The  '  control '  here  in  America  is  either  a 
grotesque,  slangy,  and  flippant  personage  ('  Indian '  con- 
trols, calling  the  ladies  'squaws,'  the  men  'braves,'  the 
house  a  'wigwam,'  etc.,  etc.,  are  excessively  common);  or, 
if  he  ventures  on  higher  intellectual  flights,  he  abounds  in  a 
curiously  vague  optimistic  philosophy-and-water,  in  which 
phrases  about  spirit,  harmony,  beauty,  law,  progression, 
development,  etc.,  keep  recurring.  It  seems  exactly  as  if 
one  author  composed  more  than  half  of  the  trance-mes- 
sages, no  matter  by  whom  they  are  uttered.  Whether  all 
sub-conscious  selves  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  certain 
stratum  of  the  Zeitgeiat,  and  get  their  inspiration  from  it,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  is  obnously  the  case  with  the  second- 
ary selves  which  become  '  developed '  in  spiritualist  circles. 
There  the  beginnings  of  the  medium  trance  are  indistin- 
guishable from  effects  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  The  sub- 
ject assumes  the  role  of  a  medium  simply  because  opinion 
expects  it  of  him  under  the  conditions  which  are  present ; 
and  carries  it  out  with  a  feebleness  or  a  vivacity  propor- 
tionate to  his  histrionic  gifts.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that 
persons  unexposed  to  spiritualist  traditions  will  so  often  act 
in  the  same  way  when  they  become  entranced,  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  departed,  go  through  the  motions  of  their 
several  death-agonies,  send  messages  about  their  happj 
home  in  the  summer-laud,  and  describe  the  ailments  of 
those  present.  I  have  no  theory  to  publish  of  these  cases, 
several  of  which  I  have  personally  seen. 

As  an  example  of  the  automatic  writing  performances  I 
will  quote  from  an  account  of  his  own  case  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dean  of  "Warren,  K.  L,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut  from  1855  to  1859,  who  has  been  all 
his  life  a  robust  and  active  journalist,  author,  and  man  of 
affairs.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  writing  subject,  and 
has  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  automatically  pro- 
duced. 

"Some  of  it,"  he  writes  us,  "  is  in  hieroglyph,  or  strange  compouml- 
ed  ubitrary  oharaoters,  eaoh  aeries  poaawaing  k  seeming  unit;  in  general 
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dedgn  or  ooaraeter,  tollowed  by  what  purports  to  be  a  translation  or 
rendering  into  molhei  English.  I  never  attempted  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible feat  of  copying  the  characters.  They  were  cut  with  the  precision 
of  a  graver^s  ool,  and  generally  with  a  single  rapid  stroke  of  the  pen- 
oil.  Many  languages,  some  obsolete  and  passed  from  history,  are  pro- 
fessedly given.  To  see  them  would  satisfy  you  that  no  one  could  copy 
them  except  by  tracing. 

'*  These,  however,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  phenomena.  The 
'  automatic '  has  given  place  to  the  impressumdlj  and  when  the  work  is 
in  progress  I  am  in  the  normal  condition,  and  seemingly  two  minds,  in- 
telligences, persons,  are  practically  engaged.  The  writing  is  in  my  own 
hand  but  the  dictation  not  of  my  own  mind  and  will,  but  that  of  an- 
other, upon  subjects  of  which  I  can  have  no  knowledge  and  hardly  a 
theory  ;  and  I,  myself,  consciously  criticise  the  thought,  fact,  mode  of 
expressing  it,  etc.,  while  the  hand  is  recording  the  subject-matter  and 
even  the  words  impressed  to  be  written.  If  /  refuse  to  write  the  sen- 
tence, or  even  the  word,  the  impression  instantly  ceases,  and  my  wil- 
lingness must  be  mentally  expressed  before  the  work  is  resumed,  and  it 
is  resumed  at  the  point  of  cessation,  even  if  it  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Sentences  are  commenced  without  knowledge  of  mine  as 
to  their  subject  or  ending.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  in  advance  the 
subject  of  disquisition. 

'*  There  is  in  progress  now,  at  uncertain  times,  not  subject  to  my 
will,  a  series  of  twenty-four  chapters  upon  the  scientific  features  of  life, 
moral,  spiritual,  eternal.  Seven  have  already  been  written  in  the  man- 
ner indicated.  These  were  preceded  by  twenty-four  chapters  relating 
generally  to  the  life  beyond  material  death,  its  characteristics,  etc. 
Each  chapter  is  signed  by  the  name  of  some  person  who  has  lived  on 
earth, — some  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquainted,  others 
known  in  history.  ...  I  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  authorship 
of  any  chapter  until  it  is  completed  and  the  name  impressed  and  ap- 
pended. ...  I  am  interested  not  only  in  the  reputed  authorship, — 
of  which  I  have  nothing  corroborative, — but  in  the  philosophy  taught, 
of  which  I  was  in  ignorance  until  these  chapters  appeared.  From  my 
standpoint  of  life — which  has  been  that  of  biblical  orthodoxy — the 
philosophy  is  new,  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  is  logically  put.  I  con- 
fess to  an  inability  to  successfully  controvert  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

;*  It  is  an  intelligent  ego  who  writes,  or  else  the  influence  assiunes 
individuality,  which  practically  makes  of  the  influence  a  personality.  It 
is  fwt  myself ;  of  that  I  am  conscious  at  every  step  of  the  process.  I 
have  also  traversed  the  whole  field  of  the  claims  of  '  unconscious  cere- 
bration,' so  called,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  critically  examine  it,  and 
it  fails,  as  a  theory,  in  numberless  points,  when  applied  to  this  strange 
work  through  me.  It  would  bo  far  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  for 
me  to  accept  the  silly  hypothesis  of  re-incarnation, — the  old  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,— as  taught  by  some  spiritualists  to-day,  and  to  believe 
that  I  lived  a  former  life  here,  and  that  once  in  a  while  it  dominates  my 
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intellectual  powers,  and  writes  chapters  upon  the  pbiloeophy  of  life,  or 
opens  ft  post-offlce  for  8pirita  to  drop  their  effasioiiB,  and  have  them 
put  into  EDgtieh  script.  No  ;  the  easiest  and  most  natural  solution  to 
me  is  to  admit  the  claim  made,  i.e.,  that  it  is  a  decanial«d  intelligeiiM 
who  writ«s.  But  who  7  that  is  the  question.  The  names  of  scholan 
and  thinkers  who  once  Iked  are  affixed  to  the  most  ungranuuatical  and 
weakest  of  bosh.  .  . 

"  It  seems  reasonable  to  me — upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  per- 
ROD  using  another's  mind  or  brain— that  there  must  bo  more  or  lees  of 
that  other's  style  or  tone  incorporated  in  the  meesage,  and  that  t( 
unseen  personality,  i.e.,  the  power  which  impresses,  the  thought,  I hs 
fact,  or  the  philosophy,  and  not  the  style  or  lone,  belongs.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  iufluence  is  impressing  my  brain  with  the  greatest 
force  and  rapidity,  so  that  my  pencil  fairly  Qieaover  the  paper  to  record 
the  thoughts,  T  am  conseious  that,  in  many  cases,  the  rehicle  of  the 
thought,  i.e.,  the  language,  is  very  natural  and  familiar  to  mc,  ai 
somehow,  my  personality  as  a  writer  was  getting  mixed  up  with  th« 
message.  And,  again,  the  style,  language,  everything,  is  entirelj 
foreign  to  my  cwn  style." 

I  am  myself  persuaded  by  abuiidaot  acquaintance  with 
the  trances  of  one  medium  that  the  '  control '  may  be  alto- 
gether different  from  any  possible  waking  self  of  the  person. 
In  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  it  professes  to  be  a  certain  de- 
parted French  doctor ;  and  is,  I  am  convinced,  acquainted 
irith  facts  about  the  circumstances,  and  the  living  and  dead 
relatives  and  acquaintances,  of  numberless  sitters  whom  the 
medium  never  met  before,  and  of  whom  she  has  never  heard 
the  names.  I  record  my  bare  opinion  here  unsupported  by 
the  evidence,  not,  of  course,  in  order  to  convert  anyone  to 
my  view,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that  a  serious  study 
of  these  trance-phenomena  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
psychology,  and  think  that  my  personal  confession  may 
possibly  draw  a  reader  or  two  into  a  field  which  the  «»- 
dieant '  scientist '  usually  refuses  to  explore. 

Many  persons  have  found  evidence  conclusive  to  their 
minds  that  in  some  cases  the  control  is  really  the  departed 
spirit  whom  it  pretends  to  be.  The  phenomena  ahada 
off  so  gradually  into  cases  where  this  is  obviously  ab- 
surd, that  the  presumption  (quite  apart  from  apriori  '  scien- 
tific '  prejudice)  is  great  against  its  being  true.  The  case 
of  Laraucy  Vennum  is  perhaps  as  extreme  a  case  of  '  pos* 
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Msaion '  of  the  modem  sort  as  one  canfin<L*  Lurancy  was 
a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  living  with  her  parents  at  Watseka, 
Sly  who  (after  yarions  distressing  hysterical  disorders  and 
spontaneous  trances,  during  which  she  was  possessed  by  de« 
parted  spirits  of  a  more  or  less  grotesque  sort)  finally  declared 
herself  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Mary  Boff  (a 
neighbor's  daughter,  who  had  died  in  an  insane  asylum 
twelve  years  before)  and  insisted  on  being  sent  *  home'  to  Mr. 
BofTs  house.  After  a  week  of  '  homesickness '  and  impor- 
tunity on  her  part,  her  parents  agreed,  and  the  Boffs,  who 
pitied  her,  and  who  were  spiritualists  into  the  bargain,  took 
her  in.  Once  there,  she  seems  to  have  convinced  the  family 
that  their  dead  Mary  had  exchanged  habitations  with  Lu- 
rancy. Lurancy  was  said  to  be  temporarily  in  heaven,  and 
Mary's  spirit  now  controlled  her  organism,  and  lived  again 
in  her  former  earthly  home. 

'*The  girl,  now  in  oer  new  home,  seemed  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent, knowing  erery  person  and  everything  that  Mary  knew  when  in 
her  original  body,  twelve  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  recognizing  and  call- 
ing by  name  those  who  were  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  family  from 
1852  to  1865,  when  Mary  died,  calling  attention  to  scores,  yes,  hundreds 
of  incidents  that  transpired  during  her  natural  life.  During  all  the 
period  of  her  sojourn  at  Mr.  RoflTs  she  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  did 
not  recQgniase,  any  of  Mr.  Vennum^s  family,  their  friends  or  neighbors, 
yet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vennum  and  their  children  visited  her  and  Mr.  BoiTs 
people,  she  being  introduced  to  them  as  to  any  strangers.  After  fre- 
quent visits,  and  hearing  them  often  and  favorably  spoken  of,  she 
learned  to  love  them  as  acquaintances,  and  visited  them  with  Mrs.  BoiE 
three  times.  From  day  to  day  she  appeared  natural,  easy,  affable,  and 
industrious,  attending  diligently  and  faithfully  to  her  household  duties, 
assisting  in  the  general  work  of  the  family  as  a  faithful,  prudent  daugh- 
ter might  be  supposed  to  do,  singing,  reading,  or  conversing  as  oppor- 
tunity ofFerod,  upon  all  matters  of  private  or  general  interest  to  the 
family. 

The  so-called  Mary  whilst  at  the  Boffs'  wonld  sometimes 
'  go  back  to  heaven,'  and  leave  the  body  in  a  '  qniet  trance,' 
ie.,  without  the  original  personality  of  Lurancy  returning. 
After  eight  or  nine  weeks,  however,  the  memory  and 
manner  of  Lurancy  wonld  sometimes  partially,  but  not  en- 
tirely, return  for  a  few  minutes.    Once  Lurancy  seems  to 

•  The  Watseka  Wonder,  by  E.  W.  Stevens.    Chicago,  Religio-Philo- 
sophical  Publishing  House,  1887. 


have  taken  full  posaesBinn  for  a  short  time.  At  last, 
Bome  fourteen  weeks,  conformably  to  the  prophecy  which 
•  Marj '  had  made  when  she  first  assumed  '  control,'  she 
departed  definitively  and  the  Lurancy-consciousueBB  came 
back  for  gooti     Mr.  Roff  writes  : 

"She  wanted  me  to  take  her  home,  which  I  did.  She  called  meMt. 
Roff.  and  talked  with  me  hs  a  young  t;irl  would,  not  being  acquainted. 
I  asked  her  how  things  appeared  to  htr— if  lliey  seemed  natural.  Bh» 
said  it  seemed  like  a  dream  to  her.  She  met  lier  parents  and  brothers 
in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  hugging  and  kissing  each  one  in  tears  of 
gladness.  She  elo^ped  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck  a  long  time, 
fairly  smothering  him  with  kiagos,  I  saw  her  father  just  now  (eleven 
o'clock).  He  says  she  has  been  perfectly  natoral,  and  seems  en tirel; 
well." 

Lnrancy'a  mother  writes,  a  couple  of  months  later,  that 
she  was 

"  perfectly  and  entirely  well  and  natural.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after 
her  return  home,  she  seemed  a  little  strange  to  what  she  had  been  before 
she  was  taken  sick  laat  summer,  but  only,  perhaps,  (he  natural  change 
that  had  taken  place  with  the  girl,  and  exce])l  it  seemed  lo  her  as 
though  she  had  been  dreaming  or  sleeping,  etc.  Liiranry  has  been 
smarter,  more  intelligent,  more  induslrions,  more  womanly,  and  mors 
polite  than  beJore.  We  give  the  credit  of  her  complete  cure  and  restora- 
tion to  her  family,  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff,  by 
their  obtaining  her  removal  to  Mr.  Roff'e,  where  her  euro  was  perfected. 
We  firmly  believe  that,  had  she  remained  at  home,  she  would  have  died, 
or  we  would  liave  been  obliged  to  send  her  to  the  insane  asylum  ;  and 
if  BO,  that  ehe  would  have  died  there  ;  and  further,  that  1  could  not  haT4 
lived  bat  a  short  time  with  the  care  and  trouble  devolving  on  me. 
Several  of  the  relatives  of  Lurancy,  including  ourselves,  now  believe 
she  was  cured  by  spirit  power,  .ind  that  Mary  Boff  controlled  the  girl. 

Eight  years  later,  Lurancy  was  reported  to  be  married 
and  a  mother,  and  iu  good  health.  She  had  apparently  oat* 
grown  the  mediumistic  phase  of  her  existence.*^ 

On  the  condition  of  the  Bensibility  during  these  inTa< 
sions,  few  observations  have  been  made.  I  have  fonnd  the 
hands  of  two  automatic  writers  aurcsthetic  during  the  set. 


*  My  friend  Mr.  U.  Hodgson  Informs  mc  that  ho  visited  WklHFka  In 
April  1890.  and  cross-examined  llie  princitml  wiiuesBtJs  of  this  case. 
coDfitlence  in  the  original  nnmtlve  was  strenglheacd  by  wbal  he  learned ; 
and  various  unpublished  facts  were  aitcertalnocl.  which  increiued  Ihe  plan 
ilbiiiO'  of  the  BplKtUHllHtic  Interpretaiiou  of  the  phunomuDOD. 
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In  two  others  I  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Auto- 
matio  writing  is  usually  preceded  by  shooting  pains  along 
the  arm-nerves  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  arm* 
muscles.  I  have  found  one  medium's  tongue  and  lips 
apparently  insensible  to  pin-pricks  during  her  (speaking) 
trance. 

If  we  speculate  on  the  brain- condition  during  all  these 
different  perversions  of  personality,  we  see  that  it  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  successively  changing  all  its  modes  of 
action,  and  abandoning  the  use  for  the  time  being  of  whole 
sets  of  well-organized  association-paths.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  explain  the  loss  of  memory  in  passing  from  one 
alternating  condition  to  another.  And  not  only  this,  but 
we  must  admit  that  organized  systems  of  paths  can  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  with  others,  so  that  the  processes  in  one 
system  give  rise  to  one  consciousness,  and  those  of  another 
system  to  another  simvUaneoualy  existing  consciousness. 
Thus  only  can  we  understand  the  facts  of  automatic  writing, 
etc.,  whilst  the  patient  is  out  of  trance,  and  the  false  ansds- 
thesias  and  amnesias  of  the  hysteric  type.  But  just  what 
sort  of  dissociation  the  phrase  *  thrown  out  of  gear '  may 
stand  for,  we  cannot  even  conjecture ;  only  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  talk  of  the  doubliug  of  the  self  as  if  it  consisted  in 
the  failure  to  combine  on  the  part  of  certain  systems  of 
ideas  which  usually  do  so.  It  is  better  to  talk  of  objects 
usually  combined,  and  which  are  now  divided  between  the 
two  *  selves,*  in  the  hysteric  and  automatic  cases  in  ques- 
tion. Each  of  the  selves  is  due  to  a  system  of  cerebral 
paths  acting  by  itself.  If  the  brain  acted  ngrmally,  and 
the  dissociated  systems  came  together  again,  we  should  get 
a  new  affection  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  third '  Self* 
different  from  the  other  two,  but  knowing  their  objects 
together,  as  the  result. — ^After  all  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  this  hardly  needs  further  remark. 

Some  peculiarities  in  the  lower  automatic  performances 
suggest  that  the  systems  thrown  but  of  gear  with  each  other 
are  contained  one  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  left 
hemisphere.  The  subjects,  e.g.,  often  write  backwards,  or 
they  transpose  letters,  or  they  write  mirror-scripi  All  these 
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are  symptoms  of  agraphlc  disease.  The  left  hand,  if  left 
to  its  natoral  impulse,  vdll  in  most  people  wHte  mirror- 
script  more  easily  than  natural  script.  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myera 
hoa  laid  streaa  oa  these  analogies.*  He  has  also  CE^led 
attention  to  the  usual  inferior  moral  tone  of  ordinary  plan- 
chette  writing.  On  Hughlings  Jackson's  principles,  th» 
left  hemisphere,  being  the  more  evolved  organ,  at  ordiuaiy 
times  inhibits  the  activity  of  the  right  one  ;  but  Mr.  Myera 
Buggests  that  during  the  automatic  performances  the  usual 
inhibition  may  be  removed  and  the  right  hemisphere  set 
free  to  act  all  by  itself.  This  is  very  likely  to  some  estenk 
to  be  the  case.  But  the  crude  explanation  of  '  two '  selves 
by  '  two '  hemispheres  is  of  course  far  from  Mr.  Myers's 
thought  The  selves  may  be  more  than  two,  and  the  brain- 
syatems  severally  used  for  each  must  be  conceived  as  inter- 
penetrating each  other  in  very  minute  ways. 

To  sum  up  now  thislopg  chapter.  The  consciousness  of 
Self  involves  a  stream  of  thought,  each  part  of  which  as  '  I 
can  1)  remember  those  which'went  before,  and  know  thi 
things  they  knew  ;  ana  2)  emphasize  and  care  paramountly 
for  certain  ones  among  them  as  'me,'  and  appropriate  to 
theae  the  rest  The  nucleus  of  the  'ine' is  always  the  bodily 
existence  felt  to  be  present  at  the  time.  Whatever  remem- 
be  red-past- fee  lings  resemble  this  pre^ut  feeling  are  deemed 
(o  belong  to  the  same  nie  with  it  Whatever  other  things 
are  perceived  to  he  associated  with  this  feeling  are  deemed 
to  form  part  of  that  me's  experience;  and  of  them  certain 
ones  (which  Qnctuate  more  or  less)  are  reckoned  to  bo 
themselves  constitwiUs  of  the  me  in  a  larger  sense, — saoh' 
are  the  clothes,  the  material  possessions,  the  friends,  th«- 
honors  and  esteem  which  tho  person  receives  or  may  re- 
eeive.  This  me  is  an  empirical  aggregate  of  things  object- 
ively known.     The  /  which  knows  them  cannot  itself  be  ai 

•  BoebUhlghlyiraportnatscrii'SofBrtlcIesiiii  Aulomalic  Wriling,  etc. 
In  tbe  Proceedinga  of  the  Soc,  fur  Psych.  Itesenrcb,  eapecUIly  A.nlcle  II 
Ot»iJ  18S5).  Cotn[Mre  tXio  Dr.  AUiidsley'g  loilructive  article  In  Mind, 
vol.  xiT.  p.  101,  and  liuys't  eswy,  '8ur  le  DL-doublemcDt,'  elc 
IVncCphals  for  1S89. 
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Aggregate,  neither  for  psychological  purposes  need  it  be 
considered  to  be  an  unchanging  metaphysical  entity  like 
the  Soul,  or  a  principle  like  the  pure  Ego,  viewed  as  '  out 
of  time.'  It  is  a  Thought,  at  each  moment  different  from 
that  of  the  last  moment,  but  appropricUive  of  the  latter, 
together  with  all  that  the  latter  csJled  its  own.  All  the 
experiential  facts  find  their  place  in  this  description,  unen- 
cumbered with  any  hjrpothesis  save  that  of  the  existence  of 
passing  thoughts  or  states  of  mind.  The  same  brain  may 
subserve  many  conscious  selves,  either  alternate  or  coexist- 
ing ;  but  by  what  modifications  in  its  action,  or  whether 
ultra-cerebral  conditions  may  intervene,  are  questions  which 
cannot  now  be  answered. 

If  anyone  urge  that  I  assign  no  reason  why  the  succes- 
sive passing  thoughts  should  inherit  each  other's  posses- 
sions, or  why  they  and  the  brain-states  should  be  functions 
(in  the  mathematical  sense)  of  each  other,  I  reply  that  the 
reason,  if  there  be  any,  must  lie  where  all  real  reasons  lie, 
in  the  total  sense  or  meaning  of  the  world.  If  there  be  such 
a  meaning,  or  any  approach  to  it  (as  we  are  bound  to  trust 
there  is),  it  alone  can  i^ake  clear  to  us  why  such  finite 
human  streams  of  tholight  are  called  into  existence  in 
such  functional  depeindence  upon  brains.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  special  natural  science  of  psychology  must 
stop  with  the  mere  functional  formula.  If  the  passing  thought 
he  the  directly  verifiable  existent  which  no  school  has  hitherto 
doubted  it  to  he,  then  that  thought  is  itsdf  the  thinker,  and 
psychology  need  not  look  beyond.  The  only  pathway  that 
I  can  discover  for  bringing  in  a  more  transcendental  thinker 
would  be  to  deny  that  we  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  the 
thought  as  such.  The  latter's  existence  would  then  be 
reduced  to  a  postulate,  an  assertion  that  there  must  he  a 
Icnower  correlative  to  all  this  known;  and  the  problem  who 
that  Jaunoer  is  would  have  become  a  metaphysical  problem. 
With  the  question  once  stated  in  these  terms,  the  spirit- 
ualist and  transcendentalist  solutions  must  be  considered 
as  prima  facie  on  a  par  with  our  own  psychological  one, 
and  discussed  impartially.  But  that  carries  us  beyond  the 
psychological  or  naturalistic  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ATTENTION. 

Strange  to  say,  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  selective  attention  has  received  hardly  any  notice 
from  psychologists  of  the  English  empiricist  school.  The 
Germans  have  explicitly  treated  of  it,  either  as  a  faculty  or 
as  a  resultant,  but  in  the  pages  of  such  writers  as  Locke, 
Hume,  Hartley,  the  Mills,  and  Spencer  the  word  hardly 
occurs,  or  if  it  does  so,  it  is  parenthetically  and  as  if  by  inad- 
vertence.* The  motive  of  this  ignoring  of  the  phenomenon 
of  attention  is  obvious  enough.  These  writers  are  bent  on 
showing  how  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  pure 
products  of  '  experience ; '  and  experience  is  supposed  to  be 
of  something  simply  giverL  Attention,  implying  a  degree 
of  reactive  spontaneity,  would  seem  to  break  through  the 
circle  of  pure  receptivity  which  constitutes  'experience,' 
and  hence  must  not  be  spoken  of  under  penalty  of  inter- 
fering with  the  smoothness  of  the  tale. 

But  the  moment  one  thinks  of  the  matter,  one  sees  how 
false  a  notion  of  experience  that  is  which  would  make  it 
tantamount  to  the  mere  presence  to  the  senses  of  an  out- 
ward order.  Millions  of  items  of  the  outward  order  are 
present  to  my  senses  which  never  properly  enter  into  my 
experience.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  no  interest  for  me. 
My  experienoe  is  what  I  agree  to  aitend  to.  Only  those  items 
which  I  notice  shape  my  mind — without  selective  interest, 
experience  is  an  utter  chaos.  Interest  alone  gives  accent 
and  emphasis,  light  and  shade,  background  and  foreground 
— ^intelligible  perspective,  in  a  word.     It  varies  in  every 

*  Bain  mentions  attention  in  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  668,  and 
even  gives  a  theory  of  it  on  pp.  870-874  of  the  Emotions  of  the  Will.  I 
shall  recur  to  this  theory  later  on. 
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ereatorey  but  without  it  the  consciousness  of  eyeiy  creature 
would  be  a  graj  chaotic  indiscriminateness,  impossible  for 
us  even  to  conceive.  Such  an  empiricist  writer  as  Mr. 
Spencer,  for  example,  regards  the  creature  as  absolutely 
passive  clay,  upon  which  'experience'  rains  down.  The 
clay  will  be  impressed  most  deeply  where  the  drops  fall 
thickest,  and  so  the  final  shape  of  the  mind  is  moulded. 
Give  time  enough,  and  all  sentient  things  ought,  at  this 
rate,  to  end  by  assuming  an  identical  mental  constitution — 
for  '  experience,'  the  sole  shaper,  is  a  constant  fact,  and  the 
order  of  its  items  must  end  by  being  exactly  reflected  by 
the  passive  mirror  which  we  call  the  sentient  organism. 
If  such  an  account  were  true,  a  race  of  dogs  bred  for  gen- 
erations, say  in  the  Vatican,  with  characters  of  visual  shape, 
sculptured  in  marble,  presented  to  their  eyes,  in  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  combination,  ought  to  discriminate  be- 
fore long  the  finest  shades  of  these  peculiar  characters. 
In  a  word,  they  ought  to  become,  if  time  were  given,  ac- 
complished connoisseurs  of  sculpture.  Anyone  may  judge 
of  the  probability  of  this  consummation.  Surely  an  eternity 
of  experience  of  the  statues  would  leave  the  dog  as  inartistio 
as  he  was  at  first,  for  the  lack  of  an  original  interest  to  knit 
his  discriminations  on  to.  Meanwhile  the  odors  at  the  bases 
of  the  pedestals  would  have  organized  themselves  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  breed  of  dogs  into  a  system  of  *  cor- 
respondences '  to  which  the  most  hereditary  caste  of  cus" 
todi  would  never  approximate,  merely  because  to  them,  as 
human  beings,  the  dog's  interest  in  those  smells  would 
for  ever  be  an  inscrutable  mystery.  These  writers  have, 
then,  utterly  ignored  the  glaring  fact  that  subjective  inter- 
est may,  by  laying  its  weighty  index-finger  on  particuhur 
items  of  experience,  so  accent  them  as  to  give  to  the  least 
frequent  associations  far  more  power  to  shape  our  thought 
than  the  most  frequent  ones  possess.  The  interest  itself, 
though  its  genesis  is  doubtless  perfectly  natural,  mahea  ex- 
perience more  than  it  is  made  by  it 

Every  one  knows  what  attention  is.  It  is  the  taking  pos- 
session by  the  mind,  in  clear  and  vivid  form,  of  one  out  of 
what  seem  several  simultaneously  possible  objects  or  trains 
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of  thought.  Focalization,  concentration,  of  consciouauoM 
are  of  ito  essence.  It  implies  withdrawal  from  some  things 
in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  others,  and  is  a  conditiou 
-  which  has  a  real  opposite  in  the  cotifuBed,  dazed,  scatter- 
braiued  state  which  in  French  is  called  dtatractton,  and  Zer- 
streutheit  in  German. 

We  all  know  this  latter  state,  even  in  its  extreme  degree. 
Most  people  prohably  fall  several  times  a  day  into  a  fit 
■  of  something  like  this :  The  eyes  are  fixed  on  vacancy,  the 
soands  of  the  world  melt  into  confused  unity,  the  attention 
ia  dispersed  so  that  the  whole  body  is  felt,  as  it  were,  at 
once,  and  the  foreground  of  consciousness  is  filled,  if  by 
anything,  by  a  sort  of  solemn  sense  of  surrender  to  the 
empty  passing  of  time.  In  the  dim  background  of  oar 
mind  we  know  meanwhile  what  we  ought  to  be  doing :  get- 
ting Qp,  dressing  ourselves,  answering  the  person  who  has 
spoken  to  us,  trying  to  make  the  next  step  in  our  reason- 
ing. But  somehow  we  cannot  start ;  the  pmsee  de  derriere  la 
tete  fails  to  pierce  the  shell  of  lethargy  that  wraps  our  state 
about.  Every  moment  we  expect  the  spell  to  break,  for  we 
know  no  reason  why  it  should  continue.  But  it  does  con- 
tinue, pulse  after  pulse,  and  we  float  with  it,  until — also 
without  reason  that  we  can  discover^an  energy  is  given, 
something — we  know  not  what — enables  us  to  gather  our- 
selves together,  we  wink  our  eyes,  we  shake  our  heads,  the 
background-ideas  become  efi'ective,  and  the  wheels  of  life 
go  round  again. 

This  curious  state  of  inhibition  can  for  a  few  moments  be 
produced  at  will  by  fixing  the  eyes  on  vacancy.  Some  per- 
sons can  voluntarily  empty  their  minds  and  '  think  of  noth- 
ing.' With  many,  as  Professor  Exner  remarks  of  himself, 
this  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of  falling  asleep.  It  ia 
difficult  not  to  suppose  something  like  this  scattered  con- 
dition of  mind  to  be  the  usual  state  of  brutes  when  not 
actively  engaged  in  some  pursuit.  Fatigue,  monotonoas 
mechanical  occupations  that  end  by  being  automatically 
carried  on,  tend  to  produce  it  in  men.  It  is  not  sleep ;  and 
yet  when  aroused  from  such  a  state,  a  person  will  oftea 
hardly  be  able  to  say  what  he  has  been  thinking  aboat 
Subjects  of  the  hypnotic  trance  seem  to  lapse  into  it  whes 
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left  to  themselves ;  asked  what  they  are  thinUng  of,  they 
reply, '  of  nothing  particular ' !  * 

The  abolition  of  this  condition  is  what  we  call  the  awak- 
ening of  the  attention.  One  principal  object  comes  then 
into  the  focus  of  consciousness,  others  are  temporarily  sup- 
pressed«  The  awakening  may  come  about  either  by  reason 
of  a  stimulus  from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  some 
unknown  inner  alteration ;  and  the  change  it  brings  with  it 
amounts  to  a  concentration  upon  one  single  object  with 
exclusion  of  aught  besides,  or  to  a  condition  anywhere  be- 
tween this  and  the  completely  dispersed  state. 

TO   HOW   MABTT   THIN08    CAN  WB    ATTBND   AT   ONOBP 

The  question  of  the  *  span '  of  consciouanesa  has  often  been 
asked  and  answered — sometimes  a  priori^  sometimes  by  ex- 
periment. This  seems  the  proper  place  for  us  to  touch 
upon  it ;  and  our  answer,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Chapter  IX,  will  not  be  difficult  The  number  of  • 
thifvga  we  may  attend  to  is  altogether  indefinite,  depending 
on  the  power  of  the  individual  intellect,  on  the  form  of  the 
apprehension,  and  on  what  the  things  are.  When  appre- 
hended conceptually  as  a  connected  system,  their  number 
may  be  very  large.  But  however  numerous  the  things,  they 
can  only  be  known  in  a  single  pulse  of  consciousness  for  . 
which  they  form  one  complex  'object'  (p.  276  £),  so  that 
properly  speaking  there  is  before  the  mind  at  no  time  a 
plurality  of  ideew,  properly  so  called. 

The  'unity  of  the  soul'  has  been  supposed  by  many 

*  "  The  flrat  and  most  important,  but  also  the  most  difficult,  task  at  the 
outset  of  an  education  is  to  overcome  gradualij  the  inattentive  dispersion 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  wherever  the  organic  life  preponderates  over 
the  intellectual.  The  training  of  animals  .  .  .  must  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance based  on  the  awakening  of  attention  (cf.  Adrian  Leonard,  JBiaat  jur 
VBAuealion  des  Animattx,  Lille,  1842) ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  seek  to  make 
them  gradually  perceive  separately  things  which,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  not  be  attended  to,  because  they  would  fuse  with  a  great  sum  of 
other  sensorial  stimuli  to  a  confused  total  impression  of  which  each  separata 
item  only  darkens  and  interferes  with  the  rest.  Similarly  at  first  with  the 
human  child.  The  enormous  difiiculties  of  deaf-mute-  and  especially  of 
idiot-instruction  is  principally  due  to  the  slow  and  painful  manner  in 
which  we  succeed  in  bringing  out  from  the  general  confusion  of  perception 
tingle  items  with  sufficient  sharpness."  (Waitz,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  p.  088.) 
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philosophers,  who  &1bo  believed  in  the  distinct  atomic 
tore  of  'ideas,'  to  preclude  the  presence  to  it  of  more  than 
one  objective  fact,  manifested  in  one  idea,  at  a  time,  Evea 
Dugald  Stuart  opines  that  every  viinimum  visible  of  a  pio- 
tored  figure 

"  oonatitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  atlentioa  to  the  mind  as  if  it 
wen  separated  by  an  interval  of  uiupCy  space  from  the  rest.  ...  It 
is  impossible  for  tiie  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at 
onoe ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  implies  a  knowledge  of  Cbe 
relative  situation  of  the  diSerent  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  wa 
roust  conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  resnlt  of 
A  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acU  of  attention,  bow- 
ever,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  witb  respect  to 
DB,  Is  the  same  as  it  the  perception  were  instantaneous."  * 

Such  glaringly  artificial  views  can  only  come  from  fan- 
tastic metaphysics  or  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  '  idea,' 
which,  standing  sometimes  for  mental  state  and  sometimes 
for  thing  known,  leads  men  to  ascribe  to  the  thing,  not 
only  the  uuity  which  belongs  to  the  mental  state,  but  even 
the  simplicity  which  is  thought  to  reside  in  the  Soul. 

When  the  things  are  apprehended  by  the  senses,  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  attended  to  at  once  is  small, 
"Pluril/ua  intentus,  minor  est  ad  atngvia  senaus," 

"  By  Charles  Bonnet  the  Mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 
■ix  objects  at  once  ;  by  Abraham  Tucker  the  number  is  limited  to  four ; 
while  Deatutt  Tracy  again  amplifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion  of  the  first 
and  last  of  these  philosophers"  [continues  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton]  "aeenu 
to  me  correct.  You  can  easily  make  the  experiments  for  yourselves 
but  you  must  beware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  joa 
throw  a  handful  of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  And  it  ditBcuIl  to 
view  at  once  more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion  ;  but 
if  you  group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  u 
many  groups  as  you  can  units ;  because  the  mind  considers  theaa 
groups  only  as  units— it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their  porta 
out  of  consideration."  t 

Professor  Jevons,  repeating  this  observation,  by  count- 
ing instantaneously  beans  thrown  into  a  box,  fonnd  that 
the  number  6  was  guessed  correctly  120  times  out  of  147,  5 
correctly  102  times  out  of  107,  and  4  and  3  always  right.  J 

*  Elements,  part  I.  chsp.  ti.  fin. 

(  Lectures  on  Melaphy^cs,  lecture  nv. 

i  NMure,  vol.  lu.  p  S8I  (1671). 
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It  18  obyious  that  such  observations  decide  nothing  at  all 
about  our  attention,  properly  so  called.  They  rather  meas- 
ure in  part  the  distinctness  of  our  vision— especially  of  the 
primary-memory-image* — in  part  the  amount  of  association 
in  the  individual  between  seen  arrangements  and  the  names 
of  number8.t 

Each  number-name  is  a  way  of  grasping  the  beans  as 
one  total  object  In  such  a  total  object,  all  the  parts  con- 
verge harmoniously  to  the  one  resultant  concept ;  no  sin- 
gle bean  has  special  discrepant  associations  of  its  own ; 
and  so,  with  practice^  they  may  grow  quite  numerous  ere 
we  fail  to  estimate  them  aright  But  where  the  'object*  be- 

*  If  a  lot  of  dots  or  strokes  on  a  piece  of  paper  be  exhibited  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  person  in  normal  condition,  with  the  request  that  he  say  how 
many  are  there,  he  will  find  that  they  break  into  groups  in  his  mind's  eye, 
and  that  whilst  he  is  anal3rzing  and  counting  one  group  in  his  memory  the 
others  dissolve.  In  short,  the  impression  made  by  the  dots  changes  rapidly 
Into  something  else.  In  the  tranee-iulffect,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
tUek;  1  find  that  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state  easily  count  the  dots  In 
the  mind's  eye  so  long  as  they  do  not  much  exceed  twenty  in  number. 

f  Mr.  Cattell  made  Jevons's  experiment  in  a  much  more  precise  way 
(Philoeophische  Studien,  in.  121  ff.).  Cards  were  ruled  with  short  lines, 
varying  in  number  from  four  to  fifteen,  and  exposed  to  the  eye  for  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  When  the  number  was  but  four  or  five,  no  mistakei 
as  a  rule  were  made.  For  higher  numbers  the  tendency  was  to  under- 
rather  than  to  over-estimate.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  letters 
and  figures,  and  gave  the  same  result.  When  the  letters  formed  familiar 
words,  three  times  as  many  of  them  could  be  named  as  when  their  com- 
bination was  meaningless.  If  the  words  formed  a  sentence,  twice  as  many 
of  them  could  be  caught  as  when  they  had  no  connection.  "  The  sentence 
was  then  apprehended  as  a  whole.  If  not  apprehended  thus,  almost  noth- 
log  is  apprehended  of  the  several  words;  but  if  the  sentence  as  a  whole  Is 
apprehended,  then  the  words  appear  very  distinct."— Wundt  and  bis  puptt 
Dietze  had  tried  similar  experiments  on  rapidly  repeated  strokes  of  sound. 
Wundt  made  them  follow  each  other  in  groups,  and  found  that  groups  of 
twelve  strokes  at  most  could  be  recognized  and  identified  when  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  most  favorable  rate,  namely,  from  three  to  five 
tenths  of  a  second  (Phys.  Psych.,  n.  215).  Dietze  found  that  by  mentally 
subdividing  the  groups  into  sub-groups  as  one  listened,  as  many  as  forty 
strokes  could  be  identified  as  a  whole.  They  were  then  grasped  as  eight 
gab-groups  of  five,  or  as  five  of  eight  strokes  each.  (Philoeophische  Studien, 
n.  862.)— Later  in  Wundt's  Laboratory.  Bechterew  made  observations  on 
two  tmuUaneowly  elapsing  series  of  metronome  strokes,  of  which  one  con* 
tained  one  stroke  more  than  the  other.  The  most  favorable  rate  of  succes- 
sion was  0.8  sec,  and  he  then  discriminated  a  group  of  18  from  one  of 
18-{- 1,  apparently.    (Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1889,  272.) 
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fore  ns  breaks  into  parts  discoDnected  with  each  other,  vaA 
formmg  each  as  it  were  a  separate  object  or  BjBtem,  not 
conceivable  in  union  with  the  rest,  it  becomes  harder  to 
apprehend  all  these  parts  at  once,  and  the  mind  tends  to 
let  go  of  one  whilst  it  attends  to  another.  Still,  within 
limits  this  can  be  done.  M.  Paulhan  has  experimented 
carefully  on  the  matter  by  declaiming  one  poem  aloud 
whilst  he  repeated  a  different  one  mentally,  or  by  writing 
one  sentence  whiUt  speaking  another,  or  by  performing 
c&lcnlatioDB  on  paper  whilst  reciting  poetry.*  He  foimd 
that 

"  the  most  fnTorable  condition  for  tbo  doubling  of  the  mind  was  Ita 
etnnltaneous  application  tn  two  easy  and  heterogeneous  operations. 
Two  operations  of  the  same  sort,  two  multiplications,  two  recitations,  or 
the  reciting  one  poem  and  writing  anotlier,  render  the  process  mor« 
uncertain  and  difRcult." 
'  The  attention  often,  but  not  always,  oscillates  daring 
these  performances  ;  and  sometimes  a  word  from  one  part 
of  the  task  slips  into  another.  I  myself  find  when  I  try  to 
simultaneously  recite  one  thing  and  write  another  that  the 
beginning  of  each  word  or  segment  of  a  phrase  is  what  re- 
quires the  attention.  Once  started,  my  pen  runs  on  for  a 
word  or  two  as  if  by  its  own  momentum.  M.  Paulhan 
compared  the  time  occupied  by  the  same  two  operations 
done  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and  found  that  there 
was  often  a  considerable  gain  of  time  from  doing  them 
simultaneously.     For  instance  : 

"I  writ*  the  first  four  varaes  of  Athalie,  whilst  reciting  eleren  of 
MusEot.    The  whole  performance  occupies  40  seconds.     But  reciting 
alone  takes  as  and  writing  alone  81,  or  68  altogether,  so  that  there  is  a 
difference  la  favor  of  the  simultaneons  operations." 
Or  again : 

■■  I  multiply  431  312  212  by  2;  the  operation  talces  6  seconds;  the 
recitation  of  4  verses  also  takes  6  seconds.  But  the  tno  operations 
done  at  once  only  take  fl  seconds,  bo  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time  from 
combining  them." 

Of  course  these  timfl-measurements  lack  precision. 
With  three  systems  of  object  (writing  with  eadi  hand  whilst 
reciting)  the  operation  became  much  more  difficuli 

•  Bevue  Sclentlflque,  Tol.  39.  p.  684  (Msy  88,  1887). 
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If,  then,  bj  the  original  questiony  how  many  ideas  or 
things  can  we  attend  to  at  once,  be  meant  how  many  entirely 
disconnected  systems  or  processes  of  conception  can  go  on 
simnltaneously,  the  answer  is,  not  easily  more  than  one^ 
unlesa  the  prooesaea  are  very  habitual;    btd  then  two,  or 
even  three,  without  very  much  oscillation  of  the  attention.  / 
Where,  however,  the  processes  are  less  automatic,  as  in  the 
story  of  Julius  Caesar  dictating  four  letters  whilst  he  writes  ■ 
a  fifth,*  there  must  be  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the  mind  from , 
one  to  the  next,  and  no  consequent  gain  of  time.    Within 
any  one  of  the  systems  the  parts  may  be  numberless,  but 
we  attend  to  them  coUectively  when  we  conceive  the  whole 
which  they  form. 

When  the  things  to  be  attended  to  are  small  sensations, 
and  when  the  effort  is  to  be  exact  in  noting  them,  it  is 
found  that  attention  to  one  interferes  a  good  deal  with  the 
perception  of  the  other.  A  good  deal  of  fine  work  has  been 
done  in  this  field,  of  which  I  must  give  some  account 

It  has  long  been  noticed,  when  expectant  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  one  of  two  sensations,  that  the  other 
one  is  apt  to  be  displaced  from  consciousness  for  a  moment 
and  to  appear  subsequent ;  although  in  reality  the  two  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  events.  Thus,  to  use  the  stock 
example  of  the  books,  the  surgeon  would  sometimes  see 
the  blood  fiow  from  the  arm  of  the  patient  whom  he  was 
bleeding,  be/ore  he  saw  the  instrument  penetrate  the  skin. 
Similarly  the  smith  may  see  the  sparks  fiy  b^ore  he  sees 
the  hammer  smite  the  iron,  etc.  There  is  thus  a  certain 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  exact  date  of  two  impressions 
when  they  do  not  interest  our  attention  equally,  and  when 
they  are  of  a  disparate  sort. 

Professor  Exner,  whose  experiments  on  the  minimal  per^ 
ceptitle  succession  in  time  of  two  sensations  we  shall  have  to 
quote  in  another  chapter,  makes  some  noteworthy  remarks 
about  the  way  in  which  the  attention  must  be  sd;  to  catch 
the  interval  and  the  right  order  of  the  sensations,  when  the 
time  is  exceeding  small.     The  point  was  to  tell  whether 

«  Cf.  Chr.  Wolff:  Psychologia  Empirica.  §245.     Wolll't  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  attention  la  in  general  excellent. 
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two  signals  were  simultaneous  or  successive  ;  and,  if  saooe^ 
sive,  wliich  oDe  of  them  came  first. 

Tlie  first  way  of  attending  which  he  found  himself  to 
fall  into,  was  when  the  signals  did  not  differ  greatly — when, 
e.g.,  thej  were  similar  sounds  heard  each  by  a  different 
ear.  Here  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  signal,  whichever 
it  might  be,  and  identified  it  the  nest  moment  in  memory. 
The  second,  which  could  then  always  be  known  by  default, 
was  often  not  clearly  distinguished  in  itself.  When  the 
time  was  too  short,  the  first  could  not  be  isolated  from  the 
second  at  all. 

,  The  second  way  was  to  accommodate  the  attention  for  a 
certain  sort  of  signal,  and  the  next  moment  to  become  aware 
in  memory  of  whether  it  came  before  or  after  its  mate. 

"This  way  bringa  great  uDcertainty  with  it.  The  impreesion  not 
prepared  for  comes  to  us  io  the  memory  more  weak  than  the  other, 
obscure  as  it  were,  badly  fined  in  time.  We  tend  to  take  the  sabjeo- 
'  lively  stronger  atimulus,  that  which  we  were  intent  upon,  for  tbe  first, 
JQst  as  we  arc  apt  to  take  an  objectively  stronger  stimulus  to  be  tlio 
first.  Still,  H  nay  happen  otherwise.  In  the  experiments  from  tonch 
to  sight  it  oftt'n  eeetned  to  me  as  it  the  impression  for  which  tbe  atten- 
tion was  not  prepared  were  there  already  when  the  other  came." 

Exner  found  himself  employing  this  method  oftenest 
when  the  impressions  differed  strongly.* 

In  such  observations  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  where  the  two  signals  were  identical  and  their 
Buccesfiiveness  known  as  mere  do-uhteness,  without  distinc- 
tion of  which  came  first),  it  is  obvious  that  each  signal  must 
combine  stably  in  our  perception  with  a  different  instant  of 
time.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  case  of  two  discrepant 
concepts  simultaneously  occupying  the  mind.  Now  the  case 
of  the  signals  being  simultaneous  seems  of  a  different  sort. 
We  must  turn  to  Wundt  for  observations  fit  to  cast  a  nearer 
light  thereon. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  reaction-time  experimenta 
of  which  we  treated  in  Chapter  III.  It  happened  occasion- 
ally in  Wundt's  experiments  that  the  reaction-timfl  wbm 
reduced  to  zero  or  even  assumed  a  negative  value,  which, 
being  translated  into  common  speech,  means  that  the  ob- 

•  PflQgers  ArchlT,  XI.  43»-81. 
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server  was  sometimes  so  intent  upon  the  signal  that  his 
reaction  acttuxUy  coincided  in  time  with  it^  or  even  preceded  it, 
instead  of  coming  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  it,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  should.  More  will  be  said  of  these  re- 
sults anon.  Meanwhile  Wundt,  in  explaining  them,  says 
this: 

<<  In  general  we  ?uwe  a  very  exact  feeling  ctf  the  HmuUaneity  cf  two 
Himtdi,  if  they  do  not  differ  much  in  strength.  And  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  which  a  warning  precedes,  at  a  fixed  interval,  the  stimn- 
lus,  we  involuntarily  try  to  react,  not  only  as  promptly  as  possible, 
but  also  in  such  wise  that  our  movement  may  coincide  with  the  stimu- 
lus itself.  We  seek  to  make  our  own  feelings  of  touch  and  innervation 
[muscular  contraction]  objectively  contemporaneous  with  the  signal 
which  we  hear;  and  experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  wo  approxi- 
mately succeed.  In  these  cases  we  have  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
hearing  the  signal,  reacting  upon  it,  and  feeling  our  reaction  take 
place, — all  at  one  and  the  same  moment"  '*' 

In  another  place,  Wundt  adds : 

*'  The  difficulty  of  these  observations  and  the  comparative  infrequency 
with  which  the  reaction-time  can  be  made  thus  to  disappear  shows  how 
hard  it  is,  when  our  attention  is  intense,  to  keep  it  fixed  even  on  ttoo 
different  ideas  at  once.  Note  besides  that  when  this  happens,  one 
always  tries  to  bring  the  ideas  into  a  certain  connection,  to  grasp  them 
as  components  of  a  cerUun  complex  representation.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
periments in  question,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  I  produced  by 
my  own  recording  movement  the  sound  which  the  ball  made  in  drop* 
ping  on  the  board. '^  f 

The  '  difficultj,'  in  the  cases  of  which  Wundt  speaks,  is 
that  of  forcing  two  non-simultaneous  events  into  apparent 
combination  with  the  same  instant  of  time.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  as  he  admits,  in  so  dividing  our  attention  be- 
tween two  really  simultaneous  impressions  as  to  feel  them 
to  be  such.  The  cases  he  describes  are  really  cases  of 
anachronistic  perception,  of  subjective  time-displacement, 
to  use  his  own  term.  Still  more  curious  cases  of  it  have 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  him.  They  carry  us  a  step 
farther  in  our  research,  so  I  will  quote  them,  using  as  far 
as  possible  his  exact  words  : 

**  The  conditions  become  more  complicated  when  we  receive  a  series 
of  impressions  separated  by  distinct  intervals,  into  the  midst  of  which 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  ed.  n.  pp.  288-40. 
t  lb,  p.  262. 
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a  heterogeneous  inipreeaion  is  suddenlj  brought.  Then  comes  tha 
qneatioa,  witb  which  member  of  the  series  do  we  perceive  the  additional 
impreesion  to  coincide!  with  that  member  with  whose  presence  it 
reallf  eoeiista,  or  ia  there  some  aberration  ?  ,  ,  .  If  the  tulditiooal 
'HtimuluB  beloDKB  to  a  different  sense  very  considerable  Aberratioos  ma/ 

"Thebest  way  to  experiment  is  with  a  number  of  visual  impressions 
(which  one  can  easily  get  from  a  moving  object)  for  the  series,  and 
with  a  sound  as  the  disparate  impression.  Let,  e.g..  an  indei-hond 
move  over  a  circular  scale  with  uniform  and  sufBciently  slow  velocity, 
BO  that  the  impressions  it  gives  will  uot  fuse,  but  permit  its  position  M 
any  instant  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Let  the  clockwork  which  turns  it 
have  an  arrangement  which  rings  a  bell  oaeo  in  every  revolution,  bat 
at  a  point  which  can  be  varied,  so  that  the  observer  need  never  know 
in  advance  just  when  the  bell-stroke  tokos  place.  In  such  observatioiu 
three  cflaes  are  possible.  The  bell-stroke  can  bo  perceived  either  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  to  which  the  index  point*  when  if  sounds — in  tbia 
case  there  will  be  no  time-displacement ;  or  we  can  combine  it  with  a 
later  position  of  the  indei—  .  .  .  poiOioe  lime-displacement,  as  we 
shall  call  it :  or  Anally  we  can  combine  it  with  a  position  of  the  index 
earlier  than  that  at  which  the  sound  occurred— and  this  we  will  call  a 
negalire  displacement.  The  most  natural  displacement  would  appa- 
rently be  the  positive,  since  for  apperception  a  certain  time  is  always  re- 
quired. .  .  .  But  experience  shows  that  the  opposite  is  the  case :  it 
happens  most  frequently  that  the  sound  appears  earlier  than  its  real 
date — far  less  often  coincident  with  it,  or  later.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  all  these  experiments  it  takes  some  time  to  get  a  distinctly  per- 
ceived combination  of  the  sound  with  a  particular  position  of  the  in- 
dex, and  that  a  single  revolution  of  the  latter  is  never  enough  for  the 
purpose.  The  motion  must  go  on  long  enough  for  the  sounds  them- 
selves to  form  a  regular  series— the  outcome  being  a  simultaneoas  per- 
ception of  two  distinct  series  of  events,  of  which  either  may  by  changes 
in  its  rapidity  modify  the  resulL  The  first  thing  one  remarks  is  that 
the  sound  belongs  in  a  certain  region  of  the  scale  ;  only  gradually  is  it 
perceived  to  combine  with  a  particular  position  of  the  index.  But  even 
a  retiult  gained  by  observation  of  many  rovolntions  may  be  deficient  in 
certainty,  for  accidental  combinations  of  attention  have  a  great  infln- 
ence  upon  it.  If  we  deliberately  try  to  combine  the  bell-stroke  with 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  position  of  the  index,  we  succeed  without  difB- 
oulty,  provided  this  position  be  not  too  remote  from  the  true  one.  II, 
again,  we  cover  the  whole  scale,  except  a  single  divi^on  over  which  we 
may  see  the  index  pass,  wc  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  the 
bell-stroke  with  this  actually  seen  position  ;  and  in  so  doing  may  easily 
overlook  more  than  }  of  a  second  of  time.  Results,  therefore,  to  be  <rf 
any  valne,  must  be  drawn  from  long-continued  and  very  numerous  ob- 
servations, in  which  such  irregular  oscillations  of  the  attention  neutral- 
ize each  other  according  to  the  law  of  great  numbers,  and  allow  the 
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tnie  laws  to  appear.  Although  my  own  experiments  extend  over  manj 
years  (with  interniptions),  they  are  not  even  yet  numerons  enough  to  ex- 
hanst  the  subject — still,  they  bring  out  the  principal  laws  which  the 
attention  follows  under  such  conditions.'*  '*' 

Wnndt  accordingly  distinguishes  the  direction  from  the 
amount  of  the  apparent  displacement  in  time  of  the  belU 
stroke.  The  direction  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement  of  the  index  and  (consequently)  on  that  of  the 
succession  of  the  bell-strokes.  The  moment  at  which  the 
bell  struck  was  estimated  by  him  with  the  least  tendency 
to  error,  when  the  revolutions  took  place  once  in  a  second. 
Faster  than  this,  positive  errors  began  to  prevail ;  slower, 
negative  ones  almost  always  were  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rapidity  went  quickening ^  errors  became  negoi/^ 
tive ;  if  dowing^  positive.  The  amount  of  error  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  greater  the  slower  the  speed  and  its  alterations. 
Finally,  individual  differences  prevail,  as  well  as  differences 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.f 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  ed.  n.  264-4). 

f  This  was  tbe  origiDsl  '  pCTBonal  equation '  observation  of  Bessel.  An 
tfMterrer  looked  through  his  equatorial  telescope  to  note  the  moment  at 
which  a  star  crossed  the  meridian,  the  latter  being  marked  in  the  telescopic 
Held  of  view  by  a  visible  thread,  beside  which  other  equidistant  threads 
appear.  ' '  Before  the  star  reached  the  thread  he  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
then,  with  eye  at  telescope,  counted  the  seconds  by  the  beat  of  thr  penda- 
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hmi.  Since  the  star  seldom  passed  the  meridian  at  the  exact  moment  of  a 
beat,  the  observer,  in  order  to  estimate  fractions,  had  to  note  its  positlbn 
at  the  stroke  before  and  at  the  stroke  after  the  passage,  and  to  divide  the 
time  as  the  meridian-line  seemed  to  diride  the  space.    If,  e.g.,  one  had 
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Wtmdt's  pupil  toq  Tuchisch  has  carried  out  them 
periments  on  a  atill  more  elaborate  scale,*  UBing,  not  only 
the  single  bell-stroke,  but  2,  3,  4,  or  5  simultaneous  impres- 
sions, 80  that  the  attention  had  to  note  the  place  of  the 
index  at  the  moment  when  a  whole  group  of  things  was 
happening.  The  single  bell-stroke  was  always  heard  too 
early  by  Ton  Tschisch^-the  displacement  was  invariably 
'negative.'  As  the  other  simtiltaneous  impressions  were 
ftdded,  the  displacement  first  became  zero  and  finally  posi- 
tive, ie.  the  impressions  were  connected  with  a  position  of 
the  index  that  was  too  late.  This  retardation  was  greater 
when  the  simultaneous  impressions  were  disparate  (electrio 
tactile  stimuli  on  different  places,  simple  touch-stimuli, 
different  sounds)  than  when  they  were  all  of  the  same  sort. 
The  increment  of  retardation  became  relatively  less  with 
each  additional  impression,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  six 
impressions  would  have  given  almost  the  same  resnlt  as 
five,  which  was  the  maximum  number  used  by  Herr  von  T. 

Wundt  explains  all  these  results  by  his  previous  obser- 
vation that  a  reaction  sometimes  antedates  the  signal  (see 
above,  p.  411).  The  mind,  he  supposes,  is  so  intent  upon 
the  bell-strokes  that  its  'apperception'  keeps  ripening 
periodically  after  each  stroke  in  antii^ipation  of  the  next 
Its  most  natural  rate  of  ripening  may  be  faster  or  slower 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  strokes  come.  If  faster,  then  it 
hears  the  stroke  too  early ;  if  slower,  it  hears  it  too  late. 
The  position  of  the  index  on  the  scale,  meanwhile,  is  noted 
at  the  moment,  early  or  late,  at  which  the  bell-stroke  is 
subjectively  heard.    Substituting  several  impressions  for 


counted  30  secondB,  sad  st  the  Slet  the  star  seemed  removed  by  ae  froin 
the  meridian -thread  e,  whilst  at  iho  S2d  It  was  at  the  disisDce  be  ;  then. 
90  -.  be  ::  \  :  %,  the  «tar  would  have  passed  at  Sit  seconds.  The  coDdltloas 
recemble  those  in  our  eiperimeot :  the  star  is  the  indei-hand,  the  lhre«da 
are  Ibe  scale ;  and  a  tlme-displaceinent  Is  to  be  expected,  which  wEth  high 
rapidities  may  t>e  positive,  and  negative  with  low.  The  asiroDomic  ob' 
Krvntlons  do  nol  permil  us  lo  measure  its  absolute  aniounl  ;  but  that  It  ex- 
is  made  certain  by  Ihe  fact  thnn  after  a11  otlicr  possible  errors  are  eltmi. 
tialed.  there  still  remain*  between  different  obserfers  a  personal  differenM 
which  is  often  much  larger  thAn  that  between  mere  reaction- times,  amoDDk 
log  .  .  .  sometimes  to  more  than  a  second."  (Op.  eU.  p.  370.) 
~  Pbilosophische  Studlen,  ti,  SOI. 
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die  single  bell-stroke  makes  the  ripening  of  the  perception 
slower,  and  the  index  is  seen  too  late.  So,  at  least,  do  I 
understand  the  explanations  which  Herren  Wnndt  and  y. 
Tschisch  give.* 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  ed.  n.  278-4;  8d  ed.  n.  889;  Philoeophischa 
Studien,  n.  621  ff. — I  know  that  I  am  stupid,  but  I  confess  I  find  these 
theoretical  statements,  especially  Wundt's,  a  little  hazy.  Herr  v.  Tschisch 
considers  it  impossible  tba^  the  perception  of  the  index's  position  should 
come  in  too  late,  and  says  it  demands  no  particular  attention  (p.  622).  It 
teems,  however,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  Both  observers  speak  of 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  index  at  the  right  moment.  The  case  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  distributing  the  attention  impartially  over  simulta- 
neous momentary  sensations.  The  bell  or  other  signal  gives  a  momentaiy 
sensation,  the  index  a  continuous  one,  of  motion.  To  note  any  one  poiitum 
of  the  latter  is  to  interrupt  this  sensation  of  motion  and  to  substitute  an 
entirely  different  percept— one,  namely,  of  position — for  it,  during  a  time 
however  brief.  This  involves  a  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of  attending 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  index;  which  change  ought  to  take  place  neither 
'ooner  nor  later  than  the  momentary  impression,  and  fix  the  index  as  it  Is 
then  and  there  visible.  Now  this  is  not  a  case  of  simply  getting  two  sen* 
aations  at  once  and  so  feeling  them— which  would  be  an  harmonious  act; 
but  of  stopping  one  and  changing  it  into  another,  whilst  we  simultaneously 
get  a  third.  Two  of  these  acts  are  discrepant,  and  the  whole  three  rather 
interfere  with  each  other.  It  becomes  hard  to  '  fix '  the  Index  at  the  veiy 
instant  that  we  catch  the  momentary  impression;  so  we  fall  into  a  way  of 
fixing  it  either  at  the  last  possible  moment  before,  or  at  the  first  possible 
moment  after,  the  impression  comes. 

This  at  least  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  state  of  affairs.  If  we  fix 
the  index  before  the  impression  really  comes,  that  means  that  we  perceive 
it  too  late.  But  why  do  we  fix  it  hrfore  when  the  impressions  come  slow 
and  simple,  and  itfter  when  they  come  rapid  and  complex?  And  why 
under  certain  conditions  is  there  no  displacement  at  all?  The  answer 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  when  there  is  just  enough  leisure  between  the 
impressions  for  the  attention  to  adapt  itself  comfortably  both  to  them  and 
to  the  index  (one  second  in  W.'s  experiments),  it  carries  on  the  two  pro- 
cesses at  once;  when  the  leisure  is  excessive,  the  attention,  following  its 
own  laws  of  ripening,  and  being  ready  to  note  the  index  before  the  other 
impression  comes,  notes  it  thent  since  that  is  the  moment  of  easiest  action^ 
whilst  the  impression,  which  comes  a  moment  later,  interferes  with  noting 
it  again  ;  and  finally,  that  when  the  leisure  is  Insufficient,  the  momentaiy 
impressions,  being  the  more  fixed  data,  are  attended  to  first,  and  the  indeoL 
is  fixed  a  little  later  on.  The  noting  of  the  index  at  too  early  a  moment 
would  be  the  noting  of  a  real  fact,  with  its  analogue  in  many  other  rhyth* 
mical  experiences.  In  reaction-time  experiments,  for  example,  when,  in  a 
regularly  recurring  scries,  the  stimulus  is  once  in  a  while  omitted,  the  ob- 
server sometimes  reacts  as  if  it  came.  Here,  as  Wundt  somewhere  observei^ 
we  catch  ourselves  acting  merely  because  our  inward  preparation  is  com- 
plete.   The  '  fixing'  of  the  index  is  a  sort  of  action;  so  that  my  inteipre- 
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This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  tlie  difficulty  of  havilifi 
two  discrepant  concepts  together,  aud  about  the  onmber 
thingB  to  which  we  can  simultaneously  attend. 

THE  VABI£T£KB  OP  ATTENTION. 

Tha  things  to  wLicli  we  attend  are  said  to  interest  us> 
Our  interest  iu  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  at- 
tending. What  makes  au  object  iuteresting  we  shall  se* 
presently ;  and  later  iuquire  in  what  sense  interest  may 
cause  attention.     Meanwhile 

Attention  may  be  divided  into  kinds  in  various  way& 
,   It  is  either  to 

a)  Objects  of  sense  (sensorial  atteotiou) ;  or  to 

b)  Ideal  or  represented  objects  (intellectual  attention). 
It  is  either 

c)  Immediate ;  or 

d)  Derived:  immediate,  when  the  topic  or  stimulus  is 
interesting  in  itself,  without  relation  to  anything  else ;  dft- 
rived,  when  it  owes  its  interest  to  association  with  soma 
other  immediately  interesting  thing.  What  I  call  derived 
attention  has  been  named 'apperceptive' attention.  Fur- 
thermore, Attention  may  be  either 

e)  Passive,  retlex,  uon-voluntary,  effortless;  or 
/)  Active  and  voluntary. 

Vbivntary  atteTUion  is  aitvaya  derived;  we  never  make  an 
^ort  to  attend  to  an  object  except  for  the  sake  of  some  remote 
interest  which  the  effort  will  serve.  But  both  sensorial  and 
intellectual  attention  may  be  either  passive  or  voluntary, 

In  passive  immediale  sensorial  attention  the  stimulus  is  a 
sense-impression,  either  very  inteni^e,  voluminous,  or  sud- 
den,— in  which  case  it  makes  no  difference  what  its  nature 

UlloD  latlles  wlih  facts  recognized  elsewliere  ;  but  Wuadt'i  explanalioD  (it 
I  imdersEnnd  it)  of  the  experiments  requires  us  lo  itelkve  that  an  obsetver 
like  *.  Tsclilscli  shall  atendily  and  wlliiout  exeeptton  get  an  ballucfnation 
of  a  iKU-Btrokc  before  the  latter  occurs,  aad  not  hear  tfir  real  bell-itrok*  ajtrr. 
vanU.  I  doubt  whether  tbis  la  possllile,  luid  I  cnn  Ihliilc  of  no  aoalogu* 
to  il  In  tlie  rest  of  our  experience.  Tbe  whole  subject  deserrea  lo  be  fODS 
over  agnln.  To  Wundt  is  due  the  hlgbeal  credit  for  liis  patience  in  worlc- 
log  oul  Ihe  facts.  HU  explanation  of  Ibem  In  his  earlier  work  (VorletUOgea 
Qb.  Henschen  und  Tbleraeele.  i.  37-42,  !tC5-3Tl)  consisted  merely  In  Ibt 
appeal  lu  iLe  ualty  of  conaclouaDest,  and  may  be  conaldercd  quite  cniiie. 
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may  be,  whether  Bight,  sound,  smell,  blow,  or  inner  pain, — 
or  else,  it  is  an  instinctive  stimulus,  a  perception  which,  by 
reason'  of  its  nature  rather  than  its  mere  force,  appeals  to 
some  orle  of'  our  normaL  congenital  impulses  and  has  a 
directly  exciting  quality.  In  the  chapter  on  Instinct  we 
shall  see  how  these  stimuli  differ  from  one  animal  to  another, 
and  what  most  of  them  are  in  man:  strange  things,  moving 
things,  wild  animals,  bright  things,  pretty  things,  metallic 
things,  words,  blows,  blood,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Sensitiveness  to  immediately  exciting  sensorial  stimuli 
characterizes  the  attention  of  childhood  and  youth.  In 
mature  ^e  we  have  generally  selected  those  stimuli  which 
are  connected  with  one  t>r  more  so-called  permanent  inter- 
ests, and  our  attention  has  grown  irresponsive  to  the  rest* 
But  childhood  is  characterized  by  great  active  energy,  and 
has  few  organized  interests  by  which  to  meet  new  impres- 
sions and  decide  whether  they  are  worthy  of  notice  or  not, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  extreme  mobility  of  the  atten- 
tion with  which  we  are  aUf  familiar  in  children,  and  which 
makes  their  first  lessons  such  rough  affairs.  Any  strong 
sensation  whatever  produces  accommodation  of  the  organs 
which  perceive  it,  and  absolute  oblivion,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  task  in  hand.  This  reflex  and  passive  character  of 
the  attention  which,  as  a  French  writer  says,  makes  the 
child  seem  to  belong  less  to  himself  than  to  every  object 
which  happens  to  catch  his  notice,  is  the  first  thing  which 
the  teacher  must  overcome.  It  never  is  overcome  in  some 
people,  whose  work,  to  the  end  of  life,  gets  done  in  the 
interstices  of  their  mind- wandering. 

The  passive  sensorial  attention  is  derived  when  the 
impression,  without  being  either  strong  or  of  an  instinctively 
exciting  nature,  is  connected  by  previous  experieiice  and 
education  with  things  that  are  so.  These  things  may  be 
called  the  7m>^ii;e«  of  the  attention.  The  impression  draws 
an  interest  from  them,  or  perhaps  it  even  fuses  into  a  single 
complex  object  with  them  ;  the  result  is  that  it  is  brought 
into  the  focus  of  the  mind.  A  faint  tap  per  ae  is  not  an 
interesting  sound ;  it  may  well  escape  being  discriminated 

*  Note  that  the  permaDeDt  interests  are  themselves  grounded  in  certain 
objects  and  relations  in  which  our  interest  is  immediate  and  instinctive. 
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from  tlie  general  rumor  of  the  world.     But  when  it 
signal,  as  tUat  of  a  lover  on  the  window-pane,  it  will  hardly 
go  UDperceived.     Herbart  writes : 

"  How  a  bit  of  bad  grammar  wounds  the  ear  of  the  puristi  How  A 
false  note  harts  the  musicianl  or  an  offence  against  good  mannei 
man  of  the  world!  How  rapid  ia  progress  in  a  bcieuce  when  ila  fint 
principlea  have  been  so  well  impressed  upon  us  thai  we  reproduce  iheot 
meulally  with  perfect  distinctness  aud  ease!  Hoir  slow  and  uncertain,  oa 
the  other  haud,  is  our  learning  of  the  principles  themselves,  wheB 
familiaritj  with  the  still  more  elementary  pen'epts  connected  with  ths 
Bubjeot  has  not  given  ns  an  adequate  predisposition! — Apperceptive 
attention  may  be  plainly  observed  in  very  small  children  when,  bearing 
the  speech  of  their  elders,  as  yet  unintelligible  to  them,  they  suddenly 
catch  a  single  known  word  here  and  there,  and  repeat  it  to  tbemselTes; 
yes!  even  in  the  dog  who  looks  round  at  us  when  we  speak  of  him  and 
pronounce  his  name.  Not  far  removed  is  the  talent  which  mind- 
wandering  school'boys  display  daring  the  hours  of  instruction,  of  notlo- 
ing  every  moment  in  which  the  teacher  tells  a  story.  I  remember  el 
in  which,  instruction  being  uu  in  teres  ting,  and  discipline  relaxed,  a  bus- 
sing murmur  was  always  to  be  heard,  which  invariably  stopped  for  as 
Jong  a  time  an  an  ane>.-dote  lasted.  How  could  the  boys,  since  thef 
seemed  to  hear  nothing,  notice  when  the  anecdote  began  ?  Doubtli 
most  of  them  always  heard  something  of  the  teacher's  talk;  but  most  of' 
it  had  no  conncictioQ  with  their  previous  knowledge  and  accupatii}Da,j 
and  therefore  tlie  separate  words  no  sooner  entered  their  conscioutneH' 
than  they  fell  out  of  it  again;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  soonerdidtha 
words  awaken  old  thoughts,  forming  strongly-connected  series  with 
whiohthenew  impression  easily  combined,  than  out  of  new  and  old\ 
together  a  total  interest  resulted  which  drove  the  vagrant  ideas  beloi 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  brought  for  a  while  settled  att«i^ 
tion  into  their  place."  * 

Paasive  inteUectual  attention  is  immediate  when  we  follo' 
in  thought  a,  train  of  images  exciting  or  interesting  per  m 
derived,  when  the  images  are  interesting  only  as  menUB  to  a 
remote  end,  or  merely  because  they  are  associated  with 
something  which  makes  them  dear.  Owing  to  the  why  a 
which  immense  numbers  of  real  things  become  integrated' 
into  single  objects  of  thought  for  us,  there  is  no  clear  lina 
to  be  drawn  between  immediate  and  derived  attention  o| 
an  intellectual  sorb  When  absorbed  in  iutiillectual  atten- 
tioQ  we  may  become  so  inattentive  to  outer  things  as  to  be 


*  Heibart;  Psychologle  als  WlMenschaft,  §  138. 
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'abseni-minded,'  'abstracted/  or  'distraita.*    All  revery  or 
concentrated  meditation  is  apt  to  throw  ns  into  this  state. 

'*  Archimedes,  it  is  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  in  geometrical  medi- 
tation that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storming  of  Syracuse  by  his  own 
death-woond,  and  his  exclamation  on  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  sol* 
diers  was:  Noli  turbare  circulos  meosf  In  like  manner  Joseph  Scaliger, 
the  most  learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in  Paris,  was  so 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer  that  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  the  catastrophe.  The  philosopher  Cameades  was  habitually  liable  to 
fits  of  meditation  so  profound  that,  to  prevent  him  sinldng  from 
inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed  him  like  a  child.  And 
it  is  reported  of  Newton  that,  while  engaged  in  his  mathematical  re- 
searches, he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.  Cardan,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  was  once,  upon  a  journey, 
so  lost  in  thought  that  he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his 
Journey.  To  the  questions  of  his  driver  whether  he  should  proceed,  he 
made  no  answer;  and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  nightfall,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  carriage  at  a  standstill,  and  directly  under  a  gallows. 
The  mathematician  Vieta  was  sometimes  so  buried  in  meditation  thut 
for  hours  he  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  livings 
and  was  then  wholly  unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him. 
On  the  day  of  his  marriage  the  great  Budseus  forgot  everything  in  his 
philological  speculations,  and  he  was  only  awakened  to  the  affairs  of  the 
external  world  by  a  tardy  embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found 
him  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  OommentariV*  * 

The  absorption  may  be  so  deep  as  not  only  to  banish 
ordinary  sensations,  bnt  even  the  severest  pain.  Pascal, 
Wesley,  Bobert  Hall,  are  said  to  have  had  this  capacity. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  of  himself  that 

**  he  has  frequently  begun  a  lecture  whilst  suffering  neuralgic  pain  so 
severe  as  to  make  him  apprehend  that  he  would  find  it  Impossible  to 
proceed  ;  yet  no  sooner  has  he  by  a  determined  effort  fairly  launched 
himself  into  the  stream  of  thought,  than  he  has  found  himself  con^ 
tinuously  borne  along-  without  the  least  distraction,  until  the  end  has 
come,  and  the  attention  has  been  released ;  when  the  pain  has  re- 
curred  with  a  force  that  has  overmastered  all  resistance,  making  him 
wonder  how  he  could  have  ever  ceased  to  feel  it.**  f 

Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  launching  himself  by  a  deter- 
mined ^ort.    This  effort  characterizes  what  we  called  ao- 


♦  SirW.  Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  lecture  xrv. 

t  Mental  Physiol.,  §  124.    The  oft-cited  case  of  soldiers  not  perceiving 
that  they  are  wounded  is  of  an  analogous  sort. 
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live  or  vdvnlary  attention.  It  is  a  feeling  which  eTsrv  one 
knows,  but  which  most  people  would  call  quite  inflpscrib- 
ftble.  We  get  it  in  the  sensorial  sphere  whenever  we  seek 
to  catch  an  impressioD  of  extreme /ainfnfsa,  be  it  of  sight, 
hearing,  taate,  smell,  or  touch  ;  we  (*et  it  whenever  we  seek 
to  discriminale  a  sensation  merged  in  a  mass  of  others  that^ 
are  similar ;  we  get  it  whenever  we  resist  the  attractions  of 
more  potent  stimuli  and  keep  our  mind  occupied  with 
some  object  that  is  naturally  unimpressive.  We  get  it  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  onder  exactly  similar  conditiona : 
as  when  we  strive  to  sharpen  and  make  distinct  an  idea 
which  we  but  vaguely  seem  to  have ;  or  painfully  discrimi- 
nate a  shade  of  meaning  from  its  similars ;  or  resolutely 
bold  fast  to  a  thought  so  discordant  with  our  impulses 
that,  if  left  unaided,  it  would  quickly  yield  place  to  images 
of  an  exciting  and  impassioned  kind.  All  forms  of  atten- 
tive effort  would  be  exercised  at  once  by  one  whom  wa 
might  suppose  at  a  dinner-party  resolutely  to  listen  to  a 
neighbor  giving  him  insipid  and  unwelcome  advice  in  , 
low  voice,  whilst  aU  around  the  guests  were  loudly  laugh- 
ing and  talking  about  exciting  and  interesting  things. 

There  is  no  suck  thing  as  voluntary  attention  sttstained  /or 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  What  is  called  sustained 
voluntary  attention  is  a  repetition  of  successive  efforts 
which  bring  back  the  topic  to  the  mind.*  The  topic  on06 
brought  back,  if  a  congenial  one,  devdopa  ;  and  if  its  de- 
velopment is  interesting  it  engages  the  attention  passively 
for  a  time.  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  moment  back,  described  the 
stream  of  thought,  once  entered,  as 'bearing  him  along.* 
This  passive  interest  may  be  short  or  long.  As  soou  as  it 
flags,  the  attention  is  diverted  by  some  irrelevant  thing,  and 
then  a  voluntary  eflfort  may  bring  it  back  to  the  topic 
again  ;  and  so  on,  under  favorable  conditions,  for  hours  to- 
gether.    During  all  this  time,  however,  note  that  it  la  not 


•  Prof.  J.  M.  Callell  made  exppi  imenis  to  which  we  shall  refer  f  iirlbor 
on,  on  tbe  degree  to  which  reacUon- times  might  be  tliortened  by  dUtnci' 
Ing  or  ToluQlarlly  coocenlratlng  the  allenlioD.  He  aays  of  the  latter  ktIm 
thAt  "tbe  averages  ihow  that  the  attentloD  can  be  kept  strained ,  thatii.  tb« 
centret  kept  lo  a  atate  of  unliable  equilibrium,  for  cue  aecoDd"  (Mind, 
MO). 
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an  identical  object  in  the  psychological  sense  (p.  275)|  but  a 
succession  of  mutnally  related  objects  forming  an  identical 
topic  only,  npon  which  the  attention  is  fixed.  No  one  ooii 
poaaibly  attend  continuously  to  an  object  that  does  not  change. 

Now  there  are  always  some  objects  that  for  the  time 
being  will  not  devdop.  They  simply  go  out ;  and  to  keep 
the  mind  npon  anything  related  to  them  requires  such  in^ 
cessantly  renewed  effort  that  the  most  resolute  Will  ere  long 
gives  out  and  lets  its  thoughts  follow  the  more  stimulating 
solicitations  after  it  has  withstood  them  for  what  length  of 
time  it  can.  There  are  topics  known  to  every  man  from 
which  he  shies  like  a  frightened  horse,  and  which  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  is  to  shun.  Such  are  his  ebbing  assets  to  the 
spendthrift  in  full  career.  But  why  single  out  the  spend- 
thrift when  to  every  man  actuated  by  passion  the  thought 
of  interests  which  negate  the  passion  can  hardly  for  more 
than  a  fleeting  instant  stay  before  the  mind  ?  It  is  like 
'memento  mori  *  in  the  heyday  of  the  pride  of  life.  Nature 
rises  at  such  suggestions,  and  excludes  them  from  the 
view  : — How  long,  O  healthy  reader,  can  you  now  continue 
thinking  of  your  tomb  ? — In  milder  instances  the  difficulty 
is  as  great,  especially  when  the  brain  is  fagged.  One 
snatches  at  any  and  every  passing  pretext,  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  external,  to  escape  from  the  odiousness  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  know  a  person,  for  example,  who  will 
poke  the  fire,  set  chairs  straight,  pick  dust-specks  from 
the  floor,  arrange  his  table,  snatch  up  the  newspaper,  take 
down  any  book  which  catches  his  eye,  trim  his  nails,  waste 
the  morning  anyhow,  in  short,  and  all  without  premedita- 
tion,— simply  because  the  only  thing  he  ought  to  attend  to 
is  the  preparation  of  a  noonday  lesson  in  formal  logic 
which  he  detests.     Anything  but  thcU  ! 

Once  more,  the  object  must  change.  When  it  is  one  of 
sight,  it  will  actually  become  invisible ;  when  of  hearing, 
inaudible, — if  we  attend  to  it  too  unmovingly.  Helmholtz, 
who  has  put  his  sensorial  attention  to  the  severest  tests, 
by  using  his  eyes  on  objects  which  in  common  life  are  ex- 
pressly overlooked,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  point  in  his  chapter  on  retinal  rivalry.*      The  phe« 

*  Physiologische  Optik,  g  82. 
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Komenon  called  b;  that  name  is  this,  that  if  we  look  witl 
each  eye  upon  a  different  picture  (as  in  the  annexed  stereo- 
scopic  slide),  sometimes  one  picture,  sometimes  the  other, 
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or  parts  of  both,  will  come  to  consciousuess,  but  hardlj 
ever  both  combined.     Helmholtz  now  says : 

"  I  find  that  I  am  able  to  attend  Toluntorily,  now  to  one  and  now 
to  the  other  system  of  lioea ;  and  that  then  thU  system  remains  rioi- 
ble  alone  for  a  certain  time,  whilst  the  other  completely  vanishea. 
This  happens,  for  example,  whenever  I  try  to  count  the  lines  first  of 
one  and  then  of  the  other  system.  .  .  .  But  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
cbain  the  attention  down  to  one  of  the  systems  for  long,  onleas  «a 
aasociate  with  our  looking  some  distinct  purpose  which  keeps  the  wo- 
tirity  of  the  attention  perpetually  renewed.  8ucb  a  one  is  counting  the 
lines,  comparing  their  fnterTals,  or  the  like.  An  equilibrium  of  tbe 
attention,  persistent  for  any  length  of  time,  is  under  no  circumstances 
attainable.  The  natural  tendency  of  attention  when  left  to  itself  is  to 
wander  to  ever  new  things  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  interest  of  its  object  is 
over,  BO  soon  as  nothing  new  is  to  be  noticed  there,  it  passes,  in  spite  of 
our  will,  to  something  else.  If  we  wish  to  keep  it  upon  one  and  the  same 
object,  we  must  seek  constantly  to  find  out  something  new  about  tbe 
latter,  especially  if  other  powerful  impressions  are  attracting  us  away." 

And  again  criticising  an  author  who  had  treated  of  at- 
tention as  an  actinty  absolutely  subject  to  the  conBciona 
will,  Helmholtz  writes: 

"This  is  only  restrictedly  true.  We  move  our  eyes  by  our  will ;  but 
one  without  training  cannot  bo  easily  execute  the  iolenttoa  of  making 
them  converge.  At  any  moment,  however,  he  oan  execute  that  at 
looking  at  a  near  object,  in  which  act  convergence  is  involved.    Stw 
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Just  as  little  can  we  carry  oat  our  purpose  to  keep  oar  attention  steadil  j 
fixed  apon  a  certain  object,  when  our  interest  in  the  object  is  exhausted, 
and  the  purpose  is  inwardly  formulated  in  this  abstract  way.  But  w$ 
can  set  ourselves  new  questions  about  the  oi^fect,  so  that  a  new  interest 
in  it  arises,  and  then  the  attention  wiU  remain  riveted.  The  reUtion 
of  attention  to  will  is,  then,  less  one  of  immediate  than  of  mediate 
oontroL^* 

These  words  of  Helmholtz  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. And  if  true  of  sensorial  attention,  how  mach  more 
true  are  they  of  the  intellectual  variety  I  The  conditio  sine 
qud  non  of  sustained  attention  to  a  given  topic  of  thought 
is  that  we  should  roll  it  over  and  over  incessantly  and  con- 
sider different  aspects  and  relations  of  it  in  turn.  Only  in 
pathological  states  will  a  fibced  and  ever  monotonously  re- 
curring idea  possess  the  mind. 

And  now  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  what  is  called  sus- 
tained attention  is  the  easier,  the  richer  in  acquisitions  and 
the  fresher  and  more  original  the  mind.  In  such  minds, 
subjects  bud  and  sprout  and  grow.  At  every  moment,  they 
please  by  a  new  consequence  and  rivet  the  attention  afresh* 
But  an  intellect  unfurnished  with  materials,  stagnant,  un- 
original, will  hardly  be  likely  to  consider  any  subject  long. 
A  glance  exhausts  its  possibilities  of  interest  Geniuses 
are  commonly  believed  to  excel  other  men  in  their  power 
of  sustained  attention.*  In  most  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  so-called  'power'  is  of  the  passive  sort  Their  ideas 
coruscate,  every  subject  branches  infinitely  before  their 
fertile  minds,  and  so  for  hours  they  may  be  rapi  But  it 
is  their  genius  making  them  attentive^  not  their  attention 
making  geniuses  of  them.  And,  when  we  come  down  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  they  differ  from  ordinary 
men  less  in  the  character  of  their  attention  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  successively  bestowed. 
In  the  genius,  these  form  a  concatenated  series,  suggesting 

*  '* '  Genius.'  says  HeWetius,  '  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention  (uns 
attention  iuivie).'  *  Genius/  says  Buffon.  *  is  only  a  protracted  patience 
(^ne  Umgue  patienee).'  'In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least/  says  Cuvier,  *it 
is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  inyincible,  which  truly  const!* 
tutes  genius.'  And  Chesterfield  has  also  observed  that '  the  power  of  ap- 
plying an  attention,  steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  Is  the  man 
mark  of  a  superior  genius/'    (Hamilton :  Lect  on  Metaph.,  lecture  znr.) 
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each  other  mutually  by  some  ratioual  law.  Therefore  w« 
call  the  attention  '  sustaiDed '  aud  the  topic  of  meditatioii 
tor  hours  'the  same.'  lu  the  common  man  the  series  is 
for  the  most  part  incoherent,  the  objects  have  no  rational 
bond,  and  we  call  the  attcutinn  wandering  and  unfixed. 

It  is  probable  that  geuiua  tends  actually  to  prevent  a 
man  from  acquiring  habits  of  voluntary  attention,  and  that 
moderate  intellectual  endowments  are  the  soil  in  which  we 
may  best  expect,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  virtues  of  the  will, 
Btrictly  so  called,  to  thrive.  But,  whether  the  attentioa 
come  by  grace  of  genius  or  by  dint  of  will,  the  longer  one 
does  attend  to  a  topic  the  more  mastery  of  it  one  has.  And 
the  faculty  of  voluntarily  bringing  back  a  wandering  at- 
tention, over  and  over  again,  is  the  verj-  root  of  judgment, 
character,  and  will.  No  one  is  compos  sui  if  he  have  it  not. 
„An  education  which  should  improve  this  faculty  would  be 
the  education  par  exceUence.  But  it  is  easier  to  define  this 
ideal  than  to  give  practical  directions  for  bringing  it  abont. 
The  only  general  pedagogic  maxim  bearing  on  attention  is 
that  the  more  interest  the  child  has  in  advance  in  the  sub- 
jact,  the  better  he  will  attend.  Induct  him  therefore  in 
such  a  way  as  to  knit  each  new  thing  on  to  some  acquisi- 
tioQ  already  there  ;  and  if  possible  awaken  curiosity,  so 
that  the  new  thing  shall  seem  to  come  as  an  answer,  or 
part  of  an  answer,  to  a  question  pre-existing  in  his  mind. 

At  present  having  described  the  varieties,  let  us  turn  to 
THE   EFFBOTB  OP  ATTENTION. 

Its  remote  effects  are  too  incalculable  to  be  recorded. 
The  practical  and  theoretical  life  of  whole  species,  as  well 
as  of  individual  beings,  results  from  the  selection  which  the 
habitual  direction  of  tlieir  attention  involves.  In  Chapters 
XIV  and  XV  some  of  these  consequences  will  come  to  light. 
Suffice  it  meanwhile  that  each  of  us  literally  chor>ses,  by  hta 
ways  of  attending  to  things,  what  sort  of  a  universe  ho 
shall  appear  to  himself  to  inhabit. 

The  immediate  effects  of  attenUoQ  are  to  make  us: 

a)  perceive — 

b)  conceive — 

c)  distinguish — 

d)  remember — 
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better   than  otherwise  we  could — both  more  saccessiTe 
things  and  each  thing  more  clearly.    It  also 
(e)  shortens  *  reaction-time/ 

a  and  6.  Most  people  would  say  that  a  sensation  at- 
tended to  becomes  stronger  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
This  point  is,  however,  not  quite  plain,  and  has  occasioned 
some  discussion.  *  From  the  strength  or  intensity  of  a 
sensation  must  be  distinguished  its  clearness ;  and  to  in- 
crease ih%%  is,  for  some  psychologists,  the  utmost  that 
attention  can  do.  When  the  facts  are  surveyed,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  two  sensations  may  be  changed  when  one  of  them  is 
attended  to  and  the  other  not.  Every  artist  knows  how  he 
can  make  a  scene  before  his  eyes  appear  warmer  or  colder 
in  color,  according  to  the  way  he  sets  his  attention.  If 
for  warm,  he  soon  begins  to  set  the  red  color  start  out  of 
everything ;  if  for  cold,  the  blue.  Similarly  in  listening  for  < 
certain  notes  in  a  chord,  or  overtones  in  a  musical  sound, 
the  one  we  attend  to  sounds  probably  a  little  more  loud  as 
well  as  more  emphatic  than  it  did  before.  When  we  men- 
tally break  a  series  of  monotonous  strokes  into  a  rhythm, 
by  accentuating  every  second  or  third  one,  etc.,  the  stroke 
on  which  the  stress  of  attention  is  laid  seems  to  become 
stronger  as  well  as  more  emphatic.  The  increased  visi- 
bility of  optical  after-images  and  of  double  images,  which 
close  attention  brings  about,  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  a  real  strengthening  of  the  retinal 
sensations  themselves.  And  this  view  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly probable  by  the  fact  that  an  imagined  visual 
object  may,  if  attention  be  concentrated  upon  it  long 
enough,  acquire  before  the  mind's  eye  almost  the  brill- 
iancy of  reality,  and  (in  the  case  of  certain  exceptionally 
gifted  observers)  leave  a  negative  after-image  of  itself  when 
it  passes  away  (see  Chapter  XVIII).  Confident  expectation 
of  a  certain  intensity  or  quality  of  impression  will  often 
make  us  sensibly  see  or  hear  it  in  an  object  which  really 

*  See,  e.g.,  Ulrici :  Leib  u.  Beele,  ri.  28;  Lotze:  Metaphysik,  g  278; 
y^bner:  ReyiBion  d.  Psychophysik,  xix ;  G.  £.  Mailer :  Zur  Theorie  d. 
tinnl.  Aufmerksamkeit,  §  1;  Stumpf :  Toupsycbologie.  i.  71. 
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falls  far  short  of  it.     In  face  of  sucb  facts  it  is  rash  to  say 
that  atteutioD  cannot  make  a  sease-impressioo  mure  intense. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensification  which  may  be 
brought  about  seems  never  to  lead  the  judgment  astraj. 
As  we  rightly  perceive  and  name  the  same  color  ander 
various  lights,  the  same  sound  at  various  distances ;  s 
seem  to  make  an  analogous  sort  of  allowance  for  the  vary- 
ing amounts  of  attention  with  which  objects  are  vie 
and  whatever  changes  of  feeling  the  attention  may  brio|{ 
we  charge,  as  it  were,  to  the  attention's  account,  and  still 
perceive  and  conceive  the  object  as  the  same. 

"A  gray  paper  appears  to  us  no  lighter,  the  pendulnm-be&t  of 
clock  no  loader,  no  matter  how  madi  we  iocrease  the  strain  of  oat  at 


t«nUon  npon  them.     No  one,  by  doing  this,  can  make  the  gray  p 
look  white,  or  the  Etroke  of  the  pendnlum  sonnd  like  the  blow  of  a 
Blrong  hammer, — everyone,  on  the  tx>ntrarj,  feels  the  increase  a 
of  bis  own  ooDscioos  activity  turned  apon  the  thing. "  * 

"Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  be  able  to  note  in/«« 
aities  by  attending  to  them.  M'eak  impressions  woaM,  a 
Stnmpf  8ays,+  become  stronger  by  the  very  fact  of  bein| 
observed. 

"  I  ahonld  not  be  able  to  observe  faint  sounds  at  all,  but  only  s 
aa  appeared  to  me  of  maximal  strength,  or  at  least  of  a  strength  thai 
increased  with  the  amonol  of  my  observation.     In  reality,  however,  I 
can,  with  steadily  increasing  attention,  follow  a  diminuendo  perfectly 
well" 

The  subject  is  one  which  would  well  repay  exact  expe: 
ment,  if  methods  could  be  deviseiL     Meanwhile  there  ia  m 
question  whatever  that  attention  augments  the  deameea 
all  that  we  perceive  or  conceive  by  its  aid.     But  what 
meant  by  clearness  here? 

c.  CUarwss,  so  far  as  attention  produces  it,  mfa*»  d 
Unction  from  other  things  and  internal  analysis  or  sttbdivinoK 
These  are  essentially  products  of  intellectual  dtscrimiiiaUom, 
involving  comparison,  memory,  and  perception  of  i 
relations.  The  attention  per  se  does  not  distingaish  i 
analyze  and  relate.     The  most  we  can  say  is  that  it  i 

•  Fechner,  op,  eit  p.  371. 
t  Toapqrchologla,  I  p.  71. 
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condition  of  our  doing  so.  And  as  these  processes  are  to 
be  described  later,  the  clearness  thej  produce  had  better 
not  be  farther  discussed  here.  The  important  point  to  no- 
tice here  is  that  it  is  not  attention's  immediate  fruit* 

d.  Whatever  future  conclusion  we  may  reach  as  to 
this,  we  cannot  deny  that  an  object  once  attended  to  wiU  re- 
main  in  the  memory y  whilst  one  inattentively  allowed  to  pass 
will  leave  no  traces  behind.  Already  in  Chapter  YI  (see 
pp.  163  ff.)  we  discussed  whether  certain  states  of  mind 
were  *  unconscious,'  or  .whether  they  were  not  rather  states 
to  which  no  attention  had  been  paid,  and  of  whose  passage 
recollection  could  afterwards  find  no  vestiges.  Dugald 
Stewart  says :  t  "  The  connection  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  remarked  by  many  authors."  He  quotes 
Quintilian,  Locke,  and  Helvetius;  and  goes  on  at  great 
length  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  *  secondary  automa- 
tbm '  (see  above,  p.  114  ff.)  by  the  presence  of  a  mental  action 
grown  so  inattentive  as  to  preserve  no  memory  of  itsell 
In  our  chapter  on  Memory,  later  on,  the  point  will  come 
up  again. 

e)  Under  this  head,  the  shortening  of  reaction-time,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  of  Attention's  effects.  Since 
Wundt  has  probably  worked  over  the  subject  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  investigator  and  made  it  peculiarly 
his  own,  what  follows  had  better,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in 
his  words.  The  reader  will  remember  the  method  and  re- 
sults of  experimentation  on  *  reaction-time,'  as  given  in 
Chapter  III. 

The  facts  I  proceed  to  quote  may  also  be  taken  as  a 

supplement  to  that  chapter.     Wundt  writes : 

**  When  we  wait  with  strained  attention  for  a  stimuIuSf  it  will  oft^n 
happen  that  instead  of  registering  the  stimulus,  we  react  upon  some 
entirely  different  impression,— and  this  not  through  confounding  the 
one  with  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  at 
the  moment  of  making  the  movement  that  we  respond  to  the  wrong 
■timulus.    Sometimes  even,  though  not  so  often,  the  latter  may  be  an- 


*  Ck>mpare,  on  clearness  as  the  essential  fruit  of  attention,  Lotze's  Meta* 
physic,  g  278. 

t  Elements,  part  i.  chap.  n. 
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other  kind  of  senBation  allogcther,— one  may,  for  example,  in  expori^ 
menting  with  sound,  register  a  flash  of  light,  prodDced  either  hj- 
accident  or  deeiga.  We  cannot  well  oxplnin  these  results  otherwiM 
than  by  assuming  that  the  strain  of  the  allention  towards  the  impreft' 
■ion  we  e::peut  coexiets  with  a  preparatory  iniienation  of  the  motor 
'centre  tor  the  reaction,  which  tuncrvation  the  sligbteKt  shook  then 
suffices  to  turn  into  an  actual  dischnrge.  This  shock  may  be  given  by 
any  chance  impression,  even  by  one  to  which  we  never  intended  (i 
spond.  When  the  prepnrntnry  innervation  has  once  reached  this  pitch 
of  itHensity,  the  time  that  intervenos  between  the  stimulus  and  ths 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  react,  may  become  yanishingl^ 
small "  * 

"  The  perception  of  an  impression  is  facilitated  when  the  impres- 
Bion  is  preceded  by  a  warning  which  aunounoes  beforehand  that  it 
about  to  occur.  This  case  is  realized  whenever  several  stimuli  follow 
each  other  at  equal  intervals, — when,  e.g.  we  note  pendulum  moTemenIa 
by  the  eye,  or  pendulum-strokes  by  the  ear.  Each  single  stroke  forms 
here  the  signal  for  (he  next,  which  is  thus  met  by  a  fully  prepared  at- 
teation,  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  stimulus  to  be  perceived  ii 
preceded,  at  a  ccrt-ain  interval,  by  a  single  warning:  the  time  ii 
always  notably  shortened.  ...  I  have  made  comparative  obeerw 
tioDs  on  reaction-time  with  and  without  a  warning  Eignal.  The  im* 
preesioD  to  be  reacted  on  was  the  sound  made  by  the  droppiog  of  » 
ball  OD  the  board  of  the  '  drop  apparatus,'  ....  In  a  first  series  do 
warning  preceded  the  stroke  of  the  ball-  in  Ihe  second,  the  noise  i 
by  the  apparatus  in  liberating  the  ball  served  as  a  signal.  .  .  .  Hert 
are  the  averages  of  two  series  of  such  experiments  : 


Islght  or  Fal 

as  cm. 


(  No  warning 0.368 

\  Warning 0.076 

}  Mo  warning 0.868 

)  Warning 0.175 


Haul  Entir. 
O.OOl 
0.060 
0.038 

ooss 


18 


"...  In  a  long  series  of  experiments,  (the  interval  between  warn- 
ing and  stimulus  remaining  the  same)  the  reaction-time  grows  leea  and 
'ess,  and  it  is  possible  occasionally  to  reduce  it  to  a  vanishing  quantJif 
(a  few  thousandths  of  a  second),  to  lero,  or  even  to  a  negative  value.f 
....  The  only  ground  that  we  can  assign  for  this  phenomenon  is  tht 
preparation  (vorbereiteniie  Spannung)  of  the  nttftUion.  It  is  easy  to 
nnderstand  that  the  reaction-time  should  be  shortened  by  this  meanat 
bnt  that  it  should  sometimes  sink  to  xero  and  even  assume  o^atira 
nlues,  may  appear  surprising.  Nevertheless  this  latter  case  is  alsi 
flxplainod  by  what  happens  in  the  simple  reaction-time  experiments 
jiiAt  referred  to,  in  which,  "  when  the  strain  of  the  attention  haa  reached 

•Physiol.  Psych,.  3d  eA.  ir.  228. 

I  By  a  negaUve  value  of  Ibe  reaclion-tlme  Wundt  meani  the  MM  O 
(cactlTe  movement  occurring  btfort  Ilie  itimulua. 
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Hb  dfnuut^  the  moTement  we  stand  ready  to  execute  eeoapee  from  the 
eontrol  of  our  will,  aud  we  register  a  wrong  signal.  In  these  other  ex- 
periments, in  wnich  a  warning  foretells  the  moment  of  the  stimnlns,  it 
is  also  plidn  that  attention  accommodates  itself  so  exactly  to  the  lat- 
ter*s  reception  that  no  sooner  is  it  oidecsUtxHy  given  than  U  is  fuUy 
appereHwd^  and  with  th^  appsratption  the  motor  discharge  eoin- 
ddes.''* 

Usaallj,  when  the  Impression  is  fully  anticipated,  atten- 
tion prepares  the  motor  centres  so  completely  for  both 
stimulus  and  reaction  that  the  only  time  lost  is  that  of  the 
physiological  conduction  downwards.  But  even  this  inter- 
val may  disappear,  Le.  the  stimulus  and  reaction  may  be- 
come objectively  contemporaneous;  or  more  remarkable 
still,  the  reaction  may  be  discharged  before  the  stimulus  has 
actually  occiirred«t  Wundt,  as  we  saw  some  pages  back 
(p.  411),  explains  this  by  the  effort  of  the  mind  so  to  react 
that  we  may  feel  our  own  movement  and  the  signal  which 
prompts  it,  both  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  execution  of 
the  movement  must  precede  our  feeling  of  it,  so  it  must 
also  precede  the  stimulus,  if  that  and  our  movement  are  to 
be  felt  at  once. 

The  peculiar  theoretic  interest  of  these  experiments 
lies  in  their  showing  expectant  attention  and  sensation  to  be  ^ 
continuous  or  identical  processes^  since  they  may  have  identical 
motor  ^ects.  Although  other  exceptional  observations 
show  them  likewise  to  be  continuous  subjectivdy^  Wundt's 
experiments  do  not :  he  seems  never,  at  the  moment  of 
reacting  prematurely,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  real  stimulus  was  there. 

As  concentrated  attention  accelerates  perception,  so, 
conversely,  perception  of  a  stimulus  is  retarded  by  anything 
which  either  bojffles  or  distracts  the  attention  with  which  we 
await  it 

'*  If,  e.g.,  we  make  reactions  on  a  sound  in  such  a  way  that  weak 
and  strong  stimuli  irregularly  alternate  so  that  the  ohsenrer  can  never 
expect  a  determinate  strength  with  any  certainty,  the  reaction-time  for 
all  the  various  signals  is  increased,— and  so  is  the  average  error.    I 

*  Op.  oU.  n.  289. 

f  The  reader  must  not  suppose  this  phenomenon  to  be  of  frequent 
ooeurrence.  Experienced  observers,  like  Exner  and  Cattell,  deny  having 
met  with  it  in  thcdr  personal  experience. 
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append  two  examples.  ...  Id  Series  1  a  strong  and  a  weak  sound 
alMrnated  re^Urly,  so  that  the  intensit;  was  each  time  known  in  ad- 
vance.    In  II  they  came  irregularly. 

I.  Btguiar  AtlernaUon. 

ATerwce  Time.  Ateng«  Error.  Ko-otCi 

Strong  Bound 0.119'  0.010"  18 

WeakBound 0127"  0.013"  S 

11.  Irrtguiar  AltemitUon. 

Strong  Mund 0.169'  0.088"  • 

Weaksound 0298"  0.078"  15 

"Still  greater  is  the  increase  of  the  time  when,  unexpectedly  into  ■ 
aeries  of  strong  impressions,  a  weak  one  is  interpolated,  or  t*^  n 
In  this  way  I  have  soon  the  tirae  of  reaction  upon  a  sound  so  weak  i 
to  be  barely  perceived  rise  to  0.4"  or  0.5",  and  for  a  slrong  sound  uj 
0  35".  It  isalso  tnatterof  general  experience  that  a  stimulus  expected  ii 
a  general  way,  but  for  whose  intensity  attention  cannot  t>e  adapted  ti 
advance,  demands  a  longer  reaction- time.  In  such  cases  -  .  .  Ih(| 
reason  for  the  difference  can  only  lie  in  the  fact  that  wherever  a  preps- 
rotjon  of  the  attention  is  impossible,  the  time  of  both  perceptio 
volition  is  prolonged.  Perhaps  also  the  conspicuously  large  reaction- 
times  which  are  got  with  stimuli  so  faint  as  to  be  jnst  perceptible  may 
be  explained  by  the  attention  tending  always  to  adapt  itself  for  s 
thing  more  than  this  minimal  amount  of  stimulus,  so  that  a  state  ensnei 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  uaexpccted  stimuli.  .  .  .  Still 
more  than  by  previously  unknown  stimuli  is  the  rcaction-tinw 
prolonged  by  wholly  unexpected  impressions.  This  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally brought  about,  when  the  observer's  attention,  instead  of  being 
concentratod  on  the  coming  signal,  is  dispersed.  It  can  be  realifed 
purposely  by  suddenly  thrasting  into  a  long  series  of  equidistant 
stimuli  a  much  shorter  interval  which  the  observer  does  not  espeotp 
Tho  mental  effect  here  is  like  that  of  being  startled  ; — often  the  starilin| 
is  outwardly  visible.  The  time  of  reaction  may  then  easily  bo  length- 
ened to  one  quarter  of  a  second  with  strong  signals,  or  with  weak  o 
to  a  half-second.  Slighter,  hut  still  very  noticeable,  is  the  retardation 
when  the  experiment  is  so  arranged  that  the  observer,  ignorant  whethev, 
the  stimulus  is  to  be  an  impression  of  light,  sound,  or  touch,  cannot 
keep  his  attention  turned  (o  any  particular  sense-organ  in  advance. 
One  notices  then  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  unrest,  as  the  feeling  ot 
■train  which  accompanies  the  attention  keeps  vacillating  between  tha 
several  senses. 

"Complications  of  another  sort  arise  when  what  is  registered  is  aa 
impression  anticipate  both  in  point  of  quality  and  strength,  but  ■ 
oompanied  by  other  stimuli  which  make  the  concentration  of  the  atteo- 
tion  ■lifBcult.  The  reaction-lime  is  here  always  more  or  less  prolonged. 
The  .simplest  case  of  the  sort  is  where  a  momentary  impression  is  regis- 
tered in  the  midst  of  another,  and  continuous,  sensorial-stimnlatinn  of 
considerable  strength.     The  contiunoDs  stimulus  may  belong  ta  tbi 
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Mine  aenae  as  the  atimnliis  to  be  reacted  on,  or  to  another.  When  it  if 
of  the  aame  ^enae,  the  retardation  it  causes  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
distraction  of  the  attention  by  it,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
stimulus  to  be  reacted  on  stands  out  less  strongly  than  if  alone,  and 
practically  becomes  a  less  intense  sensation.  But  other  factors  in  reality 
are  present ;  for  we  find  the  reaction-time  more  prolonged  by  the  cou' 
oomitant  stimulation  when  the  stimulus  is  weak  than  when  it  is  strong 
I  made  experiments  in  which  the  principal  impression,  or  signal  for  re 
action,  was  a  bell-stroke  whose  strength  could  be  graduated  by  a  spring 
against  the  hammer  with  a  movable  counterpoise.  Each  set  of  obser* 
Tations  comprised  two  series ;  in  one  of  which  the  bell-stroke  was  regiS' 
tered  in  the  ordinary  way,  whilst  in  the  other  a  toothed  wheel  belong' 
ing  to  the  chronometric  apparatus  made  during  the  entire  experiment  a 
steady  noise  against  a  metal  spring.  In  one  half  of  the  latter  series  (A) 
the  bell-stroke  was  only  moderately  strong,  so  that  the  accompanying 
noise  diminished  it  considerably,  without,  however,  making  it  indistin- 
guishable. In  the  other  half  (B)  the  bell-sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be 
beard  with  perfect  distinctness  above  the  noise. 

No.  of 
Mean.    Mazimum.   lllninum.  Ezperimenta, 

A         I  Without  noise 0. 189       0.244        0. 156  21 

(BeU-stroke  \  ^^j^  ^^^ q  3^3      ^^^^        q  jgg  j^ 

moderate)  I 

B         r  Without  noise 0.158      0.206        0.188  20 

(Bell-stroke  \  ^y^  ^^^ ^3^3      q  gOS        0.140  19 

loud)      I 

'*  Since,  in  these  experiments,  the  sound  B  even  with  noise  made  a 
considerably  stronger  impression  than  the  sound  A  without,  we  must 
see  in  the  figurea  a  direct  influence  of  the  disturbing  noise  on  the  pro- 
oeas  of  reaction.  This  influence  is  freed  from  mixture  with  other  factors 
when  the  momentary  stimulus  and  the  concomitant  disturbance  appeal 
to  different  senses.  I  chose,  to  test  this,  sight  and  hearing.  The  mo- 
mentary signal  was  an  induction-spark  leaping  from  one  platinum  point 
to  another  against  a  dark  background.  The  steady  stimulation  was  the 
noise  above  described. 

Spark.  Mean.         Maximum.      Minimum.      No.  of  Ezpta. 

Without  noise 0.222  0.284  0.158  20 

With  noise 0.800  0.890  0.250  18 

'*  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  experiments  with  one  and  the  same 
aenae  the  relative  intensity  of  the  signal  is  always  depressed  [which  by 
itself  is  a  retarding  condition]  the  amount  of  retardation  in  these  last 
observations  makes  it  probable  that  the  disturbing  influence  upon  atten- 
Hon  is  greater  when  the  stimuli  are  disparate  than  wTien  they  belong 
to  the  same  sense.  One  does  not,  in  fact,  find  it  particularly  hard  to 
register  immediately,  when  the  bell  rings  in  the  midst  of  the  noise ;  but 
when  the  spark  is  the  signal  one  has  a  feeling  of  being  coerced,  as  one 
tarns  away  from  the  noiae  towards  it.    This  fact  is  immediately  con* 
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nected  wftb  otlier  properties  of  our  attentioa.  Th«  effort  of  tbe  latUR 
is  accompaaied  by  various  corporeal  sensations,  according  to  the  seni 
which  is  engaged.     Tbe  innervation  which  exists  during  the  effort  01 

attention  is  therefore  probably  a  different  one  tor  each  sense-organ." 

Wundt  then,  after  some  theoretica.1  remarkB  which  ^ 
need  not  quote  now,  gives  a  table  of  retardations,  aa  fol* 
lows: 

Retardation. 

1.  Unexpected  strength  of  impresBicu  : 

a)  Unexpectedly  strong  eound 0.073 

6)  Unexpectedly  weak  sound 0.171 

2.  Interference  by  like  stimulus  (sound  by  sound)  0.045 1 

3.  Interference  by  unlike  stimulus  (light  by  sound)  0.078 

It  seems  probable,  from  these  results  obtained  with  elOi 
mentary   processes   of  mind,  that  all  processes,  even  th« 
higher  ones  of  reminiscence,  reasoning,  etc.,  wheuever  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  them  instead  of  being  diffused 
-  and  languid,  are  thereby  more  rapidly  performed.^ 

Still  more  interesting  reaction-time  observations  have 
been  made  by  Miinsterberg.  The  reader  will  recollect  tbe 
fact  noted  in  Chapter  III  (p.  93)  that  reaction-time 
shorter  when  one  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  expected 
■  movement  than  when  one  concentrates  it  on  the  expected 
signal.  Herr  Miinsterberg  found  that  this  is  equally  tbi 
case  when  the  reaction  is  no  simple  reflex,  but  can  taki 
place  only  after  an  intellectual  operation.  In  a  series  of 
experiments  the  five  fingers  were  used  to  react  with,  and 


•  Op.  eit.  pp.  341-6. 

f  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Callell  <lllnd,  xi.  83)  fouod,  oa 
repeating  Wundt't  eiperimeols  with  a  dlsturbtog  noise  upon  two  pnctlaad 
obwirverB,  that  the  simple  react  loo -time  either  for  light  or  wund  \ 
hardly  pcrccpllbly  Inrreascd.  Making  Blrcmg  voluntary  conceulratlou  dl 
attenlioQ  ahortened  U  by  about  0,013  seconda  on  an  average  <p.  210), 
Performiog  mental  additions  wbiUi  waltiog  for  tbe  slimiilue  lengtheacd  | 
more  than  anything,  apparently.  For  olhor,  Icu  careful,  observalloM 
compare  Oberslelner,  In  Brnin,  t,  48&.  Csiiell'a  negative  resulla  show  b 
tar  loaie  peiaona  can  abBlmcl  iheir  altcnllon  from  alimuli  by  which  a 
era  would  be  disturbed.— A  Barlvls  (Versuche  Dber  die  Ablenkung  d.  AuA 
merluamlcelt,  Dorpat,  1889)  found  Ihat  a  ullmulus  to  one  eye  •omelli 
prevented,  somelintes  Improved,  tlic  perception  ot  a  qulckljr  enaoiof  r 
falnl  Blimulua  to  Ibe  other. 

tCf.  Wundt,  Phj'tioi.  Psych.,  lu  ed,  p,  794. 
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the  reacter  had  to  use  a  different  finger  according  as  the 
signal  was  of  one  sort  or  another.  Thus  when  a  word  in 
the  nominative  case  was  called  ont  he  nsed  the  thumb,  for 
the  dative  he  used  another  finger ;  similarly  adjectives, 
substantives,  pronouns,  numerals,  etc.,  or,  again,  towns, 
rivers,  beasts,  plants,  elements ;  or  poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losophers, etc.,  were  co-ordinated  each  with  its  finger,  so 
that  when  a  word  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes  was 
mentioned,  a  particular  finger  and  no  other  had  to  perform 
the  reaction.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  reac- 
tion consisted  in  the  utterance  of  a  word  in  answer  to  a 
question,  such  as  "  name  an  edible  fish,"  etc. ;  or  '*  name 
tiie  first  drama  of  Schiller,"  etc. ;  or  ''  which  is  greater, 
Hume  or  Kant?"  etc. ;  or  (first  naming  apples  and  cherries, 
and  several  other  fruits)  "  which  do  you  prefer,  apples  or 
cherries  ?"  etc. ;  or  "  which  is  Goethe's  finest  drama  ?"  etc. ; 
or  *'  which  letter  comes  the  later  in  the  alphabet,  the  letter 
L  or  the  first  letter  of  the  most  beautiful  tree  ?"  etc. ;  or 
"which  is  less,  15  or  20  minus  8  ?"  *  etc.  etc.  etc.  Even  in 
this  series  of  reactions  the  time  ivas  much  quicker  when  the 
reacter  turned  his  attention  in  advance  totvards  the  anstver  than 
when  he  turned  it  towards  the  question.  The  shorter  reaction- 
time  was  seldom  more  than  one  fifth  of  a  second;  the 
longer,  from  four  to  eight  times  as  long. 

To  understand  such  results,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  these  experiments  the  reacter  always  knew  in  advance 
in  a  general  way  the  hind  of  question  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive, and  consequently  the  sphere  within  which  his  possible 
answer  lay.t  In  turning  his  attention,  therefore,  from  the 
outset  towards  the  answer,  those  brain-processes  in  him 
which  were  connected  with  this  entire  *  sphere '  were  kept 
sub-excited,  and  the  question  could  then  discharge  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  lost  time  that  particular  answer  out  of 
the  *  sphere '  which  belonged  especially  to  it.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attention  was  kept  looking  towards  the  ques- 
tion exclusively  and  averted  from  the  possible  reply,  all 


*Bcitrftge  zur  Experimentellen  Psychologie,  Heft  i.  pp.  78-106  (1889). 

f  To  aaj  the  very  least,  he  always  brought  his  articulately  innovatloB 
eloM  to  the  discharging  puiot.  Herr  >[.  describes  a  tightening  of  the  h0td« 
muscles  as  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  attention  to  the  reply. 
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this  preliminary  sub-excitement  of  motor  tracts  f^ 
occur,  and  the  entire  process  of  answering  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  a/ter  the  question  was  heard.  No  wonder 
that  the  time  was  prolonged.  It  ia  a  beautiful  example  c~ 
the  summation  of  stimulations,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
expectant  attention,  even  when  not  very  strongly  focalized* 
will  prepare  the  motor  centres,  and  shorten  the  work  which 
a  stimulas  has  to  perform  on  them,  in  order  to  prodaoe  a 
given  effect  when  it  comes. 

THE  LKTIMATE  NATUBE  OF  THE  ATTENTIVE  PROOBSS. 

We  have  now  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  warrant  our 
considering  this  more  recondite  question.  And  two  pbysi* 
ological  processes,  of  which  we  have  got  a  glimpse,  imme< 
diately  suggest  themselves  as  possibly  forming  in  combinft- 
tion  a  complete  reply,     I  mean 

1,  The  accommodation  or  adjustment  of  Oie  sensory  or* 
gans;  and 

2.  The  anticipatory  preparation  froia  vAfhin  of  the  itUa^ 
tiotud  centres  concem&l  with  the  object  to  which  the  attetUioa  iJi 
paid, 

1.  The  sense-organs  and  the  bodily  muscles  which  faroc 
their  exercise  are  adjusted  most  energetically  in  sensorial! 
attention,  whether  immediate  and  refiex,  or  derived.  Bafe 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  even  intellectual 
attention,  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  sensible  object,  is  also 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  excitement  of  the  s 
organs  to  which  the  object  appeals.  The  preparation  of 
the  ideational  centres  exists,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
our  interest  in  the  object — be  it  sensible  or  ideal — is  d^ 
rived  from,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  other  interests, 
or  the  presence  of  other  objects,  in  the  mind.  It  exists  am 
well  when  the  attention  thus  derived  is  classed  as  passiva 
as  when  it  is  classed  as  voluntary.  So  that  on  the  whole 
we  may  confidently  conclude — since  in  mature  life  we  neveC 
attend  to  anything  without  our  interest  in  it  being  in  s 
degree  derived  from  its  connection  with  other  objects — tha^ 
the  two  processes  of  sensorial  adjustme^  and  ideational  p 
arcUion  probably  coexist  in  all  our  coTicrete  attetdive  acta. 
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The  two  points  must  now  be  proved  in  more  detaiL 
First,  as  respects  the  sensorial  adjustment. 

That  it  is  present  when  we  attend  to  sensible  things  is 
obyious.  When  we  look  or  listen  we  accommodate  our 
eyes  and  ears  involuntarily,  and  we  turn  our  head  and  body 
as  well ;  when  we  taste  or  smell  we  adjust  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  respiration  to  the  object ;  in  feeling  a  surface  we  move 
the  palpatory  organ  in  a  suitable  way ;  in  all  these  acts,  be- 
sides making  involuntary  muscular  contractions  of  a  pos- 
itive sort,  we  inhibit  others  which  might  interfere  with  the 
result — we  close  the  eyes  in  tasting,  suspend  the  respiration 
in  listening,  etc.  The  result  is  a  more  or  less  massive  or- 
ganic feeling  that  attention  is  going  on.  This  organic  feel- 
ing comes,  in  the  way  described  on  page  302,  to  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  objects  which  it  accompanies,  and 
regarded  as  peculiarly  ours,  whilst  the  objects  form  the  not- 
me.  We  treat  it  as  a  sense  of  our  oum  activity,  although 
it  comes  in  to  us  from  our  organs  after  they  are  accommo- 
dated, just  as  the  feeling  of  any  object  does.  Any  object, 
if  immediately  exciting,  causes  a  reflex  accommodation  of 
the  sense-organ,  and  this  has  two  results — ^first,  the  object's 
increase  in  clearness ;  and  second,  the  feeling  of  activity  in 
question.    Both  are  sensations  of  an  *  afferent '  sort 

But  in  intdUctuci  attention,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
(p.  300),  similar  feelings  of  activity  occur.  Fechner  was  tiie 
first,  I  believe,  to  analyze  these  feelings,  and  discriminate 
them  from  the  stronger  ones  just  named.     He  writes  : 

.  *'  When  we  transfer  the  attention  from  objects  of  one  sense  to  thos9 
of  another,  we  have  an  indescribable  feeling  (though  at  the  same  time 
one  perfectly  determinate,  and  reproducible  at  pleasure),  of  altered 
directicn  or  differently  localized  tension  {8pannung),  We  feel  a  strain 
forward  in  the  eyes,  one  directed  sidewise  in  the  ears,  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  our  attention,  and  changing  according  as  we  look  at  an 
object  carefully,  or  listen  to  something  attentively ;  and  we  speak  ac- 
cordingly of  straining  the  attention.  The  difference  is  most  plainly 
felt  when  the  attention  oscillates  rapidly  between  eye  and  ear ;  and  the 
feeling  localizes  itself  with  most  decided  difference  in  regard  to  the 
various  sense-organs,  according  as  we  wish  to  discriminate  a  thing  deli- 
cately by  touch,  taste,  or  smell. 

**  But  now  I  have,  when  I  try  to  vividly  recall  a  picture  of  memory 
or  fancy,  a  feeling  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  I  experience  when  I 
seek  to  apprehend  a  thing  keenly  by  eye  or  ear;  and  this  analogous  feelr 
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^H           ing  is  very  diBerenlly  localized.     Wtile  in  sharpest  posaible  attention  to 
^^1          real  objects  (as  well  as  to  after-images)  the  strain  is  plainly  forwards, 
^H           and  when  the  attantion  changes  from  one  sense  to  another  only  alters  its 
^^M          direction  between  the  several  ext<:rnal  Bense-organs,  leaving  the  rest  of 
^H           the  head  free  from  strain,  the  case  is  different  in  memory  or  fancy,  for 
^H           here  the  reeling  withdraws  entirely  from  the  external  sense-organs,  mA 
^H           seems  rather  to  take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  head  which  the  braia 
^H           fills  ;  if  I  wish,  for  example,  to  recall  a  place  or  person  it  will  arise  bo- 
^H           fore  me  with  vividness,  not  according  as  I  strain  my  attention  forwards, 
^H            but  rather  in  proportion  us  1,  so  to  speak,  retract  it  backwards."  * 
^1                In  myself  the  '  backward  retraction '  which  is  (elt  durinff 
^■l         attentdoQ  to  ideas  of  memory,  etc.,  aeems  to  be  principally 
^M          constituted  by  the  feeling  of  an  actual  rolling  outwards  and 
^M          upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  aa  occurs  in  sleep,  and  is  the 
^M          exact  opposite  of  their  beliavior  wheu  we  look  at  a  phyBical 
^1          thing.     I  have  already  spoken  of  this  feeling  on  page  300.f 

^m                  •  PaychophyBlk,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  47IMI, 

^H                  t  I  must  say  Ihat  I  am  wholly  udcodscIoub  of  the  peculiar  feelings  la 
^H           ihe  scalp  which  Pechncr  goes  on  to  describe.     "  The  fcding  of  straLned 
^H             attention  in  Ihe  dlScrent  scnsc-orgauB  seems  lo  be  only  a  muscular  one  pn- 
^H             duced  in  using  these  various  organs  by  settiug  in  motion,  by  asort  ot  reOeK 
^M           action,  the  muscles  which  belong  to  them.     One  can  nsk,  then,  with  whrt 
^H             panicular  muscular  coutraclion  the  seuse  ot  Blnilned  attention  \a  the  effort 
^H            to  recall  Gumethlag  Is  associated!    On  Ibis  question  my  own  feeling  glvei 
^H             me  a  decided  answer;  it  comes  to  me  distinctly,  not  as  a  sensation  of  tea. 
^H           sion  In  the  inside  of  the  head,  but  as  a  feeling  of  strain  and  contraction  la 
^m            the  scalp  with  a  pressure  from  wUhoul  inwards  over  the  whole  crantnm. 

^H            harmonises  very  well  with  the  Germau  popular  expression  den  Kejf  at- 
^H          tammeanehmen.  etc.,  etc.    In  a  former  illness,  In  which  I  oouM  not  endun 

^H           this  question,  the  muscles  of  Ihe  scalp,  especially  those  of  the  occfpul, 
^H           assumed  a  fairly  morbid  degree  of  sensibility  whenever  I  tried  to  think." 
^H           (JWJ.  pp.  490-4B1.)    In  an  early  writing  by  Professor  Mach,  after  apaUc- 

^H           sounds  Into  their  elements,  this  investlgalor  continues:  "It  is  more  than  a 
^H           figure  of  speech  when  one  says  that  we  '  search '  among  the  sounda     Tbh 
^H           hearkening  search  Is  very  observably  a  bodily  actlvliy,  just  like  Btteollva 
^H           lookbg  ii  the  case  of  the  eye.    It,  obeying  Ibc  drift  of  physiology,  w« 

^H           most  natural  to  seek  it  in  the  variable  lenslon  of  the  muscles  of  Ihe  ear. 
^H            Just  BO,  what  common  men  call  attentive  looking  reduces  itselt  mainly  to 
^H           accommodating  anil  setting  of  the  optic  axes.  .  .  .  Acconliug  to  this,  it 
^H            seems  to  me  a  very  plaiisllilc  view  thatquite  generally  Altunllon  has  Its  Mat 
^H           in  the  mechauism  of  the  boily.    If  nervous  work  is  iteing  done  through 
^H           certain  channels,  thai  by  Itself  is  a  mechanical  ground  tor  other  obannek 
B.          being  closed."    (Wien.  Sitzungsberichte,  Math.  Nalurw..  XLvm.  2.  »7. 

K^    im.) 
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The  reader  who  doubts  the  presence  of  these  organic  feel- 
ings is  requested  to  read  the  whole  of  that  passage  again. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  may  attend  to  an 
object  on  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  and  yet  not 
accommodate  the  eye  for  it  Teachers  thus  notice  the  acts 
of  children  in  the  school-room  at  whom  they  appear  not  to 
be  looking.  Women  in  general  train  their  peripheral  visual 
attention  more  than  men.  This  would  be  an  objection  to 
the  invariable  and  universcd  presence  of  movements  of  ad- 
justment as  ingredients  of  the  attentive  process.  Usually, 
as  is  well  known,  no  object  lying  in  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  field  of  vision  can  catch  our  attention  without  at  the 
same  time  '  catching  our  eye ' — that  is,  fatally  provoking 
such  movements  of  rotation  and  accommodation  as  will 
focus  its  image  on  the  fovea,  or  point  of  greatest  sensibility. 
Practice,  however,  enables  us,  tvith  effort,  to  attend  to  a 
marginal  object  whilst  keeping  the  eyes  immovable.  The 
object  under  these  circumstances  never  becomes  perfectly 
distinct — ^the  place  of  its  image  on  the  retina  makes  dis- 
tinctness impossible — but  (as  anyone  can  satisfy  himself  by 
trying)  we  become  more  vividly  conscious  of  it  than  we  were 
before  the  effort  was  made.  Helmholtz  states  the  fact  so 
strikingly  that  I  will  quote  his  observation  in  full.  He  was 
trying  to  combine  in  a  single  solid  percept  pairs  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures  illuminated  instantaneously  by  the  electric 
spark.  The  pictures  were  in  a  dark  box  which  the  spark 
from  time  to  time  lighted  up ;  ismd,  to  keep  the  eyes  from 
wandering  betweenwhiles,  a  pin-hole  was  pricked  through 
the  middle  of  each  picture,  through  which  the  light  of  the 
room  came,  so  that  each  eye  had  presented  to  it  during  the 
dark  intervals  a  single  bright  point.  With  parallel  optical 
axes  the  points  combined  into  a  single  image;  and  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  eyeballs  was  betrayed  by  this 
image  at  once  becoming  double.  Helmholtz  now  found 
that  simple  linear  figures  could,  when  the  eyes  were  thus 
kept  immovable,  be  perceived  as  solids  at  a  single  flash  of 
the  spark.  But  when  the  figures  were  complicated  photo- 
graphs, many  successive  flashes  were  required  to  grasp 
their  totality. 
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"  Now  it  is  interesting,"  he  says,  "  to  Gad  that,  altfaough  we  keep 
Bteodlly  flzating  the  pin-liolos  and  never  allow  their  combined  image  to 
break  into  two,  we  can,  nevertheless,  before  the  spark  comes,  keep  our 
attention  voluntarily  turned  to  any  particular  portion  we  please  of  the 
dark  field,  so  as  then,  wbeu  the  spark  comes,  to  receive  an  impression 
only  from  such  parts  of  the  pieture  as  lie  in  this  region.  In  this  respect, 
then,  our  attention  is  quite  independent  of  the  position  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  eyes,  and  of  any  known  alteration  in  these  organs;  and 
free  to  direct  itself  by  a  conscious  and  voluntary  effort  upon  any  selected 
portion  of  a  dark  aud  undifferenced  Held  of  view.  This  is  one  of  tbo 
most  important  observations  for  a  future  theory  of  attention."  • 
Hering,  however,  adds  the  followiDg  detail : 
"Whilst  attending  to  the  marginal  object  we  must  always,"  he  safg, 
"  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  object  directly  fiiated.  If  even  for  « 
lingle  instant  we  let  (he  latter  slip  out  of  our  mind,  our  eye  movea 
towards  the  former,  as  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  after-images 
produced,  or  by  tbe  muscular  souilds  heard.  The  case  is  then 
properly  to  be  called  one  of  translocation,  than  one  of  unusually  wide 
dispersion,  of  the  attention,  in  which  dispersion  the  largest  share  still 
fal^  upon  the  thing  directly  looked  at,"  t 

and  coDsequeutlj  directly  accommodated  for.  Accommodi 
tdou  exiats  here,  then,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  without  it 
we  should  lose  a  part  of  onr  sense  of  attentive  activity.  In 
fact,  the  strain  of  that  activity  (which  is  remarkably  great  in 
the  experiment)  is  due  in  part  to  unusually  strong  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  needed  to  keep  the  eyeballs  still,  which 
produce  unwonted  feelings  of  pressure  iu  those  organs. 

2.  But  if  the  peripheral  part  of  the  picture  in  this  ex- 
periment be  not  physically  accommodated  for,  what  is  meant 
by  its  sharing  our  attention?  What  happens  when  we 
'  distribute '  or  '  disperse  '  the  latter  upon  a  thing  for  which 
we  remain  unwilling  to  '  adjust '  ?  This  leads  us  to  that 
.-  second  feature  in  the  process,  the  '  ideationa}  preparaiion 
of  which  we  spoke.  The  effort  to  attend  to  the  marginal 
region  o/tke picture  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
^ort  to  form  aa  clear  an  idea  its  is  possible  of  what  is  thtrt 
portrayed.  The  idea  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  sensation 
aud  make  it  more  distinct.  It  comes  with  effort,  and  snob 
a  mode  of  coming  is  the  remaining  part  of  what  we  koow  u 

•  Physiol,  Opiik,  p,  741. 

f  Hertuann's  Uandbuch.  in.  I.  MB. 
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our  attention's  '  strain '  under  the  circumstances.  Let  us 
show  how  universally  present  in  our  acts  of  attention  this 
reinforcing  imagination,  this  inward  reproduction,  this  an- 
ticipatory thinking  of  the  thing  we  attend  to,  is. 

It  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  present  when  the  atten- 
tion is  of  the  intellectual  variety,  for  the  thing  attended  to 
then  19  nothing  but  an  idea,  an  inward  reproduction  or  con- 
ception. If  then  we  prove  ideal  construction  of  the  object 
to  be  present  in  sensorial  attention,  it  will  be  present  every- 
where. When,  however,  sensorial  attention  is  at  its  height, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  percept  comes  from 
without  and  how  much  from  within ;  but  if  we  find  that  the 
preparation  we  make  for  it  always  partly  consists  of  the 
creation  of  an  imaginary  duplicate  of  the  object  in  the  mind, 
which  shall  stand  ready  to  receive  the  outward  impression 
as  if  in  a  matrix,  that  will  be  quite  enough  to  establish  the 
point  in  dispute. 

In  Wundt*s  and  Exner*s  experiments  quoted  above,  the 
lying  in  wait  for  the  impressions,  and  the  preparation  to 
react,  consist  of  nothing  but  the  anticipatory  imagination 
of  what  the  impressions  or  the  reactions  are  to  be.  Where 
the  stimulus  is  unknown  and  the  reaction  undetermined, 
time  is  lost,  because  no  stable  image  can  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  formed  in  advance.  But  where  both  nature 
and  time  of  signal  and  reaction  are  foretold,  so  completely 
does  the  expectant  attention  consist  in  premonitory  imagina- 
tion that,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  341,  note,  373,  377),  it  may 
mimic  the  intensity  of  reality,  or  at  any  rate  produce 
reality's  motor  effects.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Wundt*s 
and  Exner's  pages  of  description  and  not  to  interpret  the 
*  Apperception  *  and  '  Spannung '  and  other  terms  as  equiva- 
lents of  imagination.  With  Wundt,  in  particular,  the  word 
Apperception  (which  he  sets  great  store  by)  is  quite  inter- 
changeable with  both  imagination  and  attention.  All  three 
are  names  for  the  excitement  from  within  of  ideational 
brain-centres,  for  which  Mr.  Lewes's  name  of  preperception 
seems  the  best  possible  designation. 

Where  the  impression  to  be  caught  is  very  weak,  the 
way  not  to  miss  it  is  to  sharpen  our  attention  for  it  by  pre- 
liminary contact  with  it  in  a  stronger  form. 
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"  If  we  wish  to  begin  to  observe  overtones,  it  is  advisable,  Jiut 
before  the  sound  which  is  to  be  analyzed.  U)  sound  very  softly  the  not« 
of  which  we  are  in  search,  .  .  .  The  piano  and  barmonium  are  well 
fitted  for  this  use,  as  both  give  overtones  that  are  strong.  Strike  upon 
the  piano  first  the  g'  [of  a  certain  musical  example  previously  given  in 
the  t«xt];  then,  when  its  vibrations  have  objectively  ceased,  strike 
powerfully  the  note  c,  in  whose  sound  g'  is  the  third  overtone,  and  keep 
your  attention  steadily  bent  upon  the  pitch  of  the  jnst  heard  g' ;  yon 
will  now  bear  this  tone  sounding  in  the  midst  of  the  e.  ...  If  yon 
place  the  resonator  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  overtone,  for  ex- 
ample g'  of  the  Bound  c,  against  yonr  ear,  and  then  make  the  note  e 
sound,  you  will  hear  g'  much  strengthened  by  the  resonator,  .  .  .  Thia 
strengthening  by  the  resonator  can  bo  used  to  make  the  naked  ear 
attentive  to  the  sound  which  it  is  to  catch.  For  when  the  reeonator 
is  gradually  removed,  the  g'  grows  weaker ;  but  the  attention,  once 
directed  to  it,  holds  it  now  more  easily  fast,  and  the  observer  hears  the 
tone  g'  now  in  the  natural  unaltered  sound  of  the  note  with  his  unaided 
ear,"" 

Wundt,  commenting  on  eiperiences  of  this  sort,  says 
that 

"  on  carefully  observing,  one  will  always  find  that  one  tries  firat  to 
recall  the  image  in  memory  of  the  tone  to  be  heard,  and  that  then  one 
hears  it  in  the  total  sound.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  weak  or 
fugitive  visual  impressions.  Illuminate  a  drawing  by  electric  sparks 
separated  by  considerable  intervals,  and  after  the  first,  and  often  after 
the  second  and  third  spark,  hardly  anything  will  be  recognized.  But 
the  confused  image  is  held  fast  in  memory  ;  each  snccessive  illumination 
completes  it ;  and  so  at  last  we  attain  to  a  clearer  perception.  The 
primary  motive  to  this  inward  activity  proceeds  usually  from  the  oat«r 
impression  itself.  We  hear  a  sound  in  which,  from  certain  asaociatioRS. 
we  suspect  a  certain  overtone  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  recall  the  overtone 
in  memory  ;  and  Qnally  we  catch  it  in  the  sound  we  hear.  Or  perhapa 
we  see  some  mineral  substance  we  have  met  before  ;  the  impression 
awakens  Ihe  memory-image,  which  again  more  or  less  completely  melts 
with  the  impression  itself.  In  this  way  every  idea  takes  a  certain  time 
to  penetrate  to  the  focus  of  consciousness.  And  during  this  time  ve 
always  find  in  ourselves  the  peculiar  ftfUng  of  attention.  .  .  .  Tlie 
phenomena  show  that  an  adaptationot  attention  to  the  impression  taktt 
place.  The  surprise  which  unexpected  imprcssious  give  us  is  due  essen- 
tially to  the  fact  that  our  attention,  at  the  moment  when  the  impreesioo 
occurs,  is  not  accommodated  for  it.  The  accommodation  itself  is  of  Uie 
double  sort,  relating  as  it  does  to  the  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  qoalitj 
of  the  stimulus.     Different  qualities  of  impression  require  dispantt« 


*  HelmboltK :  Toaempfiudiuigen. 
re  also  pp.  80-11. 
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adaptations.  And  we  remark  that  our  feeling  of  the  strain  of  our 
inward  attentiveness  increases  with  every  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  impressions  on  whose  perception  we  are  intent."  * 

The  natural  way  of  conceiving  all  this  is  under  the  sjm- 
^bolic  form  of  a  brain-cell  played  upon  from  two  directions. 
^  Whilst  the  object  excites  it  from  without,  other  brain-cells, 
or  perhaps  spiritual  forces,  arouse  it  from  within.  The  latter 
influence  is  the  'adaptation  of  the  attention.*  The  jjlenary 
energy  of  the  hraivrcell  demands  the  co-operation  of  both  foe- 
tors :  not  when  merely  present,  but  when  both  present  and 
attended  to,  is  the  object  fully  perceived. 

A  few  additional  experiences  vnll  now  be  perfectly  clear. 
Helmholtz,  for  instance,  adds  this  observation  to  the  pas- 
•  sage  we  quoted  a  while  ago  concerning  the  stereoscopic 
pictures  lit  by  the  electric  spark. 

'*  These  experiments,"  he  says,  **  are  interesting  as  regards  the  part 
which  attention  plays  in  the  matter  of  double  images.  .  .  .  For  in 
pictures  so  simple  that  it  is  relatively  difficult  for  me  to  see  them  double, 
I  can  succeed  in  seeing  them  double,  even  when  the  illumination  is  only 
instantaneous,  the  moment  I  strive  to  imagine  in  a  lively  xjoay  how 
they  ought  then  to  look.  The  influence  of  attention  is  here  pure ;  for 
all  eye  movements  are  shutout."! 

In  another  place  %  the  same  writer  says : 

'*  When  I  have  before  my  eyes  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  drawings  which 
are  hard  to  combine,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  lines  and  points  that 
correspond,  to  cover  each  other,  and  with  every  little  motion  of  the  eyes 
they  glide  apart.  But  if  I  chance  to  gain  a  lively  mental  image  {An- 
schauungthUd)  of  the  represented  solid  form  (a  thing  that  often  occurs 
by  lucky  chance),  I  then  move  my  two  eyes  with  perfect  certainty  over 
the  flgpire  without  the  picture  separating  again." 

Again,  writing  of  retinal  rivalry,  Helmholtz  says : 

''It  is  not  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  sensations,  but  depends 
on  our  fixing  or  failing  to  fix  the  attention.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  phenomenon  so  well  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  causes  which  are 
capable  of  determining  the  attention.  It  is  not  enough  to  form  the 
conscious  intention  of  seeing  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other ; 
we  must  form  as  clear  a  notion  as  possible  of  what  we  expect  to  see. 
Then  it  will  actually  appear,'*^  § 

♦  Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  209. 

t  Physiol.  Optik,  741.  J  P.  728. 

§  Popular  Scientific  Lectures.  £ng.  Trans.,  p.  396. 
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In  figures  37  and  38,  where  the  result  is  ambignona, 
ire  can  make  the  cbauge  from  one  apparent  form  to 
the  other  b;  imagining  strongly  in  advance  the  form  we 
witih  to  see.  Similarly  in  those  puzzles  where  certain  lines 
in  a  picture  form  by  their  combination  an  object  that  has 
no  connection  with  what  the  pictare  ostensibly  represents ; 
or  indeed  in  every  case  where  an  object  is  inconspicuous 
ftnd  hard  to  discern  from  the  background ;  we  may  not  be 


P 


r 
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sble  to  see  it  for  a  long  time ;  bnt,  liaving  once  seen  it,  we 
can  attend  to  it  again  whenever  we  like,  on  account  of  the 
mental  duplicate  of  it  which  our  imagination  now  bears.  Id 
the  meaningless  Frencli  words  'paa de  lien  Rhune  que  nout' 
who  can  recognize  immediately  the  English  'paddle  your 
own  canoe'?*  But  who  that  has  once  noticed  the  identity 
can  fail  to  have  it  arrest  his  attention  again  ?  When  watch- 
ing for  the  distant  clock  to  strike,  our  mind  ia  so  filled  with 
its  image  that  at  every  moment  we  think  we  hear  the  longed- 
for  or  dreaded  sound.  So  of  an  awaited  footstep.  Every 
stir  in  the  wood  is  for  the  hunter  his  game ;  for  the  fugi- 
tive his  pursuers.  Every  bonnet  in  the  street  is  moment- 
arily taken  by  the  lover  to  enshroud  the  head  of  his  idoL 
The  image  in  the  mind  is  the  attention;  the  preperceytton, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  calls  it,  is  half  of  the  perception  of  the  looked- 
for  thiug.t 

"  BImilftrly  in  tbo  nnct  which  some  one  tried  to  puzzle  i 
Othtr  daj:  "Ou^n'i  btnu  dit,  ^imboldil.  nid  a  bean  dil  ellef" 

1 1  csnDOt  refrain  Imm  rcfiTriug  in  n  nolc  la  hu  ndditiouM 
InBUuced  bf  LoUc  la  liU  M«dixlnf>che  Psf  chologle,  ^  431,  allhoiigh  I 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  have  no  eyes  but  for  those 
aspects  of  things  which  they  have  already  been  tanght  to 
discern.  Any  one  of  us  can  notice  a  phenomenon  after  it 
has  once  been  pointed  out,  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
could  ever  have  discovered  for  himself.  Even  in  poetry 
and  the  arts,  some  one  has  to  come  and  tell  us  what  aspects 
we  may  single  out,  and  what  effects  we  may  admire,  before 
our  sBsthetic  nature  can  *  dilate '  to  its  full  extent  and  never 
'with  the  wrong  emotion.'  In  kindergarten  instruction  one 
of  the  exercises  is  to  make  the  children  see  how  many 
features  they  can  point  out  in  such  an  object  as  a  flower  or 


not  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  fatigue  of  the  sense-organ,  which  ho 
gives.  "In  quietly  lying  and  contemplating  a  wall-paper  pattern,  some- 
times it  is  the  ground,  sometimes  the  design,  which  is  clearer  and  conse- 
quently comes  nearer.  .  .  .  Arahesques  of  monochromic  many-convoluted 
lines  now  strike  us  as  composed  of  one,  now  of  another  connected  linear 
system,  and  all  without  any  intention  on  our  part  [This  Is  beautifully 
seen  in  Moorish  patterns ;  but  a  simple  diagram  like  Fig.  89  also  shows  it 
well.  We  see  it  sometimes  as  two 
large  triangles  superposed,  some- 
times as  a  hexagon  with  angles 
spanning  its  sides,  sometimes  as  six 
small  triangles  stuck  together  at 
their  comers.]  .  .  .  Often  it  hap- 
pens in  revery  that  when  we  stare 
at  a  picture,  suddenly  some  one  of 
its  features  will  be  lit  up  with  es- 
pecial clearness,  although  neither 
its  optical  character  nor  its  mean- 
ing discloses  any  motive  for  such 
an  arousal  of  the  attention.  .  .  . 
To  one  in  process  of  becoming 
drowsy  the  surroundings  alter- 
nately fade  into  darkness  and 
abruptly  brighten  up.  The  talk  of 
the  bystanders  seems  now  to  come 
from  indefinite  distances:  but  at  the  next  moment  it  startles  us  by 
its  threateniniir  loudness  at  our  very  ear,"  etc.  These  variations,  which 
everyone  will  have  noticed,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  easily  explicable  by  the 
very  unstable  equilibrium  of  our  ideational  centres,  of  which  constant 
change  is  the  law.  We  eoneeine  one  set  of  lines  as  object,  the  other  as 
background,  and  forthwith  the  first  set  becomes  the  set  we  9ee.  There 
need  be  no  logical  motive  for  the  conceptual  change,  the  irradiations  of 
brain-tracts  by  each  other,  according  to  accidents  of  nutrition, '  like  sparks 
in  bumt-up  paper,'  suflQce.  The  changes  during  drowsiness  are  still  mors 
obviously  due  to  this  cause. 
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a  stuffed  bird.  They  readily  name  the  featorea  they  1e3 
already,  such  aa  leaves,  tail,  bill,  feet.  But  they  may  look 
for  hours  without  distinguishing  nostrils,  claws,  scales,  etc., 
until  their  atteotion  is  called  to  these  details;  thereafter, 
however,  they  see  them  every  time.  In  short,  the  (yidy 
things  which  h*  covimonJy  see  are  those  which  we  preperceivt. 
and  the  only  things  which  we  preperceive  are  those  which 
have  been  labelled  for  us,  and  the  labels  stamped  into  our 
mind.  If  we  lost  our  stock  of  labels  we  should  be  intellect- 
ually lost  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 

Organic  adjustment,  then,  and  ideational  preparation  or 
pre  perception  are  concerned  in  all  attentive  acts.  An  interest- 
ing theory  is  defended  by  no  less  authorities  than  Professors 
Bain  •  and  Eibot,t  and  still  more  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  N. 
Lange,:^  who  will  have  it  that  the  ideational  preparation 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  muscular  adj'jLstment,  so  that  the 
/  latter  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the  attentive  process 
throughout  This  at  least  is  what  tlie  theory  of  these 
anthors  practically  amounts  to,  though  the  former  two  do 
not  state  it  in  just  these  terms.  The  proof  consists  in  the 
exhibition  of  cases  of  intellectual  attention  which  organic 
adjustment  accompanies,  or  of  objects  in  thinking  which  we 
have  to  execute  a  movement.  Thus  Lauge  says  that  when 
he  tries  to  imagine  a  certain  colored  circle,  he  finds  himself 
first  making  with  his  eyes  the  movement  to  which  the  circle 
corresponds,  and  then  imagining  the  color,  etc.,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  movement. 

"Let  my  reader,"  he  adds,  "cloee  his  eyesnnd  tliink  of  annt«nded 
object,  for  inBtance  a  pencil.  He  will  easily  notice  that  he  first  malces 
a  slight  movement  [of  the  ey«8)  corresponding  to  the  straight  line,  and 
that  he  often  gets  a  weak  feeling  of  innervation  of  the  hand  as  if  loach- 
lug  the  pencil's  Burfaco.  So,  in  thinking  of  a  eertain  soand,  we  tarn 
towards  its  direction  or  repeat  mnscalarly  Vs  rhythm,  or  ortioalate  ao 
fmiUition  of  it."g 


•  The  Etnollona  and  the  Will,  3d  ed  p  B70. 
t  Psychologic  de  VAtlention  (I889I,  p.  32  11. 
}  PhiloBophische  Studien,  iv,  413  B. 

%  See  Lnoge,  loe.  eit.  p,  417.  for  iiuolber  proof  of  btfvlew,  drawn  fma 
the  phenomeDOD  of  retinal  ilT&lrf. 
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Bat  it  is  one  tiling  to  point  out  the  presence  of  muscn- 
I  lar  oontraotions  as  constant  concomitants  of  our  thonghts, 
and  another  thing  to  say,  with  Herr  Lange,  that  thought  is 
madepoasible  by  muscular  contraction  alone.  It  may  well 
be  that  where  the  object  of  thought  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  perceived  by  movement  and  another  not,  the  part  per- 
ceived by  movement  is  habitually  called  up  first  and  fixed 
in  the  mind  by  the  movement's  execution,  whilst  the  other 
part  comes  secondarily  as  the  movement's  mere  associate. 
But  even  were  this  the  rule  with  all  men  (which  I  doubt  *), 
it  would  only  be  a  practical  habit,  not  an  ultimate  necessity. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we  shall  learn  that  movements 
themselves  are  results  of  images  coming  before  the  mind, 
images  sometimes  of  feelings  in  the  moving  part,  some- 
times of  the  movement's  effects  on  eye  and  ear,  and  some- 
times (if  the  movement  be  originally  reflex  or  instinctive), 
of  its  natural  stimulus  or  exciting  cause.  It  is,  in  truth, 
contrary  to  all  wider  and  deeper  analogies  to  deny  that  any 
quality  of  feeling  whatever  can  directly  rise  up  in  the  form 
of  an  idea,  and  to  assert  that  only  ideas  of  movement  can 
call  other  ideas  to  the  mind. 

So  much  for  adjustment  and  preperception.    The  only 
» third  process  I  can  think  of  as  always  present  is  the  inhibi- 
tion of  irrelevant  movements  and  ideas.    This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  feature  incidental  to  voluntary  attention  rather 
than  the  essential  feature  of  attention  at  large,t  and  need 

*  Many  of  my  students  have  at  my  request  experimented  with  imagined 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  syllables,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  can  see 
them  inwardly  as  total  colored  pictures  without  following  their  outlines 
with  the  eye.  I  am  myself  a  bad  visualizer,  and  make  movements  all  the 
while. — M.  L.  Marillier,  in  an  article  of  eminent  introspective  power  which 
appeared  after  my  text  was  written  (Remarques  sur  le  M6canisme  de  TAt* 
tention,  in  Revue  Philosophique,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  566),  has  contended  against 
Ribot  and  others  for  the  non-dependence  of  sensory  upon  motor  images  In 
their  relations  to  attention.    I  am  glad  to  cite  him  as  an  ally. 

t  Drs.  Ferrier  (Functions  of  the  Brain,  §§  101^-8)  and  Obersteiner  (Brain, 
I,  489  ff.)  treat  it  as  the  essential  feature.  The  author  whose  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  is  Prof.  G.  E. 
Mdller,  whose  little  work  Zur  Tbeorie  der  sinnlichen  Aufmerksamkeit, 
Inauguraldissertation,  Leipzig,  Edelroann  (1874?),  is  for  learning  and 
acuteness  a  model  of  what  a  monograph  sliould  be.  1  should  like  to  have 
quoted  from  it,  but  the  Germanism  of  its  composition  makes  quotation  quite 
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not  concern  ns  particularly  now.  Noting  merely  the  inti- 
mate  connection  which  our  account  so  far  establishes  be- 
tween attention,  on  the  one  hand,  and  imagination,  discrim- 
ination, and  memory,  on  the  other,  let  ns  draw  a  couple  of 
practical  inferences,  and  then  pass  to  the  more  speculative 
problem  that  remains. 

The  practical  inierences  are  pedagogic.  First,  lo 
atrfngthen  attenfioji.  in  children  who  care  nothing  for  the  sub- 
ject they  are  studying  and  let  their  wits  go  wool-gathering. 
The  interest  here  must  be  'derived'  from  something  that 
the  teacher  associates  with  the  task,  a  reward  or  a  paniBh- 
ment  if  nothing  less  external  comes  to  mind.  Prof.  Bibot 
says: 

"  A  child  refuses  to  read;  be  is  incapable  of  keeping  his  mind  fixed 
on  the  letters,  which  have  no  Attraction  for  him;  but  he  looks  with  avid- 
ity upon  the  pictures  contained  in  a  book.  '  What  do  the;  mean  t '  h« 
asks.  Tba  father  replies;  "  When  you  can  read,  the  book  will  tell  yon." 
After  several  colloquies  like  this,  the  child  resigns  himself  and  f^  to 
work,  first  slackly,  then  the  habit  grows,  and  finally  he  shows  an  ardor 
which  has  to  be  restrained.  This  is  a  case  of  the  genesis  of  voluntary 
attention.  An  artificial  and  indirect  desire  haR  to  be  grafted  on  a  natu- 
ral and  direct  one.  Reading  has  no  immediate  nttraetiveness,  but  it 
has  a  borrowed  one,  and  that  is  enough.  The  child  is  caught  in  tha 
wheelwork,  the  first  step  is  made." 

I  take  another  example,  from  M.  B.  Perez :  * 

"A  child  of  six  years,  habitually  prone  to  mind- wandering,  sat 
down  one  day  to  the  piano  of  bis  own  accord  to  repeat  an  air  by  which 
hia  mother  had  been  charmed.  His  exercises  lasted  an  hoar.  The 
same  child  at  the  age  of  seven,  seeing  liis  brother  busy  with  tasks  ia 
vacation,  wentandsat  at  his  father's  desk.  '  What  are  you  doing  there!' 
his  nurse  said,  surprised  at  so  finding  him.  'I  am,' said  the  child, 
'learning  a  page  of  German;  it  isn't  very  amusing,  but  it  is  for  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  mamma.'  " 

Here,  again,  a  birth  of  voluntary  attention,  grafted  this 
time  on  a  sympathetic  instead  of  a  selfish  sentiment  liks 
that  of  the  first  example.     The  piano,  the  German,  awaken 

Imponiblc.  See  also  G.  H.  Lewes.  Problema  of  Life  and  Hind,  8d  SeriM, 
Prob,  8,  chap.  10.  Q  H.  Schneider.  Der  menspbliclie  Wille,  3M  ff.,  801 
a,;  C.  Slumpr  Tonpsycbologle,  i.  67-75,  W.  B,  Carpenter;  Mental  Phyal- 
otogy.  cbap.  3 :  Cappie  in  '  Bralu,'  July  1686  ( by persmla- theory) ;  J.  Sully 
Id  -Brain,'  Oct.  1890. 

*  L'Eofjuil  de  troll  i  sept  Am,  p.  108. 
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no  spontaneous  attention ;  but  they  arouse  and  maintain  it 
by  borrowing  a  force  from  elsewhere.* 

Second,  take  that  mind- wandering  which  at  a  later  age 
may  trouble  us  tdhUat  reading  or  listening  to  a  discourse,  U 
attention  be  the  reproduction  of  the  sensation  from  within, 
the  habit  of  reading  not  merely  with  the  eye,  and  of  listen- 
ing not  merely  with  the  ear,  but  of  articulating  to  one's  self 
the  words  seen  or  heard,  ought  to  deepen  one's  attention  to 
the  latter.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  I  can 
keep  my  wandering  mind  a  great  deal  more  closely  upon  a 
conversation  or  a  lecture  if  I  actively  re-echo  to  myself  the 
words  than  if  I  simply  hear  them ;  and  I  find  a  number  of 
my  students  who  report  benefit  from  voluntarily  adopting 
a  similar  course,  t 

Second,  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  engage  the  attention  of  Ms 
doss  must  knit  his  novelties  on  to  things  of  which  they  already 
have  preperceptions.  The  old  and  familiar  is  readily  at- 
tended to  by  the  mind  and  helps  to  hold  in  turn  the  new, 
forming,  in  Herbartian  phraseology,  an  *  Apperceptions^ 
masse '  for  it  Of  course  it  is  in  every  case  a  very  delicate 
problem  to  know  what  '  Apperceptionsmasse '  to  use. 
Psychology  can  only  lay  down  the  general  rule. 

IS  VOLinrFABT  ATTHnrnON  a  BIBSULTANT   OB  a  FOBOBf 

When,  a  few  pages  back,  I  symbolized  the  *  ideational 
preparation'  element  in  attention  by  a  brain-cell  played 
upon  from  within,  I  added  '  by  other  brain-cells,  or  by 
some  spiritual  force,'  without  deciding  which.  The  ques- 
tion 'which?'  is  one  of  those  central  psychologic  mys- 
teries which  part  the  schools.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
turnings  of  our  attention  form  the  nucleus  of  our  inner 
self;  when  we  see  (as  in  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we 
shall  see)  that  volition  is  nothing  but  attention ;  when  we 
believe  that  our  autonomy  in  the  midst  of  nature  depends 
on  our  not  being  pure  effect,  but  a  cause, — 

Principium  quoddam  qwdfaUfoBdera  rumpat. 
Ex  inflnUo  ne  eatuam  eau$a  $eqwUur — 

*  Psychologie  de  rAttention,  p.  68. 

f  Repetition  of  this  sort  does  not  confer  intelligenee  of  what  is  said,  it  only 
keeps  the  mind  from  wandering  into  other  channels.  The  intelligence 
sometimes  comes  in  beats,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  sentences,  or  in  the 
midst  of  words  which  were  mere  words  until  then.    See  above,  p.  381. 
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we  must  admit  that  the  question  whether  att^Qtion  involve 
such  a  principle  of  spiritual  activity  or  not  is  metapLjaical 
as  well  as  psychological,  and  ia  well  worthy  of  all  the  pains 
we  can  bestow  on  its  solution.  It  is  in  fact  the  pivotal 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  very  hinge  on  which  our 
picture  of  the  world  shall  swing  from  materialism,  fatalism, 
monism,  towards  spiritualism,  freedom,  pluralism, — or 
the  other  way. 

It  goes  back  to  the  automaton -theory.  If  feeling  is  an 
inert  accompaniment,  then  of  course  the  brain-cell  can  be 
played  upon  only  by  other  brain-cells,  and  the  attention 
which  we  give  at  any  time  to  any  subject,  whether  in  the 
form  of  sensory  adaptation  or  of  '  preperception,'  is  the 
fatally  predetermined  effect  of  exclusively  material  laws. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  which  coexists  with  the 
brain-cells'  activity  reacts  dynamically  upon  that  activity, 
furthering  or  checking  it,  then  the  attention  is  in  part,  at 
least,  a  cause.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  of  course, 
that  this  reactive  feeling  should  be  '  free '  in  the  sense  o( 
having  its  amount  and  direction  undetermined  in  advance, 
for  it  might  very  well  be  predetermined  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars. If  it  were  so,  our  attention  would  not  be  -ma- 
terioRy  determined,  nor  yet  would  it  be  'free'  in  the 
se^se  of  beiug  spontaneous  or  unpredictable  in  advance. 
The  question  is  of  course  a  purely  speculative  one,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  objectively  ascertaining  whether  our  feel 
ings  react  on  our  nerve-processes  or  not ;  and  those  who 
answer  the  question  in  either  way  do  so  in  consequence 
of  general  analogies  and  presumptions  drawn  from  other 
fields.  As  mere  conceplions,  the  effect-theory  and  the  cause- 
theory  of  attention  are  equally  clear ;  and  wlioever  affirmi 
either  conception  to  be  true  must  do  so  on  metaphysical  or 
universal  rather  than  on  scientihc  or  particular  grounds. 

As  regards  immediate  sensorUd  aitenlion  hardly  any  one 
is  tempted  to  regard   it  as  anything  but  an  effeci*     We 


"  The  reader  will  please  obatrve  timl  I  am  saying  all  Ihsl  usd  pom 
be  Mid  Id  favor  ot  tfae  e fleet -tbt-ory.  since.  incliDing  m  1  do  mjself  to  I 
cauMj-tbeory,  I  do  ool  waot  to  undervalue  tbe  eneniy.  As  a  nutter 
tnot.  one  might  begin  to  lake  nuc's  stnud  ngalDsl  Uie  effect  tbeory 
Ibe  outaet,  with  the  ptteuomeDOD  of  imiuedlaie  sausorial  atteutlon.    Oaa 
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are  *  evolved  'so  as  to  respond  to  special  stimuli  by  special 
accommodative  acts  which  produce  clear  perceptions  on 
the  one  hand  in  us,  and  on  the  other  hand  such  feelings  of 
inner  activity  as  were  above  described.  The  accommoda* 
tion  and  the  resultant  feeling  are  the  attention.  We  don't 
bestow  it,  the  object  draws  it  from  us.  The  object  has  the 
initiative,  not  the  mind. 

Derived  attention,  where  there  is  no  vciuntary  effort,  seems 
also  most  pUmsiMy  to  he  a  mere  effect.  The  object  again 
takes  the  initiative  and  draws  our  attention  to  itself,  not 
by  reason  of  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  it  is 
connected  with  some  other  interesting  thing.  Its  brain- 
process  is  connected  with  another  that  is  either  excited,  or 
tending  to  be  excited,  and  the  liability  to  share  the  excite- 
ment and  become  aroused  is  the  liability  to  'preperception* 
in  which  the  attention  consists.  If  I  have  received  an 
insult,  I  may  not  be  actively  thinking  of  it  all  the  time,  yet 
the  thought  of  it  is  in  such  a  state  of  heightened  irrita- 
bility, that  the  place  where  I  received  it  or  the  man  who 
inflicted  it  cannot  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  my 
attention  bounding,  as  it  were,  in  that  direction,  as  the  im- 
agination of  the  whole  transaction  revives.  Where  such  a 
stirring-up  occurs,  organic  adjustment  must  exist  as  well, 
and  the  ideas  must  innervate  to  some  degree  the  muscles. 
Thus  the  whole  process  of  involuntary  derived  attention  is 

might  say  that  attention  causes  the  movements  of  adjustment  of  the  eyes, 
for  example,  and  is  not  merely  their  effect.  Hering  writes  most  emphati- 
cally to  this  effect :  "  The  movements  from  one  point  of  fixation  to  another 
are  occasioned  and  regulated  by  the  changes  of  place  of  the  attention. 
When  an  object,  seen  at  first  indirectly,  draws  our  attention  to  itself,  the 
corresponding  movement  of  the  eye  follows  without  further  ado,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  attention's  migration  and  of  our  effort  to  make  the  object 
distinct.  The  wandering  of  the  attention  entails  that  of  the  fixation  point. 
Before  its  movement  begins,  its  goal  is  already  in  consciousness  and 
grasped  by  the  attention,  and  the  location  of  this  spot  in  the  total  space 
■een  is  what  determines  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  movement  of  the 
eye."  (Hermann's  Ilandbiich,  p.  534.)  I  do  not  here  insist  on  this,  because 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  attention  or  the  movement  comes  lirst  (Her- 
iog's  reasons,  pp.  585-6,  also  544-6,  seem  to  me  ambiguous),  and  because, 
even  if  the  attention  to  the  object  docs  come  first,  it  may  be  a  more  effect  of 
stimulus  and  association.  Mach's  theory  that  the  mU  to  look  is  the  space' 
feeling  itaeff  may  be  compared  with  Bering's  in  this  place.  See  Mach^f 
Beitrftge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen  (1886),  pp.  55  ff. 
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accooDted  for  if  we  grant  thjit  tbere  is  somethiDg  interest* 
ing  enough  to  arouse  and  fix  the  thought  of  whatever  may 
be  connected  with  it.  This  fixing  is  the  attention  ;  and  it 
carries  with  it  a  vague  sense  of  activity  going  on,  and  of 
acquiescence,  furtherance,  and  adoption,  which  makea  us 
feel  the  activity  to  be  our  own. 

This  reinforcement  of  ideas  and  impressions  by  the  pre- 
existing contents  of  the  mind  was  what  Herbart  had 
mind  when  he  gave  the  name  of  appervej^ive  attention  to  the 
variety  we  describe.  We  easily  see  now  why  the  lover's  tap 
should  be  heard — it  finds  a  nerve-centre  half  ready  in  ad- 
vance to  explode.  We  see  how  we  can  attend  to  a  com' 
paniou's  voice  in  the  midst  of  noises  which  pass  unuotiod 
though  objectively  much  louder  than  the  words  we  hear. 
Each  word  is  dovlly  awakened ;  ouce  from  without  by  the 
lips  of  the  tallcer,  but  already  before  that  from  within  bj 
the  premonitory  processes  irradiating  from  the  previous 
vords,  and  by  the  dim  arousal  of  all  processes  that  are 
connected  with  the  '  tr>pic  '  of  the  talk.  The  irrelevant 
noises,  on  the  other  hand,  are  awakened  only  ouce.  They 
form  an  uncomiected  train.  The  boys  at  school,  inatten- 
tive to  the  teacher  except  when  he  begins  an  anecdote,  and 
then  all  pricking  up  their  ears,  are  as  easily  explained. 
The  words  of  the  anecdote  shoot  into  association  with  ex- 
citing objects  which  react  and  fix  them ;  the  other  words  do 
not  Similarly  with  the  grammar  heard  by  the  purist  and 
Herbart's  other  examples  quoted  on  page  418. 

Even  where  the  attention  is  voluntary,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  it  as  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause,  a  product  and 
not  an  agent,  Tlie  things  we  attend  to  come  to  its  by  their 
own  laws.  Attention  creates  no  idea  ;  an  idea  must  already 
be  tbere  before  we  can  attend  to  it.  Attention  only  fixes 
and  retains  what  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  bring '  be- 
fore the  footlights  '  of  consciousness.  But  the  moment  w6 
admit  this  we  see  that  the  attention  per  se,  the  fefiing  of  at* 
tending  need  no  more  fix  and  retain  the  ideas  than  it  need 
bring  them.  The  associates  which  bring  them  also  fix  them 
by  the  interest  which  they  lend.  In  short,  voluntary  and 
involuntary  attention  may  be  essentially  the  same.  It  is 
(nis  that  where  the  ideas  are  intrinsically  very  uaweloonM 
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and  the  effort  to  attend  to  them  is  great,  it  seems  to  us  as 
if  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  effort  were  the  very  cause  by 
which  they  are  held  fast,  and  we  naturally  think  of  the  ef- 
fort as  an  original  force.  In  fact  it  is  oidy  to  the  ^ort  to 
aUendt  not  to  the  mere  attending,  that  we  are  seriously 
tempted  to  ascribe  spontaneous  power.  We  think  we  can 
make  more  otittftoe  vnll;  and  the  amount  which  we  make 
does  not  seem  a  fixed  function  of  the  ideas  themselves,  as 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  if  our  effort  were  an  effect 
and  not  a  spiritual  force.  But  even  here  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  the  facts  mechanically  and  to  regard  the  effort  as 
a  mere  effect 

Effort  is  felt  only  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests 
in  the  mind.  The  idea  A  may  be  intrinsically  exciting  to 
us.  The  idea  Z  may  derive  its  interest  from  association 
with  some  remoter  good.  A  may  be  our  sweetheart,  Z 
may  be  some  condition  of  our  soid's  salvation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  we  succeed  in  attending  to  Z  at  all  it 
is  always  with  expenditure  of  effort  The  *  ideational  prepar- 
aration,'  the  'preperception '  of  A  keeps  going  on  of  its  own 
accord,  whilst  that  of  Z  needs  incessant  pulses  of  voluntary 
reinforcement — that  is,  we  have  the  feding  of  voluntary  re- 
inforcement (or  effort)  at  each  successive  moment  in  which 
the  thought  of  Z  flares  brightly  up  in  our  mind.  Dynami- 
cally, however,  that  may  mean  only  this :  that  the  associa- 
tive processes  which  make  Z  triumph  are  really  the 
stronger,  and  in  A's  absence  would  make  us  give  a '  passive  * 
and  unimpeded  attention  to  Z  ;  but,  so  long  as  A  is  present, 
some  of  of  their  force  is  used  to  inhibit  the  processes  con- 
cerned with  A  Such  inhibition  is  a  partial  neutralization 
of  the  brain-energy  which  woidd  otherwise  be  available 
for  fluent  thought  But  what  is  lost  for  thought  is  con- 
verted into  feeling,  in  this  case  into  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
effort,  difficulty,  or  strain. 

The  stream  of  our  thought  is  like  a  river.  On  the 
whole  easy  simple  flowing  predominates  in  it,  the  drift  of 
things  is  with  the  pull  of  gravity,  and  effortless  attention 
is  the  rule.  But  at  intervals  ah  obstruction,  a  set-back,  a 
log-jam  occurs,  stops  the  current,  creates  an  eddy,  and 
makes  things  temporarily  move  the  other  way.    If  a  real 
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over  could  feel,  it  ^oiild  feel  these  eddies  and  set-backs  a* 
places  of  effort  "  I  am  here  flowiDg,"  it  woald  say,  "  in  the 
direction  of  greatest  resistauce,  instead  of  flowing,  as  usaal, 
in  the  direction  of  least.  My  effort  is  what  enables  me  to  per- 
form this  feat."  Reallj',  the  effort  would  only  be  a  passive  in- 
dex that  the  feat  was  being  performed.  Tlie  agent  would  all 
the  while  be  the  total  downward  drift  of  the  rest  of  the  water, 
forcing  flome  of  it  upwards  in  this  spot;  and  although,  on 
thi  average,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is  downwards, 
that  would  be  no  reason  for  its  not  beiug  upwards  now 
and  then.  Just  so  with  our  voluntary  acts  of  attention. 
They  are  momentary  arrests,  coupled  with  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing, of  portions  of  the  stream.  But  the  arresting  force, 
instead  of  being  this  peculiar  feeling  itself,  may  be  nothing 
but  the  processes  by  which  the  collision  is  produced.  The 
feeling  of  effort  may  be  'an  accompaniment,'  as  Mr.  Brad< 
ley  says,  '  more  or  less  superfluous,'  and  no  more  contribute 
to  the  result  than  the  pain  in  a  man's  flnger,  when  a  ham- 
mer falls  on  it,  contributes  to  the  hammer's  weight  Thna 
the  notion  that  our  effort  in  attending  is  an  original  faculty, 
a  force  additional  to  the  others  of  wliich  brain  and  mind 
are  the  seat,  may  be  an  abject  superstition.  Attention  maj 
have  to  go,  like  many  a  faculty  once  deemed  essentia),  like 
many  a  verbal  phantom,  like  many  an  idol  of  the  tribe.  It 
may  be  an  excrescence  on  Psychology,  No  need  of  it  to 
drag  ideas  before  consciousness  or  flx  them,  when  we  see 
how  perfectly  they  drag  and  6x  each  other  there. 

I  have  stated  the  effect-theory  as  persuasively  as  I  can. 
It  is  a  clear,  strong,  well-equipped  conception,  and  like  all 
such,  is  fitted  to  carry  conviction,  where  there  is  no  con- 
trary proof.  The  feeling  of  effort  certainly  may  be  an  inert 
accompaniment  and  not  the  active  element  which  it  seems. 
No  measurements  are  as  yet  performed  (it  is  safe  to  say 
none  ever  will  he  performed)  which  can  show  that  it  con- 
tributes energy  to  the  result  We  may  then  regard  atten- 
tion as  a  superfluity,  or  a  '  Luxus,'  and  dogmatize  against 

•F.  H.  Bradley,  "Istht-re  ft  S[>teiiil  Acliriiyof  AUeDlIoii?"ln  Mind. 
XI.  SOS.  aad  Lippa.  QrutidtiLlsuchen,  cliaps.  ir  aai  xxix,  liftve  (tated  ll 
•Imllu'l]'. 
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its  cansal  function  with  no  feeling  in  our  hearts  but  one  of 
pride  that  we  are  applying  Occam's  razor  to  an  entity  that 
has  multiplied  itself  *  beyond  necessity.* 

But  Occam's  razor,  though  a  very  good  rule  of  method, 
is  certainly  no  law  of  nature.  The  laws  of  stimulation  and 
of  association  may  well  be  indispensable  actors  in  all  at- 
tention's performances,  and  may  even  be  a  good  enough 
'  stock-company '  to  carry  on  many  performances  without 
aid  ;  and  yet  they  Tfuiy  at  times  simply  form  the  background 
for  a  '  star-performer,'  who  is  no  more  their '  inert  accompa- 
niment '  or  their  '  incidental  product '  than  Hamlet  is 
Horatio's  and  Ophelia's.  Such  a  star-performer  would  be 
the  voluntary  effort  to  attend,  if  it  were  an  original  psychic 
force.  Nature  may^  I  say,  indulge  in  these  complications  ; 
and  the  conception  that  she  has  done  so  in  this  case  is,  I 
think,  just  as  clear  (if  not  as '  parsimonious '  logically)  as  the 
conception  that  she  has  not  To  justify  this  assertion,  let 
U8  ask  just  what  the  effort  to  attend  tvotdd  effect  if  it  were  an 
origincil  force. 

It  would  deepen  and  prolong  the  stay  in  consciousness 
of  innumerable  ideas  which  else  would  fade  more  quickly 
away.  The  delay  thus  gained  might  not  be  more  than  a 
second  in  duration — ^but  that  second  might  be  critical ;  for 
in  the  constant  rising  and  falling  of  considerations  in  the 
mind,  where  two  associated  systems  of  them  are  nearly  in 
equilibrium  it  is  often  a  matter  of  but  a  second  more  or  less 
of  attention  at  the  outset,  whether  one  system  shall  gain 
force  to  occupy  the  field  and  develop  itself,  and  exclude 
the  other,  or  be  excluded  itself  by  the  other.  When  devel- 
oped, it  may  make  us  act ;  and  that  act  may  seal  our  doom. 
When  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  Will,  we  shall  see  that 
the  whole  drama  of  the  voluntary  life  hinges  on  the  amount 
of  attention,  slightly  more  or  slightly  less,  which  rival 
motor  ideas  may  receive.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  reality, 
the  whole  sting  and  excitement  of  our  voluntary  life,  depends 
on  our  sense  that  in  it  things  are  recJUy  being  decided  from 
one  moment  to  another,  and  that  it  is  not  the  dull  rattling 
off  of  a  chain  that  was  forged  innumerable  ages  ago.  This 
appearance,  which  makes  life  and  history  tingle  with  such 
a  tragic  zest,  may  not  be  an  illusion.    As  we  grant  to 
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the  advocate  of  the  mechanical  theory  that  it  maj  be 
so  he  muat  grant  to  us  that  it  may  nol.  And  the  result  ia 
two  conceptions  of  possibility  face  to  face  with  no  facta 
definitely  enough  known  to  stand  aa  arbiter  between  them. 
Under  these  circmnstances,  one  can  leave  the  question 
open  whilst  waiting  tor  light,  or  one  can  do  what  most  spec- 
olative  minds  do,  that  is,  look  to  one's  general  philosophy 
to  incline  the  beam.  The  believers  in  mechanism  do  bo 
without  hesitation,  and  tliey  ought  not  to  refuse  a  similar 
privilege  to  the  believers  in  a  spiritual  force.  I  count  my- 
Bell  among  the  latter,  but  as  my  reasons  are  ethical  they 
are  hardly  suited  for  introduction  into  a  psychological 
work.*  The  last  word  of  psychology  here  is  ignorance,  tor 
the  '  forces '  engaged  are  certainly  too  delicate  and  numerous 
to  be  followed  in  detaiL  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  strange 
arrogance  with  which  the  wildest  materialistic  speculatiooa 
persist  in  calling  themselves  '  science,'  it  is  well  to  recall 
just  what  the  reasoning  is,  by  which  the  effect-theory  ol 
attention  is  confirmed.  It  is  an  argument  from  analogy, 
drawn  from  rivers,  reflex  actions  and  other  material  pbe- 
Domena  where  no  cousciouanees  appears  to  exist  at  all,  and 
extended  to  cases  where  consciousness  seems  the  phenom- 
enon's essential  feature.  7'he  covsciovsneas  doesn't  count, 
these  reasoners  say ;  it  doesn't  exist  for  science,  it  is  nH 
you  mustn't  think  about  it  at  all.  The  iutensely  reckless 
character  of  all  this  needs  no  comment  It  is  making  the  me- 
chanical theory  true  per /as  ant  ve/aa.  For  the  sake  of  that 
theory  we  make  inductions  from  phenomena  to  others  that 
are  startliugly  itnlike  theni ;  and  we  assume  that  a  compli- 
cation which  Nature  has  introduced  (the  presence  of  feeling' 
and  of  effort,  namely)  is  not  worthy  of  scientific  recognition 
at  all.  Such  conduct  may  conceivably  be  wise,  though  I 
doubt  it ;  but  scientific,  as  contrasted  with  metaphysical, 
it  cannot  seriously  be  called,  t 

•More  will  be  uld  of  Ihe  matter  w lien  we  come  to  tlie  cliapter  oa  I 
Wlll- 

t  See.  for  ■  defence  of  Ibe  ootloit  of  inward  Mrlivllj,  Mr.  James  Wudit 
•wrcblDS  uliclM  in  '  Miod,'  zn.  IG  and  CM. 
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iNATnamoN. 

Haying  spoken  fnllj  of  attention,  let  me  a^d  a  word 
about  iwjJttefnJtum. 

We  do  not  notice  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  noise  of 
the  city  streets,  or  the  roaring  of  the  brook  near  the 
house;  and  even  the  din  of  a  foundry  or  factory  will 
not  mingle  with  the  thoughts  of  its  workers,  if  they  hava 
been  there  long  enough.  When  we  first  put  on  spectacles, 
especially  if  they  be  of  certain  curratures,  the  bright  reflec- 
tions they  give  of  the  windows,  etc.,  mixing  with  the  field 
of  view,  are  very  disturbing.  In  a  few  days  we  ignore  them 
altogether.  Various  entoptic  images,  muaccB  vditantes^  etc., 
although  constantly  present,  are  hardly  ever  known.  The 
pressure  of  our  clothes  and  shoes,  the  beating  of  our  hearts 
and  arteries,  our  breathing,  certain  steadfast  bodily  pains, 
habitual  odors,  tastes  in  the  mouth,  etc.,  are  examples  from 
other  senses,  of  the  same  lapse  into  unconsciousness  of  any 
too  unchanging  content — a  lapse  which  Hobbes  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-known  phrase,  **  Semper  idem  serUire 
ac  non  aerUire  ad  idem  revertunt.'' 

The  cause  of  the  unconsciousness  is  certainly  not  the 
mere  blunting  of  the  sense-organs.  Were  the  sensation 
important,  we  should  notice  it  well  enough  ;  and  we  can  at 
any  moment  notice  it  by  expressly  throwing  our  attention 
upon  it,*  provided  it  have  not  become  so  inveterate  that  in- 
attention to  it  is  ingrained  in  our  very  constitution,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  muacce  vditantea  the  double  retinal  images,  etc 
But  even  in  these  cases  artificial  conditions  of  observation 
and  patience  soon  give  us  command  of  the  impression 
which  we  seek.  The  inattentiveness  must  then  be  a  habit 
gp*ounded  on  higher  conditions  than  mere  sensorial  fatigue. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  little  time  will  often  elapse  before  this 
effort  succeeds.  As  a  child,  I  slept  in  a  nursery  with  a  very  loud-ticking 
clock,  and  remember  my  astonishment  more  than  once,  on  listening  for  its 
tick,  to  find  myself  unable  to  catch  it  for  what  seemed  a  long  space  of 
time  ;  then  suddenly  it  would  break  into  my  consciousness  with  nn  almost 
startling  loudness. — M.  Delbceuf  somewhere  narrates  how,  sleeping  in  the 
country  near  a  mill-dam,  he  woke  in  the  night  and  thought  the  water  had 
ceased  to  flow,  but  on  looking  out  of  the  open  window  saw  it  flowing  in  tht 
moonlight,  and  then  heard  it  too. 
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Helmholtz  has  formulated  a  genera)  law  of  inattention 
which  we  shall  have  to  study  in  the  next  chapter  bat 
one.  Helmholtz's  law  ia  that  we  leave  all  impressions  on- 
noticed  which  are  valueless  to  us  as  signs  by  which  to  dis^ 
criminaie  things.  At  most  such  impressions  fuse  with  their 
consorts  into  an  aggregate  effect.  The  upper  partial  tones 
which  make  human  voices  dififer  make  them  differ  as  wholes 
only — we  cannot  dissociate  the  tones  themselves.  The 
odors  which  form  integral  parts  of  the  characteristic  taste 
of  certain  substances,  meat,  fish,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  do 
not  come  as  odors  to  our  attention.  The  various  muscular 
and  tactile  feelings  that  make  up  the  perception  of  the 
attributes  '  wet,' '  elastic,'  •  doughy,'  eta,  are  not  singled  out 
separately  for  what  they  are.  Ajid  all  this  is  due  to  an  in- 
veterate habit  we  have  contracted,  of  passing  from  them 
immediately  to  their  import  and  letting  their  substantive 
nature  alone.  They  have  formed  connections  in  the  mind 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  break  ;  they  are  coustituents  of 
processes  which  it  is  hard  to  arrest,  and  which  differ  alto- 
gether from  what  the  processes  of  catching  the  attention 
would  be.  In  the  cases  Helmholtz  has  in  mind,  not  only 
^^M  we  bat  our  ancestors   have  formed  these  habits.     In  the 

^B  oases  we  started  from,  however,  of  the  mill-wheel,  the 
^^M  spectacles,  the  factory,  din,  the  tight  shoes,  etc.,  the  habits 
^H  of  inattention  are  more  recent,  and  the  manner  of  their 
^H  genesis  seems  susceptible,  hypothetically  at  least,  of  being 
^H         traced. 

^^m  How  can  impressions  that  are  not  needed  by  the  intel- 

^^B  lect  be  thus  shunted  off  from  all  relation  to  the  rest  of 

^H  consciousuesH  ?     Professor  G.  R  Muller  has  made  a  plaosi- 

^^M  ble   reply  to   this   question,  and   most  of  what  follows  ia 

^^M         borrowed  from  him.*     He  begins  with  the  fact  that 

^^1  "  When  we  first  come  out  of  a.  mill  or  factory,  in  nhit^h  we  have  n- 

^^^  tnained  long  enough  ro  get  wonted  to  the  no'iae,  we  feel  as  if  something 

^^1  were  lacking.     Our  tola!  feeling  of  existence  is  different  from  what  tt 

^^M  was  when  we  were  in  the  mill.  ...  A  friend  writes  1o  me  :  'I  have  is 

^^M  my  room  a  little  clock  which  does  not  run  quite  twenty-four  hours  with 

^^M  out  winding.     In  consequence  of  this,  it  often  stops.     So  soon  as  this 

^^M  happens,  I  notice  It.  wheretiA  I  nntuially  fail  to  notice  it  when  goln^ 


*  Zur  Tbcorle  d.  sinnl.  Aufmerksarokeit,  p.  1S8  foil. 
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Wten  this  first  began  to  happen,  there  was  this  modification  :  I  sud- 
denly felt  an  undefined  uneasiness  or  sort  of  void,  without  t)eing  able  to 
aav  what  was  the  matter;  and  only  after  some  consideration  did  I  flnd 
the  cause  in  the  stopping  of  the  clock.'  " 

That  the  stopping  of  an  unfelt  etimulua  may  itself  be 
felt  is  a  well-kuown  fact :  the  sleeper  in  cLurcb  who  wakes 
when  the  sermon  ends  ;  the  miller  who  does  the  aame  when 
his  wheel  stands  still,  are  stock  examples.  Now  (since 
every  impression  falling  on  the  nervous  system  must  propa- 
gate itself  somewhither),  Muller  suggests  that  impressions 
which  come  to  us  when  the  thought-centres  are  preoccupied 
with  other  matters  may  thereby  be  blocked  or  inhibited 
from  invading  these  centres,  and  may  then  overflow  into 
lower  paths  of  discharge.  And  he  farther  suggests  that  if 
this  process  recur  often  enough,  the  side-track  thus  created 
will  grow  so  permeable  as  to  be  used,  no  matter  what  may 
be  going  on  in  the  centres  above.  In  the  acquired  inat- 
tention mentioned,  the  constant  stimulus  always  caused 
disturbance  a/y^rs^;  and  consciousness  of  it  was  extruded 
■successfully  only  when  the  brain  was  strOTigly  excited  about 
ither  things.  Gradually  the  extrusion  became  easier,  and 
at  last  automatic. 

The  side-tracks  which  thus  learn  to  draft  off  the  stimu- 
lations that  interfere  with  thought  cannot  be  assigned  with 
any  precision.     They  probably  terminate  in  organic  pro- 
Kcesses,  or  insignificant  muscular  contractions  which,  when 
f  stopped  by  the  cessation  of  their  instigating  cause,  immedi- 
I  ately  give  us  the  feeling  that  something  is  gone  from  our 
existence  (as  Miiller  says),  or  (as  his  friend  puts  it)  the  feel- 
ing of  a  void.* 

Midler's   suggestion    awakens   another.     It  is   a   well- 
known  fact  that  persons  striving  to  keep  their  attention  un 
a  difficult  subject  will  resort  to  movements  of  various  un- 
meaning kinds,  such  as  pacing  the  room,  drumming  with 
kthe  fingers,  playing  with  keys  or  watch-chain,  scratching 

,  '  I  hsTct>egun  to  ionuireexperimenijilly  wbetlierany  of  the  measurable 
fiiDCtioDB  of  the  workmen  chiiuge  after  the  din  of  murblnery  Blops  at  ■ 
workshop.  So  far  I  have  found  no  constant  rcsiilis  as  regards  either  pulse, 
breathing,  or  strength  of  squeeze  by  tlie  baud,  I  bope  to  prosecute  the  Ui' 
quli7  farther  (May,  IBDO). 
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head,  pnlling  moBtacbe,  vibrating  foot,  or  what  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  W,  Scott, 
when  a  boj,  rising  to  the  head  of  his  class  by  cutting  oft 
from  the  jacket  of  the  usual  head-boy  a  button  which  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  twirling  in  his  fingers  during  the 
lesson.  The  button  gone,  its  owner's  power  of  reciting 
also  departed. — Now  much  of  this  activity  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  overflow  o(  emotional  excitement  during  anxious 
and  concentrated  thought.  It  drains  away  nerve-currents 
which  if  pent  up  within  the  thought-centres  would  very 
likely  make  the  confusion  there  worse  confounded.  Bat 
may  it  not  also  be  a  means  of  drafting  off  all  the  irrelevant 
sensations  of  the  moment,  and  so  keeping  the  attention 
more  exclusively  concentrated  upon  its  inner  task  ?  Each 
individaal  usually  has  his  own  peculiar  habitual  movement 
of  this  sort  A  downward  nerve-path  is  thus  kept  con- 
stantly open  during  concentrated  thought ;  and  as  it  seems 
to  he  a  law  of  frequent  (if  not  ot  universal)  application,  that 
incidental  stimuli  tend  to  discbarge  through  paths  that  are 
already  discharging  rather  than  through  others,  the  whole 
arrangement  might  protect  the  thought-centres  from  inter- 
ference from  without.  Were  this  the  true  rationale  ot  these 
peculiar  movements,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the 
sensations  produced  by  each  phase  of  the  movement  itself 
are  also  drafted  ofl*  immediately  by  the  next  phase  and  help 
to  keep  the  circular  process  agoing.  I  offer  the  saggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth;  the  connection  of  the  movements  them- 
Bfllves  with  the  continued  effort  of  attention  ia  certainlj  4 
genuine  and  curious  fact. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CONCEPTION. 
THB  8XN8B  OF  SAMinnBBS. 

In  Chapter  Vlll,  p.  221,  the  distinction  was  drawn  be« 
tween  two  kinds  of  knowledge  of  things,  bare  acquaintance 
with  them  and  knowledge  about  them.  The  possibility  of 
two  such  knowledges  depends  on  a  fundamental  psychical 
peculiarity  which  may  be  entitled  "  the  principle  of  constancy 
in  the  mincTs  meanings,^*  and  which  may  be  thus  expressed : 
**  The  same  matters  can  be  thought  of  in  successive  portions  of 
the  mental  stream,  and  some  of  these  portions  can  know  that 
they  mean  the  same  matters  which  the  other  portions  meant.'* 
One  might  put  it  otherwise  by  saying  that  **  the  mind  can 
aiways  intend,  and  know  when  it  intends,  to  think  of  the  Same.'* 

This  sense  of  sameness  is  the  very  keel  and  backbone  of 
onr  thinking.  We  saw  in  Chapter  X  how  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity  reposed  on  it,  the  present  thought 
finding  in  its  memories  a  warmth  and  intimacy  which  it 
recognizes  as  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  it  now  feels. 
This  sense  of  identity  of  the  knowing  subject  is  held  by 
some  philosophers  to  be  the  only  yehicle  by  which  the 
world  hangs  together.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  a  sense  of  identity  of  the  known  object  would  perform 
exactly  the  same  unifying  function,  even  if  the  sense  of 
subjective  identity  were  lost.  And  without  the  intention  to 
think  of  the  same  outer  things  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
sense  that  we  were  doing  so,  our  sense  of  our  own  personal 
sameness  would  carry  us  but  a  little  way  towards  making 
a  universe  of  our  experience. 

Note,  however,  that  we  are  in  the  first  instance  speak- 
ing of  the  sense  of  sameness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mind's  structure  alone,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  universe.    We  are  psychologizing,  not  philosophizing, 
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That  is,  we  do  not  care  whether  there  be  any  real  s 
iD  things  or  not,  or  whether  the  mind  be  true  or  false  in  ita 
aBsumptioDs  of  it.  Our  principle  only  lays  it  down  thai 
the  raind  makes  continual  use  of  the  notion  of  i 
and  if  deprived  of  it,  would  have  a  different  structure  from 
what  it  has.  In  a  word,  the  principle  that  the  mind  can 
mean  the  Same  ia  true  of  its  meanings,  but  not  necessariljr 
of  aught  besides.*  The  mind  must  conceive  as  possibls 
that  the  Same  should  be  before  it,  for  our  experience  to  ba 
the  sort  of  thing  it  is.  Without  the  psychological  sense  of 
identity,  sameness  might  rain  down  upon  us  from  the  ontar 
world  for  ever  and  we  be  uoue  the  wiser.  With  the  psy- 
chological sense,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  world  might 
be  an  unbroken  flux,  and  yet  we  should  perceive  a  repeated 
experience.  Even  now.  the  world  may  bo  a  place  in  which 
the  same  thing  never  did  and  never  will  come  twice.  Tha 
thing  we  mean  to  point  at  may  change  from  top  to  bottom 
and  we  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  But  in  our  meaning  itself 
we  are  not  deceived ;  our  intention  is  to  think  of  the  same^ 
The  name  which  I  have  given  to  the  principle,  in  calling  it 
the  law  of  constancy  in  our  meanings,  accentuates  its  sub- 
jective  character,  and  justilies  us  in  laying  it  down  as  tha 
most  important  of  all  the  features  of  our  mental  stractnre. 
Not  all  psychic  life  need  be  assumed  to  have  the  senatt 
of  sameness  developed  in  this  way.  In  the  consciousneaa 
of  worms  and  polyps,  though  the  same  realities  may  fra* 
queutly  impress  it,  the  feeling  of  sameness  may  seldom 
emerge.  We,  however,  running  back  and  forth,  like  spiden 
on  the  web  they  weave,  feel  ourselves  to  be  working  ovef 
identical  materials  and  thinking  them  in  different  waya, 
And  the  man  who  identifies  the  materials  most  is  held  I 
have  the  most  philosophic  human  mind. 


"There  are  two  other  'principles  of  IdenUly'  in  phitoeophjr. 
«m0logiatl  one  Basurls  Ihat  every  re&l  tLJug  is  what  it  Ih.  that  a  fs  <i,  and  Ik 
b  The  togital  ooa  Bsys  that  what  la  once  true  of  the  aubjeel  of  a  jiidgcnwi" 
It  olivajs  true  of  that  Bubject.  The  ontologlcal  law  la  a  lAutological 
tTuIsm:  the  logical  principle  is  already  more,  for  it  Implies  8ul]]«cta  urul; 
tcrable  by  lime.  The  pnychologieal  law  also  impliea  facta  whicli  mi|:bt  no) 
he  realized ;  there  might  be  no  auecession  of  thoughts;  or  it  there  were,  f 
later  ones  might  not  think  of  the  eurller;  or  if  they  did,  Ihcy  might  i 
recall  the  conlent  UiBreof;  or,  recalling  the  couluit,  they  miglil  not  U>ko  I 
«a  '  tbo  aune '  wiUi  aaytbing  elae. 


CONCEPTION.  aSl 

CONOBPnON  DEFINED, 

The  function  by  which  toe  thus  identify  a  numerically  dia^ 
tinct  and  permanent  subject  of  discourse  is  called  conception  ; 
and  the  thoughts  which  are  its  vehicles  are  called  concqots. 
But  the  word  *  concept '  is  often  used  as  if  it  stood  for  the 
object  of  discourse  itself;  and  this  looseness  feeds  such 
eTasiyeness  in  discussion  that  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the 
expression  concept  altogether,  and  speak  of  'conceiving 
state  of  mind/  or  something  similar,  instead.  The  word 
'  conception '  is  unambiguous.  It  properly  denotes  neither 
the  mental  state  nor  what  the  mental  state  signifies,  but 
the  relation  between  the  two,  namely,  the  function  of  the 
mental  state  in  signifying  just  that  particular  thing.  It  is 
plain  that  one  and  the  same  mental  state  can  be  the  tc- 
hicle  of  many  conceptions,  can  mean  a  particular  thing, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  If  it  has  such  a  multiple 
conceptual  function,  it  may  be  called  an  act  of  compound 
conception. 

We  may  conceive  realities  supposed  to  be  extra-mental, 
as  steam-engine  ;  fictions,  as  mermaid ;  or  mere  eniia  rati- 
oniSf  like  difference  or  nonentity.  But  whatever  we  do 
conceive,  our  conception  is  of  that  and  nothing  else — noth- 
ing else,  that  is,  instead  of  that,  though  it  may  be  of  much 
else  in  addition  to  thai  Each  act  of  conception  results 
from  our  attention  singling  out  some  one  part  of  the  mass 
of  matter  for  thought  which  the  world  presents,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  it,  without  confusion.*    Confusion  occurs  when 

*  In  later  chapters  we  shall  see  that  determinate  relations  exist  between 
the  various  data  thus  fixed  upon  by  the  mind.  These  are  called  a  priori 
or  axiomatic  relations.  Simple  inspection  of  the  data  enables  us  to  per- 
ceive them;  and  one  inspection  is  as  effective  as  a  million  for  engendering 
in  us  the  conviction  that  between  Hum  data  that  relation  must  always  hold. 
To  change  the  relation  we  should  have  to  make  the  data  different.  '  Tha 
guarantee  for  the  uniformity  and  adequacy '  of  the  data  can  only  be  the 
mind's  own  power  to  fix  upon  any  objective  content,  and  to  mean  that 
content  as  often  as  it  likes.  This  right  of  the  mind  to  '  construct '  perma- 
nent ideal  objects  for  itself  out  of  the  data  of  experience  seems,  singularly 
enough,  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Professor  Robertson  in  hia 
clear  and  instructive  article  '  Axioms '  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th 
edition)  suggests  that  it  may  only  be  where  mavetnenit  enter  into  the  con- 
ititution  of  the  ideal  object  (as  they  do  in  geometrical  figures)  that  we  cm 
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we  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  object  proposed  to  oa 
is  the  same  with  ouq  of  our  meuuiiigs  or  not;  so  that  the 
conceptual  function  requires,  to  be  complete,  that  the 
thought  should  not  onlj  saj  '  I  mean  this,'  but  also  say  '  I 
don't  mean  that.'  * 

Each  conception  thus  eternally  remains  what  it  is,  and 
never  can  become  another.  The  mind  may  change  its 
states,  and  its  meanings,  at  different  times;  may  drop  one 
conception  and  take  up  another,  but  the  dropped  concep- 
tion can  in  no  intelligible  sense  be  said  to  change  into  ita 
successor.  The  paper,  a  moment  ago  white,  I  may  now  see 
to  have  been  scorched  black.  But  my  conception  'white 
does  not  change  into  my  conception  '  black,'  On  the  con- 
trary, it  stays  alongside  of  the  objective  blackness,  as  a 
different  meaning  in  my  mind,  and  by  so  doing  lets  ma 
judge  the  blackness  as  the  paper's  change.  Unless  it 
stayed,  I  should  simply  say  '  blackness '  and  know  no  more. 
Thus,  amid  the  flux  of  opiuions  and  of  physical  things,  the 
world  of  conceptions,  or  things  intended  to  be  thought 
about,  stands  stiff  and  immutable,  like  Plato's  Kealm  of 
Ideas,  t 

Some  conceptions  are  of  things,  some  of  events,  some  ol 
qoalitieB.  Any  fact,  be  it  thing,  event,  or  quality,  may  be 
conceived  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  identification,  if  only 
it  be  singled  out  and  marked  so  as  to  separate  it  from 
other  things.     Simply  calling  it  'this'  or  'that'  will  suffice. 


"  make  Ibe  ultimate  relntlono  lo  be  n-bat  for  us  they  muBt  be  In  alt  clrcum. 
■tanci^s."  He  makes.  It  Is  true,  &  conccssioii  iu  favor  of  ronceplloi 
number  abBtrucied  from  "mibJecllYe  occurrences  succeeding  each  other  tn 
time"  becauEe  these  also  are  acts  "of  conslruciloa,  ilepcudent  oi 
power  we  have  of  voluDtarily  determining  the  flow  of  subjective  con- 
DcIouineBi,"  "  Theconteul  of  (lasslvc  scnsHtioD,"  ou  tile  iitberhand,  '*  majT 
Id  definitely  vary  beyond  aoy  control  of  ours,"  What  if  it  do  vary,  so  long 
a«we  can  continue  lo  Ihink  of  and  menu  the  qualiliei  tl  varied  from  I  W« 
can  '  make '  Ideal  objects  for  ourselves  out  of  trrecovcntble  bits  of  passlTa 
eiperlence  quite  aa  perfectly  as  out  of  easily  repeatable  active  experieui 
And  when  we  have  got  our  nbjecta  logctlii^r  and  compared  them,  we 
not  rnaJcu.  but  Jtnd,  their  reliitfoiis. 

•  Cf.  Hodgson,  Time  uod  Space,  g  46.     Lotie,  Logic,  g  11, 
f  "  For  Ihougb  a  mau  in  a  fi'vcr  shnuld  from  sugar  have  a  bitter  toate; 
which  Bl  another  lime  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet  tlie  idea  of  bitter  ' 
that  man's  mind  would  be  as  dlatinri  as  if  he  bad  lasted  only  gall."   (Lock«'( 
Enay,  bk,  U.  oliap,  xi.  g  3.    Read  tbe  whole  section  !) 
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To  speak  in  technical  language,  a  subject  may  be  conceived 
by  its  defyoiaJtum^  with  no  connotaJtion^  or  a  very  minimum  of 
connotation^  attached.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  should 
be  re-identified  by  us  as  that  which  the  talk  is  about ;  and 
no  full  representation  of  it  is  necessary  for  this,  eyen  when 
it  is  a  fully  representable  thing. 

In  this  sense,  creatures  extremely  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale  may  have  conception.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
they  should  recognize  the  same  experience  again.  A  polyp 
would  be  a  conceptual  thinker  if  a  feeling  of  '  Hollo !  thing- 
umbob again  1 '  ever  flitted  through  its  mind. 

Most  of  the  objects  of  our  thought,  howeyer,  are  to 
some  degree  represented  as  well  as  merely  pointed  out 
Either  they  are  things  and  eyents  perceived  or  imagined, 
or  they  are  qualities  apprehended  in  a  positive  way.  Even 
where  we  have  no  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
a  thing,  if  we  know  any  of  the  relations  of  it  at  all,  anything 
about  it,  that  is  enough  to  individualize  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  other  things  which  we  might  mean.  Many  of 
our  topics  of  discourse  are  thus  proUemcUiccd,  or  defined  by 
their  relations  only.  We  think  of  a  thing  abotU  which  cer- 
tain facts  must  obtain,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
thing  will  look  when  it  is  realized.  Thus  we  conceive  of  a 
perpetual -motion  machine.  It  is  a  quosaitum  of  a  perfectly 
definite  kind, — we  can  always  tell  whether  the  actual 
machines  offered  us  do  or  do  not  agree  with  what  we  mean 
by  it  The  natural  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  conceivability  in  this 
problematic  way.  *  Bound  square,'  '  black-white-thing,'  are 
absolutely  definite  conceptions ;  it  is  a  mere  accident,  as  far 
as  conception  goes,  that  they  happen  to  stand  for  things 
which  nature  never  lets  us  sensibly  perceive.* 

*  Black  round  things,  square  white  things,  per  contra.  Nature  gives  us 
freely  enough.  But  the  combinations  which  she  refuses  to  realize  may  exist 
as  distinctly,  in  the  shape  of  postulates,  as  those  which  she  gives  may  exist 
in  the  shape  of  positive  images,  in  our  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  may 
realize  a  warm  cold  thing  whenever  two  points  of  the  skin,  so  near  together 
as  not  to  be  locally  distinguished,  are  touched,  the  one  with  a  warm,  the 
other  with  a  cold,  piece  of  metal.  The  warmth  and  the  cold  are  then  often 
felt  as  if  in  the  same  objective  place.  Under  similar  conditions  two  objects, 
one  sharp  and  the  other  blunt,  may  feel  like  one  sharp  blunt  thing.    Tht 
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The  fact  that  the  same  real  topic  of  discourse  is  at  one 
time  conceived  as  a  luere  '  that '  or  '  that  which,  etc.,'  and 
is  at  another  time  couceived  with  additional  specificatioQa, 
has  been  treated  by  many  authors  as  a  proof  tliat  coDcep-. 
tioDS  themselves  are  fertile  and  self-developing.  A  concep- 
tion, according  to  the  Hegelizer»  in  pbiloaoplij,  '  developa 
its  own  significance,'  '  makes  explicit  what  it  implicitly  con- 
tained,' passes,  on  occasion,  'over  into  its  opposite,'  and  in 
short  loses  altogether  the  blankly  self-identical  character 
we  supposed  it  to  maintain.  The  figure  we  viewed  as  a 
polygon  appears  to  us  now  as  a  sum  of  juxtaposed  triangles ; 
the  number  hitherto  conceived  as  thirteen  in  at  last  noticed 
to  be  six  plaa  seven,  or  prime  ;  the  man  thought  honest  is 
believed  a  rogue.  8uch  changes  of  our  opinion  are  viewed 
by  these  thinkers  as  evolutions  of  our  conception,  from 
within. 

The  facts  are  unqnesttonable ;  our  knowledge  doeS' 
grow  and  change  by  rational  and  inward  processes,  as  well 
as  by  empirical  discoveries.  Where  the  discoveries  are 
empirical,  no  on©  pretends  that  the  propulsive  agency,  tlia 
force  that  makes  the  knowledge  develop,  is  mere  con- 
ception. All  admit  it  to  be  our  continued  exposure  to  the 
thing,  with  its  power  to  impress  our  senses.  Thus  strychniu, 
which  tastes  bitter,  we  find  will  also  kill,  etc.  Now  I  say 
that  where  the  new  knowledge  merely  comes  from  thinking, 
the  facts  are  essentially  the  same,  and  tliat  to  talk  of  set/' 
devdopmeid  on  the  part  of  our  conceptions  is  a  very  b<ut 
toay  of  staling  (he  case.     Not  new  sensations,  as  in  theem- 


MUoe  space  may  appear  of  two  culors  if,  by  oplicni  nrtifice.  one  of 
colon  1b  uoitu  to  appenr  &s  if  sueu  through  the  oilier. — Whether  aaf  two, 
ftltrlbu tea  whatever  shall  be  compnilbie  or  ool,  \n  lb«  seose  of  appearlni; 
or  not  to  occupy  the  BBmo  pl^ce  nod  momeat,  depends  simply  on  ibfaela- 
peculiarities  of  oaluntl  bodies  and  of  our  svnse-orgnDB.  LogieaUg,  anyone 
combination  of  qualities  is  to  the  full  as  conceieabU  as  any  olber,  and  has 
u  distioct  a  meaning  for  tbought.  What  neccsailates  this  remark  Is  the 
confusion  deliberately  kepi  up  by  certain  authors  {e.g.  Spencer.  Ps}-cbol. 
ogy,  gg  420-T)  belween  llio  Inconceivable  and  the  Dot-diatlnctly-Imagia- 
able.  How  do  we  know  akieh  things  we  cannot  imagine  unless  by  Brat  con- 
ceiving them,  meaning  ihtm  and  not  other  Ihingaf 
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pirioal  instancey  but  new  conceptions,  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  adyance. 

For  if  the  alleged  cases  of  self-deyelopment  be  examined 
it  will  be  found,  I  belieye,  that  the  new  truth  affirms  in 
eyery  case  a  rdcUion  between  the  original  subject  of  con- 
ception and  some  new  subject  conceiyed  later  on.  These 
new  subjects  of  conception  arise  in  yarious  ways.  Eyerj 
one  of  our  conceptions  is  of  something  which  our  attention 
originally  tore  out  of  the  continuum  of  felt  experience,  and 
proyisionally  isolated  so  as  to  make  of  it  an  indiyidual 
topic  of  discourse.  Eyery  one  of  them  has  a  way,  if  the 
mind  is  left  alone  with  it,  of  suggesting  other  parts  of  the 
continuum  from  which  it  was  torn,  for  conception  to  work 
upon  in  a  similar  way.  This  *  suggestion '  is  often  no  more 
than  what  we  shall  later  know  as  the  association  of  ideas. 
Often,  howeyer,  it  is  a  sort  of  inyitation  to  the  mind  to  play, 
add  lines,  break  number-groups,  etc.  Whateyer  it  is,  it  brings 
new  conceptions  into  consciousness,  which  latter  thereupon 
may  or  may  not  expressly  attend  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  new  stands  to  the  old.  Thus  I  haye  a  conception  of 
equidistant  lines.  Suddenly,  I  know  not  whence,  there 
pops  into  my  head  the  conception  of  their  meeting.  Sud- 
denly again  I  think  of  the  meeting  and  the  equidistance  both 
together,  and  perceiye  them  incompatible.  "  Those  lines 
will  neyer  meet,"  I  say.  Suddenly  again  the  word  *  paral- 
lel '  pops  into  my  head.  *  They  are  parallels,'  I  continue ; 
and  so  on.  Original  conceptions  to  start  with ;  adyentitious 
conceptions  pushed  forward  by  multifarious  psychologic 
causes ;  comparisons  and  combinations  of  the  two ;  result- 
ant conceptions  to  end  with  ;  which  latter  may  be  of  either 
rational  or  empirical  relations. 

As  regards  these  relations,  they  are  conceptions  of  the 
second  degree,  as  one  might  say,  and  their  birthplace  is 
the  mind  itself.  In  Chapter  XX\lil  I  shall  at  considerable 
length  defend  the  mind*s  claim  to  originality  and  fertility 
in  bringing  them  forth.  But  no  single  one  of  the  mind's 
conceptions  is  fertile  of  iisAfy  as  the  opinion  which  I  criti- 
cise pretends.  When  the  seyeral  notes  of  a  chord  are 
sounded  together,  we  get  a  new  feeling  from  their  combi- 
nation.   This  feeling  is  due  to  the  mind  reacting  upon  that 
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group  of  sonQdain  that  determinate  w&y,  and  no  one  wo! 
think  of  Baying  of  anj  single  note  of  tbe  chord  that  it '  de- 
Teloped  '  of  itself  into  the  other  notes  or  into  the  feeling  of 
harmony.  So  of  Conceptions.  No  one  of  them  develops 
into  any  other.  But  if  t^o  of  them  are  thought  at  once, 
their  rdalion  may  come  to  consciousness,  and  form  matter 
for  a  third  conception. 

Take  '  thirteen '  for  example,  which  is  said  to  develop 
into  '  prime.'  "What  really  happens  is  that  we  compare  the 
utterly  changeless  conception  of  thirteen  with  various  other 
conceptions,  those  of  the  different  nialtiplea  of  two,  three, 
loar,  five,  and  six,  and  ascertain  tliat  it  differs  from  them 
slL  Such  difference  is  a  freshly  ascertained  relation.  It  is 
only  for  mere  brevity's  sake  that  we  call  it  a  property  of  the 
original  thirteen,  the  property  of  being  prime.  We  shall 
in  the  next  cliapter  that  (if  we  count  ont  testhetic  and  moral 
relations  betn'een  things)  the  only  important  relations  of 
which  the  mere  inspection  of  conceptions  makes  us  aware  are 
relations  of  comparison,  that  is,  of  difference  and  no-differ- 
ence, between  them.  The  judgment  6  -)-  7  =  13  expresses 
the  relation  of  equality  between  two  ideal  objects,  13  on  the 
one  hand  and  G  +  7  on  the  other,  sucessively  conceived 
and  compared.  The  judgments  6  +  7  >  12,  or  6  -j-  7  <  14, 
express  in  like  manner  relations  of  inequality  between 
ideal  objects.  But  if  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  conception 
of  6  -f-  7  generates  that  of  12  or  of  14,  surely  it  is  as  un- 
fair to  say  that  it  generates  that  of  13, 

The  conceptions  of  12,  13,  and  14  are  each  and  all  gen- 
erated by  individual  acts  of  the  mind,  playing  with  its  ma- 
terials. When,  comparing  two  ideal  objects,  we  find  th' 
equal,  the  conception  of  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  whole 
and  of  the  other  that  of  all  its  parts.  'This  particular  case 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  case  which  makes  the  notion  of 
one  conception  evolving  into  another  sound  plausible.  But 
even  in  this  case  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  whole  does 
not  evolve  into  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  parts.  Let 
the  conception  of  some  object  as  a  whole  be  given  first 
To  begin  with,  it  points  to  and  identifies  for  future  thought 
a  certain  that.  The  'whole'  in  question  might  be  one  of 
those  mechanical  puzzles  of  which  the  difficulty  ia  to  un- 
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lock  the  parts.  In  this  case,  nobody  would  pretend  that 
the  richer  and  more  elaborate  conception  which  we  gain 
of  the  puzzle  after  solving  it  came  directly  out  of  our  first 
crude  conception  of  it,  for  it  is  notoriously  the  outcome  of 
experimenting  with  our  hands.  It  is  true  that,  as  they 
both  mean  that  same  ptizde,  our  earlier  thought  and  our  later 
thought  haye  one  conceptual  function,  are  yehides  of  one 
conception.  But  in  addition  to  being  the  yehicle  of  this 
bald  unchanging  conception,  *  that  same  puzzle,'  the  later 
thought  is  the  vehicle  of  all  those  other  conceptions  which 
it  took  the  manual  experimentation  to  acquire.  Now,  it  is 
just  the  same  where  the  whole  is  mathematical  instead  of 
being  mechanical  Let  it  be  a  polygonal  space,  which  we 
cut  into  triangles,  and  of  which  we  then  affirm  that  it  is 
those  triangles.  Here  the  experimentation  (although  usu- 
ally done  by  a  pencil  in  the  hands)  may  be  done  by  the 
unaided  imagination.  We  hold  the  space,  first  conceived 
as  polygonal  simply,  in  our  mind's  eye  until  our  atten- 
tion wandering  to  and  fro  within  it  has  carved  it  into  the 
triangles.  The  triangles  are  a  new  conception,  the  result  of 
this  new  operation.  Having  once  conceived  them,  however, 
and  compared  them  with  the  old  polygon  which  we  origi- 
nally conceived  and  which  we  have  never  ceased  conceiving, 
we  judge  them  to  fit  exactly  into  its  area.  The  earlier  and 
later  conceptions,  we  say,  are  of  one  and  the  same  space. 
But  this  relation  between  triangles  and  polygon  which  the 
mind  cannot  help  finding  if  it  compares  them  at  all,  is  very 
badly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  old  conception  has  de- 
veloped into  the  new.  New  conceptions  come  from  new 
sensations,  new  movements,  new  emotions,  new  associations, 
new  acts  of  attention,  and  new  comparisons  of  old  concep- 
tions, and  not  in  other  ways,  Endogenous  prolification 
is  not  a  mode  of  growth  to  which  conceptions  can  lay 
claim. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  hud- 
dling mysteries  out  of  sight,  when  I  insist  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  conception  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  treat  of  those 
of  continuity  and  change.  Conceptions  form  the  one  class 
of  entities  that  cannot  under  any  circumstances  change. 
They  can  cease  to  be,  altogether  ;  or  they  can  stay,  as  what 


I 
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thej  severally  are  ;  but  there  ia  for  them  no  middle  way. 
Tbej  form  an  essentiall;  discontimioua  ajstem,  and  trans- 
late the  process  of  our  perceptual  experience,  which  is  nat- 
urally a  flux,  into  a  set  of  stagnant  and  petrified  terms.  The 
very  conception  of  flux  itself  is  an  absolutely  changeleas 
meaning  in  the  mind  :  it  signifies  just  that  one  thing,  flax, 
immovably. — And,  with  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  of  the 
concept  may  be  dismissed,  and  need  not  occupy  our  atten- 
tion again,* 

'AS8TBAOT-    EDBAS. 

We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  less  excusable  mistake. 
There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  associated  things 
can  be  broken  asunder  at  all,  even  provisionally,  by  the 
coQceiving  mind.  The  opinion  known  as  Nominalism  says 
that  we  really  never  frame  any  conception  of  the  partial 
elements  of  an  experience,  but  are  compelled,  whenever  we 
think  it,  to  think  it  in  its  totality,  just  as  it  came. 

I  will  be  silent  of  mediieval  Nominalism,  and  begin  vith 
Berkeley,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  rediscovered  the  doc- 


*  Arguments  seldom  make  converla  la  matters  pbilosopblcal;  and  some 
rMdertt,  I  know,  nbo  Snd  that  they  couceivu  a  certaia  matter  dlCerentlf 
from  what  tiiey  did,  will  atlll  preferuyjng  they  have  two  diSerenteditloiu 
of  llie  same  conception,  one  evolved  from  the  other,  to  saying  they  have 
two  diSerenl  conceptions  of  the  same  thing,  ll  depends,  after  all.  on  bow 
we  deSne  conception.  We  ourselves  dedned  it  as  the  function  by  wblcb 
B  Slate  of  mind  meana  to  tbiiik  the  same  whereof  it  thoiigbt  nn  a  former 
occasion.  Two  atates  ot  mind  wIH  arcordingly  be  two  editions  of  the  ume 
coDceptlon  just  so  far  as  either  does  mean  to  think  what  the  other  thought; 
but  no  farther.  If  cither  mean  to  tbtnk  what  the  other  did  not  tbluk.  It 
la  B  different  conception  from  the  other.  And  If  either  mean  to  tbiok  all 
that  the  other  thought,  and  more.  It  la  a  different  conception,  ho  far  u  th« 
more  goes.  lu  thia  last  case  one  stale  of  mind  has  two  conceptual  fUDC- 
tJoos.  Each  thougbt  decides,  by  its  own  authority,  wblch ,  out  of  all  the  coo- 
cepllve  functions  open  to  it.  It  shall  now  renew;  wllb  wblch  other  thought 
ft  shall  Identify  Itself  as  a  conceiver.  and  just  bow  far.  "Tbeaams 
A  which  I  once  meant, "  It  says,  "  I  shall  now  mean  again,  and  mean  It 
with  C  as  its  predicate  (or  what  not)  instead  of  B.  as  before."  Id  all  thia, 
therefore,  there  Is  absolutely  no  changing,  but  only  uncoupling  aiid  r«- 
coupllng  of  conceptions.  Compound  conccptlnna  come,  as  functions  of 
new  states  of  nilnd.  Some  of  these  functions  are  the  same  wltb  prerioua 
onea,  some  not.  Any  chanfred  opinion,  Iben,  partly  contains  new  edltlou 
(abaolutely  identical  with  tbe  old,  however)  of  former  conceptions,  parUg 
abaolutely  new  conception*.  Tbe  division  Is  a  perfectly  easy  one  to  nuJu 
In  Mcb  particular  case. 
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trine  for  himself.  His  asseverations  against  'abstract 
ideas '  are  among  the  oftenest  quoted  passages  in  philo- 
sophic literature. 

**  It  is  agreed,*'  he  says,  **  on  all  hands  that  the  qualities  or  modes 
of  things  do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart  by  itself,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  others,  but  are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together, 
several  in  the  same  object.  But,  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to 
consider  each  quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities 
with  which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract 
ideas.  .  .  .  After  this  manner,  it  is  said,  we  come  by  the  abstract  idea 
of  man,  or,  if  you  please,  humanity,  or  human  nature ;  wherein  it  is 
true  there  is  included  color,  because  there  is  no  man  but  has  some 
color,  but  then  it  can  be  neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular 
color,  because  there  is  no  one  particular  color  wherein  all  men  partake. 
So  likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall  stature 
nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but  something  abstracted  from 
all  these.  And  so  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  Whether  others  have  this  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas,  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself,  I 
find  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining  or  representing  to  myself  the 
ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  perceived  and  of  variously  com- 
pounding and  dividing  them.  ...  I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye, 
the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.  But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some 
particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to 
myself  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight,  or 
a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sized  man.  I  cannot  by  any 
effort  of  thought  conceive  the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct 
from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear 
nor  rectilinear;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general 
ideas  whatsoever.  .  .  .  And  there  is  ground  to  think  most  men  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of  men 
which  are  simple  and  illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract  notions.  It  is 
said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  without  pains  and  study. 
.  .  .  Now  I  would  fain  know  at  what  time  it  is  men  are  employed  in 
surmounting  that  difficulty,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those  nec- 
essary helps  for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for 
then  it  seems  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  painstaking;  it  re- 
aiains  therefore  to  be  the  business  of  their  childhood.  And  surely  ths 
great  and  multiplied  labor  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be  found  a 
hard  task  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to  imagine  that  a 
couple  of  children  cannot  prate  together  of  their  sugar-plums  and  rat- 
tles and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  to- 
gether numberless  inconsistencies,  and  so  framed  in  their  minds  ab- 
stract general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  common  name  they 
make  use  of  f"  * 

*  Principlei  of  Human  Knowledge,  Introduction,  §§  10, 14. 
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The  note,  so  bravely  struck  by  Berkeley,  could  not, 
however,  be  well  sustained  in  face  of  the  fact  patent  to 
every  human  being  that  we  can  mean  color  without  mt 
ing  any  particular  color,  and  stature  without  meaning  any 
particular  height,  James  Mill,  to  be  sure,  chimes  in  heroi- 
cally in  the  chapter  on  Claesilicatioa  of  his  'Analysis';  but 
in  his  son  John  the  nominaliatic  voice  has  grown  so  weak 
that,  although  '  abstract  ideas '  are  repudiated  as  a  matter 
of  traditional  form,  the  opinions  uttered  are  really  nothing 
but  a  couceptuali&m  ashamed  to  call  itself  by  its  own  legit- 
imate name.*  Conceptualism  bays  the  miud  can  conceive 
any  quality  or  relation  it  pleases,  and  mean  nothing  but  it, 
in  isolation  from  everythiug  else  in  the  world.  This  ia,  of 
course,  the  doctrine  which  we  have  professed,  Jolm  Mill 
says: 

"  The  fonnatJon  or  a  Concept  does  not  consist  in  separating  the  at- 
tributes which  are  said  to  compose  it  from  all  other  attributes  of  the 
same  object,  und  enabling  us  to  conceive  those  nttribnteR,  diajoined 
from  any  others.  We  neither  conceive  them,  nor  think  them,  nor  cog- 
nize them  in  any  way,  as  a  thing  apart,  but  solely  as  forming,  in  < 
binntion  with  numerous  other  attributes,  the  idea  of  an  individual  ob- 
ject. But,  though  uesnjng  them  only  as  puft  of  a  larger  agglomera- 
tion, we  have  the  power  of  fixing  our  attention  on  them,  to  the  ne^eot 
of  the  other  attributes  with  which  we  think  them  combined,  Wh04 
the  concentralUm  of  attention  louts,  if  it  is  auffieimtly  interne,  we 
be  temporarily  uneoniKious  qfanj/  v/  the  other  attribute*,  and  mag 
Ttally,  for  a  brief  intertai,  have  nothing  present  to  our  mind  but  th9 
attr^tes  cofulituent  qf  the  concept.  .  .  .  General  concepts,  therefore, 
we  have,  properly  speaking,  none  ;  we  have  only  complex  ideas  of  ob- 
jects in  the  concrete  :  but  we  are  able  to  attetut  exclusively  to  certain 
parts  of  the  concrete  idea  :  and  by  that  exclusive  attention  we  enable 
those  parts  to  determine  exclusively  the  course  of  our  thoughts  U' 
■Qbsequently  called  up  by  association  ;  and  are  in  a  condition  to  oarry 
on  a  tram  of  meditation  or  reasoning  relating  to  those  parts  only,  «» 
actly  as  if  vie  were  able  to  conceive  them  separately  from  the  rest."  f 

This  is  a  lovely  example  of  Mill's  way  of  holding  piously 
to  his  general  statements,  but  conceding  in  detail  all  that 
their  adversaries  ask.  If  there  be  a  better  description 
taot,  of  a  mind  in  possession  of  su  '  abstract  idea,'  than  ii 

■  '  Conceptual isme  honleux,'  Rabler.  Paycliologie,  810, 
t  Exam,  of  Hsmilton,  p.  8S3.     Cf.  also  Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  v.  R  L 
bk  IV.  cbap.  n.  &!. 
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•oniained  in  the  words  I  have  italicized,  I  am  unacquaiiited 
with  it.    The  Berkeleyan  nominalism  thus  breaks  down. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  bare  the  false  assumption  which  under- 
lies  the  whole  discussion  of  the  question  as  hitherto  carried 
on.  That  assumption  is  that  ideas,  in  order  to  know,  must 
be  cast  in  the  exact  likeness  of  whatever  things  they  know, 
and  that  the  only  things  that  can  be  known  are  those  which 
ideas  can  resemble.  The  error  has  not  been  confined  to 
nominalists.  Omnia  cognitiojit  per  asaimtlationem  cognoacen^ 
tie  et  cogniti  has  been  the  maxim,  more  or  less  explicitly 
assumed,  of  writers  of  every  schooL  Practically  it  amounte 
to  saying  that  an  idea  must  he  a  duplicate  edition  of  what 
it  knows  * — in  other  words,  that  it  can  only  know  itself — or, 
more  shortly  still,  that  knowledge  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  self-transcendent  function,  is  impossible. 

Now  our  own  blunt  statements  about  the  ultimateness 
of  the  cognitive  relation,  and  the  difference  between  the 
'  object '  of  the  thought  and  its  mere  '  topic '  or  '  subject  of 
discourse '  (cf.  pp.  275  ff.),  are  all  at  variance  with  any  such 
theory ;  and  we  shall  find  more  and  more  occasion,  as  we 
advance  in  this  book,  to  deny  its  general  truth.  All  that  a 
state  of  mind  need  do,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  a  real« 
ity,  intend  it,  or  be  '  about '  it,  is  to  lead  to  a  remoter  state 
of  mind  which  either  acts  upon  the  reality  or  resembles  it. 
The  only  class  of  thoughts  which  can  with  any  show  of 
plausibility  be  said  to  resemble  their  objects  are  sensations. 
The  stuff  of  which  all  our  other  thoughts  are  composed  is 
symbolic,  and  a  thought  attests  its  pertinency  to  a  topic  by 
simply  terminating^  sooner  or  later,  in  a  sensation  which  re- 
sembles the  latter. 

But  Mill  and  the  rest  believe  that  a  thought  must  be 
what  it  means,  and  mean  what  it  is,  and  that  if  it  be  a  pic- 
ture of  an  entire  individual,  it  cannot  mean  any  part  of  him 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  pre- 
posterously false  descriptive  psychology  involved  in  the 
statement  that  the  only  things  we  can  mentally  picture  are 


*£.g.  :  "The  knowledge  of  things  must  mean  that  the  mind  finds 
itself  in  them,  or  that,  in  some  way,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
mind  is  dissolved."    (£.  Caird,  Philosophy  of  Kant,  first  edition,  p.  553.) 
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individnals  completely  determinate  in  all  regards.  Chap- 
ter XVin  will  have  something  t«  say  on  that  point,  and  we 
can  ignore  it  here.  For  even  if  it  were  true  that  our  images 
were  always  of  concrete  indi%-idnals,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  onr  meanings  were  of  the  same. 

The  sense  of  our  meaning  is  an  entirely  peculiar  d»- 
ment  of  the  thought.  It  is  one  of  those  evanescent  and 
'  transitive  '  facts  of  mind  which  introspection  cannot  turn 
round  upon,  and  isolate  and  hold  up  for  examination,  as  an 
entomologist  passes  round  an  insect  on  a  pin.  In  the 
(somewhat  clumsy)  terminology  I  have  used,  it  pertains  to 
the  '  fringe  '  of  the  subjective  state,  and  is  a  '  feeling  of  ten- 
dency,' whose  neural  counterpart  is  undoubtedly  a  lot  of 
dawning  and  dying  processes  too  faint  and  complex  to  be 
traced.  The  geometer,  with  his  one  definite  figure  before 
him,  knows  perfectly  that  his  thoughts  apply  to  countless 
other  figures  as  well,  ajid  that  although  he  sees  lines  of  a 
certain  special  bigness,  direction,  color,  etc.,  he  meant  not 
one  of  these  details.  When  I  use  the  word  man  in  two  dif- 
ferent sentences,  I  may  have  both  times  exactly  the  same 
sound  upon  my  lips  and  the  same  picture  in  my  mental 
eye,  but  I  may  mean,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  utter- 
ing the  word  and  imagining  the  picture,  know  that  I  meaD^ 
two  entirely  different  things.  Thus  when  I  say :  "  What  a 
wonderful  man  Jones  is !  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  mean 
by  man  to  exclude  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  Smith.  But 
when  I  say :  "  What  a  wonderful  thing  Man  is ! "  I  am 
equally  well  aware  that  I  mean  to  include  not  only  JoueB, 
but  Napoleon  and  Smith  as  well.  This  added 
ness  is  an  absolutely  positive  sort  of  feeling,  transforminf{ 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  noise  or  vision  into  some- 
thing understood;  and  determining  the  sequel  of  my  think- 
ing, the  later  words  and  images,  in  a  perfectly  definite  way. 
We  saw  in  Chapter  IX  that  the  image  per  se,  the  nuclea^ 
IB /unctionally  the  least  important  part  of  the  thought.  Our 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  'fringe '  leads  to  a  perfectly  aalis/ao- 
tory  decision  of  the  nominalistic  and  oncepfualistic  controversy^ 
so  far  as  it  touches  psychology.  We  rrnist  drciile  in  favor  of 
the  concept ualists,  and  affirm  that  the  power  to  think  things, 
qualities,  relations,  or  whatever  other  elements  there  may 
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be,  isolated  and  abstracted  from  the  total  experience  in 
which  they  appear,  is  the  most  indisputable  function  of  our 
thought. 

After  abstractions,  universals  1  The  '  fringe,*  which 
lets  us  believe  in  the  one,  lets  us  believe  in  the  other  too. 
An  individual  conception  is  of  something  restricted,  in  its 
application,  to  a  single  case.  A  universal  or  general  con* 
ception  is  of  an  entire  class,  or  of  something  belonging  to 
an  entire  class,  of  things.  The  conception  of  an  abstract 
quality  is,  taken  by  itself,  neither  universal  nor  particular.* 
If  I  abstract  white  from  the  rest  of  the  wintry  landscape 
this  morning,  it  is  a  perfectly  definite  conception,  a  self- 
identical  quality  which  I  may  mean  again ;  but,  as  I  have 
not  yet  individualized  it  by  expressly  meaning  to  restrict  it 
to  this  particular  snow,  nor  thought  at  all  of  the  possibility 
of  other  things  to  which  it  may  be  applicable,  it  is  so  far 
nothing  but  a  '  that,'  a  '  floating  adjective,'  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ley calls  it,  or  a  topic  broken  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Properly  it  is,  in  this  state,  a  singular — I  have 
*  singled  it  out ;'  and  when,  later,  I  universalize  or  indi- 
vidualize its  application,  and  my  thought  turns  to  mean 
either  this  white  or  oR  possible  whites,  I  am  in  reality  mean- 
ing two  new  things  and  forming  two  new  conceptions.t 
Such  an  alteration  of  my  meaning  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  change  in  the  image  I  may  have  in  my  mental  eye,  but 
solely  with  the  vague  consciousness  that  surrounds  the 
image,  of  the  sphere  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply.  We 
can  give  no  more  definite  account  of  this  vague  conscious- 


*  The  traditional  conceptualiBt  doctrine  is  that  an  abstract  must  eo  ipto 
be  a  universal.  Even  modem  and  independent  authors  like  Prof.  Dewej 
(Psjchology,  207)  obey  the  tradition  :  *'  The  mind  seizes  upon  some  one 
aspect,  .  .  .  abstracts  or  prescinds  it.  This  very  seizure  of  some  one 
element  generalizes  the  one  abstracted.  .  .  .  Attention,  in  drawing  it 
forth,  makes  it  a  distinct  content  of  consciousness,  and  thus  universalizes 
it;  it  is  considered  no  longer  in  its  particular  connection  with  the  object, 
but  on  its  own  accoimt;  that  is,  as  an  idea,  or  what  it  signifies  to  the 
mind;  and  significance  is  always  uniyersal." 

fC.  P.  Reid's  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  v.  chap.  m.-^WkUsMm  ii 
one  thing,  ih$  whiUntu  cf  ihk  sheet  of  peg^er  another  thing. 
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neas  than  haa  been  given  on  pp.  249-266.    But  that  ia  bo 
reason  for  denying  its  presence." 

But  the  nominalists  and  traditional  conceptualista  find 
matter  for  an  inveterate  quarrel  in  these  simple  facts.  Full 
of  their  notion  that  an  idea,  feeling,  or  state  of  conscioas- 
Dees  can  at  bottom  only  be  aware  of  its  own  quality ;  and 
agreeing,  as  they  both  do,  that  such  an  idea  or  state  of  con- 
Bcionsness  is  a  perfectly  determinate,  singular,  and  tran- 
sitory tiling;  they  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  bow  it 
should  become  the  vehicle  of  a  knowledge  of  anything 
permanent  or  universal.  "  To  know  a  universal,  it  must 
be  universal ;  for  like  can  only  be  known  by  like,"  etc, 
Unable  to  reconcile  these  incom^iatibles,  the  knower  and 
the  known,  each  side  immolates  one  of  them  to  save  the 
other.  The  nominalists  '  settle  the  hash '  of  the  thing  known 
by  denying  it  to  be  ever  a  genuine  universal ;  the  conceptual- 
ists  despatch  the  knower  by  denying  it  to  be  a  state  of 
mind,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  perishing  segment  of  thoughts' 
stream,  consnbstautial  with  other  facts  of  sensibility.  They 
invent,  instead  of  it,  as  tbe  vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of 
tmiversals,  an  acivs  pums  inteUectus,  or  an  Ego,  whose  fnno- 
tion  ia  treated  as  quasi-miraculous  and  nothing  if  not  awe- 
inspiring,  and  which  it  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  approach 
with  the  intent  to  explain  aud  make  common,  or  reduce  to 
lower  terms.  Invoked  in  the  first  instance  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  knowledge  of  universals,  the  higher  principle  presently 
is  made  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  all  thinking  whatever, 
for,  it  is  contended,  "  a  universal  element  is  present  in 
every  thought"     The  nominalists  meanwhile,  who  dislike 


*Hr,  F.  H.  Brftdlcy  fAjt  llie  conceptioa  or  tbe  'meaitlng'  "coniliM 
of  a  part  of  the  conlent.  cut  oft,  flied  by  the  mind,  and  considered  apwt 
from  Ibe  eiistencc  of  the  algn.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  sdd,  uid  re- 
ferred away  to  another  renl  aubject ;  for  where  we  thiok  without  Judging, 
■nd  where  we  deny,  that  description  would  not  be  nppllcnhle,'*  TtUs 
MeiDB  10  Tie  the  siime  doctrine  as  ours:  the  applicalton  to  one  or  lo  all  sutt- 
lectsof  ibc  ubslract  fad  conceived  (i.e.  its  lodirlduality  or  (la  uniTcnality), 
conatltuting  a  new  coucepllon.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  aure  that  Mt. 
Bradley  ateadily  maiotains  this  ground.  Cf.  tbe  first  chapter  of  hit 
Principles  of  Logio.  The  doctrine  1  defend  is  aloutly  upheld  in  Rouuinl'a 
Philosophical  Syslem.  Introduction  by  ThoioAB  Davidaon,  p.  43  (London, 
1633). 
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actus  puros  and  awe-inspiring  principles  and  despise 
the  reverential  mood,  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing  we  ever  get  sight  of 
the  face  of  an  universal ;  and  that  what  deludes  us  is 
nothing  but  the  swarm  of  *  individual  ideas'  which  may 
at  any  time  be  awakened  by  the  hearing  of  a  name. 

If  we  open  the  pages  of  either  school,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  tell,  in  all  the  whirl  about  universal  and 
particular,  when  the  author  is  talking  about  universals 
in  the  mind,  and  when  about  objective  universals,  so 
strangely  are  the  two  mixed  together.  James  Ferrier, 
for  example,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  anti-nominalist 
writers.  But  who  is  nimble- witted  enough  to  count,  in 
the  following  sentences  from  him,  the  number  of  times 
he  steps  from  the  known  to  the  knower,  and  attributes 
to  both  whatever  properties  he  finds  in  either  one! 

'*  To  think  is  to  pass  from  the  singular  or  particular  to  the  idea 
[concept]  or  universal.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  necessary  because  no  thinking 
can  take  place  without  them.  They  are  universal,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  completely  divested  of  the  particularity  which  characterizes  all  the 
phenomena  of  mere  sensation.  To  grasp  the  nature  of  this  univer- 
sality is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  best  means  by  which  this  end  may  be 
compassed  is  by  contrasting  it  with  the  particular.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  sensation,  a  phenomenon  of  sense,  is  never  more 
than  the  particular  which  it  is.  As  such,  that  is,  in  its  strict  particu- 
larity, it  is  absolutely  unthinkable.  In  the  very  act  of  being  thought, 
something  more  than  it  emerges,  and  this  something  more  cannot  be 
again  the  particular.  .  .  .  Ten  particulars  per  se  cannot  be  thought 
of  any  more  than  one  particular  can  be  thought  of ;  .  .  .  there  always 
emerges  in  thought  an  additional  something,  which  is  the  possibility  of 
other  particulars  to  an  indefinite  extent.  .  .  .  The  indefinite  additional 
something  which  they  are  instances  of  is  a  universal.  .  .  .  The  idea 
or  universal  cannot  possibly  be  pictured  in  the  imagination,  for  this 
would  at  once  reduce  it  to  the  particular.  .  .  .  This  inability  to  form 
any  sort  of  picture  or  representation  of  an  idea  does  not  proceed 
from  any  imperfection  or  limitation  of  our  faculties,  but  is  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  intelligence.  A  contradiction  is  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  that  an  idea  or  a  universal  can  become  the 
object  either  of  sense  or  of  the  imagination.  An  idea  is  thus  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  an  image."* 

The  nominalists,  on  their  side,  admit  a  gftem-aniyersal, 
something  vehich  we  think  as  if  it  mere  universal,  though  it 

*  Lectures  on  Qreek  Fhiloeophy,  pp.  88-98. 
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is  Dot  1  and  in  all  tliat  they  say  aliout  this  sometliing,  wUck 
they  explain  to  be  'au  indefinite  number  of  particalar 
ideas,"  the  same  vacillation  between  the  aubjective  and  tho 
objective  points  of  ^iew  appears.  The  reader  never  can 
tell  whether  an  '  idea '  apokeii  of  is  supposed  to  be  a  knower 
or  a  known.  The  authors  themselves  do  not  distingnish. 
They  want  to  get  something  in  the  mind  which  shall  r& 
bte  what  is  out  of  the  mind,  however  vaguely,  and  they  think 
that  when  that  fact  is  accomplished,  no  farther  questioDS 
will  be  asked.     James  Mill  writes :  * 

"  The  word,  tnAn,  we  shall  say,  is  first  applied  to  an  individual 
is  Arst  associated  with  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  acquiree  tha 
power  of  calling  np  the  idea  of  him  ;  it  la  next  applied  to  another  indi- 
vidnal  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him  ;  so  of  an- 
other and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated  with  an  indefloito  nnm- 
ber,  and  has  acquired  the  power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of 
those  ideas  indifferently.  What  happens!  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
numbtT  of  the  ideaa  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs  ;  and  calling 
them  in  close  connection,  it  forms  a  species  of  complex  idea  of  tbem. 
...  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  when  an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  eitenl 
complex,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  it  oomprthertda.  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity indistinct:  .  .  .  and  this  indistinctness  has,  doubtless,  been  » 
main  cause  of  the  mystery  which  has  appeared  to  belong  to  it.  .  . 
thns  appears  that  the  word  man  is  not  a  word  having  a  very  simpls 
idea,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  realists  ;  nor  a  word  having  no  idea  at 
all,  as  was  that  of  tho  [earlier]  nominalists  ;  but  a  word  calling  up 
indefinite  number  of  ideas,  by  the  irresistible  laws  of  association,  a 
forming  them  into  one  very  complex  and  indiatinot,  bnt  not  thereforv 
unintelligible,  idea." 

Berkeley  had  already  said  :  f 

"  A  word  becomes  general  by  being  made  the  sign,  not  of  an  aly 
■tract  general  idea,  but  of  many  several  particular  ideas,  any  one  of 
which  it  indifferently  suggests  to  the  mind.  An  idea  which,  consid- 
ered in  itself,  is  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent 
or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort." 

' Stand  for,' not  Anowj ;  'becomes  general,'  not  becomei 
avxire  of  something  general ;  '  particular  ideas,'  not  par- 
ticular things — everywhere  the  same  timidity  about  beg- 
ging the  fact  of  knowing,  and  the  pitifully  impotent  attempt 
to  foist  it  in  the  shape  of  a  mode  of  being  of  '  ideas.'     If 

•  Analysli,  chsp.  vtti. 

f  Prloclples  of  Human  Knowledge,  Introduction,  %%  II,  18. 
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ihe  fact  to  be  conceived  be  the  indefinitelj  numeroiis  ac« 
tnal  and  possible  members  of  a  class,  then  it  is  assumed 
that  if  we  can  only  get  enough  ideas  to  huddle  together  for 
a  moment  in  the  mind,  the  being  of  each  several  one  of 
them  there  will  be  an  equivalent  for  the  knowing^  or  meoti- 
ing^  of  am  member  of  the  class  in  question ;  and  their  num* 
ber  will  be  so  large  as  to  confuse  our  tally  and  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  all  the  possible  members  of  the  class 
have  thus  been  satisfactorily  told  off  or  not 

Of  course  this  is  nonsense.  An  idea  neither  is  what  it 
knows,  nor  knows  what  it  is ;  nor  will  swarms  of  copies  of 
the  same  *  idea,'  recurring  in  stereotyped  form,  or  '  by  the 
irresistible  laws  of  association  formed  into  one  idea,'  ever 
be  the  same  thing  as  a  thought  of  'oS  the  possible  members* 
of  a  class.  We  must  mean  that  by  an  altogether  special 
bit  of  consciousness  ad  hoc  But  it  is  easy  to  translate 
Berkeley's,  Hume's,  and  Mill's  notion  of  a  swarm  of  ideas 
into  cerebral  terms,  and  so  to  make  them  stand  for  some* 
thing  real ;  and,  in  this  sense,  I  think  the  doctrine  of  these 
authors  less  hollow  than  the  opposite  one  which  makes 
the  vehicle  of  universal  conceptions  to  be  an  actus  purus  of 
the  soul.  If  each  *  idea '  stand  for  some  special  nascent 
nerve-process,  then  the  aggregate  of  these  nascent  processes 
might  have  for  its  conscious  correlate  a  psychic  *  fringe/ 
which  should  be  just  that  universal  meaning,  or  intention 
that  the  name  or  mental  picture  employed  should  mean  all 
the  possible  individuals  of  the  class.  Every  peculiar  compli- 
cation of  brain-processes  must  have  some  peculiar  correlate 
in  the  soul.  To  one  set  of  processes  will  correspond  the 
thought  of  an  indefinite  taking  of  the  extent  of  a  word  like 
man ;  to  another  set  that  of  a  particular  taking ;  and  to  a 
third  set  that  of  a  universal  taking,  of  the  extent  of  the 
same  word.  The  thought  corresponding  to  either  set  of 
processes,  is  always  itself  a  unique  and  singular  event, 
whose  dependence  on  its  peculiar  nerve-process  I  of  course 
am  far  from  professing  to  explain.* 

*  It  may  add  to  the  effect  of  the  text  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  eiiay 
in  'Hind/  referred  to  on  p.  224. 

"  Why  may  we  not  side  with  the  conceptualists  in  saying  that  the  uni- 
venal  sense  of  a  word  does  correspond  tO  a  mental  fact  of  »om§  kind,  hot 


Truly  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  every  concept 
Trhatevei  it  be  uf,  Ib  one  of  the  mind's  immutable  posseB- 


I 


■t  the  same  time,  agreeing  with  the  nomiDallats  that  all  mental  facts  U9 
modlflcaliuDs  of  subjective  scDsibitity.  why  may  we  cot  call  that  f&ct  « 
'feeling'?  Jfiin  meiint  for  mankind  is  in  short  a  diHerent  feeling  from 
tnan  as  a  mere  doIsc,  or  from  man  meaat  for  (hat  mao,  to  wit,  Johu  Smith 
&lotie,  Nut  that  the  difference  consiats  simply  in  the  fact  that,  whea 
taken  uuiTeraally,  the  word  has  one  of  Mr.  Gallon's  '  blended '  Imaj^  of 
man  asaoclated  with  it.  Many  pcreoDS  have  seemed  to  think  that  tbesa 
bleoded  or,  as  Prof.  Uuiley  calls  them,  'generic  '  fmsges  are  cquiralenl 
to  concepts.  But,  io  itself,  a  blurred  thing  is  ]iist  as  particular  aa 
a  sharp  Ihng  ;  and  the  generic  character  of  either  sharp  image  c 
blurred  image  depcads  on  its  being  felt  leiUi  itt  repraeiitatm  fanction. 
This  fuDCtlou  is  the  mysterious  ptas,  the  understood  meaning.  But  it  la 
nothing  Hppllcd  to  the  image  from  above,  no  pure  act  of  reason  inhabiting 
a  supersensible  and  semi-supernatural  plane.  Ii  can  be  diagrammatized  aa 
continuous  with  all  the  other  segments  of  the  subjective  stream.  It  Is 
just  that  staining,  fringe,  or  halo  of  obscurely  felt  relation  to  masses  of 
Other  Imagery  about  to  come,  but  not  yet  distinctly  In  focus,  vrbich  no 
have  BO  abundantly  set  forth  [in  Chnpler  IX]. 

"  If  the  image  come  unfringed,  it  reveals  but  a  simple  quality,  thing, 
or  event ;  if  It  come  fringed,  it  may  reveal  someihlng  expressly  taken  uni- 
versally or  Id  a  scheme  of  relations.  The  diSerence  between  thought  ai 
feeling  thus  reduces  itself.  In  the  last  subjective  onalj'sls,  to  the  presenoa 
or  absence  of  '  fringe.'  And  this  in  turn  reduces  Itself,  wlib  much  proba- 
bility, in  the  last  physiological  analysis,  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  sub- 
escitemenls  in  other  convolutions  of  the  brain  than  those  whose  diacbarges 
underlie  the  more  deGniie  nucleus,  ibe  substantive  ingredient,  of  tli» 
thought, — in  this  instance,  the  word  or  image  it  may  happen  to  ai 

"The  contnul  is  not,  then,  as  the  Plalnnists  would  have  it,  bclwcen 
cerlain  subjective  facts  called  tmagei  and  sensations,  and  others  called 
acts  of  relating  intelligence;  the  former  being  blind  perishing  thinga, 
knovdng  not  even  their  own  existence  as  such,  whilst  the  latter  coniblns 
the  poles  in  the  mysterious  synthesis  of  their  cognitive  sweep.  The  con- 
trast is  really  between  two  ai^et*.  In  which  all  mental  focls  without  eicep- 
tion  may  be  taken  ;  their  structural  aspect,  as  being  subjective,  and  Ihclr 
functional  aspect,  as  Iieing  cognitions.  In  the  former  aspect,  the  bigbeA 
aa  well  as  the  lowest  Is  a  feeling,  a  peculiarly  tinged  segment  of  the  it 
Thistlngelng  is  its  sensitive  body,  the  ait  lAw  »ii  Jfutt*  ut,  the  way  It  feeh 
Whilst  passing.  In  the  latter  aspect,  the  lowest  mental  fact  as  well  as  thfl 
highest  may  grasp  some  bit  of  truth  as  lis  content,  oven  though  that  tmtk 
were  as  relatlonless  a  matter  as  a  bare  imlocallzcd  and  undated  quality  oC 
pain.  From  the  cognitive  point  of  view,  all  mental  facts  are  inlelleclioui 
From  the  subjective  point  of  view  all  are  feelings.  Once  admit  tllat  tbl 
OBssIng  uid,  evanescent  are  as  real  parts  of  ihc  slri^ani  m  the  diatlDd 
anil  com  parse  ively  abiding;  once  allow  that  fringes  and  halos,  inaiTjculaU 
perceptions,  whereof  the  objects  arc  as  yet  unnamed,  mi 
cognition,  prcmonilious,  awnreneases  of  direction,  nti'  Ihoughlsnupi 
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fiions,  the  question  whether  a  single  thing,  or  a  whole  class 
of  things,  or  only  an  nnassigned  quaUty.  be  meant  by  it,  is 
an  insignificant  matter  of  detail.  Our  meanings  are  of 
singulars,  particulars,  indefinites,  and  universals,  mixed 
together  in  every  way.  A  singular  individual  is  as  much 
Gonodved  when  he  is  isolated  and  identified  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  my  mind,  as  is  the  most  rarefied  and 
universally  applicable  quality  he  may  possess — heing^  for 
example,  when  treated  in  the  same  way.*  From  every 
point  of  view,  the  overwhelming  and  portentous  character 
ascribed  to  universal  conceptions  is  surprising.  Why,  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  downwards,  philosophers  should  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  scorn  of  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular, and  in  adoration  of  that  of  the  general,  is  hard  to 
understand,  seeing  that  the  more  adorable  knowledge  ought 
to  be  that  of  the  more  adorable  things,  and  that  the  things 
of  worth  are  all  concretes  and  singulars.  The  only  value 
of  universal  characters  is  that  they  help  us,  by  reasoning, 

as  much  as  articulate  imaginiDgs  and  propositions  are;  once  restore,  I  say, 
the  vague  to  its  psychological  rights,  and  the  matter  presents  no  further 
difficulty. 

"  And  then  we  see  that  the  current  opposition  of  Feeling  to  Knowledge 
is  quite  a  false  issue.  If  every  feeling  is  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  knowl- 
edge, we  ought  no  longer  to  talk  of  mental  states  differing  by  having  more 
or  less  of  the  cognitive  quality;  they  only  differ  in  knowing  more  or  less, 
in  having  much  fact  or  little  fact  for  their  object.  The  feeling  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  relations  is  a  feeling  that  knows  much  ;  the  feeling  of  a  simple 
quality  is  a  feeling  that  knows  little.  But  the  knowing  itself,  whether  of 
much  or  of  little,  has  the  same  essence,  and  is  as  good  knowing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Concept  and  Image,  thus  discriminated  through 
their  objects,  are  con  substantial  in  their  inward  nature,  as  modes  of  feeling. 
The  one,  as  particular,  will  no  longer  be  held  to  be  a  relatively  base  sort  of 
entity,  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  whilst  the  other,  as  universal, 
is  celebrated  as  a  sort  of  standing  miracle,  to  be  adored  but  not  explained. 
Both  concept  and  Image,  qua  subjective,  are  singular  and  particular.  Both 
are  moments  of  the  stream,  which  come  and  in  an  instant  are  no  more. 
The  word  universality  has  no  meaning  as  applied  to  their  psychic  body  or 
structure,  which  is  always  finite.  It  only  has  a  meaning  when  applied  to 
their  use,  import,  or  reference  to  the  kind  of  object  they  may  reveal.  The 
representation,  as  such,  of  the  universal  object  is  as  particular  as  that  of 
an  object  about  which  we  know  so  little  that  the  interjection  *  Ha  I '  is  all 
it  can  evoke  from  us  in  the  way  of  speech.  Both  should  be  weighed  in  the 
■une  scales,  and  have  the  same  measure  meted  out  to  them,  whether  of 
wordiip  or  of  contempt."    (Mind,  ix.  pp.  18-19.) 

*  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  p.  404. 
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to  know  new  truths  about  individual  tliiiigs.  The  restric- 
tioD  of  one's  meaning,  moreover,  to  an  individual  thing, 
probably  requires  even  more  complicated  brain- pro  cesses 
than  its  extension  to  all  the  instances  of  a  kind ;  and  the 
mere  mystery,  as  sucL,  of  the  knowledge,  is  equally  great, 
whether  generals  or  singulars  be  the  things  kuovn.  In  sum, 
therefore,  the  traditional  universal -worship  can  only  be 
called  a  bit  of  perverse  sentimentalism,  a  philosophic  '  idol 
of  the  cave.' 

It  may  seem  hardly  necesBarj  to  add  (what  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  pp.  229-237,  and  what  has 
been  implied  in  our  assertions  all  along)  that  notlnrtg  can 
be  conceived  ttpice  over  uritkout  being  conceived  in  entirdy 
different  states  of  mind.  Thus,  my  arm-chair  is  one  of  the 
things  of  which  I  have  a  conception ;  I  knew  it  yesterday 
and  recognized  it  when  I  looked  at  iL  But  if  I  think  of  it 
to-day  as  the  same  arm-chair  which  I  looked  at  yesterday, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  very  conception  of  it  as  the  same  is  an 
additional  complication  to  the  thought,  whose  inward  con- 
stitution must  alter  in  consequence.  In  short,  it  is  logically 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  knoum  as  the  same 
by  two  successive  copies  of  the  same  thought  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  thoughts  by  which  we  know  that  we  mean  the  same 
thing  are  apt  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  each  other. 
"We  think  the  thing  now  in  one  conteit,  now  in  another; 
now  in  a  definite  image,  now  in  a  symbol.  Sometimes  our 
sense  of  its  identity  pertains  to  the  mere  fringe,  sometimes 
it  involves  the  nucleus,  of  our  tliought.  We  never  can 
break  the  thought  asunder  and  tell  just  which  one  of  its  bita- 
is  the  part  that  lets  us  know  which  subject  is  referred  to ; 
but  nevertheless  we  always  do  know  which  of  all  poasibl* 
subjects  we  have  in  mind.  Introspective  psychology  musk 
here  throw  up  the  sponge ;  the  fluctuations  of  subjective  life 
are  too  exquisite  to  be  arrested  by  its  coarse  means.  It 
must  confine  itself  to  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  all  sorts 
of  different  subjective  states  do  form  the  vehicle  by  wiiich 
the  same  is  known ;  and  it  must  contradict  the  opposit* 
view. 

The  ordinary  Psychology  of  '  ideas  '  constantly  talks 
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if  the  yehiole  of  the  same  thing-known  most  be  the  same  re- 
current state  of  mind,  and  as  if  the  having  over  again  of  the 
same  '  idea '  were  not  only  a  necessary  but  a  sufficient  con- 
dition for  meaning  the  same  thing  twice.  But  this  recur- 
rence of  the  same  idea  would  utterly  defeat  the  existence  of 
a  repeated  knowledge  of  anything.  It  would  be  a  simple  re- 
version into  a  pre-existent  state,  with  nothing  gained  in  the 
interval,  and  with  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  state 
having  existed  before.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
think.  As  a  rule  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  thought 
before  of  the  thing  we  think  of  now.  The  continuity  and 
permanency  of  the  topic  is  of  the  essence  of  our  intellection. 
We  recognize  the  old  problem,  and  the  old  solutions ;  fuid 
we  go  on  to  alter  and  improve  and  substitute  one  predicate 
for  another  without  ever  letting  the  subject  change. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  thinking  con- 
sists in  making  jttdgments.  A  succession  of  judgments  may 
all  be  about  the  same  thing.  The  general  practical  postulate 
which  encourages  ns  to  keep  thinking  at  all  is  that  by  going 
on  to  do  so  we  shall  judge  better  of  the  same  things  than  if 
we  do  not.*  In  the  successive  judgments,  all  sorts  of  new 
operations  are  performed  on  the  things,  and  all  sorts  of 
new  results  brought  out,  without  the  sense  of  the  main 
topic  ever  getting  lost  At  the  outset,  we  merely  have  the 
topic ;  then  we  operate  on  it ;  and  finally  we  have  it  again 
in  a  richer  and  truer  way.  A  compound  conception  has 
been  substituted  for  the  simple  one,  but  with  full  conscious- 
ness that  both  are  of  the  Same. 

The  distinction  between  having  and  operating  is  as 
natural  in  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world.  As  our 
hands  may  hold  a  bit  of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  yet  do 
naught  with  either ;  so  our  mind  may  simply  be  aware  of  a 
thing's  existence,  and  yet  neither  attend  to  it  nor  discrimi- 
nate it,  neither  locate  nor  count  nor  compare  nor  like  nor 
dislike  nor  deduce  it,  nor  recognize  it  articulately  as  having 
been  met  with  before.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that, 
instead  of  staring  at  it  in  this  entranced  and  senseless  way, 
we  may  rally  our  activity  in  a  moment,  and  locate,  class, 

■ _  _  -  — ' 

*  Ck>mpare  the  admirable  paasage  in  Hodgson's  Time  and  Space,  p.  810. 
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compare,  count,  and  judge  it.  There  is  nothk.y  inrolyed  m 
all  this  Trbich  we  did  not  postulate  at  the  very  outf^et  of  ovi- 
introspective  work :  realities,  namely,  extra  Jimztevi,  thoughtat 
and  possible  relations  of  cognition  between  the  two.  Tha 
result  of  the  thoughts'  operating  on  the  data  given  to 
sense  is  to  transform  the  order  iti  which  experience  comes 
into  an  entirely  different  order,  that  of  the  conceived  world. 
There  is  no  spot  of  light,  for  example,  which  I  pick  out  and 
proceed  to  define  as  a  pebble,  which  is  not  thereby  torn 
from  its  mere  time-  and  space-neighbors,  and  thought  in 
conjunction  with  things  physically  parted  from  it  by  the 
width  of  nature.  Compare  the  form  in  wliich  facts  appear 
in  a  text-book  of  physics,  as  logically  subordinated  law% 
with  that  in  which  we  naturally  make  their  acquaintaace. 
The  conceptual  scheme  is  a  sort  of  sieve  in  which  we  try  td 
gather  up  the  world's  conteutt^.  Most  facts  and  relationfl 
fall  through  its  meshes,  being  either  too  subtle  or  insig« 
nlticant  to  be  fixed  in  any  conception.  But  whenever 
physical  reality  is  caught  and  identified  as  the  same  with 
something  already  conceived,  it  remains  on  the  sieve,  and 
all  the  predicates  and  relations  of  the  conception  with 
which  it  is  identified  become  its  predicates  and  relatioaa 
too ;  it  is  subjected  to  the  sieve's  network,  in  other  worda. 
Thus  comes  to  pass  what  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  the  translatioa 
of  the  perceptual  into  the  conceptual  order  of  the  world.*^ 
In  Chapter  XXII  we  shall  see  how  this  translatioa 
always  takes  place  for  the  sake  of  some  subjective  interestt 
and  how  the  conception  with  which  we  handle  a  bit  of  sen* 
sible  experience  is  really  nothing  but  a  teleological  instru- 
ment, litis  whole /unction  of  conceiving,  of  fixing,  and  hid- 
ing /cut  to  meanings,  has  no  significance  apart  /rom  fhe/aet 
that  the  oonceiver  is  a  creature  with  partial  purposes  and  pri- 
vate ends.  There  remains,  therefore,  much  more  to  be  said 
about  conception,  but  for  the  present  this  will  sufiice. 


*  PliUoaophf  of  BeflecUon,  t.  378-806. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

DISCRIMINATION  AND  COMPARISON. 

It  18  matter  of  popular  observation  that  some  men  have 
sharper  senses  than  others,  and  that  some  have  acuter 
minds  and  are  able  to  'spUt  hairs'  and  see  two  shades  of 
meaning  where  the  majority  see  but  one.  Locke  long  ago 
set  apart  the  faculty  of  discrimination  as  one  in  which  men 
differ  individually.  What  he  wrote  is  good  enough  to  quote 
as  an  introduction  to  this  chapter: 

''Another  faculty  we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds  is  that  of 
discerning  and  distinguishing  between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  ii 
not  enough  to  have  a  confused  perception  of  something  in  general :  un- 
less the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  different  objects  and  their 
qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  knowledge;  though  the 
bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  thing  from  another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty 
of  several  even  very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths ;  because  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those  propositions 
find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  impressions ; 
whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this  clear  discerning  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  same  or  different.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter  f 

'*  How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one 
from  another  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or 
hastiness  and  precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  ex- 
amine :  it  suffices  to  take  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that 
the  mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  conse- 
quence to  its  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing 
from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason  and 
judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory 
ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having  them  un- 
confused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another 
where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists  in  a  great  measure  the 
exactness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason  which  is  to  be  observed 
la  one  man  above  another.    And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  somi 
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reason  of  tbat  contmon  obserTation,— that  men  who  haTe  a  f 
deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memorleB  have  not  always  the  clearest  judg- 
ment or  deepest  reason.  For,  wit  lyit^g  ™ost  in  tlie  asaemblags 
of  ideas,  and  pultiDg  those  together  with  quicknees  and  varietx 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy ; 
Jodgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  ou  Che  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully  one  from  another  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding 
qnit«  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wherein  for  the  most  part 
liee  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively 
the  fancy,  and  therefore,  so  acceptable  to  all  people  because  its  beautjr 
appears  at  first  Eight,  and  there  is  required  no  labor  of  thought  to  ex- 
amine what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it."  * 

But  Locke's  descendants  liave  been  slow  to  enter  into  tha 
path  whose  fruitfuluess  was  tlius  pointed  oat  by  tlieir  mas- 
ter, and  have  so  neglected  the  study  of  discrinunation  that 
one  might  almost  Bay  that  the  classic  English  psychologists 
have,  as  a  school,  hardly  recognized  it  to  exist  'Associa- 
tion '  has  proved  itself  in  their  hands  the  one  all-absorbing 
power  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Martineau,  in  his  review  of  Bain, 
makes  some  very  weighty  remarks  on  this  ouesidednesa  of 
the  Lockian  school.  Our  mental  history,  says  he,  is, 
its  view, 

"a  perpetual  formation  of  new  compounds :  and  the  wordo  'a»S 
ation,'  'cohesion,'  'fusion,'  '  indiMoluble  connection,'  all  expreea  tb« 
change  from  plurality  of  data  to  some  unity  of  result.  An  oxplanatloo 
cf  the  process  therefore  requires  two  things:  a  true  enumeratJoD  o( 
the  primary  constituenla,  and  a  correct  statement  of  their  laws  of  com" 
bination  :  just  as,  in  chemistry,  we  are  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
simple  elements,  and  the  with  then  principles  of  their  synthesis.  Now 
the  latter  of  these  two  conditions  we  find  satisfied  by  the  association- 
psychologists  :  but  not  the  former.  They  are  not  agreed  upon  their 
catalogue  of  elements,  or  the  marks  by  which  they  may  know  the  simpl* 
from  the  compound.  The  psychologic  unit  is  not  fixed  ;  that  which 
called  one  impression  by  Hartley  is  treated  as  half-a-dozen  or  more  by 
Hill :  and  the  tendency  of  the  modem  teachers  on  this  point  is  to  reced* 
more  and  more  from  the  belter-chosen  track  of  their  master.  Hartley, 
for  example,  regarded  the  whole  present  effect  upon  us  of  any  ungi* 
object — sny,  an  orange — as  a  single  sensation  ;  and  the  whole  vc 
it  left  behind,  as  a  single  '  idea  of  sensation.'    His  modem  disciples, 

•  ^uttton  Understaodlag.  ii.  zL  1,  9. 
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an  the  other  hand,  consider  this  same  effect  as  an  aggregate  from  a 
plurality  of  sensations,  and  the  ideal  trace  it  leaves  as  highly  compound. 
*The  idea  of  an  object/  instead  of  being  an  elementary  starting-point 
with  them,  is  one  of  the  elaborate  results  of  repetition  and  experience ; 
and  is  continually  adduced  as  remarkably  illustrating  the  fusing  power 
of  habitual  association.    Thus  James  Mill  observes  : 

'*  *  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  formation  of 
our  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas  of  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently  that  they 
coalesce  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of  unity.  Hence, 
what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone,  the  idea  of  a  horse, 
the  idea  of  a  man.  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names 
of  what  I  call  objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my 
own  sensations ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of 
sensations  regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination,  that  is, 
concomitance.  Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles, 
are  the  sensations  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one  idea, 
I  give  the  name  of  the  idea  of  a  tree.'  * 

*^  To  precisely  the  same  effect  Mr.  Bain  remarks : 

*'  *  External  objects  usually  affect  us  through  a  plurality  of  senses. 
The  pebble  on  the  sea-shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye  as  form  and  color. 
We  take  it  up  in  the  hand  and  repeat  the  impression  of  form,  with  the 
additional  feeling  of  touch.  Knock  two  together,  and  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic sound.  To  preserve  the  impression  of  an  object  of  this  kind, 
there  must  be  an  association  of  all  these  different  effects.  Such  associa- 
tion, when  matured  and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
pebble.  Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  rose,  we  have 
the  same  effects  of  form  to  the  eye  and  hand,  color  and  touch,  with 
new  effects  of  odor  and  taste.  A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  co- 
herence of  all  these  qualities  in  one  aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  for  all 
purposes  the  enduring  image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any 
one  of  the  characteristic  impressions  will  revive  the  others  ;  the  odor, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk—each  of  these  by  itself  will 
hoist  the  entire  impression  into  the  view.'  f 

**  Now,  this  order  of  derivation,  making  our  objective  knowledge  be- 
gin with  plurality  of  impression  and  arrive  at  unity,  we  take  to  be  a 
complete  inversion  of  our  psychological  history.  Hartley,  we  think, 
was  perfectly  right  in  taking  no  notice  of  the  number  of  inlets  through 
which  an  object  delivers  its  effect  upon  us,  and,  in  spite  of  this  circum- 
stance, treating  the  effect  as  one.  .  .  .  Even  now,  after  life  has  read 
us  so  many  analytic  lessons,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fix  the  attitude  of 
our  scene  and  ourselves,  the  sense  of  plurality  in  our  impressions  re- 
treats, and  we  lapse  into  an  undivided  consciousness ;  losing,  for  in- 

•  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

fThe  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  page  411. 
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stance,  the  separate  notice  of  any  noifonn  bum  in  Ihe  ear,  or  light  im 
the  eye,  or  weight  of  clotlies  on  the  boil]',  though  not  one  of  them  b  ia- 
operative  on  the  compleiion  of  our  feeling.  This  law,  once  grant«d, 
must  be  carried  far  beyond  Hartley's  point.  Not  only  must  each  ob- 
ject preaent  itself  to  us  integrally  before  it  ahelts  off  into  its  qualities, 
bnt'the  whole  scene  arountl  us  must  disengage  for  us  object  after  object 
from  its  still  background  by  emergence  and  change  ;  and  even  our 
aelf -detachment  from  the  world  over  against  us  must  wait  (or  tho 
■tart  of  colliMion  between  the  force  we  issue  and  that  which  we  reo 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  case  :  when  a  red  ivory  ball, 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  withdrawn,  it  will  leave  a  mental  represen- 
tation of  itself,  in  which  all  that  it  simultaneously  gave  ua  will  india- 
tinguistaably  coexist.  Let  a  while  hall  succeed  to  it ;  now,  and  not 
before,  will  an  attribute  detach  itself,  and  (he  color,  by  force  of  con- 
trast, be  shaken  out  into  the  foregronnd.  Let  the  white  ball  be  re- 
placed by  an  egg :  and  this  new  difference  will  bring  the  form  into 
notice  from  its  previous  slumber.  And  thus,  that  which  began  by 
being  simply  an  object,  cut  out  from  the  surrounding  ecene,  become* 
for  us  first  a  red  object,  and  then  a  red  round  object ;  and  so  on. 
et«ad,  therefore,  of  the  qualities,  as  separately  given,  subscribing  to- 
gether and  adding  themselves  up  to  present  us  with  Ihe  object  as  their 
aggregate,  the  object  is  beforehand  with  them,  and  from  its  iut^frity 
delivers  them  out  to  our  knowledge,  one  by  one.  In  this  disintegration, 
the  primary  nucleus  never  loses  its  substantive  character  or  name  j 
whilst  the  difference  which  it  throws  off  appears  as  a  mere  attribute,  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  of 
the  object  as  hating,  not  as  being,  its  qualities ;  and  can  never  beanily 
admit  the  belief  of  any  loose  lot  of  attributes  really  fusing  tbemselvM 
into  a  thing.  The  unity  of  the  original  whole  is  not  felt  to  go  to  pi 
and  be  resolved  into  the  properties  which  it  successively  gives  oS ;  it 
retains  a  residuary  existence,  which  constitutes  it  a  substanee,  as  agaioet 
the  emerging  quality,  which  is  only  its  phenometMl  predicate.  Wera 
It  not  for  this  perpetual  process  of  differentiation  of  self  from  tho 
world,  o(  object  from  its  scene,  of  attribute  from  object,  no  step  of 
Abstraction  could  be  taken  ;  no  qualities  could  fall  under  our  notice ; 
and  had  we  ten  thousand  senses,  they  would  all  converge  and  meet  in 
but  one  consciousness.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  an  utter  falsification  of 
•he  order  of  nature  to  speak  of  Bunaations  grouping  tliemselves  into 
aggregates,  and  so  composing  for  us  the  objects  of  which  we  think ; 
and  the  whole  language  of  Ihe  theory,  in  regard  to  the  field  of 
■ynchronous  existences,  is  a  direct  iuvc^ion  of  the  truth.  Experience 
proceeds  and  intellect  is  trained,  not  by  Association,  but  by  DiMod- 
aiion,  not  by  reduction  of  pluralities  of  impression  to  one,  but  by  the 
opening  out  of  one  into  many  ;  and  a  true  psychological  history  n 
expound  itself  in  analytic  rather  than  synthetic  terms.  Precisely  thoe* 
ideas— of  Subslance,  o(  Mind,  of  Cause,  of  Space— which  this  sj-stea 
tKkta  aa  ioflnitely  complex,  the  last  result  of  myriads  of  confluent  •!»• 
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ments,  are  in  truth  the  residuarj  simplicities  of  consciousness,  whose 
stability  the  eddies  and  currents  of  phenomenal  experience  have  left 
undisturbed.*'* 

The  truth  is  that  Experience  is  trained  by  both  associa- 
tion and  dissociation,  and  that  psychology  must  be  writ 
hoth  in  synthetic  and  in  analytic  terms.  Our  original  sen- 
sible totals  are,  on  the  one  hand,  subdivided  by  discrimi- 
native attention,  and,  on  the  other,  united  with  other  totals, 
— either  through  the  agency  of  our  own  movements,  carrying 
our  senses  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  or  because 
new  objects  come  successively  and  replace  those  by  which 
we  were  at  first  impressed.  The  'simple  impression'  of 
Hume,  the  'simple  idea*  of  Locke  are  both  abstractions, 
never  realized  in  experience.  Experience,  from  the  very 
first,  presents  us  with  concreted  objects,  vaguely  continuous 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  which  envelops  them  in  space 
and  time,  and  potentially  divisible  into  inward  elements 
and  parts.  These  objects  we  break  asunder  and  reunite. 
We  must  treat  them  in  both  ways  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  grow ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  on  the  whole,  which 
way  preponderates.  But  since  the  elements  with  which 
the  traditional  associationism  performs  its  constructions — 
'  simple  sensations,*  namely — are  all  products  of  discrimi- 
nation carried  to  a  high  pitch,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  analytic  attention  and  discrimination 
first 

The  noticing  of  any  part  whatever  of  our  object  is  an 
act  of  discrimination.  Already  on  p.  404  I  have  described 
the  manner  in  which  we  often  spontaneously  lapse  into  the 
undiscriminating  state,  even  with  regard  to  objects  which 
we  have  already  learned  to  distinguish.  Such  ansesthetics 
as  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  etc.,  sometimes  bring  about 
transient  lapses  even  more  total,  in  which  numerical  dis- 
crimination especially  seems  gone ;  for  one  sees  light  and 
hears  sound,  but  whether  one  or  many  lights  and  sounds 
is  quite  impossible  to  tell.  Where  the  parts  of  an  object 
have  already  been  discerned,  and  each  made  the  object  of 
a  special  discriminative  act,  we  can  with  difficulty  feel  the 

*  EMajB  Philosophical  and  Theological :  First  Series,  pp.  968-978. 
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object  agaiu  in  its  pristine  unity ;  and  so  prominent  maj 
OUT  coDsuioasneBs  of  its  cunipseitiou  be,  that  we  may  hardly 
believe  that  it  ever  could  Lave  appeared  undivided.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  view,  the  undeuiable  fact  being  that 
any  number  (^  impressions,  from  any  numher  of  sensory  tovneBt 
foiling  simtdtaneously  on  a  mind  which  has  kot  yet  expebi 
ENCED  THEM  SEPARATELY,  tmll /usc  tJito  a  siiufle  Undivided  ob- 
ject/or  that  mind.  The  law  is  that  all  things  fuse  that  can 
fuse,  and  nothing  separates  except  what  must.  What  makes 
impressions  separate  we  hare  to  study  in  this  chapter. 
Although  they  separate  easier  if  they  come  in  through  dis- 
tinct nerves,  yet  distinct  nerves  are  not  an  unconditional 
ground  of  their  discrimination,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  baby,  assailed  by  eyes,  ears,  nose,  akin,  and  entrails 
at  once,  feels  it  all  as  one  great  blooming,  buzzing  confu- 
sion ;  and  to  the  very  end  of  life,  our  location  of  all  things 
in  one  space  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  extents  or 
bignesses  of  all  the  sensatious  which  came  to  our  notice  at 
once,  coalesced  together  into  one  and  the  same  space. 
There  is  no  other  reason  than  this  why  "  the  hand  I  touch 
and  see  coincides  spatially  with  the  hand  I  immediately 
feel."  * 

It  is  true  that  we  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
when  once  a  lot  of  hitherto  unnoticed  details  of  the  object  lis 
before  us, "  How  could  we  ever  have  been  ignorant  of  these 
things  and  yet  have  felt  the  object,  or  drawn  the  conclusion, 
as  if  it  were  a  continuum,  a  plenum  ?  There  would  have 
been^fl^ — but  we  felt  no  gaps;  wherefore  we  must  have  seen 
and  heard  these  details,  leaned  upon  these  steps ;  they  must 
have  beenoperative  upon  our  minds,  just  as  they  are  now,  only 
ujKonsciously,  or  at  least  tnattentivdy.  Our  first  unanalyzed 
sensation  was  really  composed  of  these  elementary  senao* 
tlons,  our  first  rapid  conclusion  was  really  based  on  these 
intermediate  inferences,  all  the  while,  only  we  failed  to  note 
the  fact."  But  this  is  nothing  but  the  fatal 'psychologists  fal- 
lacy' (p.  196)  of  treating  an  inferior  state  of  mind  as  if  it 
must  somehow  know  implicitly  all  that  is  explicitly  knowa 

■  Monlgomery  In  'Mind,'  i.  G2T  Cf.  sIbo  LIpps:  OnindUtwcheo  (k* 
ScelculvbcDj.  p.  679  S.;  and  see  below.  Chapter  XIX. 
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abottt  the  same  topic  by  superior  states  of  mind.  The  thing 
thought  of  is  unquestionably  the  same,  but  it  is  thought 
twice  oyer  in  two  absolutely  different  psychoses, — once  as  an 
unbroken  unit,  and  again  as  a  sum  of  discriminated  parta  It 
is  not  one  thought  in  two  editions,  but  two  entirely  dbtinct 
thoughts  of  one  thing.  And  each  thought  is  within  itself  a 
WfUinuum,  ekjUenum^  needing  no  contributions  from  the  other 
to  fill  up  its  gaps.  As  I  sit  here,  I  think  objects,  and  I 
make  inferences,  which  the  future  is  sure  to  analyze  and 
articulate  and  riddle  with  discriminations,  showing  me  many 
things  wherever  I  now  notice  one.  Nevertheless,  my 
thought  feels  quite  sufficient  unto  itself  for  the  time  being ; 
and  ranges  from  pole  to  pole,  as  free,  and  as  unconscious 
of  having  overlooked  anything,  as  if  it  possessed  the  great- 
est discriminative  enlightenment  We  all  cease  analyzing 
the  world  at  some  point,  and  notice  no  more  differences. 
The  last  units  with  which  we  stop  are  our  objective  elements 
of  being.  Those  of  a  dog  are  different  from  those  of  a 
Humboldt ;  those  of  a  practical  man  from  those  of  a  meta- 
physician. But  the  dog's  and  the  practical  man's  thoughts 
fed  continuous,  though  to  the  Humboldt  or  the  metaphy- 
sician they  would  appear  full  of  gaps  and  defects.  And 
they  are  continuous,  as  thoughts.  It  is  only  as  mirrors  of 
things  that  the  superior  minds  find  them  full  of  omissions. 
And  when  the  omitted  things  are  discovered  and  the  un- 
noticed differences  laid  bare,  it  is  not  that  the  old  thoughts 
split  up,  but  that  new  thoughts  supersede  them,  which  make 
new  judgments  about  the  same  objective  world. 

THX  FBINOIFIill  OF  MIBDIATB  OOMFABIBON. 

When  we  discriminate  an  element,  we  may  contrast  it 
with  the  case  of  its  own  absence,  of  its  simply  not  being 
there,  without  reference  to  what  is  there ;  or  we  may  also 
take  the  latter  into  account  Let  the  first  sort  of  discrim- 
ination be  called  existential,  the  latter  differential  discrimina- 
tion. A  peculiarity  of  differential  discriminations  is  that 
they  result  in  a  perception  of  differences  which  are  felt  as 
greater  or  less  one  than  the  other.  Entire  groups  of  differ- 
ences may  be  ranged  in  series :  the  musical  scale,  the  color 
scale,  are  examples.    Every  department  of  our  experience 
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may  have  its  data  written  down  in  an  evenly  gradated  order, 
from  a  lowest  to  a  liigliest  mcmbor.  And  any  one  datum 
may  be  a  terra  iu  several  such  orders.  A  given  note  may 
have  a  high  place  in  the  pitch-series,  a  low  place  in  the 
londness-series,  and  a  medium  place  in  the  series  of  agreo- 
ablenesses.  A  given  tint  must,  in  order  to  be  fully  deter* 
mined,  have  its  place  assigned  in  the  series  of  qualities,  is 
the  series  of  purities  (freedom  from  white),  and  in  the  series 
of  intensities  or  brightnesses.  It  may  be  low  in  one  of 
these  respects,  but  high  in  another.  Iii  paaaing  from  terra 
to  term  in  any  such  series  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  each 
step  of  difference  being  equal  to  (or  greater  or  less  than) 
the  last,  but  we  are  conscious  of  proceeding  in  a  uniform 
direction,  different  from  other  possible  directions.  This 
consciousness  of  serial  increase  of  differences  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  intellectual  life.  More,  more, 
MORE,  of  the  same  kind  of  difference,  we  say,  as  we  advance 
from  term  to  term,  and  realize  that  the  farther  on  we  get 
the  larger  grows  the  breach  between  the  term  we  are  at 
and  the  one  from  which  we  started  Between  any  two 
terms  of  such  a  series  the  difference  is  greater  than  that  be- 
tween any  intermediate  terms,  or  than  that  between  an  inter- 
mediate term  and  either  of  the  extremes.  The  louder  thstt 
the  loud  is  louder  than  the  less  loud  ;  the  farther  than  the 
far  is  farther  than  the  less  far ;  the  earlier  than  tlie  early  in 
earlier  than  the  late  ;  the  higher  than  the  high  is  higher 
thau  the  low ;  the  bigger  than  the  big  is  bigger  than  tha 
small ;  or,  to  pnt  it  brtcffy  and  universally,  the  more  than  tht 
more  is  more  than  the  Jes8 ;  such  is  the  great  synthetic  pnn- 
ciple  of  mediate  comparison  which  is  involved  in  the  poaaetf 
tion  by  the  human  mind  of  flie  sense  of  serial  increase.  In 
Chapter  XXVIII  we  shall  see  the  altogether  overwheli 
importimce  of  tliia  principle  in  the  conduct  of  all  oar  higher 
rational  operations. 

ABB  ALL  DEPFBBBNCEB  DIFFERENCES  OP  COMPOSITIOSf 

Each  of  the  differences  in  one  of  these  uniform  series 
feels  like  a  definite  sensible  quantity,  and  each  term  a* 
like  tLe  last  terra  with  this  quantity  added.  In  many  con. 
Crete  objects  which  differ  from  one  another  we  can  plain)/ 
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that  the  difference  does  consist  simply  in  the  fact  that 
one  object  is  the  same  as  the  other  pita  something  else,  or 
that  they  both  have  an  identical  part,  to  which  each  adds 
a  distinct  remainder.  Thus  two  pictures  may  be  struck 
from  the  same  block,  but  one  of  them  may  differ  in  having 
color  added ;  or  two  carpets  may  show  an  identical  pattern 
which  in  each  is  woven  in  distinct  hues.  Similarly,  two 
classes  of  sensation  may  have  the  same  emotional  tone  but 
negate  each  other  in  remaining  respects — a  dark  color  and 
a  deep  sound,  for  example ;  or  two  faces  may  have  the  same 
shape  of  nose  but  everything  else  unlike.  The  similarity 
of  the  same  note  sounded  by  instruments  of  different  tim- 
bre is  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  a  fundamental  tone 
common  to  both,  with  over-tones  in  one  which  the  other 
lacks.  Dipping  my  hand  into  water  and  anon  into  a  colder 
water,  I  may  then  observe  certain  additional  feelings,  broader 
and  deeper  irradiations  of  the  cold,  so  to  speak,  ^ch  were 
not  in  the  earlier  experience,  though  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
the  feelings  may  be  otherwise  the  same.  'Hefting'  first 
one  weight,  and  then  another,  new  feelings  may  start  out 
in  my  elbow-joint,  wrist,  and  elsewhere,  and  make  me  call 
the  second  weight  the  heavier  of  the  twain.  In  all  these 
cases  each  of  the  differing  things  may  be  represented  by 
two  parts,  one  that  is  common  to  it  and  the  others,  and  an- 
other that  is  peculiar  to  itsell  If  they  form  a  series, 
A^  Bf  C7,  D,  etc.,  and  the  common  part  be  called  X,  whilst 
the  lowest  difference  be  called  c2,  then  the  composition 
of  the  series  would  be  as  follows : 

A=:X+d; 

B  =  {X+d)  +  d,oTX  +  2d; 

C=X+3d; 

2?  =  Z+4d; 


If  X  itself  were  ultimately  composed  of  cTs  we  should 
have  the  entire  series  explained  as  due  to  the  varying  com- 
bination and  re-combination  with  itself  of  an  unvarying  ele- 
ment ;  and  all  the  apparent  differences  of  quality  would  be 
translated  into  differences  of  quantity  alone.  This  is  the 
sort  of  reduction  which  the  atomic  theory  in  physics  and 
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the  mind-stnfr  theory  in  psychology  regard  as  their  ideaL 
So  that,  following  the  analogy  of  our  inatances,  one  might 
e&aily  be  tempted  to  generalize  and  to  say  that  all  difTerenca 
is  but  addition  and  subtraction,  and  that  what  we  called 
'  differential '  discrimination  is  only  '  existential '  discrunina- 
tioQ  in  disguise ;  that  is  to  say,  that  where  A  aud  B  differ, 
we  merely  discern  something  in  the  one  which  the  other  is 
without.  Ahsdvle  identity  in  things  up  to  a  certain  point, 
then  abadvie  non-identity,  would  on  this  theory  take  the 
place  of  those  ultimate  qualitative  unlikenesses  betweea 
them,  in  which  we  naturally  believe  ;  and  the  mental  func- 
tion of  discrimination,  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimata 
one,  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  logical  affirmation  and 
negation,  or  perception  that  a  feature  found  io  one  thing, 
in  another  does  not  exist. 

Theoretically,  however,  this  theory  is  full  of  difficulty. 
If  all  the  differences  which  we  feel  were  in  one  direction, 
so  that  all  objects  could  be  arranged  in  one  series  (how- 
ever long),  it  might  still  work.  But  when  we  consider  the 
notorious  fact  that  objects  differ  from  each  other  in  divergent 
directions,  it  grows  well  uigh  impossible  to  make  it  do  so. 
For  then,  supposing  that  an  object  differed  from  things  in 
one  direction  by  the  Increment  d,  it  would  have  to  differ 
from  things  in  another  direction  by  a  different  sort  of  ii 
ment,  call  it  d';  so  that,  after  getting  rid  of  qualitative  nn- 
likeness  between  objects,  we  should  have  it  back  on  our 
hands  again  between  their  increments.  We  may  of  course 
re-apply  our  method,  and  say  that  the  difference  between 
d  and  d'  is  not  a  qualitative  unlikeness,  but  a  fact  of  com* 
position,  one  of  them  being  the  same  as  the  other  plug  an 
increment  of  still  higher  order,  6  for  example,  added.  But 
when  we  recollect  that  everything  in  the  world  can  be  com- 
pared with  everything  else,  and  that  the  number  of  direc- 
tions of  difference  is  indefinitely  great,  then  we  see  that  the 
complication  of  self-componndings  of  the  ultimate  differen- 
tial increment  by  which,  on  this  theory,  all  the  innumerable 
onlikenesses  of  the  world  are  explained,  in  order  to  avoid 
writing  any  of  them  down  as  ultimate  differences  of  kind, 
would  beggar  all  conception.    It  is  the  mind-dust  theorj, 
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inith  all  its  difficulties  in  a  particnlarlj  uncompromisiiig 
form ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  fantastic  pleasure  of  being 
able  arbitrarily  to  say  that  there  is  between  the  things  in 
the  world  and  between  the  4deas*  in  the  mind  nothing  but 
absolute  sameness  and  absolute  notnsameness  of  elements, 
the  not-sameness  admitting  no  degrees. 

To  me  it  seems  much  wiser  to  turn  away  from  such 
transcendental  extravagances  of  speculation,  and  to  abide 
by  the  natural  appearances.  These  would  leave  unlikeness 
as  an  indecomposable  relation  amongst  things,  and  a  rela- 
tion moreover  of  which  there  were  all  degrees.  Absolute 
not-sameness  would  be  the  maximal  degree,  absolute  same- 
ness the  minimal  degree  of  this  unlikeness,  the  discernment 
of  which  would  be  one  of  our  ultimate  cognitive  powers.* 
Certainly  the  natural  appearances  are  dead  against  the  notion 
that  no  qualitative  differences  exist  With  the  same  clear- 
ness with  which,  in  certain  objects,  we  do  feel  a  difference  to 
be  a  mere  matter  of  plus  and  minus,  in  other  objects  we  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Contrast  our  feeling  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  length  of  two  lines  with  our  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  blue  and  yellow,  or  with  that  between 
right  and  left  Is  right  equal  to  left  with  something  added  ? 
Is  blue  yellow  plus  something  ?  If  so,  plus  what  ?t  So 
long  as  we  stick  to  ver{fiable  psychology,  toe  are  forced  to 
admit  that  differences  of  simple  kind  form  an  irredudUe  sort 
of  rdation  between  some  of  the  elements  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  forced  to  deny  that  differential  discrimination 

*  Stumpf  (Tonpsychologie,  i.  116  ff.)  tries  to  prove  that  the  theory  that 
all  dUTerences  are  differences  of  composition  leads  necessarily  to  an  infinite 
regression  when  we  try  to  determine  the  unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  his 
particular  reasoning  he  forgets  the  ultimate  units  of  the  mind-stuff 
theory.  I  cannot  find  the  completed  infinite  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
belief  in  this  theory,  although  I  fully  accept  Stumpf 's  general  reasoning, 
and  am  only  too  happy  to  find  myself  on  the  same  side  with  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally clear  thinker.  The  strictures  by  Wahle  in  the  Vierteljsch.  f. 
wiss.  Phil,  seem  to  me  to  haye  no  force,  since  the  writer  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  resemblance  of  things  obviously  compound  and  that  of 
things  sensibly  simple. 

f  The  Mitf  thai  Vis  eawei  of  effects  felt  by  us  to  differ  qualitatively  are 
facts  which  differ  only  in  quantity  (e.g.  that  blue  is  caused  by  so  many 
ether- waves,  and  yellow  by  a  smaller  number)  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  feeling  that  the  effects  differ  quantitatively  themaelvet. 
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can  everywhere  be  reduced  to  the  mere  aBcertainmeot 
that  elements  present  in  one  fact,  in  another  fail  to  exist. 
The  percepGou  that  an  element  exists  in  one  thing  and  does 
not  exist  in  another  and  the  perception  of  qualitative  differ- 
ence are,  in  short,  entirely  disconnected  mental  functioi 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  insist  on  this,  we  must 
also  admit  that  differences  of  quality,  however  abundant, 
are  not  the  only  distinctioaR  with  which  our  mind  has  to 
deal.  Differences  which  seem  of  mere  composition,  o£ 
number,  of  plus  and  minus,  also  abouud.t  But  it  will  ba 
best  for  the  present  to  disregard  all  these  qnantitative 
cases  and,  taking  the  others  (which,  by  the  least  favorable 
calculation,  will  still  be  numerous  enough),  to  consider 
next  the  manner  in  which  ujc  come  to  cognize  simple  differeatxs 
(^  kind.  We  cannot  explain  the  cognition ;  we  can  only 
certain  the  conditions  by  virtue  of  which  it  occurs. 

THE  CONDITIOira  OF  DIBOaiMnJATION. 
What,  then,  are  the  condHions  under  which  toe  discriminate 
things  differing  in  a  simple  imy  ? 

First,  the  things  must  be  different,  either  in  time,  or 
place,  or  quality.  If  the  difference  in  any  of  these  regards 
is  sufficiently  great,  then  we  cannot  overlook  it,  except  by 
not  noticing  the  things  at  all.  No  one  can  help  singUnf; 
out  a  black  stripe  on  a  white  ground,  or  feeling  the  contrast 
between  a  bass  note  and  a  high  one  sounded  immediately 
after  it.  Discrimination  is  here  invduniary.  But  where 
the  objective  difference  is  less,  discrimination  need  not  so 
ineritably  occur,  and  may  even  require  considerable  effort 
of  attention  to  be  performed  at  all. 


•  HeiT  G.  H.  Schneider,  in  his  youthful  pnmphtel  (Die  I'ntcrechelitung, 
1977)  has  tried  to  show  that  there  are  iio  poailively  enisrcnl  cleinenu  o( 
teneibilily,  no  substantive  quftlllies  between  which  dillerearcs  obtnia,  but 
thst  the  lerms  wecnU  such,  the  scnsHlioDS,  are  btil  sums  oF  (tiffcrcncc^ 
loci  or  HUrting  points  whence  miuiy  directions  at  dilTcriuf^c  proceed. 
*  UnUrtehiedtemp^ndang*-  CompUxt '  are  what  he  calli  them.  Tliis  alnuM 
ewTjing  out  of  that  'principle  of  relativity  '  which  wu  shnllhavu  lo  I 
tloD  la  Chapter  XVII  inny  serve  as  n  coimter|>ai);e  In  the  mind-atiiff 
theory,  which  snya  that  there  are  nothing  but  suhBtantivc  scnaitioiis. 
deoles  the  existence  of  relations  of  difference  between  (hem  at  all. 

f  Cf.  Stumpf,  Tonpaychologie,  t.  131,  and  Janie*  W&Td,  Mind,  i. 
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Another  condition  which  then  favors  it  is  that  the  sen« 
Bations  excited  by  the  differing  objects  shotdd  not  come  to 
U8  aimvUaneotialy  but  fall  in  immediate  succession  upon  the 
Bame  organ.  It  is  easier  to  compare  successive  than  simul* 
taneous  sounds,  easier  to  compare  two  weights  or  two  tem- 
peratures by  testing  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  hand, 
than  by  using  both  hands  and  comparing  both  at  once. 
Similarly  it  is  easier  to  discriminate  shades  of  light  or  color 
by  moving  the  eye  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  suc- 
cessively stimulate  the  same  retinal  tract  In  testing  the 
local  discrimination  of  the  skin,  by  applying  compass- 
points,  it  is  found  that  they  are  felt  to  touch  different  spots 
much  more  readily  when  set  down  one  after  the  other  than 
when  both  are  applied  at  once.  In  the  latter  case  they 
may  be  two  or  three  inches  apart  on  the  back,  thighs,  etc, 
and  stiU  feel  as  if  they  were  set  down  in  one  spot.  FinaUy, 
in  the  case  of  smell  and  taste  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
compare  simultaneous  impressions  at  all.  The  reason  why 
successive  impression  so  much  favors  the  result  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  a  real  sensation  of  difference,  aroused  by  the 
shock  of  transition  from  one  perception  to  another  which 
is  unlike  the  first  This  sensation  of  difference  has  its  own 
peculiar  quality,  as  difference,  which  remains  sensible,  no 
matter  of  what  sort  the  terms  may  be,  between  which  it 
obtains.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  transitive  feelings, 
or  feelings  of  relation,  of  which  I  treated  in  a  former 
place  (pp.  245  ff.);  and,  when  once  aroused,  its  object 
lingers  in  the  memory  along  with  the  substantive  terms 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  enables  our  judgments  of 
comparison  to  be  made.  We  shall  soon  see  reason  to  believe 
that  no  two  terms  can  possibly  be  simvltaneously  perceived 
to  differ,  unless,  in  a  preliminary  operation,  we  have  suc- 
cessively attended  to  each,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  the  transi- 
tional sensation  of  difference  between  them  aroused.  A 
field  of  consciousness,  however  complex,  is  never  analyzed 
unless  some  of  its  ingredients  have  changed.  We  now 
discern,  *tis  true,  a  multitude  of  coexisting  things  about 
us  at  every  moment :  but  this  is  because  we  have  had  a 
long  education,  and  each  thing  we  now  see  distinct  has 
been  already  differentiated  from  its  neighbors  by  repeated 
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appearances  in  BQCcessive  order.  Tn  the  infant,  sounds, 
sights,  touches,  and  pains,  form  probably  one  unanalyzed 
bloom  of  confusion,* 

Where  the  difference  between  the  successive  sensations 
ia  but  slight,  the  transition  between  them  must  be  made 
immediate  as  possible,  and  hotb  must  be  compared  in  viem- 
ory,  in  order  to  get  the  beat  results.  One  cannot  judge 
accurately  of  the  difference  between  two  similar  winea, 
vbilst  the  second  is  still  in  one's  mouth.  So  of  sounds, 
warmths,  etc. — we  must  get  the  dying  phases  of  both  sen- 
sations  of  the  pair  we  are  comparing.  Where,  however, 
the  difference  is  strong,  this  couditioit  is  immaterial,  and 
we  can  then  compare  a  sensation  actually  felt  with  another 
carried  in  memory  only.  The  longer  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  sensations,  the  more  uncertain  is  their  discrim- 
ination. 

The  difference,  thus  immediately  felt  between  two  terms, 
is  independent  of  our  ability  to  identify  either  of  the  terma 
by  itself.  I  can  feel  two  distinct  spots  to  be  touched  on 
my  akin,  yet  not  know  which  is  above  and  which  below, 
can  observe  two  neighboring  musical  tones  to  differ,  and 
still  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  Iiigher  in  pitch. 
Similarly  I  may  discriminate  two  neighboring  tints,  whilst' 
remaining  uncertain  which  is  the  bluer  or  the  yellower, 
or  how  either  differs  from  its  mate.t 

With  such  direct  perceptions  of  difference  as  this,  ir» 
must  not  confound  those  entirely  unlike  cases  in  which  wa 
infer  that  two  things  must  differ  because  we  know  enoogk 
aboitt  each  of  them  taken  by  itself  to  warrant  our  classing 


•  The  ordinary  trealment  of  this  Ib  lo  call  ll  tbe  result  or  tbe  /tuwi 
a  lot  of  eenaalioDg,  in  ILemselves  separate.    Tbia  is  pure  myiliologj,  u  Ihs 
■Mjuel  will  abiindaully  show, 

t  ■'  We  often  be^n  lo  be  dimly  Dwnre  of  a  difference  In  a  KDntlou  or 
group  of  WDMtionB,  before  we  can  iwuign  any  defloile  fbursctcr  to 
wtiich  diHers.  Tlius  we  detect  a  Blraiige  or  foreign  Ingredieut  or  flavor  la 
a  familiar  dish,  or  of  tone  in  a  familiar  tune,  and  yet  are  wholly  unable  for 
a  while  to  eay  what  Ibe  intruder  ii  like.  Hence  perlwpe  diacrimlDallMi 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  earliest  and  most  primordial  mode  of  intellccttul 
activity."  (Sully  :  Outlines  of  Paychotog7,  p.  142,  Qf.  alao  G,  U. 
fiehaelder:  Die  Vntencbcidung,  pp,  9-10.) 
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them  under  distinct  heads.  It  often  happens,  when  the 
intenral  is  long  between  two  experiences,  that  our  judg- 
ments are  guided,  not  so  much  by  a  positive  image  or  copy 
of  the  earlier  one,  as  by  our  recollection  of  certain  facts 
about  it.  Thus  I  know  that  the  sunshine  to-day  is  less 
bright  than  on  a  certain  day  last  week,  because  I  then  said 
it  was  quite  dazzling,  a  remark  I  should  not  now  care  to 
make.  Or  I  know  myself  to  feel  better  now  than  I  was  last 
summer,  because  I  can  now  psychologize,  and  then  I  could 
not  We  are  constantly  busy  comparing  feelings  with 
whose  quality  our  imagination  has  no  sort  of  dcquaintance 
at  the  time — pleasures,  or  pains,  for  example.  It  is  notori- 
ously hard  to  conjure  up  in  imagination  a  lively  image  of 
either  of  these  classes  of  feeling.  The  associationists  may 
prate  of  an  idea  of  pleasure  being  a  pleasant  idea,  of  an 
idea  of  pain  being  a  painful  one,  but  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  mankind  is  against  them,  agreeing  with  Homer 
that  the  memory  of  griefs  when  past  may  be  a  joy,  and  with 
Dante  that  there  is  no  greater  sorrow  than,  in  misery,  to 
recollect  one's  happier  time. 

Feelings  remembered  in  this  imperfect  way  mvst  be 
compared  with  present  or  recent  feelings  by  the  aid  of  what 
we  know  about  them.  We  identify  the  remote  experience 
in  such  a  case  by  conceiving  it.  The  most  perfect  way  of 
conceiving  it  is  by  defining  it  in  terms  of  some  standard 
scale.  If  I  know  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  zero  to-day 
and  to  have  stood  at  32^  last  Sunday,  I  know  to-day  to  be 
colder,  and  I  know  just  how  much  colder,  than  it  was  last 
Sunday.  If  I  know  that  a  certain  note  was  c,  and  that  this 
note  is  c2, 1  know  that  this  note  must  be  the  higher  of  the 
two. 

The  inference  that  two  things  differ  because  their  con- 
comitants, effects,  names,  kinds,  or — to  put  it  generally — 
their  signs^  differ,  is  of  course  susceptible  of  unlimited 
compUcation.  The  sciences  furnish  examples,  in  the  way 
in  which  men  are  led,  by  noticing  differences  in  effects,  to 
assume  new  hypothetical  causes,  differing  from  any  known 
heretofore.  But  no  matter  how  many  may  be  the  steps  by 
which  such  inferential  discriminations  are  made,  they  cM 
end  in  a  direct  intuition  of  difference  somewhere.     The  Icui 
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ground  for  inferriiig  that  A  and  B  differ  must  be  thstf 
whiUt  A  is  an  m,  B  is  an  w,  and  that  m  and  n  are  seen  to 
differ.  Let  us  tlien  neglect  the  complex  cases,  the  A'a  and 
the  B's,  and  go  back  to  the  study  of  the  unanaljzable  per- 
ception of  difference  between  their  ^igns,  the  m's  and  the 
n's,  when  these  are  seemingly  simple  terms. 

I  Baid  that  in  their  immediate  succession  the  shock  of 
their  difference  was  fell.  It  is  felt  repeatedly  when  we  go 
back  and  forth  from  nt  to  n ;  and  we  make  a  point  of  get- 
ting it  thus  repeatedly  (by  alternating  our  attention  at  least) 
whenever  the  shock  is  so  slight  as  to  be  with  diihculty  per- 
ceived. But  in  addition  to  being  felt  at  the  brief  instant 
of  transition,  the  difference  also  feels  as  if  incorporated 
and  taken  np  into  the  second  term,  which  feels  'different- 
from-the-first '  even  while  it  lasts,  It  is  obWous  that  the 
'  second  terra  '  of  tlie  mind  in  this  ease  is  not  bald  n,  but 
a  very  complex  object ;  and  that  the  sequence  is  not  sim- 
ply first  'm,'  then  'difference,'  then  'n';  but  first 
then  'difference,'  then  '  n-differerU-/rom-m.'  The  several 
thoughts,  however,  to  which  these  three  several  objects  are 
revealed,  are  three  ordinary  'segments'  of  the  mental 
'  stream." 

As  our  brains  and  minds  are  actually  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  certain  m's  and  ti's  in  immediate  sequence  and 
to  keep  them  pure.  If  kept  pure,  it  would  mean  that  they 
remained  uncompared.  With  us,  inevitably,  by  a  mechau' 
ism  which  we  as  yet  fail  to  understand,  the  shock  of  differ- 
ence is  felt  between  them,  and  the  second  object  is  not  n 
pure,  but  n-na-different-/rom-m.*  It  is  no  more  a  paradox 
that  under  these  contUtions  this  cognition  of  m  and  n  in 
mutual  relation  should  occur,  than  that  under  other  condi- 
tions the  cognition  of  m's  or  n's  simple  quality  should 
occur.  But  as  it  has  been  treated  as  a  paradox,  and 
spiritual  agent,  not  itself  a  portion  of  the  stream,  has  been 

•  lu  cttsPB  where  llie  difference  is  slight,  wc  may  need,  na  prcTlotulf 
remurked,  to  get  the  dying  phase  of  n  ae  wt'tl  as  of  m  before  n-diftrent' 
from-m  is  dialiactly  felt.  Id  tliitt  ctise  the  iauvitsbly  siioctBsive  fMUngi 
(as  far  as  we  can  auvcr  what  is  so  conliniiuusi  would  bs  four.  m.  dSfftrtntt, 
n.  n^liffertitt-frvm-tn.  This  slight  uddilionul  compUcalioti  ultera  not  a  whit 
ttie  cwentlol  (ealiues  at  Uie  case. 
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inyoked  to  account  for  it,  a  word  of  farther  remark  aeenui 
desirable. 

My  account,  it  will  be  noted,  is  merely  a  description  of 
the  facts  as  they  occur :  feelings  (or  thoughts)  each  know- 
ing something,  but  the  later  one  knowing,  if  preceded  by 
a  certain  earlier  one,  a  more  complicated  object  than  it 
would  have  known  had  the  earlier  one  not  been  there.  I 
offer  no  explancUion  of  such  a  sequence  of  cognitions.  The 
explanation  (I  devoutly  expect)  will  be  found  some  day  to 
depend  on  cerebral  conditions.  Until  it  is  forthcoming,  we 
can  only  treat  the  sequence  as  a  special  case  of  the  general 
law  that  every  experience  undergone  by  the  brain  leaves  in 
it  a  modification  which  is  one  factor  in  determining  what 
manner  of  experiences  the  following  ones  shall  be  (c/1 
pp.  232-236).  To  anyone  who  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
a  law  I  have  nothing  to  say,  until  he  brings  his  proofs. 

The  sensationalists  and  the  spiritualists  meanwhile 
(filled  both  of  them  with  their  notion  that  the  mind  must 
in  some  fashion  contain  what  it  knows)  begin  by  giving  a 
crooked  account  of  the  facts.  Both  admit  that  for  m  and 
fi  to  be  known  in  any  way  whatever,  little  rounded  and  fin- 
ished off  duplicates  of  each  must  be  contained  in  the  mind 
as  separate  entities.  These  pure  ideas,  so  called,  of  m  and 
n  respectively,  succeed  each  other  there.  And  since  they 
are  distinct^  say  the  sensationalists,  they  are  eo  ipso  distin- 
guished. "To  have  ideas  different  and  ideas  distinguished, 
are  synonymous  expressions;  different  and  distinguished 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing,"  says  James  MiU.*  "Dis-» 
tinguished!"  say  the  spiritualists,  "distinguished  hy  what, 
forsooth  ?  Truly  the  respective  ideas  of  m  and  of  n  in  the 
mind  are  distinct.  But  for  that  very  reason  neither  can 
distinguish  itself  from  the  other,  for  to  do  that  it  would 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  other,  and  thus  for  the  time  being 
become  the  other,  and  that  would  be  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  other  and  to  lose  its  own  distinctness.  Distinctness 
of  ideas  and  idea  of  distinctness,  are  not  one  thing,  but 
two.  This  last  is  a  rdation.  Only  a  relating  principle,  op- 
posed in  nature  to  all  facts  of  feeling,  an  Ego,  Soul,  or 

•  Analysli,  J.  S.  MiU's  ed.,  n.  17.    Of.  also  pp.  12, 14. 
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Subject,  is  coiupetent,  by  beiug  present  to  both  of  thi 
ideas  alike,  to  hold  them  together  and  at  the  eanie  time  ( 
hetp  them  distinct." 

But  if  the  plain  facts  be  admitted  that  the  pure  idea  tA 
'  n '  is  never  in  the.  mind  at  all,  when  '  m '  has  once  gone  be* 
fore;  and  that  the  feeling  ' n-different-from-m^  is  itself  i 
absolutely  nuique  pulse  of  thought,  the  bottom  of  thia 
precious  quarrel  drops  out  and  neither  party  is  left  with 
anything  to  light  about.  Surely  such  a  consummatiua 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  especially  when  brought  about,  ^ 
here,  by  a  formulation  of  the  facts  which  offers  itself  4 
naturally  and  unsopListically.* 

*  There  Is  only  one  obstacle,  and  lliul  is  our  Inveterate  tendency  to  tx 
lleve  tbal  nbere  two  Iliiuga  or  qualllies  are  comparL-d,  il  mutt  be  tliAt 

t  dupliistes  o[  bolli  LuTe  got  inlo  Ibe  mind  and  buve  matched  tbei 
aclves  sgainst  each  olhtr  there.  To  which  the  flmt  reply  is  Uie  empirical 
one  of  "  Look  Into  the  mind  and  sec."  When  I  recognize  a  weight  nbick 
1  lift  as  infmirr  to  the  one  I  just  lifted;  when,  with  uy  tooth  dot. 
aching.  I  perceive  the  pain  to  be  leas  inteose  than  it  wai  a  mloute  ago;  llti 
two  things  In  the  mind  which  are  compared  would,  by  the  aulhors  I  crlll' 
else,  be  admitted  lo  be  an  actual  seusaliun  and  an  image  in  (he  mcmorr, 
An  image  in  the  memory,  by  general  consent  of  these  same  authors,  b  ad- 
mitted lo  be  a  weaker  thing  than  a  sensation.  Nevertheless  it  la  in  theM 
l&ilancea  judgtd  slronger;  that  la,  an  abject  auppoaed  to  be  knowa  only  In 
•o  far  forth  as  this  Image  represents  It,  Is  judged  stronger.  Ought  Dot  thil 
to  sbake  one's  belief  in  the  notion  of  separate  represcniatlTe '  Idcaa '  weigb- 

I lug  themselves,  or  being  weighed  by  the  Ego,  ngalDst  each  other  In  ib« 

^^1  mind?    And  let  It  not  be  said  that  what  makes  us  judge  the  felt  psio  tob« 

^^H  weaker  than  the  imagined  one  of  a  moment  sioce  Is  our  recolleelioo  oC 

^^H  the  dt/Kruenrd  nature  of  l/ie  tfiofk  af  differetiee  which  we  felt  as  we  paawd  I* 

^^M  the  present  momeot  from  the  one  before  it.     That  shock  dues  nndoubledlj 

^^H  have  a  different  character  according  as  it  comes  between  terms  of  whlek 

^^U  the  second  diminishes  or  increaaesi  and  ll  may  be  admitted  that  in  ciwe» 

^^1  where  the  past  term  Is  doubtfully  remembered,  the  memory  of  the  ahock, 

^^^  u  ptUM  or  (Tiinui.  might  sometimes  enable  lis  to  eslabllsfa  a  relation  which. 

^^M  otherwise  we  should  not  perceive.     But  one  could  bardly  expect  the  mem- 

^^1  Dry  of  this  shock  to  overpower  our  actual  comparison  of  terma,  both  of 

^^M  whlcbare;>re*en((asare  the  image  and  the  sensation  In  the  case  supposed ), 

^^1  and  moke  us  Judge  the  weaker  oue  to  be  the  stronger.— And  bereuptw 

^^1  comes  the  second  reply:     Suppose  the  mind  does  compare  two  reolitiea  by 

^^1  comparing  two  Ideas  of  its  own  which  represent  them— what  it  gtiaeil 

^^1  The  same  mystery  Is  still  there.     The  Ideas  must  still  be  knoKn;  and,  M 

^^1  the  attention  In  comparing  osrillntca  from  one  to  the  other.  piLSt  muat  bt 

^^1  kaown  with  present  just  ua  before.    If  you  must  end  by  simply  sayfDf 

^^M  that  yout  ■  Ego,'  whilst  being  neither  the  Idea  of  m  nor  Ihc  Idea  ot  n,  jwt 

^^B  knows  and  compares  both,  why  not  allow  your  pulH  of  thought,  wUcli 
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We  majy  then,  conclude  our  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  simple  involuntary  discrimination  comes  about,  bj 
saying,  1)  that  its  vehicle  is  a  thought  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  terms  compared  and  of  their  difference ;  2) 
that  the  necessary  and  suflScient  condition  (as  the  human 
mind  goes)  for  arousing  this  thought  is  that  a  thought  or 
feeling  of  one  of  the  terms  discriminated  should,  as  imme- 
diately as  possible,  precede  that  in  which  the  other  term  is 
known ;  and  3)  and  that  the  thought  which  knows  the  second 
term  will  then  also  know  the  difference  (or  in  more  difficult 
cases  will  be  continuously  succeeded  by  one  which  does 
know  the  difference)  and  both  of  the  terms  between  which 
it  holds. 

This  last  thought  need,  however,  not  he  these  terms  with 
their  difference,  nor  contain  them.  A  man's  thought  can 
know  and  mean  all  sorts  of  things  without  those  things  get- 
ting bodily  into  it — the  distant,  for  example,  the  future,  and 
the  past*  The  vanishing  term  in  the  case  which  occupies 
us  vanishes ;  but  because  it  is  the  specific  term  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  leaves  a  specific  influence  behind  it  when  it 
vanishes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  determine  the  succeeding 
pulse  of  thought  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  way.  What- 
ever consciousness  comes  next  must  know  the  vanished 
term  and  call  it  different  from  the  one  now  there. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether  about  involuntary 
discrimination  of  successively  felt  simple  things ;  and  must 
drop  the  subject,  hopelesa  of  seeing  any  deeper  into  it  for 

neither  the  thing  m  nor  the  thing  n,  to  know  and  compare  both  directljf 
Tie  but  a  question  of  how  to  name  the  facts  least  artificially.  The  egoist 
eetplaim  them,  by  naming  them  as  an  Ego  'combining'  or  *  synthetizing ' 
two  ideas,  no  more  than  we  do  by  naming  them  a  pulse  of  thought  know* 
ing  two  facts. 

*  I  fear  that  few  will  be  converted  by  my  words,  so  obstinately  do 
thinkers  of  all  schools  refuse  to  admit  the  unmediated  function  of  knowing 
a  thing,  and  so  incorrigibly  do  they  substitute  being  the  thing  for  it.  £.g.,  in 
the  latest  utterance  of  the  spiritualistic  philosophy  (Bowne's  Introduction  to 
Psychological  Theory,  1887,  published  only  three  days  before  this  writing) 
one  of  the  first  sentences  which  catch  my  eye  is  this :  "  What  remembers  t 
The  spiritualist  says,  the  soul  remembers ;  it  abides  across  the  years  and 
the  flow  of  the  body,  and  gathering  up  it»  past,  carries  it  teith  it "  (p.  98). 
Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  O  Bowne,  cannot  you  say  '  knatee  it '7  If  there  li 
'asything  our  soul  does  not  do  to  its  peat,  it  Is  to  carry  it  with  it 
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the  present,  and  torn  to  discriminations  of  a  less  simpl* 

BOlt 

THE  .PBOOESa    OF   AK AI.78IB. 

And  first,  of  the  discrimlnaiioii  of  simtiltanGOUBly  felt 
impressions !  Our  first  way  of  lookiiig  at  a  reality  is  often 
to  suppose  it  simple,  but  later  we  may  learu  to  perceive  if 
as  compound.  This  new  way  of  knowing  tbe  same  reality 
may  conveniently  b«  called  by  tlie  name  of  Aiudysis.  It  is 
manifestly  one  of  the  most  incessantly  performed  of  all  om 
mental  processes,  so  let  us  examine  the  conditions  under 
which  it  occura 

I  think  we  may  safely  lay  down  at  the  outset  this  fun- 
damental principle,  that  any  total  impression  made  on  t~ 
mind  must  be  unanalyzahle,  whose  elements  are  never  e^cperi- 
ewxd  apart.  The  components  of  an  absolutely  chaugelesi 
group  of  not-elsewhere-occurring  attributes  could  nevei 
be  disc  rim  iuated.  If  all  cold  things  were  wet  and  all  wel 
things  cold,  if  all  hard  things  pricked  our  skin,  and  &a 
other  things  did  so  ;  is  it  likely  that  we  should  discrimi- 
nate between  coldness  and  wetness,  and  hardness  and 
pungency  respectively  ?  If  all  liquids  were  transpareal 
and  no  non-liquid  were  transparent,  it  would  be  long  befora 
we  had  separate  names  tor  liquidity  and  transparency.  B 
heat  were  a  function  of  position  above  the  earth's  surface^ 
BO  that  the  higher  a  thing  was  the  hotter  it  became,  on« 
word  would  serve  for  hot  and  high.  "We  have,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  sensations  whose  concomitants  are  almost  ia- 
variably  the  same,  and  we  find  it,  accordingly,  almost  im- 
possible to  analyze  them  out  from  the  totals  in  which  they 
are  found.  The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs,  the  shortening  of  certain  muscles  ui4 
the  rotation  of  certain  joints,  are  examples.  The  couTerg- 
ing  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  accommodation  for  near  objecti 
are,  for  each  distance  of  the  object  (in  the  common  u« 
of  the  eyes)  inseparably  linked,  and  neither  can  (without  I 
sort  of  artificial  training  which  shall  presently  be  mentioned] 
be  felt  by  Itself.  We  learn  that  the  causes  of  such  groupi 
of  feelings  are  multiple,  and  therefore  we  frame  theoriai 
about  the  composition  of  the  feelings  themaelves,  \>j  'faaj 
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'  integratioiii'  '  synthesis/  or  what  not.  But  by  direct  intro- 
spection no  analysis  of  them  is  ever  made.  A  conspicuous 
case  will  come  to  view  when  we  treat  of  the  emotions. 
Eyery  emotion  has  its  '  expression/  of  quick  breathing, 
palpitating  heart,  flushed  face,  or  the  like.  The  expression 
gives  rise  to  bodily  feelings ;  and  the  emotion  is  thus  neces- 
sarily and  invariably  accompanied  by  these  bodily  feelings. 
The  consequence  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  it  as 
a  spiritual  state  by  itself,  or  to  analyze  it  away  from  the 
lower  feelings  in  question.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  prove 
that  it  exists  as  a  distinct  psychic  fact.  The  present  writer 
strongly  doubts  that  it  does  so  exist  But  those  who  are 
most  firmly  persuaded  of  its  existence  must  wait,  to  prove 
their  point,  until  they  can  quote  some  as  yet  unfound  patho- 
logical case  of  an  individual  who  shall  have  emotions  in  a 
body  in  which  either  complete  paralysis  will  have  prevented 
their  expression,  or  complete  anaesthesia  will  have  made 

the  latter  unfelt. 

In  general,  then,  if  an  object  a£fects  us  simultaneously 

in  a  number  of  ways,  abed,  we  get  a  peculiar  integral  impres- 
sion, which  thereafter  characterizes  to  our  mind  the  individ- 
uality of  that  object,  and  becomes  the  sign  of  its  presence ; 
and  which  is  only  resolved  into  a,  6,  c,  c2,  respectively  by 
the  aid  of  farther  experiences.  These  we  now  may  turn  to 
consider. 

If  any  single  quality  or  constitvent,  a,  of  such  an  object,  have 
previously  been  knoum  by  us  isolatedly,  or  have  in  any  other 
manner  already  become  an  object  of  separate  acquaintance 
on  our  part,  so  that  we  have  an  image  of  it,  distinct  or  vague, 
in  our  mind,  disconnected  with  bod,  then  that  constituent  a 
may  be  analyzed  out  from  the  total  impression.  Analysis  of 
a  thing  means  separate  attention  to  each  of  its  parts.  In 
Chapter  XI  we  saw  that  one  condition  of  attending  to  a  thing 
was  the  formation  from  within  of  a  separate  image  of  that 
thing,  which  should,  as  it  were,  go  out  to  meet  the  impres- 
sion received.  Attention  being  the  condition  of  analysis, 
and  separate  imagination  being  the  condition  of  attention, 
it  follows  also  that  separate  imagination  is  the  condition  of 
analysis.  Ordy  such  dements  as  tee  are  ajcquainted  vnth,  and 
can  imagine,  separatdy,  can  be  discriminated  within  a  total 
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aense-impression.  The  image  seems  to  welcome  its  < 
mate  from  oat  of  the  compound,  and  to  heighten  the  feel- 
ing thereof ;  whereas  it  dampens  and  opposes  the  feeling  o 
the  other  constituents ;  and  thus  the  compound  becomes 
broken  for  our  consciousness  into  parts. 

All  the  facts  cited  in  Chapter  XI,  to  prove  that  attention 
involves  inward  reproduction,  go  to  prove  this  point  , 
well.  In  looking  for  any  object  in  a  room,  for  a  book  in  a 
library,  for  example,  we  detect  it  the  more  readily  if,  i 
addition  to  merely  knowing  its  name,  etc.,  we  carry  in  c 
mind  a  distinct  image  of  its  appearance.  The  aesafcetida 
in  '  Worcestershire  sauce '  is  not  obvious  to  anyone  what 
has  not  tasted  assafoetida  per  se.  In  a  '  cold '  color  oi 
artist  would  never  be  able  to  analyze  out  the  pervasin 
presence  of  blue,  unless  he  had  previously  made  acquainb- 
ance  with  the  color  blue  by  itself.  All  the  colors  we  ao- 
tually  esperience  are  mixtures.  Even  the  purest  primariea 
always  come  to  us  with  some  white.  Absolutely  pure  red 
or  green  or  violet  is  never  experienced,  and  so  can  never 
be  discerned  in  the  so-caUed  primaries  with  which  we  hava 
to  deal :  the  latter  consequently  pass  for  pure.^The  reatlef 
will  remember  how  au  overtone  can  only  be  attended  to  it 
the  midst  of  its  consorts  in  the  voice  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, by  sounding  it  previously  alone.  The  imagination, 
being  then  full  of  it,  hears  the  like  of  it  in  the  compoand> 
tone.  Helmholtz,  whose  account  of  this  observation  ws 
formerly  quoted,  goes  on  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  tbtt 
case  in  a  way  which  beautifully  corroborates  the  point  T 
now  seek  to  prove.     He  says  : 

"  The  ullimate  simple  e1emenf«  of  the  Bensation  of  tone,  simple  tonet 
themselves,  are  rarely  heard  alone.  Even  those  instruments  by  which 
they  can  be  produced  (ns  tuning-forks  before  resonance-chambers), 
when  strongly  excited,  give  rise  to  weak  harmonic  upper  partiala,  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  ear.  .  .  .  llenoe  the  opportunities 
very  scanty  (or  impressing  on  our  memory  an  einct  and  sure  image  of 
these  simple  elementary  tones.  But  if  the  constituents  are  only  indefi* 
nitely  and  vaguely  known,  the  analysis  of  their  sum  into  them  mutt 
be  corresponds ngly  uncertain.  If  we  do  not  know  with  certaint; 
much  of  the  musical  tone  under  consideration  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
prime,  we  cannot  but  be  uncortain  as  to  whnt  belongs  to  the  partiali. 
Consequently  we  must  begin  by  making  the  indivjdnnl  elomenis  wbiA 
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have  to  be  distinguished  individually  audible,  so  as  to  obtain  an  en- 
tirely fresh  recollection  of  the  corresponding  sensation,  and  the  whole 
business  requires  undisturbed  and  concentrated  attention.  We  are  even 
without  the  ease  that  can  be  obtained  by  frequent  repetitions  of  thei 
experiment,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  analysis  of  musical  chords  into 
their  individual  notes.  In  that  case  we  hear  the  individual  notes  suffi- 
dently  often  by  themselves,  whereas  we  rarely  hear  simple  tones,  and 
may  almost  be  said  never  to  hear  the  building  up  of  a  crmpound  from 
its  simple  tones. "  * 

TflX  FBOOBSS  OF  ABSTBAGTION. 

Very  few  elements  of  reaUty  are  experienced  by  ns  in 
absolute  isolation.  The  most  that  usually  happens  to  a 
constituent  a,  of  a  compound  phenomenon  abcd^  is  that 
its  strength  relatively  to  bed  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum ;  or  that  it  appears  linked  with  other  qualities, 
in  other  compounds,  as  o^gr,  or  ahik.  Either  of  these 
vicissitudes  in  the  mode  of  our  experiencing  a  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  lead  us  to  feel  the  difTerence  be- 
tween it  and  its  concomitants,  and  to  single  it  out — not 
absolutely,  it  is  true,  but  approximately — and  so  to  analyze 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  a  pari  The  act  of  singling 
out  is  then  called  abstraction^  and  the  element  disengaged 
is  an  abstract. 

Consider  the  case  of  fluctuations  of  relative  strength 
or  intensity  first.  Let  there  be  three  grades  of  the  com- 
pound, as  Abcdf  abcdy  and  abcD.  In  passing  between  thesci 
compounds,  the  mind  will  feel  shocks  of  di£ference.  The 
differences,  moreover,  will  serially  increase,  and  their  direc- 
tion will  be  felt  as  of  a  distinct  sori  The  increase  from 
abed  to  Abod  is  on  the  a  side  ;  that  to  abcD  is  on  the  d  side. 
And  these  two  differences  of  direction  are  differently 
felt.  I  do  not  say  that  this  discernment  of  the  o-direction 
from  the  d-direction  will  give  us  an  actual  intuition 
either  of  a  or  of  c2  in  the  abstract.  But  it  leads  us  to 
coTiceive  or  postidate  each  of  these  qualities,  and  to  define 
it  as  the  extreme  of  a  certain  direction.  'Dry'  wines 
and  '  sweet '  wines,  for  example,  differ,  and  form  a  series. 
It  happens  that  we  have  an  experience  of  sweetness 
pure  and  simple  in  the   taste  of  sugar,  and  this  we  can 

^  Sensations  of  Tone,  2d  English  £d.,  p.  fUi. 


analyze  out  of  tba  vme-taste.  But  no  one  knows 
'  dryness '  taates  like,  all  bj  itself.  It  must,  however,  be 
eometliing  extreme  in  the  dry  direction ;  and  we  should 
probably  not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  the  original  of  our  ab- 
Btract  conception,  in  case  we  ever  did  come  across  it  In 
some  such  way  we  get  to  form  notions  of  the  flavor  of  meatfi, 
apart  from  their  feeling  to  the  tongue,  or  of  that  of  fruita 
apart  from  their  acidity,  etc.,  and  we  abstract  the  touch  of 
bodies  as  dititinct  from  their  temperature.  We  may  evea 
apprehend  the  quality  of  a  muscle's  contraction  as  distin- 
goished  from  its  extent,  or  one  muscle's  contraction  from 
another's,  as  when,  by  practising  with  prismatic  glasses, 
and  varying  our  eyes'  convergence  whilst  our  accommoda- 
tion remains  the  same,  we  learn  the  direction  in  which  our 
feeling  of  the  convergence  differs  from  that  of  the  accom- 
modation. 

But  the  fluctuation  in  a  quality's  intensity  is  a  less  effi' 
cient  aid  to  our  abstracting  of  it  than  the  diversity  of  the 
other  qualities  in  whose  company  it  may  appear.  What  ia 
aeeodated  now  vHth  one  thing  and  now  with  another  tends 
lecome  dissociated  from  either,  and  to  grow  into  an  object  of  ab- 
stract contempiation  by  the  mind.  One  might  call  this  the 
law  of  dissociation  by  varying  concomitants.  The  practical 
resnlt  of  it  will  be  to  allow  the  mind  which  has  thus  disso- 
ciated and  abstracted  a  character  to  analyze  it  out  of  a 
total,  whenever  it  meets  with  it  again.  The  law  has  been 
frequently  recognized  by  psychologists,  though  I  know  of 
none  who  has  given  it  the  emphatic  prominence  in  onr  men- 
tal history  which  it  deserves.     Mr.  Spencer  says : 

"  If  tho  property  A  occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D, 
there  along  with  C,  F,  H,  and  agaiu  with  E,  G,  B,  .  .  .  it  mtnt 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences  the  impressions  prodooe4 
by  these  propertiee  on  the  organism  will  be  disconnected  and  renderod 
BO  far  independent  in  the  organism  aa  the  properties  are  in  the  environ- 
ment,  whence  must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognise  attributCB  In 
Uienuelves,  apart  from  particular  bodies."* 

And  still  more  to  the  point  Dr.  Martineau,  in  the  usage 
I  have  already  quoted,  writes : 

"When  a  red  ivory  ball,  seen  for  the  first  time,  has  been  with* 
diawn,  it  will  leave  a  mental  rt'prfsentation  of  itself,  in  which  all  that 
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it  simtiltaneoxiBly  gave  ns  will  indistinguishably  ooezist.  Let  a  white 
ball  succeed  to  it ;  now,  and  not  before,  will  an  attribute  detach  itself, 
and  the  ooIot^  by  force  of  contrast,  be  shaken  out  into  the  foreground. 
Let  the  white  ball  be  replaced  by  an  egg,  and  this  new  difference  will 
bring  the  farm  into  notice  from  its  previous  slumber,  and  thus  that 
which  began  by  being  simply  an  object  cut  out  from  the  surrounding 
scene  becomes  for  us  first  a  red  object,  then  a  red  round  object,  and 
so  on." 

Why  the  repetition  of  the  character  in  combination  with 
different  wholes  will  cause  it  thus  to  break  up  its  adhesion 
with  any  one  of  them,  and  roll  out,  as  it  were,  alone  upon 
the  table  of  consciousness,  is  a  little  of  a  mystery.  One 
might  suppose  the  nerve-processes  of  the  various  concom- 
itants to  neutralize  or  inhibit  each  other  more  or  less  and 
to  leave  the  process  of  the  common  term  alone  distinctly 
active.  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  think  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  common  term  is  repeated  more  often  than  any  one 
of  its  associates  will,  of  itself,  give  it  such  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity that  its  abstraction  must  needs  ensue. 

This  has  a  plausible  sound,  but  breaks  down  when  ex- 
amined closely.  For  it  is  not  always  the  often-repeated 
character  which  is  first  noticed  when  its  concomitants  have 
varied  a  certain  number  of  times ;  it  is  even  more  likely  to 
be  the  most  novel  of  all  the  concomitants,  which  will  arrest 
the  attention.  If  a  boy  has  seen  nothing  all  his  life  but 
sloops  and  schooners,  he  will  probably  never  distinctly 
have  singled  out  in  his  notion  of  '  sail '  the  character  of  be- 
ing hung  lengthwise.  When  for  the  first  time  he  sees  a 
square-rigged  ship,  the  opportunity  of  extracting  the  length- 
wise mode  of  hanging  as  a  special  accident,  and  of  disso- 
ciating it  from  the  general  notion  of  sail,  is  offered.  But 
there  are  twenty  chances  to  one  that  that  will  not  be  the 
form  of  the  boy's  consciousness.  What  he  notices  will  be 
the  new  and  exceptional  character  of  being  hung  crosswise. 
He  will  go  home  and  speak  of  that,  and  perhaps  never  con- 
sciously formulate  what  the  more  familiar  peculiarity  con- 
sists in. 

This  mode  of  abstraction  is  realized  on  a  very  wide 
scale,  because  the  elements  of  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  appear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  are  changing  their  concomitants  all  the  while. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  the  abstraction  is,  so  to  speak,  never 
complete,  the  analysis  of  a  compound  never  perfect,  be- 
cause no  element  1b  ever  given  to  us  absoluteij  alone,  and 
we  can  never  therefore  approach  a  compound  with  th« 
image  iu  our  mind  of  any  one  of  its  components  in  a  perfectly 
pure  form.  Colors,  sounds,  smells,  are  just  as  much  en- 
tangled with  other  matter  as  are  more  formal  elements  of 
experience,  such  as  exteuaion,  intensity,  effort,  pleasure, 
difference,  likeness,  harmony',  badness,  strength,  and  even 
consciousness  itself.  All  are  embedded  in  one  world.  Bat 
by  the  fluctuations  and  permutations  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  we  come  to  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  each  element  differs  from  the  rest,  and  so  we 
frame  the  notion  of  it  as  a  (erminua,  and  continue  to  mean 
it  as  an  individual  thing.  In  the  case  of  many  elements, 
the  simple  sensibles,  like  heat,  cold,  the  colors,  smells,  etc. 
the  extremes  of  the  directions  are  almost  touched,  and  in 
these  instances  we  have  a  comparatively  exact  perception  of 
what  it  is  we  mean  to  abstract.  But  even  this  is  only 
approximation ;  and  in  literal  mathematical  strictness  all 
our  abstracts  must  be  confessed  to  be  but  imperfectly  im- 
aginable things.  At  bottom  the  process  is  one  of  concep- 
tion, and  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  sphere  of  simple  se 
ble  qualities,  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  are  usually 
understood  to  attain  to  the  notions  of  abstract  goodness, 
perfect  felicity,  absolute  power,  and  the  like :  the  direct 
perception  of  a  difference  between  compounds,  and  the 
imaginary  prolongation  of  the  direction  of  the  difference  to 
an  ideal  terminus,  the  notion  of  which  we  fix  and  keep  aa 
one  of  our  permanent  subjects  of  discourse. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  say  usefully  about  abstraction,  oi 
about  analysis,  to  which  it  leads. 

THE   lUFBOVEUElNT   OF   DISCRIIflNATION    BY    PRAOTICB. 

In  all  the  cases  considered  hitherto  I  have  supposed 
the  differences  involved  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  flagrant,  aod 
the  discrimination,  where  successive,  was  treated  as  invoL 
nntary.  But,  so  far  from  being  alHays  involuntary,  dift- 
criminatious  are  often  difficult  iu  the  extreme,  and  by  most 
men  never  performed.     Professor  de  Morgan,  thinking,  it 
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ifi  tme,  rather  of  conceptual  than  of  perceptive  discrimi- 
nation, wrote,  wittily  enough: 

**  The  great  bulk  of  the  illogical  part  of  the  ednoated  oommnnity— 
whether  majority  or  minority  I  know  not ;  perhaps  six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other— have  not  power  to  make  a  distinction,  and  of 
coarse  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  distinction,  and  of  coarse  never  at- 
tempt to  shake  a  distinction.  With  them  all  such  things  are  eyasiont, 
subterfuges,  come-offs,  loop-holes,  etc.  They  woald  hang  a  man  for 
horse-stealing  under  a  statute  against  sheep-stealing ;  and  would  laugh 
at  you  if  you  quibbled  about  the  distinction  between  a  horse  and  a 
sheep.^'  ♦ 

Any  personal  or  practical  interest,  however,  in  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  by  distinguishing,  makes  one's  wits 
amazingly  sharp  to  detect  differences.  The  culprit  himself 
is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  difference  between  a  horse  and 
a  sheep.  And  long  training  and  practice  in  distinguishing 
has  the  same  effect  as  personal  interest.  Both  of  these 
agencies  give  to  small  amounts  of  objective  difference  the 
same  effectiveness  upon  the  mind  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, only  large  ones  would  have.  Let  us  seek  to  pene- 
trate the  modvs  operandi  of  their  influence — beginning  with 
that  of  practice  and  habit 

That '  practice  makes  perfect '  is  notorious  in  the  field 
of  motor  accomplishments.  But  motor  accomplishments 
depend  in  part  on  sensory  discrimination.  Billiard-play- 
ing, rifle-shooting,  tight-rope-dancing,  demand  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  minute  disparities  of  sensation,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  make  accurately  graduated  muscular 
response  thereto.  In  the  purely  sensorial  fleld  we  have 
the  well-known  virtuosity  displayed  by  the  professional 
buyers  and  testers  of  various  kinds  of  goods.  One  man 
will  distinguish  by  taste  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
half  of  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  Another  will  recognize, 
by  feeling  the  flour  in  a  barrel,  whether  the  wheat  was 
grown  in  Iowa  or  Tennessee.  The  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura 
Bridgman,  had  so  improved  her  touch  as  to  recognize, 
after  a  year's  interval,  the  hand  of  a  person  who  once  had 
shaken  hers ;  and  her  sister  in  misfortune,  Julia  Brace,  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Hartford  Asylum  to  sort 

^  A  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  880. 
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ihe  linen  of  its  multitudinoua  icmateB,  after  it  osme  & 
the  wash,  by  her  wouderfully  educated  sense  of  smelL 

The  fact  is  ao  familiar  that  few,  if  any,  psychologists  hare 
even  recognized  it  as  needing  explanation.  They  have 
seemed  to  think  that  practice  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
improve  the  delicacy  of  discernment,  and  have  let  the 
matter  resi  At  most  they  have  Baid :  "  Attention  accounts 
for  it ;  we  attend  more  to  habitual  things,  and  what  we  at- 
tend to  we  perceive  more  minutely."  This  answer  is  true, 
but  too  general ;  it  eeems  to  me  that  we  can  be  a  little  more 
precise. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  causes  which  we  can  see  si 
work  whenever  experience  improves  discrimination  : 

First,  the  terms  whose  difi'ereuce  comes  to  be  felt  con- 
tract disparate  associates  and  these  help  to  drag  them 
apart. 

Second,  the  difference  reminds  us  of  larger  differences 
of  the  same  sort,  and  these  help  ua  to  notice  it 

Let  ua  study  the  first  cause  first,  and  begin  by  suppos- 
ing two  compounds,  of  ten  elfments  apiece.  Suppose  no  one 
element  of  either  compound  to  differ  from  the  correspond- 
ing element  of  the  other  compound  enough  to  be  diattn- 
guiahed  from  it  if  the  two  are  compared  alone,  and  let  the 
amount  of  thia  imperceptible  difference  be  called  equal  to 
L  The  compounds  will  differ  from  each  other,  however, 
in  ten  different  ways ;  and,  although  each  difference  by  it- 
self might  pass  unperceived,  the  total  difference,  eqaal  to 
10,  may  very  well  be  sufficient  to  strike  the  sense.  In  a 
word,  increasing  the  number  of ' points'  involved  ina  difference 
may  excite  our  discrimination  aa  effectually  as  increasing  the 
amount  of  difference  at  any  one  point.  Two  men  whose  month, 
nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  and  hair,  all  differ  slightly,  will  be 
as  little  confounded  by  us,  as  two  appearances  of  the  same 
man  one  with,  and  the  other  without,  a  false  nose.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  cases  is  that  we  can  easily  name  the 
point  of  difference  in  the  one,  whilst  in  the  other  we  cannot. 

Two  things,  then,  6  and  C,  indistinguishable  when 
compared  together  alone,  may  each  contract  adhesions 
with  different  associates,  and  the  compounds  thus  formed 
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majy  as  wholes,  be  judged  very  distinct.  The  effed  af 
practice  in  increasing  diacrimination  mvst  then,  in  part^  be  dve 
to  the  reinforcing  effect ^  upon  an  original  slight  difference  between 
(he  terms,  of  additional  differences  between  the  diverse  associates 
which  they  severally  effect.  Let  B  and  0  be  the  terms  :  If 
A  contract  adhesions  with  B,  and  C  with  D,  AB  may  ap« 
pear  very  distinct  from  CD,  though  B  and  0  per  se  might 
have  been  almost  identical. 

To  illustrate,  how  does  one  learn  to  distinguish  claret 
from  burgundy?  Probably  they  have  been  drunk  on 
different  occasions.  When  we  first  drank  claret  we  heard 
it  called  by  that  name,  we  were  eating  such  and  such  a 
dinner,  etc.  Next  time  we  drink  it,  a  dim  reminder  of  all 
those  things  chimes  through  us  as  we  get  the  taste  of  the 
wine.  When  we  try  burgundy  our  first  impression  is  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  claret ;  but  something  falls  short  of  full  iden- 
tification, and  presently  we  hear  it  called  burgundy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  experiences,  the  discrimination  may  still 
be  uncertain — ''  which,"  we  ask  ourselves,  "  of  the  two  wines 
is  this  present  specimen  ?*'  But  at  last  the  claret-flayor  re- 
calls pretty  distinctly  its  own  name,  '  claret,'  "  that  wine  I 
drank  at  So-and-so's  table,"  etc. ;  and  the  burgundy-flavor 
recalls  the  name  burgundy  and  some  one  else's  table.  And 
only  when  this  different  SETTiNa  has  come  to  each  is  our  dis' 
crimination  bettveen  the  two  flavors  solid  and  stalle.  After  a 
while  the  tables  and  other  parts  of  the  setting,  besides  the 
name,  grow  so  multifarious  as  not  to  come  up  distinctly  into 
consciousness ;  but  pari  passu  with  this,  the  adhesion  of 
each  wine  with  its  own  name  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
veterate, and  at  last  each  flavor  suggests  instantly  and  cer- 
tainly its  own  name  and  nothing  else.  The  names  differ  far 
more  than  the  flavors,  and  help  to  stretch  these  latter  farther 
apart  Some  such  process  as  this  must  go  on  in  all  our 
experience.  Beef  and  mutton,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, odor  of  rose  and  odor  of  violet,  contract  different 
adhesions  which  reinforce  the  differences  already  felt  in 
the  terms. 

The  reader  may  say  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  us  feel  the  difference  between  the  two  terms.  It  is 
merely  fixing,  identifying,  and  so  to  speak  substantializing. 
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the  terms.  But  what  we  feel  as  their  differemx,  we  should 
feel,  even  though  we  were  unable  to  uame  or  otherwise 
identify  the  terms. 

To  which  I  reply  that  I  believe  that  the  difference  is 
ftlways  concreted  and  made  to  eeem  more  substantial  bj  rec- 
ognizing  the  terms.  I  went  out  for  instance  the  other  day 
and  found  that  the  auow  just  fallen  had  a  very  odd  look, 
different  from  the  common  appearance  of  snow.  I  presently 
called  it  a  '  micaceous '  look  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  the 
moment  I  did  so,  the  difference  grew  more  distinct  and 
fixed  than  it  was  before.  The  other  connotations  of  the 
word  '  micaceona '  dragged  the  snow  farther  away  from 
ordinary  snow  and  seemed  even  to  aggravate  the  peculiar 
took  iu  question.  I  think  some  such  effect  as  this  on  our 
way  of  feeling  a  difference  will  be  very  geuerally  admitted 
to  follow  from  naming  the  terms  between  which  it  obtains ; 
although  I  admit  myself  that  it  is  difficult  to  show  coercirely 
that  naming  or  otherwise  identifying  any  given  pair  ol 
hardly  distinguishable  terms  is  essential  to  their  being  felt 
as  different  at  first.* 


*  The  eiplanatloD  I  uIFer  presupposes  that  a  difference  too  faint  to  bar* 
any  direct  effect  lo  tlie  wayot  nutklpglhe  luiad  aotice  It  pn-M  will  never- 
theless be  strong  enough  to  keep  its  '  lerm^ '  from  calling  up  Identical 
UBOciates.  It  seems  probable  from  maoy  observaliona  that  Ibis  is  the  case. 
All  the  (acts  of  '  unconscious '  inference  are  proofs  of  II.  We  ny  a 
psjatlng  '  looks '  like  the  work  of  b,  certain  snist,  though  we  cannot  nuna 
th«  thsruclerislic  diflerentl^.  We  see  by  a  man's  face  that  he  is  stncere, 
though  we  can  give  no  definite  reason  for  our  faith.  The  facts  of  sense- 
perceptluQ  quoted  from  Helmboltz  a  few  pn^cs  below  will  be  addllioDal 
eiamples.  Here  is  another  good  one,  tliougb  it  will  perhaps  b«  e«aler 
understood  after  reading  the  clinpter  on  Space-perception  ihan  now. 
Take  two  stereoscopic  slides  and  represent  on  ouch  half-slide  a  pair  of 
spots,  a  and  A,  biU  makb  their  distances  such  that  Ibe  a's  are  equidistant 
n  both  slides,  whilst  Ibe  b's  are  uearer  together  on  slide  1  than  on  (tide  %. 
Hake  moreover  the  distance  ofr  =  ab'"  and  the  distaDce  oi'  =  ab"     TImb 


look  successively  at  the  two  slides  slereoscopically,  so  that  the  a'* 
are  directly  fliated  {thai  U  fall  on  Ibe  two  foves,  or  centre*  of  d 
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I  o£fer  the  explanation  only  as  a  partial  one :  it  certainly 
is  not  complete.  Take  the  way  in  which  practice  rejinea 
OUT  local  discrimination  on  the  shiny  for  example.  Two 
compass-points  touching  the  palm  of  the  hand  must  be 
kept,  say,  half  an  inch  asunder  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  point.  But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  of  practice 
with  them  we  can  distinguish  them  as  two,  even  when  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  If  the  same  two  regions 
of  the  skin  were  constantly  touched,  in  this  experience, 
the  explanation  we  have  been  considering  would  perfectly 
apply.  Suppose  a  line  abed  ef  oi  points  upon  the  skin. 
Suppose  the  local  difference  of  feeling  between  a  and  /  to 
be  so  strong  as  to  be  instantly  recognized  when  the  points 
are  simultaneously  touched,  but  suppose  that  between  c  and 
d  to  be  at  first  too  small  for  this  purpose.  If  we  began  by 
putting  the  compasses  on  a  and /and  gradually  contracted 
their  opening,  the  strong  doubleness  recognized  at  first 
would  still  be  suggested^  as  the  compass-points  approached 
the  positions  c  and  d ;  for  the  point  e  would  be  so  near/,  and 
so  like  it,  as  not  to  be  aroused  without/also  coming  to  mind. 
Similarly  d  would  recall  e  and,  more  remotely,/.  In  such 
wise  c — d  would  no  longer  be  bare  c — d,  but  something  more 
like  abo — defy — palpably  differing  impressions.  But  in  ac- 
tual experience  the  education  can  take  place  in  a  much  less 
methodical  way,  and  we  learn  at  last  to  discriminate  c  and  d 
without  any  constant  adhesion  being  contracted  between 

est  vision).  The  a's  will  then  appear  single,  and  so  probably  will  the  b*s. 
But  the  now  single-seeming  b  on  slide  1  will  look  nearer,  whilst  that  on 
slide  2  will  look  farther  than  the  a.  But,  If  the  diagrams  are  rightly  drawn, 
b  and  b'"  must  affect  '  identical '  spots,  spots  equally  fur  to  the  right  of 
the  fovea,  b  in  the  left  eye  and  b"'  in  the  right  eye.  The  same  is  true 
of  b'  and  b".  Identical  spots  are  spots  whose  sensations  cannot  possibly  be 
discriminated  as  such.  Since  in  these  two  observations,  however,  they 
give  rise  to  such  opposite  perceptions  of  distance,  and  prompt  such  op- 
posite tendencies  to  movement  (since  in  slide  1  we  converge  in  looking  from 
a  to  6,  whilst  in  slide  2  we  diverge),  it  follows  that  two  processes  which 
occasion  feelings  quite  indistinguishable  to  direct  consciousness  may  never- 
theless be  each  allied  with  disparate  associates  both  of  a  sensorial  and  of  a 
motor  kind.  Cf.  Donders,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologic.  Bd.  18  (1867).  The 
basis  of  his  essay  is  that  we  cannot  feel  on  which  eye  any  particular  ele. 
ment  of  a  compound  picture  falls,  but  its  effects  on  our  total  perception 
differ  in  the  two  eyes. 
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one  oftbeae  Spots  and  oi,  and  the  other  and  e/!  Yolkmann'i 
experiments  show  this.  He  and  Fechuer,  prompted  hj 
Czermak's  observation  that  the  skin  of  the  blind  was  twioe 
as  diBcriminative  as  that  of  seeing  folks,  sought  by  experi- 
ment to  show  the  effects  of  practice  upon  themselves.  Thej 
discovered  that  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sitting 
the  distances  at  which  points  were  felt  double  might  fall 
at  the  end  to  considerably  less  than  half  of  their  magnitude 
at  the  beginning;  and  that  some,  though  not  all,  of  thia 
improved  sensibility  was  retained  next  day.  But  they 
also  found  that  exercising  one  part  of  the  skin  in  this  way 
improved  the  discrimination  not  only  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  of  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  as  well.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  an  experimen- 
tal sitting,  the  compass-points  had  to  be  a  Paris  line  asun- 
der, in  order  to  be  distinguished  by  the  little-finger-tip. 
But  after  exercising  the  other  fingers,  it  was  found  that  the 
little-finger-tip  could  discriminate  points  only  half  a  line 
apart.*  The  same  relation  existed  betn'ixt  divers  points  of 
the  arm  and  hand-t 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  cause  which  I  first  snggesteiS 
fails  to  apply,  and  that  we  must  invoke  another. 

What  are  the  exact  experimental  phenomena?  The 
spots,  as  such,  are  not  distinctly  located,  and  the  difference, 
as  such,  between  their  feelings,  is  not  distinctly  felt,  until 
the  interval  is  greater  than  the  minimum  required  for  the 
mere  perception  of  their  doviienesa.  What  we  first  feel  is  a 
blnntness,  then  a  suspicion  of  doubleness,  which  presently 
becomes  a  distinct  doubleness,  and  at  last  two  different- 
feeling  and  differently  placed  spots  with  a  definite  tract  of 
space  between  them.  Some  of  the  places  we  try  give  a> 
this  latest  stage  of  the  perception  immediately  ;  some  only 
give  us  the  earliest;  and  between  them  are  intermediary 
places.  But  as  soon  as  the  image  of  the  dovblenesB  as  it  ia 
felt  in  the  more  discriminative  places  gets  lodged  in  our 
memory,  it  helps  us  to  find  its  like  in  places  where  other- 
wise we  might  have  missed  it,  much  as  the  recent  hearing  ot 

*  A.  W.  VoIkmaDD  :  Ueber  den  ICIdHuu  der  Uebung,  eto.,  Lelplff  I 
rtcbte,  Hfttb.-phys.  Classe.  x,  1858,  p.  67. 
tiU<l.,'nibelleI,p.  4S. 
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an  '  oyertone '  helps  us  to  detect  the  latter  in  a  oomponnd 
Bound  (tfupra,  pp.  439-40).  A  dim  doubleness  grows  clearer 
by  being  assimilated  to  the  image  of  a  distincter  doubleness 
felt  a  moment  before.  It  is  interpreted  by  means  of  the 
latter.  And  so  is  any  difference,  like  any  other  sort  of  im« 
pression,  more  easily  perceived  when  we  carry  in  our  mind 
to  meet  it  a  distinct  image  of  what  sort  of  a  thing  we  are  to 
look  for,  of  what  its  nature  is  likely  to  be.* 

These  two  processes,  the  reinforcement  of  the  terms  by 
disparate  associates,  and  the  filling  of  the  memory  with 
past  differences,  of  similar  direction  with  the  present  one, 
but  of  more  conspicuous  amount,  are  the  only  explanations 
lean  offer  of  the  effedts  of  edtuxUion  in  this  line.  What  is 
accomplished  by  both  processes  is  essentially  the  same 
thing :  they  make  small  differences  affect  us  as  if  they  were 
large  ones — that  large  differences  should  affect  us  as  they  do 
remains  an  inexplicable  fact  In  principle  these  two  pro- 
cesses ought  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  possible 
cases.  Whether  in  fact  they  are  sufficient,  whether  there 
be  no  residual  factor  which  we  have  failed  to  detect  and 
analyze  out,  I  will  not  presume  to  decide.  * 

FRAOnOAIi  INT11BB8T8  TiTMTT  DISOBIHINATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  page  609  personal  inter- 
est was  named  as  a  sharpener  of  discrimination  alongside 
of  practice.  But  personal  interest  probably  acts  through 
attention  and  not  in  any  immediate  or  specific  way.  A 
distinction  in  which  we  have  a  practical  stake  is  one  which 
we  concentrate  our  minds  upon  and  which  we  are  on  the 
look-out  for.  We  draw  it  frequently,  and  we  get  all  the 
benefits  of  so  doing,  benefits  which  have  just  been  ex- 
plained. Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  has  no 
practical  interest,  where  we  gain  nothing  by  analyzing  a 
feature  from  out  of  the  compound  total  of  which  it  forms  a 

*  ProfesBor  Lipps  accounts  for  the  tactile  discriiniiiation  of  the  blind 
in  a  way  which  (divested  of  its  '  mythological '  assumptions)  seems  to  me 
eaentially  to  agree  with  this.  Stronger  ideas  are  supposed  to  raise  weaker 
ones  oyer  the  threshold  of  consciousness  by  fusing  with  them,  the  tenden- 
cy to  fuse  being  proportional  to  the  similarity  of  the  ideas.  Qf,  Grundtat^ 
Mchen,  etc.,  pp.  ^2-8 ;  also  pp.  118,  492,  62&-7. 
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part,  we  contract  a  habit  of  leaviDg  it  nnnoticed,  and  at 
grow  callous  to  its  preaeuee.  Helmholtz  was  the  first  pay- 
chologiat  who  dwelt  on  these  facts  as  emphaticaUy  as  they 
deserve,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  his  very  words. 

' '  We  are  accustomed,"  he  says,  "  ia  a  large  number  of  cases  when 
BenBSlions  of  didoreut  kiads,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  exist 
simultaneoUBly.  to  recognize  that  they  are  distinct  as  soon  as  they  an 
perceived,  and  to  direct  our  attention  at  will  to  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately. Thus  at  any  moment  we  can  be  separately  conscious  of  what 
we  see,  of  what  we  hear,  of  what  we  feel ;  and  distinguish  what 
in  a  finger  or  in  the  great  toe,  whether  pressure,  gentle  touch,  or 
warmth.  So  also  in  the  field  of  vision.  Indeed,  as  1  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  what  follows,  we  readily  distinguish  our  sens^itiona  from  ona 
another  when  we  haoe  a  precise  knowledge  that  they  are  composite,  as, 
for  example,  when  we  have  become  certain,  by  frequently  repeated  and 
invariable  experience,  that  our  present  sensation  arises  from  the  simul' 
taneous  action  of  many  independent  stimuli,  each  of  which  usually  ex- 
cites an  equally  well-known  individual  sensation." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  another  atatement  of  out 
law,  that  the  only  individnal  components  which  we  can 
pick  out  of  compounds  are  those  of  which  we  have  inde- 
pendent knowledge  in  a  separate  form. 

"  This  induces  us  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  easier,  when  a 
ber  of  different  sensations  are  simultaneously  eioited,  than  to  distin- 
guish them  individually  from  each  other,  and  that  this  is  an  Innat* 
faculty  of  our  minds. 

"Thus  we  find,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  quite  a  matter  at 
course  to  hear  separately  the  different  musical  tones  which  come  to  our 
senses  collectively;  and  we  expect  that  in  every  case  when  two  of  them 
oocur  together,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  like. 

"  The  matter  becomes  very  different  when  we  set  to  workto  investi- 
gat«  the  more  unusual  cases  of  perception,  and  seek  more  completely  t« 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  above-mentioned  distinction 
can  or  cannot  be  made,  as  is  the  case  in  the  physiology  of  the  sensm. 
We  then  become  aware  that  two  different  kinds  or  grades  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  our  becoming  conscious  of  a  senmllon.  Tlie  lower  gradf 
of  this  consciousness  is  that  in  which  the  infiuence  of  the  sensation  in 
qnestion  makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  conceptions  we  form  of  eitemal 
Uiings  and  processes,  and  assists  in  determining  them.  This  can  taka 
place  without  our  needing,  or  indeed  being  able,  to  ascertain  to  what 
particular  part  of  our  sensations  we  owe  this  or  that  circumstance  in 
our  perceptions.  In  this  case  we  will  say  that  the  impression  of  tb» 
MDsation  in  question  is  perceived  synthetieallg.  The  second  higher 
grade  is  when  we  immediately  distinguish  the  sensation  in  question 
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an  existing  part  of  the  sum  of  the  sensations  excited  in  us.  We  will 
say,  then,  that  the  sensation  is  perceived  analyticaUy.  The  two  cases 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.''  * 

By  the  sensation  being  perceiyed  synthetically,  Helm- 
holtz  means  that  it  is  not  discriminated  at  all,  but  only  felt 
in  a  mass  with  other  simultaneous  sensations.  That  it  is 
felt  there  he  thinks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  jvdg- 
merU  of  the  total  will  change  if  anything  occurs  to  alter 
the  outer  cause  of  the  sensation.f  The  following  pages 
from  an  earlier  edition  show  what  the  concrete  cases  of 
synthetic  perception  and  what  those  of  analytic  perception 
are  wont  to  be  : 

'*  In  the  use  of  our  senses,  practice  and  experience  play  a  much  larger 
part  than  we  ordinarily  suppose.  Our  sensations  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance important  only  in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  world  about  us ;  and  our  practice  in  discriminating  between  them 
usually  goes  only  just  far  enough  to  meet  this  end.  We  are,  however, 
too  much  disposed  to  think  that  we  must  be  immediately  conscious  of 
every  ingredient  of  our  sensations.  This  natural  prejudice  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  indeed  conscious,  immediately  and  without  effort, 
of  everything  in  our  sensations  which  has  a  bearing  upon  those  practi- 
cal purposes,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  wish  to  know  the  outer  world. 
Daily  and  hourly,  during  our  whole  life,  we  keep  our  senses  in  training 
for  this  end  exclusively,  and  for  its  sake  our  experiences  are  aoonmn* 
lated.  But  even  within  the  sphere  of  these  sensations,  which  do  corre- 
spond to  outer  things,  training  and  practice  make  themselves  felt.  It  is 
well  known  how  much  finer  and  quicker  the  painter  is  in  discriminating 
colors  and  illuminations  than  one  whose  eye  is  not  trained  in  these 
matters ;  how  the  musician  and  the  musical-instrument  maker  perceive 
with  ease  and  certainty  differences  of  pitch  and  tone  which  for  the  car 
of  the  layman  do  not  exist ;  and  how  even  in  the  inferior  realms  of 
cookery  and  wine- judging  it  takes  a  long  habit  of  comparing  to  make  a 
master.  But  more  strikingly  still  is  seen  the  effect  of  practice  when 
we  pass  to  sensations  which  depend  only  on  inner  conditions  of  our 
organs,  and  which,  not  corresponding  at  all  to  outer  things  or  to  their 
effects  upon  us,  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  giving  us  information  about 
the  outer  world.  The  physiology  of  the  sense-organs  has,  in  recent 
times,  made  us  acquainted  with  a  number  of  such  phenomena,  discov« 
ered  partly  in  consequence  of  theoretic  speculations  and  questionings, 
partly  by  individuals,  like  Ooethe  and  Purkinje,  specially  endowed  by 
nature  with  talent  for  this  sort  of  observation.    These  so-called  subjec* 


*  Sensations  of  Tone,  2d  English  Edition,  p.  02. 

t  Compare  as  to  this,  however,  what  I  said  above,  Cbaipieit  Y,  pp^ 
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live  phenomena  are  extraordinarily  hnrd  to  And  ;  and  whet 
onoe  round,  epecial  Atde  for  the  attention  are  almost  always  required  to 
obBerve  them.  It  is  usually  hard  to  notice  the  phenomenon  again  e 
when  one  knows  already  the  description  o(  Ihe  flret  observer.  The 
reason  is  that  we  are  not  only  unpraetised  in  singling  out  these  subjeo- 
tive  sensations,  but  that  we  are,  on  the  uontrary,  most  thurungbljr 
trained  in  abstracting  our  attention  from  them,  because  they  would 
only  binder  ua  in  observing  the  outer  world.  Only  when  their  inten- 
sity is  so  strong  as  actually  to  hinder  ns  in  observing  the  onter  world 
do  we  begin  to  notice  them  ;  or  they  may  sometimes,  in  dreaming  a: 
delirium,  form  the  starting  point  of  hallucinations, 

"  Let  me  give  a  few  well-known  cases,  taken  from  physiological  optics, 
as  examples.  Every  eye  probably  contains  munea  tolUantea,  so  called  ; 
these  are  tilii'es,  granules,  etc.,  floating  in  ibe  vitreous  humor,  throwing 
their  shadows  on  the  retina,  and  appeariug  tn  the  field  of  vision  aa 
little  dark  moving  spots.  They  are  most  easily  detected  by  looking  at- 
tentively at  a  broad,  bright,  blank  surfate  like  the  sky.  Must  persona 
who  have  not  hod  tlieir  attention  expressly  called  to  the  existence  of 
these  figures  are  apt  to  notice  them  (or  the  first  time  when  si 
ment  befalls  their  eyes  and  attracts  their  attention  to  the  subjeGtive 
state  of  these  organs.  The  usual  complaint  then  is  that  the  f 
wlUanla  came  in  with  the  malady ;  and  this  often  makes  tbe  patients 
very  anxious  about  these  harmless  things,  und  atteTittve  to  all  (heir 
peculiarities.  It  is  then  hard  work  to  make  them  believe  that  tbeM 
Bgnres  have  existed  throughout  all  their  previous  life,  and  that  aU 
healthy  eyes  contain  them.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  o 
occasion  to  cover  one  of  his  eyes  which  had  accidentally  become  dia- 
eased,  and  who  was  then  in  no  small  degree  shocked  at  Gnding  that  hii 
other  eye  was  totally  blind  ;  with  a  sort  of  blindness,  moreover,  which 
muat  have  lasted  years,  and  yet  he  never  was  aware  o(  it. 

"  Who,  besides,  would  belieTe  without  performing  the  appropriatoex- 
perimenU,  that  when  oue  of  his  eyes'isclwied  there  is  a  great  gap,  theao- 
called '  blind  spot,'  not  far  from  the  middle  of  ihe  Held  of  the  open  eye,  In 
whichbeseaanothiugatall,  but  which  be  fills  out  with  bis  imagination  t 
Uariotte,  who  was  led  by  theoretic  spteculations  to  discover  tfall 
phenomenon,  awakened  no  small  surprise  when  he  showed  il  at  (hft 
court  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  experiment  was  at  that  Umv 
repeated  with  many  variations,  and  became  a  fashiontible  amusement. 
The  gap  is,  in  fact,  so  large  that  seven  full  moons  aloogaide  of  e 
other  would  not  cover  its  diameter,  and  thai  a  man's  face  6  or  7  feet 
off  disappears  within  it.  In  our  ordinary  use  of  vision  this  great  bolt 
in  (he  field  fails  utterly  to  bo  noticed  :  because  our  eyes  are  constantly 
wandering,  and  the  moment  an  object  interests  ua  we  tnm  them  fnll 
Upon  it.  So  it  follows  that  tbe  object  wliiuh  at  any  actual  moment 
excites  our  attention  never  happens  to  fall  upn:i  this  gap,  and  tbas  it 
is  that  we  never  grow  conscious  of  the  blind  spot  in  the  field.  In  order 
to  aoUoe  it,  we  mnat  flrst  purposely  rivet  our  gnxe  upon  one  ob}eot  a 
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flien  move  aboat  a  Becond  object  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blind  spot, 
itriying  meanwhile  to  o^^end  to  this  latter  without  moving  the  direction 
of  our  gaze  from  the  first  object.  This  runs  counter  to  all  our  habits,  and 
is  therefore  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  With  some  people  it  is  even 
an  impossibility.  But  only  when  it  is  accomplished  do  we  see  the 
seoond  object  vanish  and  convince  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  this 

gap. 

''Finally,  let  me  refer  to  the  double  images  of  ordinary  binocular 

vision.    Whenever  we  look  at  a  point  with  both  eyes,  all  objects  on  this 

side  of  it  or  beyond  it  appear  double.    It  takes  but  a  moderate  eflfort  of 

observation  to  ascertain  this  fact ;  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that 

we  have  been  seeing  the  far  gpreater  part  of  the  external  world  double 

all  our  lives,  although  numbers  of  persons  are  unaware  of  it,  and  are 

in  the  highest  degree  astonished  when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  have  seen  in  this  double  fashion  any 

particular  object  upon  which  our  attention  was  directed  at  the  time ; 

for  upon  such  objects  we  always  converge  both  eyes.    In  the  habitual 

use  of  our  eyes,  our  attention  is  always  withdrawn  from  such  objects 

as  give  us  double  images  at  the  time ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so 

seldom  learn  that  these  images  exist.     In  order  to  find  them  we  must 

set  our  attention  a  new  and  unusual  task ;  we  must  make  it  explore 

the  lateral  parts  of  the  field  of  vision,  not,  as  usual,  to  find  what  objects 

are  there,  but  to  analyze  our  sensations.    Then  only  do  we  notice  this 

phenomenon.* 

'*  The  same  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  observation  of  subjective 

sensations  to  which  no  external  object  corresponds  is  found  also  in  the 

analysis  of  compound  sensations  which  correspond  to  a  single  object. 

Of  this  sort  are  many  of  our  sensations  of  sound.    When  the  sound  of 

a  violin,  no  matter  how  often  we  hear  it,  excites  over  and  over  again 

in  our  ear  the  same  sum  of  partial  tones,  the  result  is  that  our  feeling 

of  this  sum  of  tones  ends  by  l>ecoming  for  our  mind  a  mere  sign  for  the 

voice  of  the  violin.    Another  combination  of  partial  tones  becomes  the 

sensible  sign  of  the  voice  of  a  clarionet,  etc.     And  the  of tener  any  such 

combination  is  heard,  the  more  accustomed  we  grow  to  perceiving  it  as 

an  integral  total,  and  the  harder  it  becomes  to  analyze  it  by  immediate 

observation.     I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 

the  analysis  of  the  notes  of  the  human  voice  in  singing  is  relatively  so 

*  When  a  person  squints,  double  images  are  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  squinters  are  found  blind  of  one  eye.  or 
almost  so ;  and  it  has  long  been  supposed  amongst  ophthalmologists  that 
the  blindness  is  a  secondary  affection  superinduced  by  the  voluntary  sup- 
pression of  one  of  the  sets  of  double  images,  in  other  words  by  the  positive 
and  persistent  refusal  to  use  one  of  the  eyes.  This  explanation  of  the 
blindness  has,  however,  been  called  in  question  of  late  years.  See,  for  a 
brief  account  of  the  matter,  O.  F.  Wadsworth  in  Boston  Med.  and  Burg. 
Joum.,  cxvi.  40  (Jan.  20,  '87),  and  the  replies  by  Derby  and  others  a  little 
kitar.— W.  J. 
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difficult.     8ach  fusions  of  mniiy  eeneations  into  nhat,  to  oona 
perception,  seems  a  Btmpie  wliole,  alxjund  in  all  our  seusra. 

"  Physiological  optics  aftonis other  interesting  exnmples.  The  ptr- 
eeption  of  ilie  bodily  form  of  a  near  object  comes  alMut  throogh  lh« 
combination  of  two  diverse  pictures  which  the  eyes  seTerally  receive 
from  it,  and  whose  diversity  is  due  to  the  difTerenl  position  of  each  eye, 
altering  the  perspective  view  of  what  is  before  it.  Before  the  inventioa 
of  the  stereoscope  this  explanation  could  only  be  assumed  hypothelically] 
but  it  can  now  be  proved  at  any  moment  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Into  the  stereoscope  we  insert  two  flat  drawings,  representing  the  two 
perspective  views  of  the  two  eyoa,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  eye 
its  owD  view  in  the  proper  place  ;  and  we  obtain,  in  consequence,  th» 
perception  of  a  single  extended  solid,  as  complete  and  vivid  as  if  w« 
had  the  real  object  before  us. 

'■  Now  we  can,  it  is  true,  by  shutting  one  eye  after  the  other  and 
tending  to  the  point,  recognixu  the  difference  in  the  pictures — at  leaat 
when  it  is  not  too  small.  But.  for  (he  stereoscopic  perception  of  solidity, 
pictures  suffice  whose  difference  is  so  extraordinarily  slight  as  hardlj 
to  be  recognized  by  the  most  careful  comparison  ;  and  it  is  certain  thai, 
in  oar  ordinary  careless  obsening  of  bodily  objects,  we  never  dream 
that  the  perception  is  due  lo  two  perspective  views  fused  into  one,  be- 
cause it  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  [lerccption  from  that  of  either 
flat  perspective  view  by  itself.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  two  different 
sensations  of  our  two  eyes  fuse  into  a  third  perception  entirely  different 
from  either.  Jns!  as  partial  tones  fuse  into  the  perception  of  a  certain 
instrument's  voice  ;  ond  just  as  we  learn  to  separate  the  partiai  tones 
of  a  vibrating  string  by  pinching  a  nodal  point  and  letting  them  sound 
in  isolation  :  so  we  learn  to  separate  the  images  on  the  two  eyes  bj 
opening  and  closing  them  alternately. 

"There  are  other  much  more  complex  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
many  sensations  may  combine  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  quite  simple 
perception.  When,  for  example  we  perceive  an  object  in  a  certain 
direction,  we  must  somehow  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  certain  of 
our  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  no  others,  are  impressed  by  tts  light.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  rightly  judge  the  position  of  our  eyes  in  our  head, 
and  of  our  head  upon  our  body,  by  means  of  feelings  in  our  eye-muscloi 
and  our  neck-muscles  respectively.  If  any  of  these  processes  is  dis- 
turbed we  get  a  false  perception  of  the  object's  position.  The  nerve- 
Obree  can  be  changed  by  a  prism  before  the  eye;  or  the  eyeball 'a  position 
changed  by  pressing  the  organ  towards  one  side;  and  such  experiments 
■how  that,  for  the  simple  seeing  of  the  position  of  an  object.  sensMiona 
of  these  two  sorts  must  concur.  But  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
gather  this  directly  from  the  sensible  impression  which  the  object 
makes.  Even  when  we  have  made  experiments  and  convinced  ounelvts 
in  every  possible  manner  that  such  must  be  the  fact,  it  still 
hidden  from  our  immediate  introspective  observation. 

"These  examples"  [of  'synthetic  perception,'  perception  in 
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each  contributory  sensation  is  felt  in  the  whole,  and  is  a  co-determinant 
of  what  the  whole  shall  be,  but  does  not  attract  the  attention  to  its 
separate  self]  **  may  suffice  to  show  the  vital  part  which  the  direction 
of  attention  and  practice  in  observing  play  in  sense-perception.  To 
apply  this  now  to  the  ear.  The  ordinary  task  which  our  ear  has  to 
solve  when  many  sounds  assail  it  at  once  is  to  discern  the  voices  of  the 
several  sounding  bodies  or  instruments  engaged ;  beyond  this  it  has  no 
objective  interest  in  analyzing.  We  wish  to  know,  when  many  men  are 
speaking  together,  what  each  one  says,  when  many  instruments  and 
voices  combine,  which  melody  is  executed  by  each.  Any  deeper 
analysis,  such  as  that  of  each  separate  note  into  its  partial  tone^ 
(although  it  might  be  performed  by  the  same  means  and  faculty  of 
hearing  as  the  first  analysis)  would  tell  us  nothing  new  about  the 
sources  of  sound  actually  present,  but  might  lead  us  astray  as  to  their 
number.  For  this  reason  we  confine  our  attention  in  analyzing  a  mass 
of  sound  to  the  several  instruments'  voices,  and  expressly  abstain,  as  it 
were,  from  discriminating  the  elementary  components  of  the  latter.  In 
this  last  sort  of  discrimination  we  are  as  unpractised  as  we  are,  on  the 
contrary,  well  trained  in  the  former  kind.*'  * 

*  Tonempfindungen,  Dritte  Aufiage.  pp.  102-107.— The  reader  who 
has  assimilated  the  coDtents  of  our  Chapter  V,  above,  will  doubtless 
have  remarked  that  the  illustrious  physiologist  has  fallen,  in  these  para- 
graphs, into  that  sort  of  Interpretation  of  the  facts  which  we  there 
tried  to  prove  erroneous.  Helmholtz.  however,  is  do  more  careless  than 
most  psychologists  in  confounding  together  the  object  perceived,  the 
organic  conditions  of  the  perception,  and  the  sensations  which  wmld 
be  excited  by  the  several  parts  of  the  object,  or  by  the  several  organic 
conditions,  provided  they  came  into  action  separately  or  were  separately 
attended  to,  and  in  assuming  that  what  Is  true  of  any  one  of  these  sorts  of 
fact  must  be  true  of  the  other  sorts  also.  If  each  organic  condition  or  part 
of  the  object  is  there,  its  sensation,  he  thinks,  must  be  there  also,  only  In 
a  '  synthetic  '—which  is  indistinguishable  from  what  the  authors  whom  we 
formerly  reviewed  called  an  '  unconscious ' —  state.  I  will  not  repeat  argu- 
ments sufficiently  detailed  in  the  earlier  chapter  (see  especially  pp.  170-176), 
but  simply  say  that  what  he  calls  the  '  fusion  of  many  unsaUoni  into  one ' 
is  really  the  production  of  one  sensation  by  the  co-operation  of  many  organic 
eonditiofu;  and  that  what  perception  fails  to  discriminate  (when  it  Is 
*  synthetic  0  is  not  ienmtions  already  existent  but  not  singled  out,  but  new 
objective/octo,  judged  truer  than  the  facts  already  synthetically  perceived — 
two  views  of  the  solid  body,  many  harmonic  tones,  instead  of  one  view  and 
one  tone,  states  of  the  eyeball-muscles  thitherto  unknown,  and  the  like. 
These  new  facts,  when  first  discovered,  are  known  in  states  of  conscious- 
ness never  till  that  moment  exactly  realized  before,  states  of  consciousness 
which  at  the  same  time  judge  them  to  be  determinations  of  the  same 
maUsr  qffciei  which  was  previously  realized.  All  that  Helmholtz  says  of 
the  conditions  which  hinder  and  further  analysis  applies  just  as  naturally 
to  the  analysis,  through  the  advent  of  new  feelings,  of  olffeeti  into  their  ele 
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After  all  we  have  said,  no  comment  seems  called  tot 
upon  these  interesting  and  important  Facts  and  reflectioiift 
of  Helmholtz. 
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roents,  us  lo  the  analyBia  of  aggregate  feelinga  into  elementary  reollngK  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  hidden  io  them  all  tbo  while. 

The  reader  can  himself  apply  [his  critic  lam  lo  the  following  ptuaagea  front 
Lotze  and  titumpf  respecllTel;,  which  I  quote  because  they  arc  Ibe  ableat 
ezpresaloDS  of  the  view  opposed  to  my  owu.  Both  suibors,  itseems  to 
commll  the  psychologial'a  fallacy,  and  allow  Iheir  later  knowledge  of  thB 
things  felt  to  be  foisted  into  their  Account  of  the  primitive  way  ot  feeUng 
them. 

IiOtEe  Bays:  "It  le  iudtibitable  Ibnl  the  simultaneous  assault  of  » 
Tariety  of  diflerent  stimuli  on  different  senses,  or  even  on  the  same  si 
pula  us  into  H  slate  of  confused  general  feeling  in  which  we  are  certainly 
not  conscious  of  clearly  dintioguiablug  the  diSertnt  impreaaions.  Still  11 
docs  not  follow  tbal  in  such  a  case  we  have  »  positive  perception  of  an 
actual  unity  of  the  cooleuts  of  our  Edeits,  arising  from  their  mixture  ;  out 
alale  of  mind  seems  rather  lo  consist  In  |l)  the  couscioiisness  of  our  tnabfl' 
ity  to  Beparole  what  really  bos  remained  diverse,  and  (3)  lu  the  geDcntl 
feeling  of  the  disturbance  produced  in  the  economy  of  our  body  liy  the 
stmullaneous  assault  of  the  stimuli.  .  .  .  Not  that  the  sensations  mell  into 
ooe  another,  but  almply  that  the  act  of  disliugulshing  them  Is  nbseal;  and 
this  again  certainly  not  so  far  that  the  fact  of  the  iliSerence  renuli 
eoUrely  unpercetved,  but  only  so  far  ns  to  prevent  ua  from dctemiin log  the 
amount  of  the  difference,  and  from  apprehending  other  relatioDS  between 
the  different  impressions.  Anyone  who  is  annoyed  at  one  and  the  i 
time  by  glowing  heat,  dazxllng  light,  deafening  noise,  and  nn  ofTenslva 
■mell.  will  certainly  not  fuse  these  disparate  sensnlions  inlo  a  single 
wilb  a  single  eiintent  which  could  be  sensuously  perceived ;  they  ren 
for  him  in  sepnralion,  and  be  merely  finds  it  Impossible  lo  be  conscious  of 
one  of  them  apart  from  the  others.  Bui.  further,  be  will  have  a  feeling  of 
discomfort— what  I  mentioned  above  as  the  teeond  consliluent  of  hlaivboU 
elate.  For  every  stimulus  which  produces  in  consciousness  a  deSnile  con- 
tent of  sensation  Is  also  a  definite  degree  of  disturbance,  and  tberefors 
makes  a  call  upon  the  forces  of  the  nerves ;  and  the  sum  of  these  llttU 
changes,  which  in  Ihelrcharacter  as  disturbances  are  not  so  diverse  as  (lie 
COolenIs  of  consciousnesa  they  give  rise  lo,  produce  the  general  feeling 
which,  added  to  the  inability  l4>  dislinguish.  deludes  us  into  the  bellsf  ' 
an  actual  absence  ot  diversity  In  our  sensations.  It  is  only  In  some  auch 
way  as  this,  again,  that  I  can  imagine  that  state  wlilrh  is  somellmea  de. 
scribed  aa  the  beginning  of  our  whole  education,  a  stale  which  In  Itself  \t 
supposed  to  be  simple,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  Into  different  s 
tions  by  an  activity  of  separation.  No  activity  of  separation  In  the  world 
could  eslnblish  differences  where  no  real  diversity  existed ;  for  It  «ou1d 
bave  nothing  lo  guide  it  to  the  places  where  It  was  lo  establish  them, 
Indicate  the  width  it  was  to  give  (hem."  (Meiapbysic,  g360.  EufiUsb  trub 
Ullon.) 

fitniopf  writes  as  follows :   "  Of  coexistent  sensations  thei«  an  A 
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The  time  required  for  discrimination  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  experimental  measurement.  Wundt  calls  it  Un- 
ieracheidungsteU.  His  subjects  (whose  simple  reaction-time 
— see  p.  86  £ — had  previously  been  determined)  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  movement,  always  the  same,  the  instant 
they  discerned  winch  of  two  or  more  signals  they  received. 
The  exact  time  of  the  signal  and  that  of  the  movement 
were  automatically  registered  by  a  galvanic  chronoscope. 
The  particular  signal  to  be  received  was  unknown  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  excess  of  time  occupied  by  those  reactions 
in  which  its  character  had  first  to  be  discerned,  over  the 
simple  reaction-time,  measured,  according  to  Wundt,  the 
time  required  for  the  act  of  discrimination.  It  was  found 
longer  when  four  different  signals  were  irregularly  used 
than  when  only  two  were  used.  In  the  former  case  it 
averaged,  for  three  observers  respectively  (the  signals  be- 
ing the  sudden  appearance  of  a  black  or  of  a  white  object), 

0.060  sec; 

0.047  " 

0.079  " 


ways  a  large  number  andiscriminated  In  consciooBneflt,  or  (if  one  prefer 
to  call  what  is  undiacriminated  unoonscious)  in  the  soul.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  fused  into  a  simple  quality.  When,  on  entering  a  room,  we 
receive  sensations  of  odor  and  warmth  together,  without  expressly  attend- 
ing to  either,  the  two  qualities  of  sensation  are  not,  as  it  were,  an  entirely 
new  simple  quality,  which  first  at  the  moment  in  which  attention  analyti- 
cally steps  in  ehangei  into  smell  and  warmth.  ...  In  such  cases  we  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  an  indefinable,  unnamable  total  of  feeling.  And 
when,  after  successfully  analyzing  this  total,  we  call  it  back  to  memory,  as 
it  was  in  its  unanalyzed  state,  and  compare  it  with  the  elements  we  have 
found,  the  latter  (as  it  seems  to  me)  may  be  recognized  as  real  parts  con- 
tained in  the  former,  and  the  former  seen  to  be  their  sum.  8o,  for  example, 
when  wc  clearly  perceive  that  the  content  of  our  sensation  of  oil  of  pepper- 
ment  is  partly  a  sensation  of  taste  and  partly  one  of  temperature."  (Toq> 
psychologic ,  1. 107.) 

I  should  prefer  to  say  that  we  perceiye  that  objective  fact,  known  to  us 
as  the  peppermint  taste,  to  contain  those  other  objective  facts  known  as 
aromatic  or  sapid  quality,  and  coldness,  respectively.    No  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vehicle  of  this  last  very  complex  perception  has  any  identity 
with  the  earlier  psychosis— least  of  all  is  contdned  in  it. 
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Id  the  latter  case,  a  red  and  a  green  signal  being  added  to 
the  former  ones,  it  became,  for  the  same  obBervers, 

0.157; 

0.073 ; 

0.132.* 

Later,  in  Wundt's  Laboratory,  Herr  Tiacher  made  manj 
careful  experiments  after  the  same  method,  where  the  facts 
to  be  discriminated  were  the  different  degrees  of  loudneM 
in  the  sound  which  served  as  a  signal  I  snbjoin  Herr 
Tischer's  table  of  results,  explaining  that  each  vertical  col- 
umn after  the  first  gives  tlie  average  results  obtained  from 
a  distinct  individual,  aud  that  the  figure  in  the  first  column 
stands  for  the  number  of  possible  loudnesses  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  particular  series  of  reactions  made.  Thft 
times  are  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

3  I        0  I        8.0  I       10.75  I       10.7  I      33  I      S3 

3  10  14.4  lU.e  23.7  S8.0  S7.8 

4  18. 7           30,8            aO               30.1            7S  84 
0  I      SS.B  I      81  I       ....  I      40.1  I      95.6  |    IWf 

The  interesting  points  here  are  the  great  individual  varii 
tions,  and  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  time  for  discrimina- 
tion increases  with  the  number  of  possible  terms  to  dis- 
criminate. The  individual  variations  are  largely  dne  to 
want  of  practice  in  the  particular  task  set,  but  partly  also 
to  discrepancies  in  the  psychic  process.  One  gentleman 
said,  for  example,  that  in  the  experiments  with  threa 
sounds,  he  kept  the  image  of  the  middle  one  ready  in  hia 
mind,  and  compared  what  he  heard  as  either  louder,  lower, 
or  the  same.  His  discrimination  among  three  possibilities 
became  thus  very  similar  to  a  discrimination  between  two.{ 
Mr.  J.  M.  Cattell  found  he  could  get  no  results  by  this 
method,§  and  reverted  to  one  used  by  observere  previoos 

•  Phyiiol.  Psych.,  n.  346. 

t  Wundl-s  Philos.  Studlen.  i.  527. 

t  Itfid.  p.  530. 

g  Mind,  XI.  877  S.     He  gays:    "tappBrenlly  either  diBlinguUhed 
Impremion  ttnd  made  (he  molion  simultaneously,  or  if  I  irled  lo  avoid  tbto 
by  waiting  until  1  had  formed  a  distinct   impression  tiefore  1   brgan  U 
make  the  motion.  I  added  lo  the   simple   reaction,  not  only  a  pertHiptloB, 
bul  a  Tolitloa. "—Which  remark  may  well  conQrm  our  doubts  aa  t 
Btrlci  ptytKalogie  worth  of  any  of  Ibeoe  meaauremenls. 
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to  Wnndt  and  which  Wnndt  had  rejected  This  is  the 
eifffache  WcMfnethode,  as  Wnndt  calls  ii  The  reaoter 
awaits  the  signal  and  reacts  if  it  is  of  one  sort,  bnt  omits  to 
act  if  it  is  of  another  sort.  The  reaction  thus  occurs  after 
discrimination ;  the  motor  impulse  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
hand  until  the  subject  knows  what  the  signal  is.  The 
nervous  impulse,  as  Mr.  Cattell  says,  must  probably  travel 
to  the  cortex  and  excite  changes  there,  causing  in  conscious- 
ness the  perception  of  the  signal.  These  changes  occupy 
the  time  of  discrimination  (or  perception-time,  as  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  C.)  But  then  a  nervous  impulse  must  descend  from 
the  cortex  to  the  lower  motor  centre  which  stands  primed 
and  ready  to  discharge  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  C.  says,  gives  a 
will-time  as  well.  The  total  reaction-time  thus  includes 
both  *  will-time '  and  '  discrimination-time.'  But  as  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  processes  occupying  these  two 
times  respectively  are  probably  about  the  same,  and  the 
time  used  in  the  cortex  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  perception  of  the  signal  and  the  preparation  of  the 
motor  discharge,  if  we  divide  it  equally  between  percep- 
tion (discrimination)  and  volition,  the  error  cannot  be 
great.*  We  can  moreover  change  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ception without  altering  the  will-time,  and  thus  investigate 
with  considerable  thoroughness  the  length  of  the  percep- 
tion-time. 

Guided  by  these  principles.  Prof.  Cattell  found  the  time 
required  for  distinguishing  a  white  signal  from  no  signal 
to  be,  in  two  observers  : 

0.030  sec.        and        0.060  sec; 
that  for  distinguishing  one  color  from  another  was  simi- 
larly : 

0.100  and        0.110; 

that  for  disting^shing  a  certain  color  from  ten  other  col- 
ors: 

0.105  and        0.117 ; 

that  for  distinguishing  the  letter  A  in  ordinary  print  from 
the  letter  Z : 

0.142  and        0.137; 

•  Mind,  zz.  379. 
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that  for  distinguishiDg  a  giveo  letter  from  all  the  rest  o( 
the  alphabet  (not  reacting  uutit  that  letter  appeared) 

0.119  and         0.116 ; 

that  for  distinguishmg  a  word  from  any  of  twenty-five  other 
words,  from 

0.118  sec.  to         0.158  eec. 

The  difference  depending  on  the  length  of  the  worda  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  language  to  wliich  they  belonged. 

Prof.  Cattell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
distinguishing  a  word  is  ofteu  but  little  more  than  that  for 
distinguibhing  a  letter : 

"  We  do  Dot,  thcrefnre,  distinguisb  Mparatelf  the  letters  of  whicta 
a  word  is  composed,  but  (he  word  hh  a  whole.  The  application  or  this  in 
teaching  children  to  read  is  evident." 

He  also  hnds  a  great  difference  in  the  time  with  which 
various  letters  are  distinguished,  E  being  particularly 
bad* 

I  have,  in  describing  these  experiments,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  previous  writers  and  spoken  an  if  the  process  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  signal  determines  the  reaction  were 
identical  with  the  ordinary  conscious  process  of  discrimi 
tive  perception  and  volition,  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  that  although  the  results  are  the 
same,  the  form  of  consciousness  is  quite  different.  The  reader 
will  remember  my  contention  {supra,  p.  90  ff.)  that  the  simple 
reaction-time  (usually  supposed  to  inclnde  a  conscious  pro- 
cess of  perceiving)  really  measures  nothing  but  a  reflex 
act  Anyone  who  will  perform  reactions  with  discrimina- 
tion will  easily  convince  himself  that  the  process  here  also 
is  far  more  like  a  reflex,  than  like  a  deliberate,  operation.  I 
have  made,  with  myself  and  students,  a  large  number  of 
measurements  where  the  signal  expected  was  in  one  series 
ft  touch  somewhere  on  the  skin  of  the  back  and  head,  and 
in  another  series  a  spark  somewhere  in  the  field  of  view. 
The  hand  had  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  the 

*  For  oilier  dclcrmiDBUons  of  discrlailDBtlnn-limo  by  Ibis  melhod  cf. 
».  Kries  Bod  Auerbnch,  Arcliiv  f,  Phyeiolocie,  Bd.  i.  p.  297  fl.  (Ibc»e  *u- 
IborE  get  much  iinaller  flgiiresi;  Fricdrlch,  Psycliologisrbe  Studltni,  I.  80. 
Chapter  tx  of  Buccola's  book,  Le  Legge  del  [empo,  etc.,  gUea  ft  full  ao- 
count  of  the  lubject. 
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place  of  the  touch  or  the  spark.  It  did  so  infallibly,  and 
sensibly  instantly ;  whilst  both  place  and  movement  seemed 
to  be  perceived  only  a  moment  later,  in  memory.  These  ex- 
periments were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  movement  at  the  sight  of  the  spark  was 
discharged  immediately  by  the  visual  perception,  or  whether 
a  '  motor-idea '  had  to  intervene  between  the  perception  of 
the  spark  and  the  reaction.*  The  first  thing  that  was  mani- 
fest to  introspection  was  that  no  perception  or  idea  of  any 
sort  preceded  the  reaction.  It  jumped  of  itself,  whenever 
the  signal  came ;  and  perception  was  retrospective.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  the  state  of  eager  expectancy  of  a 
certain  definite  range  of  possible  discharges,  innervates  a 
whole  set  of  paths  in  advance,  so  that  when  a  particular 
sensation  comes  it  is  drafted  into  its  appropriate  motor 
outlet  too  quickly  for  the  perceptive  process  to  be  aroused. 
In  the  experiments  I  describe,  the  conditions  were  most 
favorable  for  rapidity,  for  the  connection  between  the 
signals  and  their  movements  might  almost  be  called  in- 
nate. It  is  instinctive  to  move  the  hand  towards  a  thing 
seen  or  a  skin-spot  touched.  But  where  the  movement  is 
conventionally  attached  to  the  signal,  there  would  be  more 
chance  for  delay,  and  the  amount  of  practice  would  then 
determine  the  speed.  This  is  well  shown  in  Tischer's  re- 
sults, quoted  on  p.  624,  where  the  most  practised  observer, 
Tischer  himself,  reacted  in  one  eighth  of  the  time  needed 
by  one  of  the  others,  f  But  what  all  investigators  have 
aimed  to  determine  in  these  experiments  is  the  minimum 
time.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  student 
that  this  minimum  time  by  no  means  measures  what  we 
consciously  know  as  discrimination.  It  only  measures 
something  which,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  leads 

*  If  80»  the  reactions  upon  the  spark  would  have  to  be  slower  than 
thoee  upon  the  touch.  The  investigation  was  abandoned  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  narrow  down  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
the  sight-series  and  those  of  the  touch-series,  to  nothing  more  than  the 
possible  presence  in  the  latter  of  the  intervening  motor- idea.  Other  dis- 
parities could  not  be  excluded. 

t  Tischer  gives  figures  from  quite  unpractised  individuals,  which  I  have 
not  quoted.  The  discrimination-time  of  one  of  them  is  92  times  longer  than 
Tischer's  own  I    (Psychol.  Studien,  i.  027.) 


V 
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to  a  Bunilar  resulL  But  it  is  the  bane  of  psycbology  to 
Buppose  that  where  results  are  similar,  processes  must  be 
the  same.  Psychologists  are  too  apt  to  reason  a»  geometers 
would,  if  the  latter  were  to  say  that  the  diameter  of  acirols 
is  the  same  thing  as  its  seml-circumfereuce,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  teiminate  in  the  same  two  points.* 

tbh  pbbcbption  or  ukenbss. 

The  perception  of  likeness  ia  practically  very  much  bound 
Bp  with  that  of  difference.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  differ' 
ences  we  note  ua  differences,  and  estimate  quantitatively,  and 
arrange  along  a  scale,  are  those  comparatively  limited  dif- 
ferences which  we  tind  between  members  of  a  common 
genus.  The  force  of  gravity  and  the  color  of  this  ink  are 
things  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  until  now  that  I 
am  easting  about  for  examples  of  the  incomparable. 
Similarly  the  elastic  quality  of  this  india-rubber  baud,  the 
comfort  of  last  night's  sleep,  the  good  that  can  be  done  with 
a  legacy,  these  are  things  too  discrepant  to  hare  ever  been 
compared  ere  now.  Their  relation  to  each  other  ia  less 
that  of  difference  than  of  mere  logical  negativity.  To  be  fonnd 
different,  things  must  as  a  rule  have  some  commensurability, 
some  aspect  in  common,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
their  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  of  course  not 
a  theoretic  necessity — for  any  distinction  may  be  called  a 
'  difference,'  if  one  Ukes — but  a  practical  and  linguistic  re- 
mark. 

The  saine  things,  theo,which  arouse  the  percept  ion  (^difference 
uswiUy  arouse  that  of  resemblance  also.  And  the  analysis  of 
them,  80  as  to  define  wherein  the  difference  and  wherein  the 
resemblance  respectively  consists,  is  called  comparison.  If 
we  st^rt  to  deal  with  the  things  as  simply  the  same  or  alike, 
we  are  liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  difference.    If  we  start  to 

"  Compare  Lipps'B  cinpllent  passage  lo  Ihe  same  crlUcal  effect  in  bit 
OruudtBUocheu  des  SeuleiiletKiis,  pp.  890-303. —1  leave  my  text  juit  at  H 
wuwrilleu  befnrc  the  publication  of  Lange's  aod  HODaierbers'i  reaulla 
cited  OD  pp.  93  and  432.  Tlieir  '  gliorteoed  '  or  'muscular'  lima,  got 
when  tbe  eipeclani  altcntlon  was  nddrcssed  lo  the  possible  reacttoDS  ratbvr  I 
than  to  tbe  slimuhiB,  coustltute  the  minlinul  reactioa-tlme  of  which  1 8[ 
■nd  all  that  I  sajr  In  the  text  falls  beautifully  Into  lloe  witb  their  n 
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treat  them  as  merely  different,  we  are  apt  to  discover  how 
much  they  are  alike.  Difference^  commonly  so  caUed,  is 
thus  between  species  of  a  genus.  And  the  faculty  by  which 
we  perceive  the  resemblance  upon  which  the  genus  is  based, 
is  just  as  ultimate  and  inexplicable  a  mental  endowment  as 
that  by  which  we  perceive  the  differences  upon  which  the 
species  depend.  There  is  a  shock  of  likeness  when  we  pass 
from  one  thing  to  another  which  in  the  first  instance  we 
merely  discriminate  numerically,  but,  at  the  moment  of 
bringing  our  attention  to  bear,  perceive  to  be  similar  to  the 
firat ;  just  as  there  is  a  shock  of  difference  when  we  pass  be- 
tween two  dissimilars.*  The  objective  extent  of  the  like- 
ness, just  like  that  of  the  difference,  determines  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shock.  The  likeness  may  be  so  evanescent,  or 
the  basis  of  it  so  habitual  and  little  liable  to  be  attended 
to,  that  it  will  escape  observation  altogether.  Where,  how- 
ever, we  find  it,  there  we  make  a  genus  of  the  things  com- 
pared ;  and  their  discrepancies  and  incommensurabilities  in 
other  respects  can  then  figure  as  the  differentice  of  so  many 
species.  As  '  thinkables  '  or  '  existents  '  even  the  smoke  of 
a  cigarette  and  the  worth  of  a  dollar-bill  are  comparable — 
still  more  so  as  '  perishables,*  or  as  '  enjoyables.' 

Much,  then,  of  what  I  have  said  of  difference  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter  will  apply,  with  a  simple  change  of 
language,  to  resemblance  as  well.  We  go  through  the 
world,  carrying  on  the  two  functions  abreast,  discovering 
differences  in  the  like,  and  likenesses  in  the  different  To 
abstract  the  ground  of  either  difference  or  likeness  (where 
it  is  not  ultimate)  demands  an  analysis  of  the  given  objects 
into  their  parts.  So  that  all  that  was  said  of  the  depend- 
ence of  analysis  upon  a  preliminary  separate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  to  be  abstracted,  and  upon  its  having 
varied  concomitants,  finds  a  place  in  the  psychology  of  re- 
semblance as  well  as  in  that  of  difference. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  about  the  conditions 
which  favor  our  perception  of  resemblance  and  our  ab- 
straction of  its  ground,  the  crude  fact  remains,  that  some 


*  Of.  Bully :  Mind,  x.  494-^  ;  Bradley:  ibid.  xi.  88  ;  Boaanquet  lOdd.xi. 
406- 
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people  are  far  more  sensitive  to  resemlilaTioeB,  ami  far  moTM 
ready  to  point  ojU  wherein  they  cojmst,  than  others  are. 
The;  are  the  wits,  the  poet»,  the  inventors,  the  Bcieutifio 
men,  the  practical  geniuses.  A  native  talent  for  perceiving 
analogies  is  reckoned  by  Prof.  Bain,  and  hj  others  before 
and  after  him,  as  the  leading  fact  in  gertim  of  every  order. 
But  aa  this  chapter  is  already  long,  and  as  the  question  of 
genius  had  better  wait  till  Chapter  SXII,  where  its  practical 
consequences  can  be  discusi^ed  at  the  same  time,  I  will 
say  nothing  more  at  present  either  about  it  or  about  the 
faculty  of  noting  resemblances.  If  the  reader  feela  that 
this  faculty  is  having  small  justice  done  it  at  my  hands, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  wondered  at  and  made  much  more  ol 
than  has  been  done  in  these  last  few  pages,  he  will  per- 
haps hnd  some  compensation  when  that  later  chapter  ii 
reached.  I  think  I  emphasize  it  enough  when  I  call  it  one 
of  the  ultimate  foundation-pillars  of  the  intellectual  life, 
the  others  being  Discrimination,  Beteutiveness,  and  Aaso- 
oiatioo. 

THS  MAOHITUDE  O?  DITFEBSNOBS. 

On  page  489  I  spoke  of  differences  being  greater  or  less, 
and  of  certain  groups  of  them  being  susceptible  of  a  linear 
arrangement  exhibiting  serial  increase.  A  series  whose 
terms  grow  more  and  more  different  from  the  starting  poini. 
is  one  whose  terms  grow  leas  and  less  like  it.  They  grow 
more  and  more  like  it  if  you  read  them  the  other  way. 
So  that  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  starting  point  are 
functions  inverse  to  each  other,  of  the  position  of  any  term 
in  such  a  series. 

Professor  Stunijif  introduces  the  word  distance  to  de- 
note the  position  of  a  term  in  any  such  series.  The  less, 
like  is  the  term,  the  more  distant  it  is  from  the  start- 
ing point  The  ideally  regular  series  of  this  sort  woold 
be  one  in  which  the  distances — the  steps  of  resemblance 
or  difference — between  all  pairs  of  adjacent  terms  were 
equal.  This  would  be  an  evenly  gradated  series.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  psychology  that  we  are  able, 
in  manj'  departments  of  our  sensibilitj',  to  arrange  the 
terms  \vitljout  difficulty  in  this  evenly  gradated  way.     Dif« 
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ferences,  in  other  words,  between  diyerse  pairs  of  terms, 
a  and  h^  for  example,  on  the  one  hand,  and  o  and  d  on  the 
other,*  can  be  judged  equal  or  diverse  in  amount.  The  dis- 
tances from  one  term  to  another  in  the  series  are  equaL 
linear  magnitudes  and  musical  notes  are  perhaps  the  im- 
pressions  which  we  easiest  arrange  in  this  way.  Next  come 
shades  of  light  or  color,  which  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  by  steps  of  difference  of  sensibly  equal  value* 
Messrs.  Plateau  and  Delbceuf  have  found  it  fairly  easy  to 
determine  what  shade  of  gray  will  be  judged  by  every  one 
to  hit  the  exact  middle  between  a  darker  and  a  lighter 
shade,  t 

How  now  do  we  so  readily  recognize  the  equality  of  two 
differences  between  different  pairs  of  terms?  or,  more 
briefly,  how  do  we  recognize  the  magnitude  of  a  difference 
at  all  ?  Prof.  Stumpf  discusses  this  question  in  an  inter- 
esting way ;  X  &nd  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  feeling 
for  the  size  of  a  difference,  and  our  perception  that  the 
terms  of  two  diverse  pairs  are  equaUy  or  unequaUy  distant 
from  each  other,  can  be  explained  by  no  simpler  mental 
process,  but,  like  the  shock  of  difference  itself,  must  be 
regarded  as  for  the  present  an  unanalyzable  endowment 

*  The  Judgment  becomes  easier  if  the  two  couples  of  terms  have  one 
member  in  common,  if  a — b  and  b — e,  for  example,  are  compared.  This,  as 
Btumpf  says  (Tonpsychologie,  i.  181),  is  probably  because  the  introduction 
of  the  fourth  term  brings  involuntary  cross-comparisons  with  it,  a  and  b 
with  d,  b  with  e,  etc.,  which  confuses  us  by  withdrawing  our  attention 
from  the  relations  we  ought  alone  to  be  estimating. 

f  J.  Delboeuf :  &6ments  de  Psychophysique  (Paris,  1883).  p.  64.  Pla- 
teau in  Stumpf,  Tonpsych.,  i.  125.  I  have  noticed  a  curious  enlargement 
of  certain  'distances'  of  difference  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
The  Jingling  of  the  bells  on  the  horses  of  a  horse-car  passing  the  door,  for 
example,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  vehicle  itself,  which  to  our  ordinary 
hearing  merge  together  very  readily  into  a  ^a«i^continuous  body  of 
sound,  have  seemed  so  far  apart  as  to  require  a  sort  of  mental  facing  in 
opposite  directions  to  get  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  they  belonged  in  dif- 
ferent worlds.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  from  certain  data,  that  the  ulti- 
mate philosophy  of  difference  and  likeness  will  have  to  be  built  upon 
experiences  of  intoxication,  especially  by  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  lets  n% 
into  intuitions  the  subtlety  whereof  is  denied  to  the  waking  stnte.  Cf.  B. 
P.  Blood :  The  Anaesthetic  Revelation,  and  the  Gist  of  Philosophy  (Am* 
sterdam,  N.  Y.,  1874).    Cf.  also  Mind,  vn.  206. 

t  Op.  at,  p.  126  ff. 
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of  the  mind.  This  acute  author  rejects  in  particular 
notion  which  would  make  our  judgment  of  the  distance 
between  two  sensations  depend  upon  our  mentally  travers- 
ing the  intermediary  steps.  We  may  of  course  do  so,  and 
may  often  find  it  useful  to  do  so,  as  in  musical  intervals,  or 
figured  lines.  But  we  need  not  do  so  ;  aud  nothing  more 
is  really  re^mretj  for  a  comparative  judgment  of  the  amouafe 
of  a  'distance'  than  three  or  four  impressions  belonging  to 
a  common  kind. 

The  vauishing  of  all  perceptible  difference  between  two 
numerically  distinct  things  makes  thera  qualitcUivdy  the 
same  or  equal.  Equality,  or  qualitative  (as  distinguished 
from  numerical)  identity,  is  thus  nothing  but  the  extrems 
degree  of  likeness.* 

We  saw  above  (p.  492)  that  some  persons  consider  thai 
the  difference  between  two  objects  is  constituted  of  two 
things,  viz.,  their  absolute  identity  in  certain  respects,  fHut 
their  absolute  non-identity  in  others.  "VVe  saw  that  this  theory 
would  not  apply  to  all  cases  (p.  493),  So  here  any  theory 
which  would  base  likeness  on  identity,  and  not  rather  iden- 
tity on  likeness,  must  fail.  It  is  supposed  perhaps,  by  most 
people,  that  two  resembling  things  owe  their  resemblance 
to  their  absolute  identity  in  respect  of  some  attribute  or 
attributes,  combined  with  the  absolute  non-identity  of  the 
rest  of  their  being.  This,  which  may  be  true  of  compound 
things,  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  simple  impressions. 

"  When  we  compare  &  deep,  n  middle,  andahigli  iiole,  e.g.  C,/shArp, 
a'",  we  remark  immediately  that  the  first  ia  leas  like  the  third  thftn  ibe 
second  is.     The  same  would  be  true  oicdeia  the  same  region  of  Iha 
Boale.     Oar  very  calling  oae  of  the  notea  a  '  middle'  note  is  the  eiprefr 
sion  of  a  judgment  of  this  tiort.     But  where  here  ia  the  identical  xai 
where  the  non-identical  part  {    We  cannot  think  of  the  overtonea  ;  U 
tbe  Arst-named  three  notes  have  none  in  common,  at  least  not  on  mosi- 
cal  instruments.     Moreover,  we  might  take  simple  tones,  and  still 
judgment  would  be  unhesitatingly  the  same,  provided  the  tons  i 
not  chosen  too  close  together.  .  .  .  Neither  can  it  ho  said  tliat  tb* 
identity  consists  in  their  all  being  sounds,  and  not  a  sound,  a  smell,  «B 
a  color,  reapectively.     For  this  identical  attribnte  corner  to  each  of  thei 
1q  equal  measure,  whereas  the  first,  being  less  like  the  third  than  tl 
aeooud  is,  ought,  on  the  terms  of  the  theory  we  are  criticising,  to  hx 

•Slumpf.  pp,  111-131. 
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less  of  the  identical  quality.  ...  It  thus  appears  impracticable  to  define 
all  possible  oases  of  likeness  as  partial  identity  plus  partial  disparity; 
and  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  all  cases  for  identical  elements.*** 

And  as  all  compound  resemblances  are  based  on  simple 
ones  like  these,  it  follows  that  likeness  iiberhaupt  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a  special  complication  of  identity,  but 
rather  that  identity  must  be  conceived  as  a  special  degree 
of  likeness,  according  to  the  proposition  expressed  at  the 
outset  of  the  paragraph  that  precedes.  Likeness  and  dif- 
ference are  ultimate  relations  perceived.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  two  sensations,  no  two  objects  of  all  those  we  know, 
are  in  scientific  rigor  identical.  We  call  those  of  them 
identical  whose  difference  is  unperceived.  Over  and  above 
this  we  have  a  conception  of  absolute  sameness,  it  is  true, 
but  this,  like  so  many  of  our  conceptions  (cf.  p.  508),  is  an 
ideal  construction  got  by  following  a  certain  direction  of 
serial  increase  to  its  maximum  supposable  extreme.  It 
plays  an  important  part,  among  other  permanent  meanings 
possessed  by  us,  in  our  ideal  intellectual  constructions. 
But  it  plays  no  part  whatever  in  explaining  psychologicaUy 
how  we  perceive  likenesses  between  simple  things. 

THB  MEASXTBX  OF  DISOBIMnrATIVB  SSNSIBIIjITY. 

In  1860,  Professor  G.  T.  Fechner  of  Leipzig,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  subtlety  of  mind,  published  two  volumes 
entitled  '  Psychophysik,*  devoted  to  establishing  and  ex- 
plaining a  law  called  by  him  the  psychophysic  law,  which 

*  Stuinpf,  pp.  116-7.  I  have  omitted,  so  as  not  to  make  my  text  too  intri- 
cate, an  extremely  acute  and  coDclusiYe  paragraph,  which  I  reproduce  here : 
"  We  may  generalize :  Wherever  a  number  of  sensible  impressions  are 
apprehended  m  a  $enes,  there  in  the  last  instance  must  perceptions  of  sim- 
ple likeness  be  found.  Proof:  Assume  that  all  the  terms  of  a  series,  e.g. 
the  qualities  of  tone,  c  d  efg,  have  something  in  common, — no  matter  what 
U  A.  call  it  X\  then  I  say  that  the  differing  parts  of  each  of  these  terms 
must  not  only  be  differently  constituted  in  each,  but  must  thefMeltet  form 
a  ieriei,  whose  existence  is  the  ground  for  our  apprehending  the  original 
terms  in  serial  form.  We  thus  get  instead  of  the  original  series  abedef 
...  the  equivalent  series  Xa,  Xfl,  Xy,  .  .  .  etc.  What  is  gained  ?  The 
question  immediately  arises :  How  isa  fi  y  known  as  a  series?  According 
to  the  theory,  these  elements  must  themselves  be  made  up  of  a  part  common 
to  all,  and  of  parts  differing  in  each,  which  latter  parts  form  a  new  serietk 
and  so  on  (uf  infinitum,  which  is  absurd." 
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he  considered  to  express  the  deepest  and  moat  elementary 
relation  between  the  mental  aud  the  physical  worlds.  It  is 
a  formula  for  the  conuectioii  between  the  amount  of  our 
sensations  and  the  amount  of  their  outward  causes.  Its 
simplest  expression  is,  that  when  we  pass  from  one  sensa- 
tion to  a  stronger  one  of  the  same  kind,  the  sensations  in- 
crease proportionally  to  the  logarithms  of  their  exciting 
causes.  Fechner's  book  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
department  of  literature,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  match  for  the  qualities  of  thoroughness  and  sub- 
tlety, but  of  which,  in  the  Tiumble  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  the  proper  psychological  outcome  is  just  nothing. 
The  psychophysic  law  controversy  has  prompted  s  good 
many  series  of  observations  on  sense-discrimination,  and 
has  made  discussion  of  them  very  rigorous.  It  has  also 
cleared  up  our  ideas  about  the  best  methods  for  getting 
average  results,  when  particular  observations  vary  ;  and 
beyond  this  it  has  done  nothing ;  but  as  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  science,  some  account  of  it  is  here  due  to 
the  reader. 

Fechner's  train  of  thought  has  been  popularly  eipoanded 
a  great  many  times.  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  it  ts 
but  just  that  I  should  quote  an  existing  account.  I  choose 
the  one  given  by  Wundt  in  his  Vorlesungen  ilber  Menscben 
und  Thierseele,  1863,  omitting  a  good  deal : 


"  How  much  BtroDger  or  weaker  one  senaation  is  than  nnother,  m 
are  never  able  to  say.  Whether  the  sun  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  brighter  than  the  moon,  a  cannoo  a  hundred  or  n  thousand  timea 
louder  than  a  pistol,  a  beyoad  our  power  to  estimate.  The  natunl 
measure  of  scnRatioa  which  we  posseaa  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  equal- 
ity, of  the  '  more '  and  of  the  '  less.'  but  not  of  '  how  many  times  mora 
or  less.'  This  natural  measure  is,  therefore,  as  good  as  no  measure  at 
all,  whenever  it  becomes  a  question  of  accurately  ascertaining  int«nai- 
ties  in  the  sensational  sphere.  Even  though  it  may  teach  us  in  a  genera) 
way  that  with  the  strength  of  the  outward  physical  stimulus  the  strength 
of  the  concomitant  sensation  waxes  or  wanes,  still  it  leaves  us  witboal 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  whether  the  sensation  varies  in  exactly  thr 
same  proportion  as  the  stimulus  itself,  or  at  a  slower  or  a  more  rapid 
rate.  In  a  word,  we  know  byournatural  sensibility  nothing  of  the  lav 
that  connects  the  sensation  and  its  outward  cause  together.  To  firnl 
this  law  we  must  first  find  an  exact  measure  for  the  sensation  ila«U; 
we  mnst  be  able  to  say :  A,  stimulus  of  strength  one  begets  a  seoMtloa 
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of  strength  one;  a  stimolos  of  strength  tipo  begets  a  sensation  of 
strength  two^  or  three,  or /our,  etc.  But  to  do  this  we  most  first  know 
what  a  sensation  two,  three,  or  four  times  greater  than  another, 
signifies.  .  .  • 

'*  Space  magnitudes  we  soon  learn  to  determine  exactly,  because  we 
only  measure  one  space  against  another.  The  measure  of  mental  mag- 
nitudes is  far  more  difficult.  .  .  .  But  the  problem  of  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  seneationa  is  the  first  step  in  the  bold  enterprise  of  mak- 
ing mental  magnitudes  altogether  subject  to  exact  measurement  .  .  . 
Were  our  whole  knowledge  limited  to  the  fact  that  the  sensation  rises 
when  the  stimulus  rises,  and  falls  when  the  latter  falls,  much  would  not 
be  gained.  But  even  immediate  unaided  observation  teaches  us  certain 
facts  which,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  suggest  the  law  according  to 
which  the  sensations  vary  with  their  outward  cause. 

**  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  stilly  night  we  hear  things  unnoticed 
in  the  noise  of  day.  The  gentle  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  air  circulating 
through  the  chimney,  the  cracking  of  the  chairs  in  the  room,  and  a 
thousand  other  slight  noises,  impress  themselves  upon  our  ear.  It  is 
equally  weU  known  that  in  the  confused  hubbub  of  the  streets,  or  the 
clamor  of  a  railway,  we  may  lose  not  only  what  our  neighbor  says  to  us, 
but  even  not  hear  the  sound  of  our  own  voice.  The  stars  which  are 
brightest  at  night  are  invisible  by  day ;  and  although  we  see  the  moon 
then,  she  is  far  paler  than  at  night  Everyone  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  weights  knows  that  if  to  a  pound  in  the  hand  a  second  pound  be 
added,  the  difference  is  immediately  felt ;  whilst  if  it  be  added  to  a 
hundredweight,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  difference  at  all.  .  .  . 

'*  The  sound  of  the  clock,  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  pressure  of  the 
pound,  these  are  all  stimuli  to  our  senses,  and  stimuli  whose  outward 
amount  remains  the  same.  What  then  do  these  experiences  teach  f 
Evidently  nothing  but  this,  that  one  and  the  same  stimulus,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  operates,  will  be  felt  either  more  or 
less  intensely,  or  not  felt  at  all.  Of  what  sort  now  is  the  alteration  in 
the  circumstances,  upon  which  this  alteration  in  the  feeling  may  depend  f 
On  considering  the  matter  closely  we  see  that  it  is  everywhere  of  one 
and  the  same  kind.  The  tick  of  the  clock  is  a  feeble  stimulus  for  our 
auditory  nerve,  which  we  hear  plainly  when  it  is  alone,  but  not  when  it 
is  added  to  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  carriage-wheels  and  other  noises 
of  the  day.  The  light  of  the  stars  is  a  stimulus  to  the  eye.  But  if  the 
stimulation  which  this  light  exerts  be  added  to  the  strong  stimulus  of 
daylight,  we  feel  nothing  of  it,  although  we  feel  it  distinctly  when  it 
unites  itself  with  the  feebler  stimulation  of  the  twilight  The  pound« 
weight  is  a  stimulus  to  our  skin,  which  we  feel  when  it  Joins  itself  to  a 
preceding  stimulus  of  equal  strength,  but  which  vanishes  when  it  is 
combined  with  a  stimulus  a  thousand  times  greater  in  amount. 

**  We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  stimulus, 
in  order  to  be  felt,  may  be  so  much  the  smaller  if  the  already  pre-exist- 
ing stimulation  of  the  organ  is  small  but  must  be  so  much  the  larger. 


tile  greater  the  pre-existing  Btimulatton  is.  From  this  in  a  general  wiy 
we  can  perceive  ttie  connccfion  botween  the  Blimalus  and  Ihe  feeling  it 
exoiles.  At  least  ttias  much  appears,  that  the  law  of  dependence  ia 
not  as  simple  a  one  as  might  have  been  expected  beforehand.  Tho 
simplest  relation  would  obviously  be  that  the  sensation  should  increass 
in  identically  the  same  ratio  as  the  stimulus,  thus  that  if  a  stimulus  of 
strength  one  occasioned  a  sensation  one,  a  stimulus  of  two  should  occa- 
sion sensation  two,  stimulus  t?iree,  sensation  three,  etc.  But  If  this 
simplest  of  all  relations  prevailed,  a  stimulus  added  to  a  pre-existing 
etrong  stimulus  ought  t«  provoke  as  great  an  increase  of  feeling  as  if 
it  were  added  to  a  pre-existing  weak  stimulus  ;  the  light  of  the  stars 
e.g.,  ought  to  make  as  great  an  addition  to  the  daylight  as  it  does  to 
the  darkness  of  the  nocturnal  sky.  This  we  know  not  to  be  the  case : 
the  stars  are  invisible  by  day,  the  addition  they  make  to  our  sensation 
then  is  unnoticable,  whereiis  thesameadilitionlo  our  feeling  of  the  twi- 
light is  very  considerable  indeed.  So  It  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  tha 
sensations  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stimuli, 
but  more  slowly.  And  now  comes  Ihe  question,  in  what  proportion 
does  the  increase  of  the  sensation  grow  less  ns  the  increase  of  tha 
stimulus  grows  greater.  To  answer  this  question,  every-day  experiences 
do  not  suffice.  We  need  exact  measurements  tmtb  of  the  amounts  of 
the  various  stimuli,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  themselves. 

"  How  to  execute  these  measurements,  however,  is  something  which 
daily  experience  suggests.  To  niensure  tho  strength  of  sensations  is,  as 
we  saw,  impossible ;  we  can  only  measure  the  difference  of  sensations. 
Experience  showed  us  what  very  unequal  differences  of  sensation  might 
come  from  equal  differences  of  outward  stimulus,  fiut  all  these  ex- 
perienccs  expressed  themselvea  in  one  kind  of  fact,  that  the  same  differ- 
ence of  stimulus  could  in  one  case  t>e  felt,  and  in  another  case  not  folt 
at  all— a  pound  felt  if  added  to  another  pound,  but  not  if  added  to  a 
hundred -weight.  .  .  .  We  can  quickest  reach  a  result  with  our  obserr*- 
tions  it  we  start  with  an  arbitrary  strength  of  slimulus,  notice  wh«t 
sensation  it  gives  us,  and  then  jug  how  much  ice  can  int^ratt  tht  ttim- 
nluM  wiithout  making  the  sensation  neem  to  change.  If  we  carry  ont 
such  observations  with  stimuli  of  varying  absolute  araonnts.  we  shall  ba 
forced  to  choose  in  an  equally  varying  way  the  amounts  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  which  are  capable  of  giving  ns  a  just  barely  perceptibla 
feeling  of  more.  A  light,  to  be  just  perceptible  in  the  twilight  need  not 
be  near  as  bright  as  the  starlight ;  it  must  be  far  brighter  to  be  just  per- 
ceived during  the  day.  If  now  we  institute  snch  observations  for  alt 
possible  strengths  of  the  various  stimuli,  and  note  for  each  strength 
the  amount  of  addition  of  the  latter  required  to  produce  a  barely  per- 
ceptible alteration  of  sensation,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  figures  in 
which  is  immediately  expressed  the  law  according  U>  which  the  seosfr 
tion  alters  when  the  stimulation  is  increased.  .  .  ."' 

ObserratioiiB  according  to  this  method  are  particnlari^ 
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easy  to  make  in  the  spheres  of  light-,  sonnd-y  and  pressure- 
sensation.  •  •  •  Beginning  with  the  latter  case, 

*'We  find  a  anrprisingly  simple  result  The  barely  sensible  ad- 
dition to  the  original  weight  must  stand  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
to  it^h^  the  same  fraction  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  absolute  value 
may  be  of  the  weights  on  which  the  experiment  is  made.  ...  As  the 
average  of  a  number  of  experiments,  this  fraction  is  found  to  be  about 
^ ;  that  is,  no  matter  what  pressure  there  may  already  be  made  upon 
the  skin,  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  will  be  felt^  as 
soon  as  the  added  or  subtracted  weight  amounts  to  one  third  of  the 
weight  originally  there.*' 

Wondt  then  describes  how  differences  may  be  observed 
in  the  muscular  feelings,  in  the  feelings  of  heat,  in  those  of 
light,  and  in  those  of  sound ;  and  he  concludes  his  seventh 
lecture  (from  which  our  extracts  have  been  made)  thus : 

**  So  we  have  found  that  all  the  senses  whose  stimuli  we  are  enabled 
to  measure  accurately,  obey  a  uniform  law.  However  various  may  be 
their  several  delicacies  of  discrimination,  this  holds  true  of  all,  that 
the  increase  of  t?ie  stimulus  necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  sen- 
sation  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  total  stimulus.  The  figures  which 
express  this  ratio  in  the  several  senses  may  be  shown  thus  in  tabular 
form: 

Sensation  of  light, yf^ 

Muscular  sensation, ^ 

Feeling  of  pressure,  \ 

"       "  warmth,   t J 

"       "  sound,      ) 

''  These  figures  are  far  from  giving  as  accurate  a  measure  as  might 
be  desired.  But  at  least  they  are  fit  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 
relative  discriminative  snsceptibility  of  the  different  senses.  .  .  .  The 
important  law  which  gives  in  so  simple  a  form  the  relation  of  the  sen- 
sation to  the  stimulus  that  calls  it  forth  was  first  discovered  by  the 
physiologist  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber  to  obtain  in  special  cases.  Gustav 
Theodor  Fechner  first  proved  it  to  be  a  law  for  all  d)epartments  of  sen- 
sation. Psychology  owes  to  him  the  first  comprehensive  investigation 
of  sensations  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  first  basis  of  an  exact 
Theory  of  Sensibility." 

So  much  for  a  general  account  of  what  Fechner  calls 
"Weber's  law.  The  *  exactness '  of  the  theory  of  sensibility  to 
which  it  leads  consists  in  the  supposed  fact  that  it  gives 
the  means  of  representing  sensations  by  numbers.  The 
unit  of  any  kind  of  sensation  will  be  that  increment  whioh| 
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when  tlie  stimulus  is  iocreaHed,  we  can  just  barelj  perceiTe 
to  be  added.  The  total  number  of  units  which  any  given 
sensation  contains  will  consist  of  the  total  number  of  such 
inoremeuts  wliich  may  be  perceived  in  passing  from  no 
sensation  of  the  kind  to  a  sensation  of  the  present  amountk 
We  cannot  get  at  this  number  directly,  but  we  can,  now 
that  we  know  Weber's  law,  get  at  it  by  means  of  the  physi- 
cal stimulus  of  which  it  is  a  function.  For  if  we  know  how 
much  of  the  stimulus  it  will  take  to  give  a  barely  percep- 
tible sensation,  and  then  what  percentage  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  will  constantly  give  a  barely  perceptible  incre- 
ment to  the  seu&ation,  it  is  at  bottom  only  a  question  of 
compound  interest  to  compute,  out  of  the  total  amount  of 
stimulus  which  we  may  be  employing  at  any  moment,  the 
number  of  such  increments,  or,  in  other  words,  of  sensa- 
tional units  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  This  number  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  total  stimulus  which  the  time 
elapsed  bears  to  the  capital  plus  the  compotmd  interest 
accrued. 

To  take  an  example :  If  stimulus  A  just  falls  short  of 
producing  a  sensation,  and  if  r  be  the  percentage  of  itself 
■which  must  be  added  to  it  to  get  a  sensation  which  is 
barely  perceptible — call  this  sensation  1 — then  we  should 
have  the  series  of  sensation-numbers  corresponding  to 
their  several  stimuli  as  follows : 


Sensation  0  = 
1  = 


stimnlns  A ; 

"        Ad  +  r)-; 


"         »=        "        A(l  +  r)". 

The  sensations  here  form  an  arithmetical  series,  and 
the  stimuli  a  geometrical  series,  and  the  two  series  corre- 
spond term  for  term.  Now,  of  two  series  corresponding  in  J 
this  way,  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  one  are  called  the  J 
logarithms  of  the  terms  corresponding  in  rank  to  them  in  J 
the  geometrical  series.  A  conventional  arithmetical  eerie«  I 
beginning  with  zero  has  been  formed  in  the  ordinary  log- 1 
aiithmio  tables,  so  that  we  may  truly  aay  (assaming  ooiJ 
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facts  to  be  correct  so  far)  that  the  aensaiiona  vary  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  logarithms  of  their  respective  atimidi. 
And  we  can  thereupon  proceed  to  compute  the  number  of 
units  in  any  given  sensation  (considering  the  unit  of  sen- 
sation to  be  equal  to  the  just  perceptible  increment  above 
zeroy  and  the  unit  of  stimulus  to  be  equal  to  the  increment 
of  stimulus  r,  which  brings  this  about)  by  multiplying  the 
logarithm  of  the  stimulus  by  a  constant  factor  which  must 
vary  with  the  particular  kind  of  sensation  in  question.    If 

we  call  the  stimulus  B,  and  the  constant  factor  C,  we  get 

the  formula 

S  =  C  log  R, 

which  is  what  Fechner  calls  the  psychophymscher  Maa»- 
Jormd.  This,  in  brief,  is  Fechner's  reasoning,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Mansformd  admits  of  mathematical  development 
in  various  directions,  and  has  given  rise  to  arduous  discus- 
sions into  which  I  am  glad  to  be  exempted  from  entering 
here,  since  their  interest  is  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
and  not  primarily  psychological  at  all.*  I  must  say  a  word 
about  them  metaphysically  a  few  pages  later  on.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  understood  that  no  human  being,  in  any 
investigation  into  which  sensations  entered,  has  ever  used 
the  numbers  computed  in  this  or  any  other  way  in  order  to 
test  a  theory  or  to  reach  a  new  result.  The  whole  notion 
of  measuring  sensations  numerically,  remains  in  short  a 
mere  mathematical  speculation  about  possibilities,  which 
has  never  been  applied  to  practice.  Incidentally  to  the 
discussion  of  it,  however,  a  great'  many  particular  facts 
have  been  discovered  about  discrimination  which  merit  a 
place  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  found,  when  the  difference  of  two 

sensations  approaches  the  limit  of  discemibility,  that  at 

one  moment  we  discern  it  and  at  the  next  we  do  not.   There 

are  accidental  fluctuations  in  our  inner  sensibility  which 

make  it  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  least  discernible 
'  <*  — ^— ^  ■ 

*  The  most  important  ameliomtions  of  Fechner's  formula  are  DelboBuri 
in  his  Kecbercbes  sur  la  Mesure  des  Sensations  (1878),  p.  85»  and  Elflaa'i  la 
bis  pamphlet  Uber  die  Psyehophysik  (1886),  p.  16. 
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ences  oy  means  of  ^rliat  Wundt  calls  the  MctJiode  tter  n 
leren  Ahstufungen,  and  what  we  may  call 

(4)  The  Method  of  Egval-appearivg  Intervals.  This  con 
sista  in  so  arranging  three  stimuli  in  a  series  that  the  inter 
vaU  between  the  6rst  and  the  second  shall  appear  eqnal  t 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  At  first  sight  tbert 
seems  to  be  no  direct  logical  connection  between  this  methm 
and  the  preceding  ones.  By  them  we  compare  eqnallj  jwfi 
cfptiiile  increments  of  stimaliis  in  different  regions  of  tin 
latter's  scale  ;  but  by  the  fourth  method  we  compare  incre 
ments  which  strike  us  as  equally  bit/.  But  what  we  can  baf 
just  notice  as  an  increment  need  not  appear  always  of  tlw 
same  bigness  after  it  is  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  it  wil 
appear  much  bigger  when  we  are  dealing  with  stimuli  thai 
are  already  large. 

(5)  The    method   of  doubling   the   stiinidus    has 
employed  by  Wundt's  collaborator,  Merkel,  who  tried  ( 
make  one  stimulus  seem  just  double  the  other,  and  theo 
measured  the  objective  relation  of  the  two.     The  remarki 
just  made  apply  also  to  this  case. 

So  much  for  the  methods.  The  results  differ  in  tlu 
hands  of  different  observers.  I  will  add  a  few  of  then^ 
end  will  take  first  the  discrimiitntive  aejisibility  (o  light. 

By  the  first  method,  Volkmann,  Aubert,  Masson,  Helm 
holtz,  and  Kriipelin  find  figures  varying  from  J  or  J  to  ^ 
of  the  original  stimulus.  The  smaller  fractional  increment 
are  discriminated  when  the  light  is  already  fairly  strong,  tlu 
larger  ones  when  it  is  weak  or  intense.  That  is,  the  dia 
criminative  sensibility  is  low  when  weak  or  overstrooj 
lights  are  compared,  and  at  its  best  with  a  certain  medim 
illuminatiou.  It  is  thus  a  function  of  the  light's  intensity 
but  throughout  a  certain  range  of  the  latter  it  keeps  con 
stant,  and  in  so  fnr  forth  "Weber's  law  is  verified  for  light 
Absolute  figures  cannot  be  given,  but  Merkel,  by  method  ] 
found  that  Weber's  law  held  good  for  stimuli  (measured  t 
his  arbitrary  unit)  between  96  and  4096,  beyond  which  ii 
tenuty  so  experiments  were  made.*     KOnig  and  Brodhoi 

•  PbDoa.  Studlen.  iv,  S88. 
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lukTe  given  measurements  by  method  1  which  cover  the 
most  extensive  series,  and  moreover  apply  to  six  different 
colors  of  light  These  experiments  (performed  in  Helm- 
holtz*s  laboratory,  apparently,)  ran  from  an  intensity  called 
1  to  one  which  was  100,000  times  as  great  From  intensity 
2000  to  20,000  Weber's  law  held  good  ;  below  and  above 
this  range  discriminative  sensibility  declined.  The  incre- 
ment discriminated  here  was  the  same  for  all  colors  of 
light,  and  lay  (according  to  the  tables)  between  1  and  2  per 
cent  of  the  stimulus.*  Delbceuf  had  verified  Weber's  law 
for  a  certain  range  of  luminous  intensities  by  method  4 ; 
that  is,  he  had  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  a  light 
which  appeared  midway  between  two  others  was  really  the 
geometrical  mean  of  the  latter's  intensities.  But  A.  Lehmann 
and  afterwards  Neiglick,  in  Wundt's  laboratory,  found  that 
effects  of  contrast  played  so  large  a  part  in  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  that  Delboeuf's  results  could  not  be 
held  conclusive.  Merkel,  repeating  the  experiments  still 
later,  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  the  light  which 
we  judge  to  stand  midway  between  two  others  neither 
stands  midway  nor  is  a  geometric  mean.  The  discrepancy 
from  both  figures  is  enormous,  but  is  least  large  from  the 
midway  figure  or  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  extreme  in- 
tensities.t  Finally,  the  stars  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  arranged  in  '  magnitudes  *  supposed  to  differ  by  equal- 
seeming  intervals.  Lately  their  intensities  have  been 
gauged  photometrically,  and  the  comparison  of  the  subjeo* 
tive  with  the  objective  series  has  been  made.  Prof.  J.  Jas- 
trow  is  the  latest  worker  in  this  field.  He  finds,  taking 
Pickering's  Harvard  photometric  tables  as  a  basis,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  average  intensity  of  each  '  magnitude  *  to  that 
below  it  decreases  as  we  pass  from  lower  to  higher  magni- 
tudes, showing  a  uniform  departure  from  Weber's  law,  if 
the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  be  held  to  have 
any  direct  relevance  to  the  latter. :( 

*  Berlin  Acad.  SitzuDgsberlchte,  1888»  p.  917.  Other  observera  (Dobro. 
woUky,  Lamansky)  found  great  differences  in  different  colors. 

f  Bee  Merkel's  tables,  loe,  dt,  p.  588. 

i  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  i.  125.  The  rate  of  decrease  is 
small  but  steady,  and  I  cannot  well  understand  what  Professor  J.  means  by 
saying  that  his  figures  verify  Weber's  law. 
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SouTids  are  less  delicately  discrimiiiated  in  intensity  thai 
lights.  A  certain  difficulty  has  come  from  disputes 
the  measurement  of  the  objective  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
Earlier  inquiries  made  the  perceptible  increase  of  the  stini 
ulus  to  be  about  ^  of  the  latter.  Merkel's  latest  results  c 
the  method  of  just  perceptible  differences  make  it  aboat 
^Q  for  that  part  of  the  scale  of  intensities  during  which 
Weber's  law  holds  good,  which  is  from  20  to  5000  of  M.'i 
arbitrary  unit.*  Below  this  the  fractional  iucremeot  moi 
be  larger.     Above  it  no  measurements  were  made. 

For  pressure  and  muacidur  sense  we  have  rather  divergent 
results.  Weber  found  by  the  method  of  juat-perceptibla 
differences  that  persous  could  distinguish  an  increase  o2 
weight  of  jij  when  the  two  weights  were  successively  lifted 
by  the  same  hand.  It  took  a  much  larger  fraction  to  t 
discerned  when  the  weights  were  laid  on  a  hand  which 
rested  on  the  table.  He  seems  to  have  verified  his  resnltl 
for  only  two  pairs  of  differing  weights, t  and  on  this  founded 
his  '  law.'  Experiments  in  Hering's  laboratory  on  liftiii| 
11  weights,  running  from  250  to  2750  grams  showed  thai 
the  least  perceptiV)le  increment  varied  from  ^  for  250  grai 
to  y|^  for  2500.  For  2750  it  rose  to  ^^  again.  Merkel'i 
recent  and  very  careful  experiments,  in  which  the  fingei 
pressed  down  the  beam  of  a  balance  couuterweightec 
by  from  25  to  8020  grams,  showed  that  between  200  anc 
2000  grams  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  about  ^^  j 
felt  when  there  was  no  movement  of  the  finger,  and  of  aboiu 
fLg  when  there  was  movement.  Above  and  below  tbeaf 
Umits  the  discriminative  power  grew  lass.  It  was  greate: 
when  the  pressure  was  upon  one  square  millimeter  of  a 
face  than  when  it  was  upon  seven.^ 

Warmth  and  taste  have  been  made  the  subject  of  simila] 
investigations  with  the  result  of  verifying  something  Ukl 
Weber's  law.  The  determination  of  the  unit  of  stima 
lus  is,  however,  so  hard  here  that  I  will  give  no  figoreat 
The  results  may  be  found  in  Wundt's  Pbysiologisohe  Pajp 
chotogie,  3d  Ed.  l  370-2. 

•  PUilosophUcheSludien.  v.  514-6. 

t  Cf.  O.  K.  Mllll<-r;  Zur  Gjiiudlegung  der  Psycbophydk.  g|  aS-IOL 

i  Phlioeoplibcbe  Studleu,  v.  S8T  11. 
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The  discrimination  of  lengths  by  the  eye  has  been  found 
also  to  obey  to  a  certain  extent  Weber's  law.  The  figures 
will  all  be  found  in  G.  E.  Miiller,  op.  cit,  part  n,  chap,  x, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Professor  Jastrow  has 
published  some  experiments,  made  by  what  may  be  called 
a  modification  of  the  method  of  equal-appearing  differ- 
ences, on  our  estimation  of  the  length  of  sticks,  by  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  estimated  intervals  and  the  real  ones 
are  directly  and  not  logarithmically  proportionate  to  each 
other.  This  resembles  Merkel's  results  by  that  method 
for  weights,  lights,  and  sounds,  and  differs  from  Jastrow's 
own  finding  about  star-magnitudes.* 

If  we  look  back  oyer  these  facts  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
it  is  not  any  fixed  amount  added  to  an  impression  that 
makes  us  notice  an  increase  in  the  latter,  but  that  the 
amount  depends  on  how  large  the  impression  already  is. 
The  amount  is  expressible  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  entire 
impression  to  which  it  is  added ;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
fraction  is  a  well-nigh  constant  figure  throughout  an  entire 
region  of  the  scale  of  intensities  of  the  impression  in  ques- 
tion. Aboye  and  below  this  region  the  fraction  increases  in 
yalue.  This  is  Weber's  law,  which  in  so  far  forth  expresses 
an  empirical  generalization  of  practical  importance,  without 
inyolying  any  theory  whatever  or  seeking  any  absolute 
measure  of  the  sensations  themselves.    It  is  in  the 

Theoretic  Interpretation  of  Weber's  Law 

that  Fechner's  originality  exclusively  consists,  in  his  as- 
sumptions, namely,  1)  that  the  just-perceptible  increment 
is  the  sensation-unity  and  is  in  all  parts  of  the  scale  the  same 
(mathematically  expressed,  Js  =  const) ;  2)  that  all  our 
sensations  consist  of  sums  of  these  units ;  and  finally,  3)  that 
the  reason  why  it  takes  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  the 
stimulus  to  awaken  this  unit  lies  in  an  ultimate  law  of  the 
connection  of  mind  with  matter,  whereby  the  quantities  of 
our  feelings  are  related  logarithmically  to  the  quantities 
of  their  objects.  Fechner  seems  to  find  something  in- 
scrutably sublime  in  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  'psycho- 
physic  *  law  of  this  form. 

*  American  J.  of  Psychology,  m.  44-7. 
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These  assumptions  are  all  peculiarly  fragile.  To  begin 
witli,  the  vtental  fact  which  iu  the  experiments  corresponds 
to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus  is  not  an  enlarged  eertsatiim, 
but  a  Judgment  that  the  sensation  is  ejdarged.  What  Fech- 
ner  calls  the  '  seDsatiou '  is  what  appears  to  the  mind  as 
the  objective  pfimonmwn  of  light,  warmth,  weight,  sound, 
impressed  part  of  body,  etc.  Fechner  tacitly  if  not  openly 
assumes  that  8Uch  a  judgment  of  increase  cousista  iu  the 
simple  fact  that  an  iTicreased  number  of  sensation-unita 
are  present  to  the  mind;  and  that  the  judgment  is  thus 
itself  a  quantitatively  bigger  mental  thing  when  it  judges 
large  differences,  or  differences  between  large  terms,  than 
when  it  judges  small  ones.  But  these  ideas  are  really 
absurd.  The  hardest  sort  of  judgment,  the  judgment 
which  strains  the  attention  most  (if  that  be  any  criterion 
of  the  judgment's  'size'),  is  that  about  the  amaUesl  things 
and  differences.  But  really  it  has  no  meaning  to  talk 
about  one  judgment  being  liigger  than  another.  And 
even  if  we  leave  out  judgments  and  talk  of  seusationa 
only,  we  have  already  found  ourselves  (in  Chapter  VI) 
quite  unable  to  read  any  clear  meaning  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  masses  of  units  combined.  To  introspection,  onr 
feeling  of  pink  is  surely  not  a  portion  of  our  feeling  of 
scarlet;  nor  does  the  light  of  an  electric  arc  aeem  to  con- 
tain that  of  a  tallow-candle  in  itself.  Compound  thingt 
contain  parts ;  and  one  such  thing  may  have  twice  or  three 
times  as  many  parts  as  another.  But  when  we  take  a  sim- 
ple sensible  quality  like  light  or  sound,  and  say  that  there 
ia  now  twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  it  present  as  there  was 
B  moment  ago,  although  we  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  if  we  were  talking  of  compound  objects,  we  really  mean 
something  different.  We  mean  that  if  we  were  to  arrange 
the  various  possible  degrees  of  the  quality  in  a  scale  of 
serial  increase,  the  distance,  interval,  or  difference  between 
the  stronger  and  the  weaker  specimen  before  as  would 
seem  about  as  great  as  that  between  the  weaker  one  and 
the  beginning  of  the  scale.  It  is  these  itELATloNS,  these  Dt&- 
TANCE%  which  we  are  measuring  and  not  the  composition  of  th* 
gvalities  thetnaetves,  as  Fechner  thinks.  Whilst  if  we  turn 
to  objects  which  are  divisible,  surely  a  big  object  may  be 
known  in  a  little  thought     Introspection  shows  moreover 
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that  in  most  sensations  a  new  hind  of  feeling  invariably  ac- 
companies our  judgment  of  an  increased  impression ;  and 
this  is  a  fact  whicli  Fechner's  formula  disregards.* 

But  apart  from  these  a  priori  difficulties,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  sensations  did  consist  of  added  units,  Fechner's 
assumption  that  all  equally  perceptihie  additions  are  equally 
greaJt  additions  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Why  might  not  a 
small  addition  to  a  small  sensation  be  as  peroeptHHe  as  a 
large  addition  to  a  large  one  ?  In  this  case  Weber's  law 
would  apply  not  to  the  additions  themselves,  but  only  to 
their  perceptibility.  Our  noticing  of  a  difference  of  units  in 
two  sensations  woiild  depend  on  the  latter  being  in  a  fixed 
ratio.  But  the  differerux  iisdf  would  depend  directly  on 
that  between  their  respective  stimuli  So  many  units  added 
to  the  stimiilus,  so  many  added  to  the  sensation,  and  if 
the  stimulus  grew  in  a  certain  ratio,  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio  would  the  sensation  also  grow,  though  its  perceptibilUy 
grew  according  to  the  logarithmic  law.f 

If  J  stand  for  the  smallest  difference  which  toe  perceive, 
then  we  should  have,  instead  of  the  formula  J«  =  const.. 

which  is  Fechner's,  the  formula  —  =  const.,  a  formula 

'  8 

which  interprets  all  the /acts  of  Weber's  law,  in  an  entirely 

different  theoretic  way  from  that  adopted  by  Fechner.^ 

The  entire  superstructure  which  Fechner  rears  upon  the 


*  Cf.  Stumpf ,  Tonpsychologie,  pp.  897-9.  "  One  sensation  cannot  be  a 
multiple  of  another.  If  it  could,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  subtract  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  to  feel  the  remainder  by  itself.  Every  sensation  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  indivisible  unit."  Professor  von  Eries,  in  the  Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fttr  wiss.  Philosophie,  vi.  257  ff.,  shows  very  clearly  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  our  stronger  sensations  contain  our  weaker  ones 
as  parts.  They  differ  as  qualitative  units.  Compare  also  J.  Tannery  in 
Delboeuf's Elements dePsychophysique (1888),  p.  184 ff.;  J.  Ward  in  Mind, 
I.  464:  Lotze,  Metaphysik,  §  258. 

f  F.  Brentano,  Psychologies  i.  9,  88  ff.— Merkel  thinks  that  his  resulto 
with  the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  show  that  we  compare  con- 
siderable intervals  with  each  other  by  a  different  law  from  that  by  which 
we  notice  barely  perceptible  intervals.  The  stimuli  form  an  arithmetical 
series  (a  pretty  wild  one  according  to  his  figures)  in  the  former  case,  a 
geometrical  one  in  the  latter— at  least  so  I  understand  this  valiant  experi- 
menter but  somewhat  obscure  if  acute  writer. 

1  This  is  the  formula  which  Merkel  thinks  he  has  verified  (if  1  under* 
■land  him  aright)  by  hia  experiments  by  method  4. 
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faota  is  thas  oot  only  seen  to  be  arbitrary  sud  subjectiTe, 
bat  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  as  well.  The  depart- 
urea  from  Weber'a  law  in  regions  where  it  does  not  obtain, 
he  explains  by  the  compouading  with  it  of  other  tmlmown 
laws  which  mask  its  effects.  As  if  any  law  could  not  b« 
fonnd  in  any  set  of  phenomena,  provided  one  have  the  wit  to 
invent  enough  other  coexistiug  laws  to  overlap  and  ueatral- 
ize  it!  The  whole  outcome  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
Fechner's  theories  are  concerned,  is  indeed  nil.  Wdier's 
law  alone  remains  true  as  an  empirical  gaieraltzation  of /air 
extent :  What  we  add  to  a  large  stimulus  we  notice  less 
than  what  we  add  to  a  small  one,  tmless  it  happen  rela- 
tively to  the  atimidvs  to  be  as  great. 

Ifeber's  law  is  probably  pttrdy  physidoguxd. 
One  can  express  this  state  of  things  otherwise  by  saying 
that  the  whole  of  the  stimulus  does  uot  seem  to  be  effectiva 
in  giving  us  the  perception  of  '  more,'  ami  the  simplest 
terpretation  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  physical. 
The  loss  of  effect  would  take  place  in  the  nervous  sj'stem, 
If  our  feelings  resulted  from  a  condition  of  the  nerve- 
molecules  which  it  grew  ever  more  difficult  for  the  stimulus 
to  increase,  our  feelings  would  naturally  grow  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  stimulus  itself.  An  ever  larger  part  of  the 
latter's  work  would  go  to  overcoming  the  resistances,  and 
an  ever  smaller  part  to  the  realization  of  the  feeling-bring- 
ing state.  Weber's  law  would  thus  be  a  sort  of  law  t^ 
friction  in  the  neural  machine.*  Just  how  these  inner 
resistances  and  frictions  are  to  be  conceived  is  a  specu- 
lative question.  Delbcenf  has  formulated  them  as  fa- 
tigue ;  Bernstein  and  Ward,  as  irradiations.  The  latest, 
and  probably  the  most '  real,'  hypothesis  is  that  of  Ebbing- 
hauB,  who  supposes  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  depends 
on  the  number  of  neural  molecules  which  ara  disintegrated 
in  the  unit  of  time.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  at 
any  time  which  are  capable  of  disintegrating ;  aud  whilst 
moat  of  these  are  in  an  average  condition  of  instability, 

•EIbm:  Ueber  die  pBychophyalk  (1686).  p.  41.  When  Ibe  pui*  of 
k  twlaoce  are  already  loaded,  but  id  etiuillbrium.  it  lakes  a  propOTiionalljr 
brger  weight  added  to  ons  of  thetu  to  iucllDO  the  beam. 
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some  are  almost  stable  and  some  already  near  to  decom- 
position. The  smallest  stimuli  affect  these  latter  molecules 
only ;  and  as  they  are  but  few,  the  sensational  effect  from 
adding  a  given  quantity  of  stimulus  at  first  is  relatively 
small.  Medium  stimuli  affect  the  majority  of  the  mole-^ 
culeSy  but  affect  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  as  they  have 
already  diminished  their  number.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  stimuli  find  all  the  medium  molecules  already  disinte- 
grated, and  only  affect  the  small  relatively  indecomposable 
remainder,  thus  giving  rise  to  increments  of  feeling  which 
are  correspondingly  smalL    (Pfluger's  Arcliiv.  45, 113.) 

It  is  surely  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  Weber's  law 
is  to  be  interpreted,  if  it  ever  is.  The  Fechnerian  Maaa^ 
formd  and  the  conception  of  it  as  an  ultimate  '  psychophysio 
law*  will  remain  an  'idol  of  the  den,*  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Fechner  himself  indeed  was  a  German  Odehrter  of  the  ideal 
type,  at  once  simple  and  shrewd,  a  mystic  and  an  experi- 
mentalist, homely  and  daring,  and  as  loyal  to  facts  as  to  his 
theories.  But  it  would  be  terrible  if  even  such  a  dear  old 
man  as  this  could  saddle  our  Science  forever  with  his 
patient  whimsies,  and,  in  a  world  so  full  of  more  nutritious 
objects  of  attention,  compel  all  future  students  to  plough 
through  the  difEculties,  not  only  of  his  own  works,  but  of 
the  still  drier  ones  written  in  his  refutation.  Those  who 
desire  this  dreadful  literature  can  find  it ;  it  has  a  '  disci- 
plinary value ;'  but  I  will  not  even  enumerate  it  in  a  foot- 
note. The  only  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  Fechner*s  critics 
should  always  feel  bound,  after  smiting  his  theories  hip 
and  thigh  and  leaving  not  a  stick  of  them  standing,  to 
wind  up  by  saying  that  nevertheless  to  him  belongs  the 
imperiahcMe  glory ^  of  first  formulating  them  and  thereby 
taming  psychology  into  an  exact  science^ 

*'  *  And  everybody  praised  the  duke 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win. ' 
'  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last? * 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
'Why,  that  I  cannot  tell/  said  hfl^ 
*  But  'twas  a  famous  victory  1 ' " 


CHAPTER  XIV.* 
ASSOCIATION. 


I 


I 


After  discrimiiiatiou,  association  1  Already  in  the  last 
chapter  I  have  had  to  invoke.  In  order  to  explain  the  im- 
provement  of  certain  discriuiiuatiouH  by  practice,  the  'as- 
Bociation '  of  the  objects  to  be  distinguished,  with  other  more 
widely  differing  ones.  It  in  obvious  that  the  advance  of  our 
knowledge  must  consist  of  both  operations ;  for  objects  at 
first  appearing  as  wholes  are  analyzed  into  parts,  and 
objects  appearing  separately  are  brought  togetlier  and  ap- 
pear as  new  compound  wholes  to  the  mind.  Anal^'sia  aud 
synthesis  are  thns  the  incessantly  alternating  mental 
activities,  a  stroke  of  the  one  preparing  the  way  for  a  stroke 
of  the  other,  much  as,  in  walking,  a  mau'tt  two  legs  are 
alternately  brought  into  use,  both  being  indispensable  for 
any  orderly  advance. 

The  manner  in  which  trains  of  imagery  and  consideratioD 
follow  each  other  through  our  thinking,  the  restless  flight 
of  one  idea  before  the  next,  the  transitions  our  minds  make' 
between  things  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  transitions  which 
at  first  sight  startle  us  by  their  abruptness,  but  which, 
when  scrutinized  closely,  often  reveal  intermediating  lioka 
of  perfect  naturalness  and  propriety — all  tliis  magical,  im- 
ponderable streaming  has  from  time  immemorial  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  whose  attention  happened  to  be  caught 
by  its  omnipresent  mystery.  And  it  has  furthermore 
challenged  the  race  of  philosophers  to  banish  somethiug 
of  the  mystery  by  formulating  the  process  iu  simpler 
terms.  The  problem  which  the  philosophers  have  set 
themselves  is  that  of  ascertaining  principlee  of  comtedioH 
between  the  thoughts  which  thns  appear  to  sprout  one  oat 

'Tbe  Iheory  propounded  Id  Ibis  chapter,  nod  ii  good  mtny  ptfetot 
tbe  text,  were  originally  published  In  the  Popular  Scieoce  MonUilr  tec 
lUrcb,ieSO. 
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of  the  other,  whereby  their  peculiar  succession  or  coexist- 
ence may  be  explained. 

But  immediately  an  ambiguity  arises :  which  sort  of 
connection  is  meant?  connection  ihought-of^  or  connection 
hettooeaiL.thought8  ?  These  are  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  is  there  any  hope  of 
finding  '  principles.*  The  jungle  o{  connections  thought  of 
can  never  be  formulated  simply.  Every  conceivable  con- 
nection may  be  thought  of^— of  coexistence,  succession,  re- 
semblance, contrast,  contradiction,  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  genus  and  species,  part  and  whole,  substance 
and  property,  early  and  late,  large  and  small,  landlord 
and  tenant,  master  and  servant, — Heaven  knows  what,  for 
the  list  is  literally  inexhaustible.  The  only  simplification 
which  could  possibly  be  aimed  at  would  be  the  reduction 
of  the  relations  to  a  smaller  number  of  types,  like  those 
which  such  authors  as  Kant  and  Benouvier  call  the  '  cate- 
gories '  of  the  understanding.*  According  as  we  followed 
one  category  or  another  we  should  sweep,  with  our  thought, 
through  the  world  in  this  way  or  in  thai  And  all  the  cate- 
gories would  be  logical,  would  be  relations  of  reason.  They 
would  fuse  the  items  into  a  continuum.  Were  this  the  sort 
of  connection  sought  between  one  moment  of  our  thinking 
and  another,  our  chapter  might  end  here.  For  the  only 
summary  description  of  these  infinite  possibilities  of  transi-* 
tion,  is  that  they  are  all  acta  of  reason^  and  that  the  mind 
proceeds  from  one  object  to  another  by  some  rational  path  ^ 
of  connection.  The  trueness  of  this  formula  is  only  equalled 
by  its  sterility,  for  psychological  purposes.  PracticaUy  it 
amounts  to  simply  referring  the  inquirer  to  the  relations 
between  facts  or  things,  and  to  telling  him  that  his  thinking 
follows  them. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  thinking  only  sometimes 
follows  them,  and  these  so-called  ' transitions  of  reason* 
are  far  from  being  all  alike  reasonable.  If  pure  thought 
runs  all  our  trains,  why  should  she  run  some  so  fast  and 
some  so  slow,  some  through  dull  flats  and  some  through 

*  Compare  Renouvier's  criticism  of  associationism  in  hia  Eoiaia  da 
Critique  gendrale,  Lo^que,  n.  p.  498  foil. 
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f^orgeoas  scenety,  some  to  mauntain-heiglita  and  jewelled 
mines,  others  tbrough  dismal  swamps  and  darkness  ? — and 
run  some  off  tlie  track  altogether,  and  into  the  wilderness 
ol  lunacy?  "Why  do  we  spend  years  straining  after  a 
certain  scientific  or  practical  problem,  but  all  in  vain — 
thought  refusing  to  evoke  the  sulution  we  desire  ?  And 
why,  some  day,  walking  in  the  street  with  our  attention 
miles  away  from  that  quest,  does  the  answer  saunter  into 
oar  minds  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  never  been  called  for — 
suggested,  possibly,  by  the  Sowers  on  the  bonnet  of  the 
lady  in  front  of  us,  or  possiblj'  by  nothing  that  we  can  dis- 
cover ?  If  reason  can  give  us  relief  then,  why  did  she  not 
do  80  earlier  ? 

The  truth  must  be  admitted  that  thought  works  under 
conditions  imposed  ab  extra.  The  great  law  of  habit  itself 
— that  twenty  experient'os  make  us  recall  a  tiling  better 
than  one,  that  long  indulgence  in  error  makes  right  thinkinf; 
almost  impossible — seems  to  have  no  essential  foundation 
in  reason.  ^The  business  of  thought  is  with  trj^h — the 
number  of  experiences  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  hold  of  it ;  and  she  ought  by  right  to  be  able  to  hug  it 
all  the  closer,  after  years  wasted  out  ot  its  presence.  The 
contrary  arrangements  seem  quite  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
but  nevertheless  are  part  of  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of 
our  minds.  Beason  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  possi- 
bilities in  the  thinking  of  each  of  us.  Who  can  count  all 
the  silly  fancies,  the  grotesque  suppositions,  the  utterly 
irrelevant  reflections  he  makes  in  the  course  of  a  day?  Who 
can  swear  that  his  prejudices  and  Irrational  beliefs  c 
etitute  a  less  bulky  part  of  his  mental  furniture  than  his 
clarified  opinions?  It  is  true  that  a  presiding  arbiter 
seems  to  sit  aloft  in  the  mind,  and  emphasize  the  better 
suggestions  into  permanence,  while  it  ends  by  drooppingoat 
and  leaving  unrecorded  the  confusion.  But  this  is  all  the 
differeqce.  The  mode  of  genesis  of  the  worthy  and 
the  worthless  seems  the  same.  The  laws  of  our  actual 
thinking,  of  the  cogitatum,  mast  account  alike  for  the  bad 
and  the  good  materials  on  which  the  arbiter  has  to  decide, 
for  wisdom  and  for  foljy.  The  laws  of  the  arbiter,  of  the 
coffiiandum,  of  what  we  ouglU  to  think,  are  to  the  former  aa  tha 
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laws  of  ethics  are  to  those  of  history.  Who  bat  an  hegelian 
historian  ever  pretended  that  reason  in  action  was  per  se  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  political  changes  in  Europe  ? 

There  are^  then,  mechaniccd  conditions  on  which  thought 
depends,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  determine  the  order  in 
which  is  presented  the  content  or  material  for  her  compari- 
sons, sdections,  and  decisions.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
Locke,  and  many  more  recent  Continental  psychologists, 
have  found  themselves  obliged  to  invoke  a  mechanical 
process  to  account  for*  the  aberrations  of  thought,  the  ob- 
structive preprocessions,  the  frustrations  of  reason.  This 
they  found  in  the  law  of  habit,  or  what  we  now  call  As- 
sociation by  Contiguity.  But  it  never  occurred  to  these 
writers  that  a  process  which  could  go  the  length  of  actually 
producing  some  ideas  and  sequences  in  the  mind  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  produce  others  too ;  and  that  those 
habitual  associations  which  further  thought  may  also  come 
from  the  same  mechanical  source  as  those  which  hinder  ii 
Hartley  accordingly  suggested  habit  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  connections  of  our  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing 
planted  himself  squarely  upon  the  properly  psychological 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  connection,  and  sought  to  treat 
both  rational  and  irrational  connections  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  The  problem  which  he  essayed,  however 
lamely,  to  answer,  was  that  of  the  connection  between  our 
psychic  states  considered  purely  as  such,  regardless  of  the 
objective  connections  of  which  they  might  take  cognizance. 
How  does  a  man  come,  after  thinking  of  A,  to  think  of 
B  the  next  moment?  or  how  does  he  come  to  think  A 
and  B  always  together  ?  These  were  the  phenomena  which 
Hartley  undertook  to  explain  by  cerebral  physiology.  I 
believe  that  he  was,  in  many  essential  respects,  on  the 
right  track,  and  I  propose  simply  to  revise  his  conclusions 
by  the  aid  of  distinctions  which  he  did  not  make. 

But  the  whole  historic  doctrine  of  psychological  asso- 
ciation is  tainted  with  one  huge  error — that  of  the  construc- 
tion of  our  thoughts  out  of  the  compounding  of  themselves 
together  of  immutable  and  incessantly  recurring  '  simple 
ideas.'    It  is  the  cohesion  of  these  which  the  '  principles  of 
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association '  are  considered  to  account  for.  In  Cbapt«ra  VI 
and  IX  we  saw  abundant  reasons  for  treating  tlie  doctrine 
of  simple  ideas  or  psychic  atoms  as  mythological ;  and,  in 
all  that  follows,  our  problem  will  be  to  keep  whatever  truths 
the  associationist  doctrine  has  caught  sight  of  without 
weighing  it  down  with  the  untenable  incumbrance  that  the 
association  is  between  '  ideas.' 

Asgociaiion,  so  far  as  the  word  stands  for  an  e(ferf,  it 
bettveen  things  thodght  of — it  is  thingb,  not  ideas,  which  are 
associated  in  the  mivd.  We  ought  to  talk  of  the  association 
of  objects,  not  of  the  association  of  ideas.  And  so  far  as 
association  stands  tor  a  cause,  it  is  between  processes  in  the 
brain — il  is  these  which,  by  being  associated  in  certain 
ways,  determine  what  successive  objects  shall  be  thought 
Let  us  proceed  towards  our  final  generalizations  by  survey- 
ing first  a  few  familiar  facts. 

The  laws  of  motor  habit  in  the  lower  centres  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  disputed  by  no  one.  A  series  of  move- 
ments repeated  in  a  certain  order  tend  to  unroll  themselves 
with  peculiar  ease  in  that  order  for  ever  afterward.  Num- 
ber one  awakens  number  two,  and  that  awakens  number 
three,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  produced.  A  habit  of  this 
kind  once  become  inveterate  may  go  on  automatically.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  objects  with  which  our  thinking  is  o 
cerned.  With  some  persona  each  note  of  a  melody,  heard 
but  once,  will  accurately  revive  in  its  proper  sequence. 
Small  boys  at  school  learn  the  inflections  of  many  a  Greek 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  from  the  reiterated  recitations 
of  the  upper  classes  falling  on  their  ear  as  they  sit  at  their 
desks.  All  this  happens  with  no  voluntary  effort  on  their 
part  and  with  no  thought  of  the  spelling  of  the  words.  The 
doggerel  rhymes  which  children  use  in  their  games,  such  as 
the  formula 


used  for  'counting  out,'  form  another  familiar  example  of 
things  heard  in  sequence  cohering  in  the  same  order  in  the 
memoi7- 
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In  touch  we  have  a  smaller  number  of  instances,  though 
probably  eyery  one  who  bathes  himself  in  a  certain  fixed 
manner  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  each  part  of  his  body 
over  which  the  water  is  squeezed  from  the  sponge  awakens 
a  premonitory  tingling  consciousness  in  that  portion  of  skin 
which  is  habitually  the  next  to  be  deluged.  Tastes  and 
smells  form  no  very  habitual  series  in  our  experience.  But 
even  if  they  did,  it  is  doubtful  whether  habit  would  fix  the 
order  of  their  reproduction  quite  so  well  as  it  does  that  of 
other  sensations.  In  vision,  however,  we  have  a  sense  in 
which  the  order  of  reproduced  things  is  very  nearly  as 
much  infiuenced  by  habit  as  is  the  order  of  remembered 
sounds.  Booms,  landscapes,  buildings,  pictures,  or  persons 
with  whose  look  we  are  very  familiar,  surge  up  before  the 
mind's  eye  with  all  the  details  of  their  appearance  complete, 
so  soon  as  we  think  of  any  one  of  their  component  parts. 
Some  persons,  in  reciting  printed  matter  by  heart,  will 
seem  to  see  each  successive  word,  before  they  utter  it,  ap* 
pear  in  its  order  on  an  imaginary  page.  A  certain  chess- 
player, one  of  those  heroes  who  train  themselves  to  play 
several  games  at  once  blindfold,  is  reported  to  say  that  in 
bed  at  night  after  a  match  the  games  are  played  all  over 
again  before  his  mental  eye,  each  board  being  pictured  as 
passing  in  turn  through  each  of  its  successive  stages.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  intense  previous  voluntary  strain 
of  the  power  of  visual  representation  is  what  facilitated  the 
fixed  order  of  revival. 

Association  occurs  as  amply  between  impressions  of 
different  senses  as  between  homogeneous  sensations.  Seen 
things  and  heard  things  cohere  with  each  other,  and  with 
odors  and  tastes,  in  representation,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  cohered  as  impressions  of  the  outer  world. 
Feelings  of  contact  reproduce  similarly  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  tastes  with  which  experience  has  associated  them.  In 
fact,  the  *  objects '  of  our  perception,  as  trees,  men,  houses, 
microscopes,  of  which  the  real  world  seems  composed,  are 
nothing  but  clusters  of  qualities  which  through  simulta- 
neous stimulation  have  so  coalesced  that  the  moment  one 
is  excited  actually  it  serves  as  a  sign  or  cue  for  the  idea  of 
the  others  to  arise.    Let  a  person  enter  his  room  in  the 
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dark  and  grope  among  the  objects  there.  The  touch  of  the 
matches  will  instantaneously  recall  their  appearance.  II 
his  hand  comes  in  contact  with  an  orange  ou  the  table,  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  fruit,  its  savor  and  perfume  will  forth 
with  shoot  through  his  mind.  In  passing  the  hand  over 
the  sideboard  or  in  jogging  the  coal-scuttle  with  the  foot) 
the  large  glossy  dark  shape  of  the  one  and  the  irregular 
blackness  of  the  other  awaken  like  a  fiash  and  coustitate 
what  we  call  the  recognition  of  the  objects.  The  voice  of 
the  violin  faintly  echoes  through  the  mind  as  the  hand  is 
laid  npon  it  in  the  dark,  and  tht;  feeling  of  the  garments  or 
draperies  which  may  hang  about  the  room  is  not  understood 
till  the  look  correlative  to  the  feeling  has  in  each  case  beeD 
resuscitated.  Smells  notoriously  have  the  power  of  recall- 
ing the  other  experiences  in  whose  company  they  were  wont 
to  be  felt,  perhaps  long  years  ago ;  and  the  voluminoas 
emotional  character  assumed  by  the  images  which  sud- 
denly pour  into  the  mind  at  such  a  time  forms  one  of  the 
staple  topics  of  popular  psychologic  wonder — 

"  Lost  and  gone  nnd  lost  nod  ^oe  I 
A  brealh.  a  wliiaper— some  divine  farewell- 
Desolate  sweetness— far  and  far  away." 

We  cannot  hear  the  din  of  a  railroad  tram  or  the  yell 
of  its  whistle,  without  thinking  of  its  long,  jointed  appear- 
ance  and  its  headlong  speed,  nor  catch  a  familiar  voice  in 
a  crowd  without  recalling,  with  the  name  of  the  speaker, 
also  his  face.  But  the  most  notorious  and  important  case 
of  the  mental  combination  of  auditory-  with  optical  impres- 
sions originally  experienced  together  is  furnished  by  lan- 
gaage.  The  child  is  offered  a  new  and  delicious  fruit  and 
is  at  the  same  time  told  that  it  is  called  a  '  iig.'  Or  looking 
out  of  the  window  he  exclaims,  "  What  a  funny  horse  ! "  and 
is  told  that  it  is  a  'piebald '  horse.  When  learning  his  let* 
ters,  the  sound  of  each  is  repeated  to  him  whilst  its  shape 
18  before  his  eye.  Thenceforward,  long  as  he  may  live,  lie 
will  never  see  a  fig,  a  piebald  horse,  or  a  letter  of  the  alpbi 
bet  without  the  name  which  he  first  heard  in  coujunctioa 
with  each  clinging  to  it  in  his  ndnd  ;  and  inversely  he  will 
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neyer  hear  the  name  without  the  faint  arousal  of  the  image 
of  the  object* 

THB  BAFIDITY  OF  A8800IATI01I'. 

Beading  exemplifies  this  kind  of  cohesion  even  more 
beautifully.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  and  protracted  recall 
of  sounds  by  sights  which  have  always  been  coupled  with 
them  in  the  past  I  find  that  I  can  name  six  hundred  let- 
ters in  two  minutes  on  a  printed  page.  Five  distinct  acts 
of  association  between  sight  and  sound  (not  to  speak  of  all 
the  other  processes  concerned)  must  then  have  occurred  in 
each  second  in  my  mind.  In  reading  entire  words  the  speed 
is  much  more  rapid.  Valentin  relates  in  his  Physiology 
that  the  reading  of  a  single  page  of  the  proof,  containing 
2629  letters,  took  him  1  minute  and  82  seconds.  In  this 
experiment  each  letter  was  understood  in  ^  of  a  second, 
but  owing  to  the  integration  of  letters  into  entire  words, 
forming  each  a  single  aggregate  impression  directly  associ- 
ated with  a  single  acoustic  image,  we  need  not  suppose  as 
many  as  28  separate  associations  in  a  sound.  The  figures, 
however,  suffice  to  show  with  what  extreme  rapidity  an 
actual  sensation  recalls  its  customary  associates.  Both  in 
fact  seem  to  our  ordinary  attention  to  come  into  the  mind 
at  once. 

-  The  time-measuring  psychologists  of  recent  days  have 
tried  their  hand  at  this  problem  by  more  elaborate  methods. 
Qtklton,  using  a  very  simple  apparatus,  found  that  the  sight 
of  an  unforeseen  word  would  awaken  an  associated  '  idea  * 
in  about  |  of  a  second,  t    Wundt  next  made  determinations 

*  Unless  the  name  belong  to  a  rapidly  uttered  sentence,  when  no  sub- 
stantive image  may  have  time  to  arise. 

f  In  his  observations  he  says  that  time  was  lost  in  mentally  taking  in 
the  word  which  was  the  cue,  "  owing  to  the  quiet  unobtrusive  way  in 
which  I  found  it  necessary  to  bring  it  into  view,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
thoughts.  Moreover,  a  substantive  standing  by  itself  is  usually  the  equiv- 
alent of  too  abstract  an  idea  for  us  to  conceive  properly  without  delay. 
Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  quick  conception  of  the  word  'carriage/ 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds— two-wheeled,  four-wheeled, 
open  and  closed,  and  in  so  many  different  possible  positions,  that  the  mind 
possibly  hesitates  amidst  an  obscure  iense  of  many  alternations  that  cannot 
blend  together.  But  limit  the  idea  to  say  a  landau,  and  the  mental 
dation  declares  itaelf  more  quickly."    (Inquiries,  e\4^,  p.  190.) 
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in  which  the  '  cne '  was  given  bj  single-syllabled  words 
called  ont  by  an  assiBtant  Tho  person  experimented  on 
had  to  press  a.  key  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  word  awak- 
ened an  associated  idea.  Both  word  and  reaction  were 
chronographicallj  registered,  and  the  total  time-interval 
between  the  two  amounted,  in  four  observers,  to  1.009, 
0.896, 1.037,  and  1.154  seconds  respectively.  From  this  the 
simple  physiological  reaction-time  and  the  time  of  merely 
identifying  the  word's  sound  (the  'apperception-time,'  aa 
Wundt  calls  it)  must  be  siibtracted,  to  get  the  exact  timo 
required  for  the  associated  idea  to  arise.  These  times  were 
separately  determined  and  subtracted.  The  difference, 
called  by  Wundt  the  association-time,  amounted,  in  the  same 
four  persons,  to  706,  723,  752,  and  874  thousandths  of  a 
second  respectively.*  The  length  of  the  last  figure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  person  reacting  (President  G.  S.  Hall) 
was  an  American,  whose  associations  with  German  worda 
would  naturally  be  slower  than  those  of  natives.  The  short- 
est association- time  noted  was  when  the  word  '  Sturm '  sug- 
gested to  Prof.  Wundt  the  word  '  Wind '  in  0.341  second, t — 
Finally,  Mr,  Cattell  made  some  interesting  observations 
upon  the  association-time  between  the  look  of  letters  and 
their  names.  "  I  pasted  letters,"  he  says,  "  on  a  revolving 
drum,  and  determined  at  what  rate  tliey  could  be  read 
aloud  as  they  passed  by  a  slit  in  a  screen."  He  found  it 
to  vary  according  as  one,  or  more  than  one  letter,  was  visj' 
ble  at  a  time  through  the  slit,  and  gives  half  a  second  aa 
about  the  time  which  it  takes  to  see  and  name  a  single 
letter  seen  alone. 

"  When  two  or  more  letters  are  always  in  view,  nil  only  do  lAe  pr*)- 
CMSM  of  seeing  nnd  nnming  overlap,  but  while  the  subject  is  seeing  ona 
letter  he  begius  to  i^ee  the  ones  next  following,  and  bo  (.-nn  read  them 
more  quickly.  Of  the  nine  persons  experimented  on,  tour  eould  rtad 
the  lellers  faster  when  five  were  in  view  at  once,  but  were  not  helped 
by  a  sixth  letter  ;  three  were  not  helped  by  a  Afth,  and  two  not  by  a 
fourth  letter.     This  shows  that  while  one  idea  is  in  the  centre,  Iwo, 

•  Physiol.  Psycli..  ii.  380  fol. 

\  For  lolcrestlng  remnrka  on  the  norU  of  things  associnted,  In  thc«t  cs> 
perinienU,  with  tho  prompliug  word,  eee  Qallun,  op,  at,  pp.  18&-203,  aD4 
Tnutictioldt  Id  Wui)^i'a  Psychologiacbe  Studien,  i.  218. 
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three,  or  fonr  additional  ideas  may  be  in  the  background  of  conscious- 
ness. The  second  letter  in  view  shortens  the  time  about  ^,  the  third 
^,  the  fourth  y^,  the  fifth  y^  sec. 

**  I  find  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  read  (aloud,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible) words  which  have  no  connection  as  words  which  make  sentences, 
and  letters  which  have  no  connection  as  letters  which  make  words. 
When  the  words  make  sentences  and  the  letters  words,  not  only  do  the 
processes  of  seeing  and  naming  overlap,  but  by  one  mental  efifort  the 
subject  can  recognize  a  whole  group  of  words  or  letters,  and  by  one 
will-act  choose  the  mptions  to  be  made  in  naming,  so  that  the  rate 
at  which  the  words  and  letters  are  read  is  really  only  limited  by  the 
maTimnm  rapidity  at  which  the  speech-organs  can  be  moved.  As  the 
result  of  a  liurge  number  of  experiments,  the  writer  found  that  he  had 
read  words  not  making  sentences  at  the  rate  of  i  sec.,  words  making 
sentences  (a  passage  from  Swift)  at  the  rate  of  i  sec. ,  per  word.  .  .  . 
The  rate  at  which  a  person  reads  a  foreign  language  is  proportional  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  language.  For  example,  when  reading  as  fast 
as  possible  the  writer*s  rate  was,  English  188,  French  167,  German  250, 
Italian  827,  Latin  484,  and  Greek  484 ;  the  figures  giving  the  thou- 
sandths of  a  second  taken  to  read  each  word.  Experiments  made  on 
others  strikingly  confirm  these  results.  The  subject  does  not  know 
that  he  is  reading  the  foreign  language  more  slowly  than  his  own  ;  this 
explains  why  foreigners  seem  to  talk  so  fast.  This  simple  method  of 
determining  a  person*s  familiarity  with  a  language  might  be  used  in 
school  examinations. 

*'*'  The  time  required  to  see  and  name  colors  and  pictures  of  objects 
was  determined  in  the  same  way.  The  time  was  found  to  be  about  the 
same  (over  i  sec.)  for  colors  as  for  pictures,  and  about  twice  as  long  as 
for  words  and  letters.  Other  experiments  I  have  made  show  that  we 
can  recognize  a  single  color  or  picture  in  a  slightly  shorter  time  than  a 
word  or  letter,  but  take  longer  to  name  it.  This  is  because,  in  the  case 
of  words  and  letters,  the  association  between  the  idea  and  name  has 
taken  place  so  often  that  the  process  has  become  automatic,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  colors  and  pictures  we  must  by  a  voluntary  effort  choose 
the  name.* 

In  later  experiments  Mr.  Gattell  studied  the  time  foi 
various  associations  to  be  performed,  tbe  termini  (i.e.,  cue 
and  answer)  being  words.  A  word  in  one  language  was  to 
caU  up  its  equivalent  in  another,  the  name  of  an  author  the 
tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  that  of  a  city  the  country  in 
which  it  lay,  that  of  a  writer  one  of  his  works,  etc.  The 
mean  variation  from  the  average  is  very  great  in  all  these 
experiments ;  and  the  interesting  feature  which  they  show 

♦  Mind.  XI.  64-5. 
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is  the  existence  of  certain  couatant  differences  between  i 
sociationB  of  different  sorts.     Thus : 

From  couniry    to  city,      Mr.  C.'s  time  was  0.340  sea 
"      season      "  vionth,        "  "       "    0,399 

"      Untgttage  "  author,       "  "       "    0.523 

"      author      "   work,         "  "       "    0.596 

Tlie  average  time  of   two  observers,  experimenting  oa 
eight  different  types  of   association,  was  0.420  and  0.438 
sec  respectively.*     The  very  wide   range  of   variation 
undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  tlie  fact  that  tlie  words  ased 
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•  This  value  [a  much  smaller  than  that  got  by  Wundt  as  khove. 
reason  tor  the  dl&ercuce  U  suggested  by  Mr.  Cattull.  WuoUt  call*  alien. 
lioD  to  the  fact  thai  the  figures  fouud  by  Iiim  give  an  averagu.  0.730' 
BcUy  equal  to  the  time  ialervat  which  Id  Ills  experiments  (vide  ii^a.  cliapler 
on  Time}  was  reproduced  without  error  either  way.  and  to  ibnt  required, 
according  to  the  Webers,  for  the  legslo  swing  in  rapid  locomotioo.  "  It  Is 
Dol  improbuble."  headds,  "  that  Ibis  psychic  coQsUnl,  of  the  me 
ciatlou-tlme  and  ul  the  most  correct  appreciation  of  a  time-Interval,  DUf 
have  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  most  usual  bodily  move, 
ments,  which  also  have  delennincd  the  mnoner  In  which  we  lend  to  sub- 
divide rhythmically  longer  periods  of  lime."  (Physiol.  Pscb..  n.  884), 
The  rappnxAemrnt  is  of  that  tentative  sort  which  it  is  no  harm  for  pay. 
chologbls  lo  make,  provided  they  recollect  how  very  fictitious  and  Inoow- 
parable  mutually  all  these  averages  derived  from  different  observers,  work- 
ing under  different  coodlLions,  are.  Mr.  Catteil's  Qgure  throws  Wnndt** 
I Dgeoious  parallel  enlirelyout  of  line — The  only  meaeuremenU  of  us 
elation-lime  which  so  far  seem  likely  to  have  much  theoretic  ImportaDi 
are  a  few  made  on  Insano  pationla  by  Von  Tschlscb  (Mendel's  Neurolo- 
gischei  Centraiblall,  19  Mai,  168G,  8  Jhrg..  p.  2IT).  The  simple  i^aclloa 
lime  was  found  about  normal  In  three  pallents,  one  with  progrenWa 
pamlyels.  one  with  inveterate  mania  of  persecution,  one  recovering  from 
ordinary  mania.  In  the  convalescent  maniac  and  the  par&lyllc,  however, 
the  usocIalioD-Ume  was  hardly  half  as  much  as  Wundi's  normal  flgurs 
(0.3S"  and  0,33 "  instead  of  0.7'  —smaller  also  than  Caltell's),  whilst  in  tb« 
BuOerer  from  delusions  of  pcrsecullon  and  hatluHvialions  ll  was  twice  m 
great  as  ourmal  (1  S9'  Instead  ol  0,7").  This  latter  palient's  time 
fold  that  of  the  paralytic,  llerr  von  Tschlsch  remarks  on 
of  the  shorl  times  with  diminished  power  for  clear  and  consistent 
of  thought,  and  on  that  of  ihe  long  times  with  the  perslsleot  flxailoo  of  the 
attention  upon  monotonous  objects  {delusions).  Miss  Marie  Wdltikj 
(Revue  Philosophlque.  xxviit.  083)  has  carried  Voo  Tschlsch 'sobservalJoM 
still  farther,  making  18,000  measurements  In  all.  She  found  oMoclaliOB- 
time  fncreased  In  paralytic  dementia  and  diminished  ik  mania.  Ctiokv 
time,  on  the  contrary,  is  increased  In  mania. 
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as  cnes,  and  the  different  types  of  association  studied,  differ 
much  in  their  degree  of  familiarity. 

**For  example,  B  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics ;  0  has  busied  him- 
self more  with  literature.  C  knows  quite  as  well  as  B  that  7  +  5  =  13, 
yet  he  needs  -^ottk  second  longer  to  call  it  to  mind  ;  B  knows  quite  as 
well  as  C  that  Dante  was  a  poet,  but  needs  y^  of  a  second  longer  to 
think  of  it.  Such  experiments  lay  bare  the  mental  life  in  a  way  that 
is  startling  and  not  always  gratifying."  * 

THn  ULW  OF  CONTIGUITY. 

Time-determinations  apart,  the  facts  we  have  rnn  oyer 
can  all  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement  that  objects 
once  experienced  together  tend  to  become  associate  in  the  imagi- 
Tuition^  80  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  thottght  of,  the  others 
are  lihdy  to  be  thought  of  also,  in  the  same  order  of  sequence  or 
coexistence  as  before.  This  statement  we  may  name  the  law 
of  mental  association  by  contiguity,^ 

I  preserve  this  name  in  order  to  depart  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  tradition,  although  Mr.  Ward's  designation  of 
the  process  as  that  of  association  by  continuity  %  or  Wundt's 
as  that  of  eoctemdl  association  (to  distinguish  it  from  the 
intemgl  association  which  we  shall  presently  learn  to  know 
underthename  of  association  by  similarity)  §  are  perhaps 
better  terms.  Whatever  we  name  the  law,  since  it  ex- 
presses merely  a  phenomenon  of  mental  habit^  the  most 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  to  conceive  it  as  a  result 

♦  Mind,  xn.  e7-74. 

t  Compare  Bain's  law  of  AssociatioD  by  Contiguity :  "  Actions,  Sensa- 
tions,  and  States  of  Feeling,  occurring  together  or  in  close  succession, 
tend  to  grow  together,  or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of 
them  is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought 
up  in  idea"  (Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  827).  Compare  also  Hartley's  formula- 
tion ;  '*  Any  sensations  A,  B.  C,  etc.,  by  being  associated  with  one  another 
a  sufficient  Number  of  Times,  get  such  a  power  over  the  corresponding 
Ideas,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  that  anyone  of  the  sensations  A,  when  impressed  alone, 
shall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  Mind  b,  e,  etc.,  the  ideas  of  the  rest."  (Ob- 
serrations  on  Man.  part  i.  chap.  i.  §  2,  Prop,  x.)  The  statement  in  the 
text  differs  from  these  in  holding  fast  to  the  objective  point  of  view.  It  is 
Mngi,  and  objective  properUes  in  thingt,  which  are  associated  in  our 
thought 

}£ncyc1opee(lia  Britannlca,  9th  Ed.,  article  Psychology,  p.  00,  col.  2. 

8  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  ed.  ii.  800. 
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(^  tlie  laws  of  hahit  in  the  nervous  system, ;  m  other  wordsg 
it  ie  to  ascribe  it  to  a  physiological  cause.  If  it  be  truly 
a  law  of  those  nerve-centre  a  which  co-ordiaate  sensory 
and  motor  processes  together  that  paths  once  used  for 
coupling  any  pair  of  them  are  thereby  made  mort;  permeitr 
ble,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  same  law  should  not 
hold  good  of  ideational  centres  and  their  coupling-paths 
well."  Parts  of  these  centres  which  have  once  been  in 
action  together  will  thus  grow  so  linked  that  excitement  at 
one  point  will  iirudiate  through  the  system.  The  chances 
of  complete  irradiation  will  be  strong  in  ]}roportion  as  tho 
previous  excitements  have  been  frequent,  and  as  tho 
present  points  excited  afresh  are  numerous.  If  all  points 
were  originally  excited  together,  the  irradiation  may  be 
sensibly  simultaneous  throughout  the  system,  when  auj 
single  point  or  group  of  points  is  touched  off.  But  where 
the  original  impressions  were  successive — the  conjugation  of 


*  The  difficulty  here  lu  with  Lublt  Aber/iaupt  Is  Id  seeing  how  nev 
paths  come  first  to  be  formed  (cf.  nbove,  lOS).     Experience  sbows  that  a 
new  pnfb  U  formed   between  ccutrea  for  sensible  Impressions  whenever 
these  vIbrBle  together  or  In  rapid  sticcesslon.     A  child  sees  a  certain  bottlv 
Bndheursitivtled'milli.'aiid  thcncufurward  thinks  the  name  when  he  agat^' 
»ee»  the  boltle.    But  why  the  succoaslve  or  dmiillaneoua  ezcilemeut  of  two 
centres  Independently   stimulated  from  without,  one   by  sij^hl  and  Ui« 
Other  by  bearing,  should  result  in  a  [lalh  between  Ib«m.  one  does  not  ' 
mediately  see.     We  can  only  make  hypotheses.     Any  hypothesis  of 
ipecl&c  mode  of  Iheir  fonnatton  which  tallies  well  with  the  obeeired  f 
of  BBHociation  will  be  in  so  far  forth  credible,  in  spite  of  poislble  obscuriir. 
Hen-  MUnslerberg  thinks  (Beitritge  rur  eip.  Psychologle.  Heft  1,  p.  It" 
that  between  centres  excited  successively  from  without  no  path  ougbl 
be  formed,  and  that  consequently  all  contiguous  asDoclalloo  Is  betwe 
timultantoua  experiences,    Mr.  Ward  (loe.  dt.)  thinks,  on  (he  coutraiy.  It 
it  can  only  be  between  tuecMiive  experiences ;   ■'  The  assorialion  of  ob]< 
simultaneously  presented  cau  be  resolved  into  an  Msociatlon  of  ob] 
successively  attended  to.  .  .  .  It  secmH  hnrdly  possible  to  mention 
In  which  atlenllon  to  the  aasocintcd  objects  could  not  have  been  tucoeadn. 
In  fact,  an  aggregate  of  objects  on  which  attention  could  be   fovuMed 
once  vould  be  already  ussoclnted. "    Between  these  extreme  pOMibllltie^ 
I  have  refrained  from  deciding  in  the  text,  and  have  deacrlbed  CODII 
association  as  holding  between  both  successively  and  cocslsl«Dt1y   prva 
MDled  objects.     The  phyaiologiciil  question  as  to  how  we  may  coDCeivfl 
th«  paths  to  originate  had  belter  be  puslpiined  till  It  cotiics  to  us  agali 
the  chapter  on  the  Will,  where  we  can  treat  It  In  a  broader  way.     I 
«DOUgh  here  to  have  called  attention  to  it  as  a  serious  problem. 
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a  Greek  verb,  for  example — awakening  nerve-traots  in  a 
definite  order,  they  will  now,  when  one  of  them  awakens, 
discharge  into  each  other  in  that  definite  order  and  in  no 
other  way. 

The  reader  will  recollect  all  that  has  been  said  of  in- 
creased tension  in  nerve-tracts  and  of  the  summation  of 
stimuli  (p.  82  ff.).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  these 
ideational  tracts  as  well  as  elsewhere,  activity  may  be 
awakened,  in  any  particular  locality,  by  the  summation 
therein  of  a  number  of  tensions,  .each  incapaj^le  alone  of 
provoking  an  actual  discharge.  Suppose  for  example  the 
locality  M  to  be  in  functional  continuity  with  four  other 
localities,  K,  L,  N,  and  O.  Suppose  moreover  that  on 
four  previous  occasions  it  has  been  separately  combined 
with  each  of  these  localities  in  a  common  activity.  M  may 
then  be  indirectiy  awakened  by  any  cause  whicn  tends  to 
awaken  either  K,  L,  N,  or  O.  But  if  the  cause  which 
awakens  K,  for  instance,  be  so  slight  as  only  to  increase 
its  tension  without  arousing  it  to  full  discharge,  K  will 
only  succeed  in  slightly  increasing  the  tension  of  M.  But 
if  at  the  same  time  the  tensions  of  L,  N,  and  O  are  simi- 
larly increased,  the  combined  effects  of  all  four  upon  M  may 
be  so  great  as  to  awaken  an  actual  discharge  in  this  latter 
locality.  In  like  manner  if  the  paths  between  M  and 
the  four  other  localities  have  been  so  slightiy  excavated  by 
previous  experience  as  to  require  a  very  intense  excitement 
in  either  of  the  localities  before  M  can  be  awakened,  a  less 
strong  excitement  than  this  in  any  one  will  fail  to  reach 
M.  But  if  all  four  at  once  are  mildly  excited,  their  com- 
pound effect  on  M  may  be  adequate  to  its  full  arousal. 

The  psychological  law  of  association  of  objects  thought  of 
through  their  previous  contiguity  in  thought  or  experience 
.  toovld  thus  be  an  effect^  vnthin  the  mind,  of  the  physical  fact 
I  that  nerve-currents  propagate  themsdvea  easiest  through  those 
i  tracts  of  conduction  which  have  been  already  most  in  use,   Des- 
cartes and  Locke  hit  upon  this  explanation,  which  modem 
science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  improving. 

** Custom,"  says  Locke,  ''settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  under* 
standing,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the 
body  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  but  trains  qf  motion  in  the  animal  spirits 
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[by  this  Locke  meant  identically  nliat  we  understand  bjr  nettraJ  pn 
«M«sJ  which,  once  set  agoing,  continue  io  the  same  steps  tttey  ban 
been  used  to,  which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a  smooth  patl>, 
and  the  moCioo  in  it  becomes  easy  and,  as  it  were,  uatural."  * 

Hartley  was  more    thorough  in  his  grasp  of  the  [)riii- 
ciple.     The  sensorial  cerTe-currents,  produced  when  ol>jeiia 
are  fully  present,  were  for  him '  vibrations,'  aad  those  v  '  '  * 
produce  ideas  of  objects  in  their  absence  w^re  '  miniatv 
vibrations,'     And  he  sums  up  the  cause  of  mental  e 
tion  in, a  siogle  formula  by  saying: 

"  Any  vibrations,  A,  B,  C,  etc,  by  being  aaaociated  togelhersR 
oient  Number  of  Times,  get  auch  a  Power  over  a,  b,  c.  etc.,  the  c 
sponding  Miniature  Vibrations,  that  any  of  the  Vibrations  A,  < 
Impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite  6,  c,  etc.,  the  Uiniaturea  of  lk« 
rest/'t 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  be  any  law  of  netiral  habit 
similar  to  this,  the  contiguities,  coexistences,  and  succes- 
sions, met  with  in  outer  experience,  must  inevitably  be 
copied  more  or  less  perfectly  in  our  thought.  If  A  B  C  D  E 
be  a  sequence  of  outer  impressions  (they  may  be  events 

*  Essay,  bk.  it.  chap.  XKxni.  g  6.    Compare  Hume,  wbo,  like  Locke, 
only  uses  the  priuclple  to  uccouul  for  uDreasunable  and  obslruclive 
associations  ; 

"  'Twould  have  been  easy  to  have  mode  an  Imaginary  dissection  of 
brain,  and  have  ahowu  why,  upon  our  conception  of  any  [den,  the 
■plrlts  run  into  at!  tiie  contiguons  traces,  and  rouse  up  the  other  idea*  tbal 
are  related  Io  it.  But  though  I  have  neglected  any  advantage  whicli  I 
might  have  drawn  from  Ibis  loplc  in  eipt^ning  ibe  relations  of  ideas,  I  aa 
afraid  I  must  here  have  recourse  to  It.  in  order  to  account  for  the  tntit 
that  ariee  from  Ibeao  relations.  I  shall  therefore  observe,  thai 
Is  endowed  with  a  power  of  exciting  any  Idea  It  pleases ;  whenever  It 
patchL-B  the  spirits  into  that  region  nf  the  bmin  In  wbicli  the  IdM  Is  pi 
these  spirits  always  excite  the  idea,  when  tbey  run  precisely  Into  the 
traces,  and  rummage  that  cell  whicti  belongs  to  the  Idea.  But  u  tbelt 
Hon  Is  seldom  direct,  and  naturally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  < 
for  this  reason  the  animal  splrlls,  falling  imo  the  contlguoua  tncea, 
sent  other  related  ideas  in  lieu  of  that  which  the  mind  desired  at  first  M 
■urvey.  This  change  we  are  not  always  sensible  of ;  but  continuing  sUU 
the  same  train  of  thougbl.  make  use  of  the  related  Idea  which  Is  prtscntfl 
to  us.  and  employ  it  In  onr  reasoning,  as  if  It  were  the  same  witli  what  ■« 
demsnded.  This  is  Ibe  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  tophli 
phy;as  will  nalurstly  be  imagined,  and  as  It  would  be  ea^  to  show,  U 
was  occasion." 

iOp.  eit  prop.  XL 
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or  they  maj  be  saccessively  experienced  properties  of  an 
object)  which  once  gave  rise  to  the  successive '  ideas/a  bcde, 
then  no  sooner  will  A  impress  us  again  and  awaken  the 
a,  than  b  c  d  e  will  arise  as  ideas  even  before  B  C  D  E 
have  come  in  as  impressions.  In  other  words,  the  order  of 
impressions  will  the  next  time  be  anticipated  ;  and  the  men- 
tal order  will  so  far  forth  copy  the  order  of  the  outer 
world.  Any  object  when  met  again  will  make  us  expect  its 
tormer  concomitants,  through  the  overflowing  of  its  brain- 
tract  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  theirs.  And  all  these 
suggestions  will  be  effects  of  a  material  law. 

Where  the  associations  are,  as  here,  of  successively  ap- 
pearing things,  the  distinction  I  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
chapter,  between  a  connection  thought  of  and  a  connection  (^ 
thoughts^  is  unimportant  For  the  connection  thought  of  is 
concomitance  or  succession ;  and  the  connection  between 
the  thoughts  is  just  the  same.  The  '  objects '  and  the 
*  ideas  '  fit  into  parallel  schemes,  and  may  be  described  in 
identical  language,  as  contiguous  things  tending  to  be 
thought  again  together,  or  contiguous  ideas  tending  to  recur 
together. 

Now  were  these  cases  fair  samples  of  all  association,  the 
distinction  I  drew  might  well  be  termed  a  Spitzfindigkeit  or 
piece  of  pedantic  hair-splitting,  and  be  dropped.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cannot  treat  the  subject  so  simply.  The 
same  outer  object  may  suggest  either  of  many  realities  for- 
merly associated  with  it — for  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  outer 
experience  we  are  constantly  liable  to  meet  the  same  thing 
in  the  midst  of  differing  companions — and  a  philosophy  of 
association  that  should  merely  say  that  it  will  suggest  one 
of  these,  or  even  of  that  one  of  them  which  it  has  oftenest 
accompanied,  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  into  the  ra- 
tionale  of  the  subject  This,  however,  is  about  as  far  as 
most  associationists  have  gone  with  their  *  principle  of  con- 
tiguity.' Granted  an  object.  A,  they  never  tell  us  before* 
hand  which  of  its  associates  it  tvUl  suggest ;  their  wisdom  is 
limited  to  showing,  after  it  has  suggested  a  second  object, 
that  that  object  was  once  an  associate.  They  have  had  to 
supplement  their  principle  of  Contiguity  by  other  prinoi- 
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pies,  sucli  us  those  of  Similarity  and  Contrast,  before  they 
could  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  facts. 

THE  BI.EMEKTAHY  LAW  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

I  shall  try  to  Bhow,  iu  the  pages  which  immediately 
follow,  that  there  is  no  other  etetnenlary  causal  law  of  a 
c'iation  tliau  the  law  of  neural  habit.  All  the  mattriala  at 
our  thought  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  one  elemental^ 
process  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  tends  to  excite  what- 
ever other  elementary  process  it  may  have  excited  at  Koms 
former  time.  The  number  of  elementary  processes  ; 
work,  however,  and  the  uature  of  those  which  at  any  titna 
are  fully  effective  in  rousing  the  others,  determine  thfl 
character  of  the  total  braiu-actiou,  anil,  as  u  consequenco 
of  this,  they  determine  the  object  thought  of  at  the  time. 
According  as  this  resultant  object  is  one  thing  or  another, 
we  call  it  a  product  of  association  by  contiguity  or  of  i 
eociatiou  by  similarity,  or  contrast,  or  whatever  other  sorts 
we  ma}'  have  recognized  as  ultimate.  Its  production,  how- 
ever, is,  iu  each  one  of  these  cases,  to  be  explained  bv  i 
merely  quantitative  variation  in  the  elementary  brain-pro- 
cesses momentarily  at  work  under  the  law  of  habit,  so  that 
psychic  contiguity,  similarity,  etc.,  are  derivatives  of  a  sin- 
gle profounder  kind  of  fact 

My  thesis,  stated  thus  briefly,  will  soon  become  moro 
clear ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  disturbing  factors, 
which  co-operate  with  the  law  of  neural  habit,  will  come  to 
view. 

Let  us  then  assume  as  the  bama  of  all  our  subsequent  I 
reasoning  tliis  law:  IVhen  tieo  eiemenlary  brxtin-proceaatam 
have  been  active  together  or  in  immediate  succession,  one  « 
them,  on  reoccurring,  tends  to  propagate  its  exciieinitnt  into  tham 
other. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  elementary  process  ! 
found  itself  at  different  timee  excited  in  conjunction  with  I 
many  other  processes,  and  this  by  unavoidable  oatward  I 
causes.  Which  of  these  others  it  shall  awaken  now  be- 
comes a  problem.  Shall  6  or  c  be  aroused  next  by  tbo  I 
present  a  ?  We  must  make  a  further  postulate,  based,  how- 
•rer,  on  the  fact  of  tenaion  iu  uer^e-tissue,  and  on  the  fact  I 
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of  snmmation  of  excitements,  each  incomplete  or  latent  in 
itself,  into  an  open  resultant*  The  process  6,  rather  than 
c,  will  awake,  if  in  addition  to  the  vibrating  tract  a  some 
other  tract  d  is  in  a  state  of  sub-excitement,  and  formerly 
was  excited  with  h  alone  and  not  with  a.  In  short,  we  may 
Bay: 

The  amount  of  activity  at  any  given  point  in  the  brain-cor^ 
tex  is  the  sum  of  the  tendencies  of  all  other  points  to  discharge 
into  itf  such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  number  of 
times  the  excitement  of  each  other  point  may  have  accompanied 
that  of  the  point  in  question;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excite- 
ments ;  and  (3)  to  the  absence  of  any  rival  point  functionally 
disconnected  tmth  the  first  point,  into  which  the  discharges  might 
he  diverted. 

Expressing  the  fundamental  law  in  this  most  compli- 
cated way  leads  to  the  greatest  ultimate  simplification. 
Let  us,  for  the  present,  only  treat  of  spontaneous  trains  of 
thought  and  ideation,  such  as  occur  in  revery  or  musing. 
The  case  of  voluntary  thinking  toward  a  certain  end  shall 
come  up  later. 

Take,  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  two  verses  from  '  Locksley 
Hall  • : 

"I,  the  heir  of  all  ihs  affe$  In  the  foremost  flies  of  time," 

and — 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  offei  ooe  locreasing  purpose  runs." 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  recite  from  memory  one  of  these 
lines,  and  get  as  far  as  the  ages,  that  portion  of  the  other 
line  which  follows,  and,  so^to  speak,  sprouts  out  of  the  ages, 
does  not  also  sprout  out  of  our  memory,  and  confuse  the 
sense  of  our  words  ?  Simply  because  the  word  that  fol- 
lows the  ages  has  its  brain-process  awakened  not  simply  by 
the  brain-process  of  the  ages  alone,  but  by  it  plus  the  brain- 
processes  of  all  the  words  preceding  the  ages.  The  word 
ages  at  its  moment  of  strongest  activity  would,  per  se,  indif- 
ferently discharge  into  either  '  in'  or  '  one.*  So  would 
the  previous  words  (whose  tension  is  momentarily  much 
less  strong  than  that  of  ages)  each  of  them  indifferently  dis- 

*  See  Chapter  HI,  pp.  8ld-6. 
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charge  into  either  of  a  large  number  ol  other  words  with 
which  they  have  been  at  different  times  combined.  But 
when  the  proceseea  of  '  /,  the  heir  of  aU  the  ages,'  aimnl- 
taneously  vibrate  in  the  brain,  tiie  last  one  of  them  in  m 
maximal,  the  others  in  a  f&ding  phase  of  excitement ;  then 
the  strongest  line  of  discharge  will  be  that  which  they  aB 
alike  tend  to  take.  '  In '  and  not '  one  '  or  any  other  word 
will  be  the  next  to  awaken,  for  its  brain-process  has  previ- 
ously vibrated  in  unison  not  only  with  that  of  a^es,  but  with 
that  of  all  those  other  words  whose  activity  is  dying  away. 
It  is  a  good  case  of  the  effectiveness  over  thought  of  what 
we  called  on  p.  258  a  '  fringe,* 

But  if  some  one  of  these  preceding  words — '  heir,'  for 
example — had  an  intensely  strong  association  with  some 
brain-tracts  entirely  disjoined  in  experience  from  the  poem 
of '  Locksley  Hall ' — if  the  reciter,  for  instance,  were  tremu- 
lously awaiting  the  opening  of  a  will  which  might  make 
him  a  millionaire—it  is  probable  that  the  path  of  discharge 
through  the  words  of  the  poem  would  be  suddenly  inter- 
rupted at  the  word  '  heir.'  His  emotttmal  interest  in  thai 
iDord  would  be  such  that  its  aim  special  aesociaiiona  looidd 
prevail  over  the  combined  ones  of  the  other  words.  He 
wonld,  as  we  say,  be  abruptly  reminded  of  his  personal 
situation,  and  the  poem  would  lapse  altogether  from  his 
thoughts. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  every  year  to  learn  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  ait  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  in  a  lecture-room.  He  finally  learns  to  call  them 
by  name,  as  they  sit  in  their  accustomed  places.  On  meet- 
ing one  in  the  street,  however,  early  in  the  year,  the  face 
hardly  ever  recalls  the  name,  but  it  may  recall  the  place  of 
its  owner  in  the  lecture-room,  liis  neighbors'  faces,  and  con- 
sequently bis  general  alphabetical  position ;  and  then, 
usually  as  the  common  associate  of  all  these  combined 
data,  the  student's  name  surges  up  in  his  mind. 

A  father  wishes  to  show  to  some  guests  the  progress  ol 
his  rather  dull  child  in  Kindergarten  instruction.  Holding 
the  knife  upright  on  the  table,  he  says,  "  What  do  you  call 
that,  my  boy  ?"  "  I  calls  it  a  knife,  I  does,"  is  the  stnrdy  re- 
ply, from  which  \he  cliiid,  cfiiinot  be  induced  to  swerve  by 
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any  alteration  in  the  form  of  question,  until  the  father 
recollecting  that  in  the  Kindergarten  a  pencil  was  used,  and 
not  a  knife,  draws  a  long  one  from  his  pocket,  holds  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  gets  the  wished-f or  answer, ''  I  calls 
it  vertuxdJ'^  All  the  concomitants  of  the  Kindergarten  ex- 
perience had  to  recombine  their  effect  before  the  word 
'  vertical '  could  be  reawakened. 

Professor  Bain,  in  his  chapters  on  '  Compound  Associa- 
tion,' has  treated  in  a  minute  and  exhaustive  way  of  this 
type  of  mental  sequence,  and  what  he  has  done  so  well 
need  not  be  here  repeated.* 

Impartial  Redintegration. 

The  ideal  working  of  the  law  of  compound  association, 
were  it  unmodified  by  any  extraneous  influence,  would  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  treadmill  of  con- 
crete reminiscences  from  which  no  detail  could  be  omitted. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  begin  by  thinking  of  a  certain 
dinner-party.  The  only  thing  which  all  the  components  of 
the  dinner-party  could  combine  to  recall  would  be  the  first 
concrete  occurrence  which  ensued  upon  it  All  the  details 
of  this  occurrence  could  in  turn  only  combine  to  awaken  the 
next  following  occurrence,  and  so  on.  If  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  for  in- 
stance, be  the  elementary  nerve-tracts  excited  by  the  last 
act  of  the  dinner-party,  call  this  act  A,  and  2,  m,  n,  o,  p  be 
those  of  walking  home  through  the  frosty  night,  which  we 
may  call  B,  then  the  thought  of  A  must  awaken  that  of  B, 
because  a,  6,  c,  (2,  e,  will  each  and  all  discharge  into  { 
through  the  paths  by  which  their  original  discharge  took 
place.  Similarly  they  will  discharge  into  m,  n,  o,  and  p ; 
and  these  latter  tracts  will  also  each  reinforce  the  other's 
action  because,  in  the  experience  B,  they  have  already 
vibrated  in  unison.  The  lines  in  Fig.  40,  p.  570,  symbolize 
the  summation  of  discharges  into  each  of  the  components 
of  B,  and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  combination  of 
influences  by  which  B  in  its  totality  is  awakened. 
/  Hamilton  first  used  the  word  '  redintegration '  to  desig- 
/  nate  all  association.    Such  processes  as  we  have  just  de- 

*I  itroDglyadyifle  the  studjont  to  rood  \^  Seises  tjod  J^nteUect,  ^  64^* 
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scribed  might  in  an  emphatic  sense  be  termed  rediutegra* 
tioDB,  for  they  wonld  necessarily  lead,  if  unobstructed,  to 
the  reinstatement  in  thought  of  the  entire  content  of  large 
trains  of  past  experience.  From  this  complete  redintegra- 
tion there  could  be  no  escape  save  through  the  irruption  of 
some  new  and  strong  present  impression  of  the  senses,  or 
through  the  excessive  tendency  of  some  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary  brain-tracts  to  discharge  independently  into  an  aber- 
rant quarter  of  the  brain.     Such  was  the  tendency  of  the 


word  '  heir '  in  the  verse  from  '  Locksley  Hall,'  which  waa 
our  first  example.  How  such  tendencies  are  constituted 
we  shall  have  soon  to  inquire  with  some  care.  Unless  thej 
are  present,  the  panorama  of  the  past,  once  opened,  must 
anroll  itself  with  fatal  literality  to  the  end,  unless  some 
outward  sound,  sight,  or  touch  divert  the  current  of  thonghi. 
Let  us  call  this  process  impartial  redintegrotioiL  "Whether 
it  ever  occurs  in  an  absolutely  complete  form  is  doubtful. 
"We  all  immediately  recognize,  however,  that  in  some  minda 
there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  than  in  others  for  the 
flow  of  thought  to  take  this  form.  Those  insufTerably  gai 
rulons  old  women,  those  dry  and  fanciless  beings  who  spore 
you  no  detail,  however  petty,  of  the  facts  they  are  recount- 
ing, and  upon  the  thread  of  whose  narrative  all  the  irreh 
Tai:t  items  cluster  as  pertinaciously  as  the  essential  onest 
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the  slayes  of  literal  fact,  the  stumblers  over  the  smallest 
abrupt  step  in  thought,  are  figures  known  to  all  of  us. 
Comic  literature  has  made  her  profit  out  of  them.  Juliet*8 
nurse  is  a  classical  example.  George  Eliot's  Tillage  char- 
acters and  some  of  Dickens's  minor  personages  supply 
excellent  instances. 

Perhaps  as  successful  a  rendering  as  any  of  this  mental 
type  is  the  character  of  Miss  Bates  in  Miss  Austen's  '  Em- 
ma.'   Hear  how  she  redintegrates : 

''  *•  But  where  could  yoti  hear  it  ?*  cried  Miss  Bates.  *■  Where  could  yon 
possibly  hear  it,  Mr.  Knigbtley  ?  For  it  is  not  five  minates  since  I  received 
Mrs.  Gole*s  note— no,  it  cannot  be  more  than  five— or  at  least  ten — ^for 
I  had  got  my  bonnet  and  spenoer  on,  jost  ready  to  come  out — I  was 
only  gone  down  to  speak  to  Patty  again  about  the  pork — Jane  was 
standing  in  the  passage — were  not  you,  Jane  Y— for  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  that  we  had  not  any  salting-pan  Large  enough.  So  I  said  I  would 
go  down  and  see,  and  Jane  said  :  **  Shall  I  go  down  instead  ?  for  I  think 
you  have  a  little  cold,  and  Patty  has  been  washing  the  kitchen.**  *'  Oh, 
my  dear,'*  said  I— well,  and  just  then  came  the  note.  A  Miss  Haw- 
kins—that's all  I  know— a  Miss  Hawkins,  of  Bath.  But,  Mr.  Enightley, 
how  could  you  possibly  have  heard  it  ?  for  the  very  moment  Mr.  Cole 
told  Mrs.  Cole  of  it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  me.   A  Miss  Hawkins — *  ** 

But  in  every  one  of  us  there  are  moments  when  this 
complete  reproduction  of  all  the  items  of  a  past  experience 
occurs.  Wha^  are  those  moments  ?  They  are  moments  of 
emotional  recall  of  the  past  as  something  which  once  was, 
but  is  gone  for  ever— moments,  the  interest  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  feeling  that  our  self  was  once  other  than  it  now 
is.  When  this  is  the  case,  any  detail,  however  minute, 
which  will  make  the  past  picture  more  complete,  will  also 
have  its  effect  in  swelling  that  total  contrast  between  now 
and  then  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  our  contempla- 
tion. 

OBDINABY  OB  ^mim  A8800IATI0N. 

This  case  helps  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
ordinary  spontaneous  flow  of  our  ideas  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  impartial  redintegration.  In  no  revival  of  a  past  ex- 
perience  are  aU  the  items  of  our  thought  equally  operative  in 
determining  what  the  next  thought  shall  he.  Always  some  in- 
gredient  is  prqpotent  over  the  rest.    Its  special  suggestions  or 
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associationa  in  this  case  will  ofteo  be  different  from  those 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  whole  group  of  items; 
and  its  tendency  to  awaken  these  outljing  associates  will 
deflect  the  path  of  onr  revery.  Just  as  in  the  original 
sensible  experience  oar  attention  focalized  it  self  upon  a 
few  of  the  impressions  of  the  scene  before  us,  so  here  in 
the  reproduction  of  those  impressions  an  equal  partiality 
is  shown,  and  some  items  are  emphasized  above  the  rest. 
What  these  items  shall  be  is,  in  most  cases  of  spontaneous 
revery,  hard  to  determine  beforehand.  In  subjective  terms 
I  we  say  that  the  prepotent  items  are  those  which  appeal  most 
I  to  our  INTEREST. 

Expressed  in  brain-terms,  the  law  of  interest  will  be  : 
'  «om£  one  brain-process  is  always  prepotevi  above  its  ccmcomi- 
tants  in  arousing  action  elsewhere. 

"Two  processes,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson,*  "are  conBtantly  going  on  in 
redintegration.    The  one  a  process  of  oorroaion,  melting,  decAy;  the 
other  a  proceis  of  renewing,  arising,  becoming.  ...  No  object  of  repre- 
Bentution  remains  long  before  conscionsnees  in  the  same  state,  hut 
fades,  decays,  and  becomes  indistinct.     Those  parts  ot  the  object,  how- 
ever, which  possess  an  interest  resist  this  tendency  to  gradual  decay  of 
the  whole  object. .  .  .  This  inequality  in  the  object — some  parts,  fhe  un- 
.  interesting,  submitting  to  decay;  others,  the  interesting  parts,  resisting 
tit — when  it  has  continued  for  a  certain  time,  ends  in  becoming  a  new 
■  object." 

r  Only  where  the  interest  ia  diffused  equally  over  all  the 
parts  (as  in  the  emotional  memory'  just  referred  to,  where, 
as  all  past,  they  all  interest  us  alike)  is  this  law  departed 
from.  It  will  be  least  obeyed  by  those  minds  which  have 
the  smallest  variety  and  intensity  of  interests — those  who, 
by  the  generaJ  flatness  and  poverty  of  their  testhetic  nature, 
are  kept  for  ever  rotating  among  the  literal  sequences  of 
their  local  and  personal  history. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  better  organized  than  this,  and 

*  Time  and  Space,  p.  3M.  Compare  Coleridge :  ■'  The  true  practical 
general  law  of  association  is  this :  that  whHtevcr  makes  certain  pari.s  of  « 
total  impression  more  vivid  or  dintlnct  tlian  Uie  rest  will  determine  the  mind 
to  recall  these,  ic  prffcreucc  to  others  cqiiiilly  linked  together  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  contemporaeliy  or  iif  ttinligaity.  But  the  will  itself,  bjr 
confining  and  intenslfyiDg-  the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vWidncH  or 
distiDCtnesi  to  any  object  whalsoevor '■    (BiographU  Lillerarla.  Chap.  V.) 
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/  onr  musings  pursne  an  erratic  course,  swerving  continu- 
ally into  some  new  direction  traced  by  the  shifting  play 
of  interest  as  it  ever  falls  on  some  partial  item  in  each 
complex  representation  that  is  evoked.  Thus  it  so  often 
comes  about  that  we  find  ourselves  thinking  at  two  nearly 
adjacent  moments  of  things  separated  by  the  whole  diam- 
eter of  space  and  time.  Not  till  we  carefully  recall  each 
step  of  our  cogitation  do  we  see  how  naturally  we  came  by 
Hodgson's  law  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  after  looking  at  my  clock  just  now  (1879),  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  a  recent  resolution  in  the  Senate  about 
our  legal-tender  notes.  The  clock  called  up  the  image  of 
the  man  who  had  repaired  its  gong.  He  suggested  the 
jeweller's  shop  where  I  had  last  seen  him ;  that  shop,  some 
shirt-studs  which  I  had  bought  there ;  they,  the  value  of 
gold  and  its  recent  decline ;  the  latter,  the  equal  value  of 
greenbacks,  and  this,  naturally,  the  question  of  how  long 
they  were  to  last,  and  of  the  Bayard  proposition.  Each  of 
these  images  offered  various  points  of  interest.  Those 
which  formed  the  turning-points  of  my  thought  are  easily 
assigned.  The  gong  was  momentarily  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  clock,  because,  from  having  begun  with  a  beau- 
tiful tone,  it  had  become  discordant  and  aroused  disap- 
pointment But  for  this  the  clock  might  have  suggested 
the  friend  who  gave  it  to  me,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  clocks.  The  jeweller's  shop 
suggested  the  studs,  because  they  alone  of  all  its  contents 
were  tinged  with  the  egoistic  interest  of  possession.  This 
interest  in  the  studs,  their  value,  made  me  single  out  the 
material  as  its  chief  source,  etc.,  to  the  end.  Every  reader 
who  will  arrest  himself  at  any  moment  and  say,  ''How 
came  I  to  be  thinking  of  just  this  ?"  will  be  sure  to  trace  a 
train  of  representations  linked  together  by  lines  of  conti- 
guity and  points  of  interest  inextricably  combined.  This 
is  the  ordinary  process  of  the  association  of  ideas  as  it 
spontaneously  goes  on  in  average  minds.     We  may  oaU  it 

OBDINABT,  or  MIXED,  ASSOCIATION. 

Another  example  of  it  is  given  by  Hobbes  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  quoted  90  often  as  to  be  classical : 


I 
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"  In  a  discoiirBe  of  oar  present  civil  war,  what  coald  Beam  more  im- 
pertinent than  to  ask  (as  one  did)  wbat  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
penny  ?  Yet  the  coherence  to  mo  vna  manifest  enough.  For  th« 
thought  of  the  war  introduced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  tha 
King  to  hia  enemies;  the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the 
delivering  up  of  Christ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty 
pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason:  and  thence  easily  followed 
that  malicious  question;  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time;  for  thoaght 
iaqniok."* 

Can  we  determme,  dow,  when  a  certain  portion  of  the 
going  thought  has,  by  dint  of  its  interest,  become  so  pre- 
potent as  to  make  its  own  exclusive  associates  the  dominant 
features  of  the  comiag  thought — can  we,  X  say,  determine 
which  of  its  own  associates  shall  be  evoked  ?  For  they  are 
many.     As  Hodgson  says : 

"The  interesting  parts  of  the  decaying  object  are  free  to  combine 
again  with  any  objects  or  parts  of  objects  with  which  at  any  time  they 
have  been  combined  before.  All  the  former  combinations  of  theae 
parts  may  come  back  into  conscionsness;  one  mast;  but  which  Willi" 

Mr.  Hodgson  replies : 

"There  can  be  but  one  answer :  that  which  has  been  most  habOMoUy 
combined  with  them  before.  This  new  object  begins  at  once  to  fom 
itself  in  consciousness,  and  to  group  its  parts  round  the  part  still  re- 
maining from  the  former  object;  part  after  part  comes  out  and  arrangu 
itself  in  ila  old  position  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  procesa  begun,  when  ths 
original  law  of  interest  begins  to  operate  on  this  new  formation,  s) 
on  the  iotercating  parts  and  impresses  them  on  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
clnsion  of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  again  with  end' 
less  variety.  1  venture  to  propose  this  as  a  complete  and  true  account 
of  the  whole  process  of  redintegration." 

In  restricting  the  discharge  from  the  interesting  item 
into  that  channel  which  is  simply  most  habitual  in  the  sense 
of  most  frequent,  Hodgson's  account  is  assuredly  imperfect. 
An  image  by  no  means  always  revives  its  most  frequent 
associate,  although  frequency  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
potent  determinants  of  revival.  If  I  abruptly  utter  the 
word  atcaUow,  the  reader,  it  by  habit  an  ornithologist,  will 
think  of  a  bird  ;  if  a  physiologist  or  a  medical  specialist  in 
throat  diseases,  he  will  think  of  deglutition.    If  I  ssj  date. 


'Lerlathan,  pt.  i.  chap,  tn.,  init. 
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he  willy  if  a  fmit-mercliant  or  an  Arabian  traveller,  think  of 
the  produce  of  the  palm  ;  if  an  habitual  student  of  history, 
figures  with  a.d.  or  B.a  before  them  will  rise  in  his  mind. 
If  I  say  bed,  batJi^  morning^  his  own  daily  toilet  will  be  in- 
yincibly  suggested  by  the  combined  names  of  three  of  its 
habitual  associates.  But  frequent  lines  of  transition  are 
often  set  at  naught  The  sight  of  C.  Gk)ring's  '  System  der 
kritischen  Philosophie '  has  most  frequently  awakened  in 
me  thoughts  of  the  opinions  therein  propounded.  The 
idea  of  suicide  has  never  been  connected  with  the  volumes. 
But  a  moment  since,  as  my  eye  fell  upon  them,  suicide  was 
the  thought  that  flashed  into  my  mind.  Why  ?  Because 
but  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Leipzig  informing  me 
that  this  philosopher's  recent  death  by  drowning  was  an 
act  of  self-destruction.  Thoughts  tend,  then,  to  awaken 
their  most  recent  as  well  as  their  most  habitual  associates. 
This  is  a  matter  of  notorious  experience,  too  notorious,  in 
fact,  to  need  illustration.  If  we  have  seen  our  friend  this 
morning,  the  mention  of  his  name  now  recalls  the  circum- 
stances of  that  interview,  rather  than  any  more  remote 
details  concerning  him.  If  Shakespeare's  plays  are  men- 
tioned, and  we  were  last  night  reading  '  Bichard  11.,'  ves- 
tiges of  that  play  rather  than  of  '  Hamlet '  or  *  Othello  * 
float  through  our  mind.  Excitement  of  peculiar  tracts,  or 
peculiar  modes  of  general  excitement  in  the  brain,  leave  a 
sort  of  tenderness  or  exalted  sensibility  behind  them  which 
takes  days  to  die  away.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  those  tracts  or 
those  modes  are  liable  to  have  their  activities  awakened  by 
causes  which  at  other  times  might  leave  them  in  repose. 
Hence,  recency  in  experience  is  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
revival  in  thought.* 

Vividneas  in  an  original  experience  may  also  have  the 
same  effect  as  habit  or  recency  in  bringing  about  likelihood 
of  revivaL  If  we  have  once  witnessed  an  execution,  any 
subsequent  conversation  or  reading  about  capital  punish- 
ment will  almost  certainly  suggest  images  of  that  particular 

*  I  refer  to  a  recency  of  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Qalton  found  that  experi- 
ences from  boyhood  and  youth  were  more  likely  to  be  suggested  by  words 
seen  at  random  than  experiences  of  later  years.  See  his  highly  interesting 
Acoount  of  experiments  in  his  Inquiries  into  Hunum  Faculty,  pp.  191-  208L 
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Bcene.    Thus  it  ia  that  eventu  lived  through  only  once,  i 
in  youth,  may  come  iu  after-yoars,  by  reason  of  their  exd 
ing  quality   or  emotional   intensity,  to   sen-e   as   types  t 
instances  used  by   our  mind   to  illustrate  any  and  every  ' 
occurring  topic  whose  interest  is  most  remotely  pertinent 
to  theirs.     If  a  man  in  his  boyhood  once  talked  with  Napo- 
leon, any  mention  of  great  men  or  historical  events,  battlea  ■ 
or  thrones,  or  the  whirligig  of  fortune,  or  islands  in  tkM 
ocean,  will  be  apt  to  draw  to  his  lips  the  incidents  of  thsH 
one  memorable  interview.     If  the  word  tooth  now  suddenln 
appears  on  the  page  before  the  reader's  eye,  there  are  fif^v 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  that,  if  he  gives  it  time  to  awaken 
any  image,  it  will  be  an  image  of  some  operation  of  del 
tistry  in  which  he  has  been  the  sufferer.     Daily  lie   I 
touched  bis  teeth  and   masticated   with  them ;  this  t 
morning  he  brushed  them,  chewed  hia  breakfast  and  pick* 
them ;  but  the  rarer  and  remoter  associatious  arise   moi 
promptly  because  they  were  so  much  more  intense.* 

CA  fourth  factor  in  tracing  the  course  of  reproduction  i 
txmgruity  in  emotional  twte  between  the  reproduced  idea  a 
.  our  mood.  The  same  objects  do  not  recall  the  same  as 
I  oiates  when  we  are  cheerful  as  when  we  are  melancholy^ 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  striking  than  our  utter  inabili^ 
to  keep  up  trains  of  jnyons  imagery  when  we  are  depresset 
in  spirits.  Storm,  darkness,  war,  images  of  disease,  poverty,' 
and  perishing  afflict  unremittingly  the  imaginations  of  mel^ 
ancholiacs.  And  those  of  sanguine  temperament,  when  tUeit 
spirits  are  high,  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  permaneocl 
to  evil  forebodings  or  to  gloomy  thoughts.  In  an  instaoj 
the  train  of  association  dances  off  to  flowers  and  BUashiDa^ 
and  images  of  spring  and  hope.  The  records  of  Arctic  o 
African  travel  perused  in  one  mood  awaken  no  thoagUl 
but  those  of  horror  at  the  malignity  of  Nature ;  read  i  ' 
another  time  they  suggest  only  enthusiastic  reflections  t 
the  indomitable  power  and  pluck  of  man.  Few  novels  i 
overflow  with  joyous  animal  spirits  as  'The  Three  Guards* 
men'  of  Dumas.     Yet  it  may  awaken  in  the  mind  of  . 
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reader  depressed  with  sea-sickness  (as  the  writer  can  per- 
sonally testify)  a  most  dismal  and  woful  consciousness  of 
the  cruelty  and  carnage  of  which  heroes  like  Athos,  For- 
thos,  and  Aramis  make  themselves  guilty. 
/  Habits  recency^  vividness,  artd  emotional  congruUy  are,  then,  •^ 
/  all  reasons  why  one  representation  rather  than  another 
I  should  be  awakened  by  the  interesting  portion  of  a  depart- 
>  t  ^g  thought  We  may  say  with  truth  that  in  the  majority  u 
\  0/  cases  the  coming  representation  tviU  have  been  either 
habitual,  recent,  or  vivid,  and  tmll  be  congruous.  If  all 
these  qualities  unite  in  any  one  absent  associate,  we  may 
predict  almost  infallibly  that  that  associate  of  the  going 
thought  will  form  an  important  ingredient  in  the  coming 
thought  In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  succession 
of  representations  is  thus  redeemed  from  perfect  indeter- 
minism  and  limited  to  a  few  classes  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  our  past  experience,  it 
must  still  be  confessed  that  an  immense  number  of  terms 
in  the  linked  chain  of  our  representations  fall  outside  of  all 
assignable  rule.  To  take  the  instance  of  the  clock  given 
on  page  586.  Why  did  the  jeweller's  shop  suggest  the  shirt- 
studs  rather  than  a  chain  which  I  had  bought  there  more 
recently,  which  had  cost  more,  and  whose  sentimental  as- 
sociations were  much  more  interesting?  Both  chain  and 
studs  had  excited  brain-tracts  simultaneously  with  the  shop. 
The  only  reason  why  the  nerve-stream  from  the  shop-tract 
switched  off  into  the  stud-tract  rather  than  into  the  chain- 
tract  must  be  that  the  stud-tract  happened  at  that  moment  to 
lie  more  open,  either  because  of  some  accidental  alteration  in 
its  nutrition  or  because  the  incipient  sub-conscious  tensions 
of  the  brain  as  a  whole  had  so  distributed  their  equilibrium 
that  it  was  more  unstable  here  than  in  the  chain-tract. 
Any  reader's  introspection  will  easily  furnish  similar  in- 
stances. It  thus  remains  true  that  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
in  those  forms  of  ordinary  mixed  association  which  lie 
nearest  to  impartial  redintegration,  which  associate  of  the 
interesting  item  shall  emerge  must  be  called  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident — accident,  that  is,  for  our  intelligence.  No 
doubt  it  is  determined  by  cerebral  causes,  but  they  are  too 
subtile  and  shifting  for  our  analysis. 
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AB80CU.TI0n  BY  anCHiABITT. 

In  partial  or  mixed  association  we  have  all  along  sap 
posed  the  intereRting  portion  of  the  disappearing  tbougb 
to  be  of  considerable  eitent,  and  to  be  sufficiently  com 
plex  to  constitute  by  itself  a  concrete  object.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  relates,  for  Instance,  that  after  thinldng  < 
Ben  Lomond  he  found  himself  thinking  of  the  Frussiaa 
system  of  education,  and  discovered  that  the  links  of  asso- 
ciation were  a  German  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  on  Bea 
Lomond,  Germany,  etc.  The  interesting  part  of  Ben 
Lomond,  as  he  had  experienced  it,  the  part  operative  ia' 
determining  the  train  of  his  ideas  was  the  complex  tmaga 
of  a  particular  man.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  that 
selective  agency  of  interested  attention,  which  may  thus 
convert  impartial  redintegration  into  partial  association — • 
let  us  suppose  that  it  retines  itself  still  further  and  t 
tuates  a  portion  of  the  passing  thought,  so  small  as  to  be 
DO  longer  the  image  of  a  concrete  thing,  but  only  of  i 
abstract  quality  or  property.  Let  us  moreover  sappos* 
that  the  part  thus  accentuated  persists  in  consciousness  (or, 
in  cerebral  terms,  has  its  brain-process  continue)  after  the 
other  portions  of  the  thought  have  faded.  This  amaU  aur- 
viving  portion  imU  tltea  surround  itaelf  vrith  its  otvn  asaociattt 
after  the  fashion  we  have  already  seen,  and  the  relation 
between  the  new  thought's  object  and  the  object  of  tba 
faded  thought  will  be  a  relation  of  BimHarity.  The  pair  of 
thoughts  will  form  an  instance  of  what  is  called  '  AaaocioF 
tion  by  Similariti/.'  * 

The  similars  which  are  here  associated,  or  of  which  thfl 
first  is  followed  by  the  second  in  the  mind,  are  seen  to  I 
compounds.     Experience    proves    that   this  is  always   th« 


I 


*I  retain  ihe  title  of  association  by  similarity  in  onli^r  not  to  <iep«i 
from  commoD  UBsge.  Tlie  reader  will  observe,  liowever,  tbnt  ray  Doicen> 
eUture  l«  not  baoed  on  Ihe  same  principle  throughout.  Impartial  redlol^ 
gratloDCODDOt^  neural  processes;  slmllarily  is  an  objective  relation  per* 
celved  by  the  mind  ;  ordinary  or  mixed  Mssoclatlon  is  a  merely  denotBilv* 
word.  Total  retail,  partial  reeall,  aodfncatlted  rtatll,  ot  axsocUtes,  would  bs 
ttetter  terms.  But  as  tbe  dgnolaiion  of  the  latter  word  Is  almost  idenUMl 
with  that  of  associatioQ  by  similarity,  I  thiulc  it  belter  to  lacrlflce  ptnpriclj 
lo  popularity,  and  to  keep  tbe  latter  well,  worn  phmae. 
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case.  There  ia  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  bimflr*  ideast'  aUri- 
(mteSf  or  qtudUiea  to  remind  ua  of  their  like.  The  thought  of 
one  shade  of  blue  does  not  remind  us  of  that  of  another 
shade  of  blue^  etc.,  unless  indeed  we  have  in  mind  some 
general  purpose  like  naming  the  tint,  when  we  should 
naturally  think  of  other  blues  of  the  scale,  through  'mixed 
association'  of  purpose,  names,  and  tints,  together.  But 
there  is  no  elementary  tendency  of  pure  qualities  to  awaken 
their  similars  in  the  mind. 

We  saw  in  the  chapter  on  Discrimination  that  two  com- 
pound things  are  similar  when  some  one  quality  or  group 
of  qualities  is  shared  alike  by  both,  although  as  regards 
their  other  qualities  they  may  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  moon  is  similar  to  a  gas-jet,  it  is  also  similar  to  a  foot- 
ball ;  but  a  gas-jet  and  a  foot-ball  are  not  similar  to  each  ^ 
other.  When  we  affirm  the  similarity  of  two  compound 
things,  we  should  always  say  in  what  respect  it  Mains.  « 
Moon  and  gas- jet. are  similar  in  respect  of  luminosity, 
and  nothing  else;  moon  and  foot-ball  in  respect  of  ro- 
tundity, and  nothing  else.  Foot-ball  and  gas-jet  are 
in  no  respect  similar — that  is,  they  possess  no  common 
point,  no  identical  attribute.  Similarity,  in  compounds,  is 
partial  identity.  When  the  same  attribute  appears  in  two  | 
phenomena,  though  it  be  their  only  common  property,  the 
two  phenomena  are  similar  in  so  far  forth.  To  return  now 
to  our  associated  representations.  If  the  thought  of  the 
moon  is  succeeded  by  the  thought  of  a  foot-ball,  and  that 
by  the  thought  of  one  of  Mr.  X's  railroads,  it  is  because 
the  attribute  rotundity  in  the  moon  broke  away  from  all  the 
rest  and  surrounded  itself  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  com- 
panions— elasticity,  leathery  integument,  swift  mobility  in 
obedience  to  human  caprice,  etc. ;  and  because  the  last- 
named  attribute  in  the  foot-ball  in  turn  broke  away  from  its 
companions,  and,  itself  persisting,  surrounded  itself  with 
such  new  attributes  as  make  up  the  notions  of  a  *  railroad 
king,'  of  a  rising  and  falling  stock-market,  and  the  like. 

The  gradual  passage  from  impartial  redintegration  to 
similar  association  through  what  we  have  called  ordinary 
mixed  association  may  be  symbolized  by  diagrams.  Fig. 
41  is  impartial  redintegration.  Fig.  42  is  mixed,  and  Fig.  43 


Bimikr  asBociatioii.    A  is  each  is  the  pasBing,  B  the  ootning 
thoaght     In  'impartial,'  all  parts  of  A  are  equally  opeT»- 


tive  in  oalUng  up  B.  In  '  mixed,'  most  parts  of  A  are  inert. 
The  part  H  alone  breaks  oat  and  awakens  B.  In  '  similar,' 
the  focalized  part  M  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  previonB 


case,  and  after  awakening  its  new  set  of  associates,  instead 
of  fading  out  itself,  it  continues  persistently  active  along 
with  them,  forming  an  identical  part  in  the  two  ideas,  and 
making  these,  pro  tatUo,  resemble  each  other. 


yfhj  a  single  portion  of  the  passing  thonght  should 
break  out  from  its  concert  with  the  rest  and  act,  as  we  say, 
on  its  own  hook,  why  the  other  parts  should  become  inert, 
are  mysteries  which  we  can  ascertain  bnt  not  explain.  Pos- 
sibly a  minater  insight  into  the  laws  of  neural  action  will 
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some  day  clear  the  matter  up ;  possibly  neural  laws  will 
not  suffice,  and  we  shall  need  to  invoke  a  dynamic  reaction 
of  the  form  of  consciousness  upon  its  content  But  into 
this  we  cannot  enter  now. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  see  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  kin4s  of  aaaodation  reduces  itadf  to  a  simple  difference  in  ^ 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  nerve-tract  supporting  th$ 
going  thought  which  is  operative  in  calling  up  the  thought  which 
comes.  But  the  modus  operandi  of  this  active  part  is  the 
same,  be  it  large  or  be  it  smalL  The  items  considtuting 
the  coming  object  waken  in  every  instance  because  theii 
nerve-tracts  once  were  excited  continuously  with  those  ot 
the  going  object  or  its  operative  pari  This  ultimate  physio- 
logical law  of  habit  among  the  neural  elements  is  what  runs 
the  train.  The  direction  of  its  course  and  the  form  of  its 
transitions,  whether  redintegrative,  associative,  or  similar, 
are  due  to  unknown  regulative  or  determinative  conditions 
which  accomplish  their  effect  by  opening  this  switch  and 
closing  that,  setting  the  engine  sometimes  at  half-speed, 
and  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars. 

This  last  figure  of  speech,  into  which  I  have  glided  un- 
wittingly, affords  itself  an  excellent  instance  of  association 
by  simUarity.  I  was  thinking  of  the  deflections  of  the 
course  of  ideas.  Now,  from  Hobbes's  time  downward, 
English  writers  have  been  fond  of  speaking  of  the  train  of 
our  representations.  This  word  happened  to  stand  out  in 
the  midst  of  my  complex  thought  with  peculiarly  sharp 
accentuation,  and  to  surround  itself  with  numerous  details 
of  railroad  imagery.  Only  suoh  details  became  clear,  how- 
ever, as  had  their  nerve-tracts  besieged  by  a  double  set  of 
influences — those  from  train  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  from 
the  movement  of  thought  en  the  other.  It  may  possibly  be 
that  the  prepotency  of  the  suggestions  of  the  word  train  at 
this  moment  were  due  to  the  recent  excitation  of  the  rail- 
road brain-tract  by  the  instance  chosen  a  few  pages  back  of 
a  railroad  king  playing  foot-ball  with  the  stock-market. 

It  is  apparent  from  such  an  example  how  inextricably 
complex  are  all  the  contributory  factors  whose  resultant  is 
the  line  of  our  reverie.    It  would  be  folly  in  most  cases  to 
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attempt  to  trace  them  out.  From  an  instance  like  the  above, 
where  the  pivot  of  the  Similar  Association  was  formed  by 
a  defiuite  concrete  word,  train,  to  those  where  it  is  so  subtile 
as  utterly  to  elude  our  analysis,  the  passage  ia  unbroken. 
We  can  form  a  series  of  examples.  When  Mr.  Bagehot  says 
that  the  mind  of  the  savage,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  tattooed  all  over  with  monstrous  superstitions, 
the  case  is  very  like  the  one  we  have  just  been  considering. 
When  Sir  James  Stephen  compares  our  belief  in  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  the  congruity  of  the  future  with  the  paat, 
to  a  man  rowing  one  way  and  looking  another,  and  steering 
his  boat  by  keeping  her  stern  in  a  line  with  an  object  behind 
him,  the  operative  link  becomes  harder  to  dissect  out.  It 
ia  subtler  still  in  Dr.  Hobues's  phrase,  that  stories  in  pass- 
ing from  mouth  to  mouth  make  a  great  deal  of  lee-way  in 
proportion  to  their  headway ;  or  in  Mr.  Lowell's  descrip- 
tion of  German  sentences,  that  they  have  a  way  of  ya^ving 
and  going  stern-foremost  and  not  minding  the  helm  for  sev- 
eral minutes  after  it  has  been  put  down.  And  finally,  it  is 
a  real  puzzle  when  the  color  pale-blue  is  said  to  have  femi- 
nine and  blood-red  masculine  affinities.  And  if  I  hear  a 
friend  describe  a  certain  family  as  ha^'ing  bUitling-paper 
voices,  the  image,  though  immediately  felt  to  be  appo- 
site, baffles  the  utmost  powers  of  analysis.  The  higher 
poets  all  use  abrupt  epithets,  which  are  alike  intimate  and 
remote,  and,  as  Emerson  says,  sweetly  torment  us  with  in- 
vitations to  their  inaccessible  homes. 

In  these  latter  instances  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
an  identical  portion  in  the  similar  objects,  and  that  its  brain- 
tract  is  energetically  operative,  without,  however,  being  suffi- 
ciently isolable  in  its  activity  as  to  stand  out  per  se,  and  form 
the  condition  of  a  distinctly  discnmlnated  '  abstract  idea.' 
We  cannot  even  by  careful  search  see  the  bridge  over  which 
Te  passed  from  the  heart  of  one  representation  to  that  of 
the  next.  In  some  brains,  however,  this  mode  of  transition 
is  extremely  common.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  physiological  discoveries  could  we  assign  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  difi'erence  which  makes  the  thoughts 
of  one  brain  oUng  close  to  impartial  redintegration,  while 
those  of  another  shoot  about  in  all  the  lawless  revelrj 
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similarity.  Why,  in  these  latter  brains,  action  should  tend 
to  focalize  itself  in  small  spots,  while  in  the  others  it  fills 
patiently  its  broad  bed,  it  seems  impossible  to  guess. 
Whatever  the  difference  may  be,  it  is  what  separates  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  prosaic  creature  of  habit  and  rou- 
tine thinking.  In  Chapter  XXII  we  shall  need  to  recur 
again  to  this  point 

▲8800IATI0N  IN  VOLUNTABY  THOUGHT. 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  process  of  suggestion  of 
one  object  by  another  to  be  spontaneous.  The  train  of 
imagery  wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will,  now  trudging  in  sober 
grooves  of  habit,  now  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  darting 
across  the  whole  field  of  time  and  space.  This  is  reyery, 
p]r .musing;  but  great  segments  of  the  flux  of  our  ideas 
consist  of  something  very  different  from  this.  They  are 
guided  by  a  distinct  purpose  or  conscious  interest  As 
the  Germans  say,  we  nachdenken,  or  think  towards  a  certain 
end.  It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  what  modification  is 
made  in  the  trains  of  our  imagery  by  the  having  of  an  end 
in  view.     The  course  of  our  ideas  is  then  called  voluntary. 

Physiologically  considered,  we  must  suppose  that  a 
purpose  means  the  persistent  activity  of  certain  rather 
definite  brain-processes  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
thought  Our  most  usual  cogitations  are  not  pure  reveries, 
absolute  driftings,  but  revolve  about  some  central  interest 
or  topic  to  which  most  of  the  images  are  relevant,  and  to- 
wards which  we  return  promptly  after  occasional  digres- 
sions.  This  interest  is  subserved  by  the  persistently  active 
brain-tracts  we  have  supposed.  In  the  mixed  associations 
which  we  have  hitherto  studied,  the  parts  of  each  object 
which  form  the  pivots  on  which  our  thoughts  successively 
turn  have  their  interest  largely  determined  by  their  con- 
nection with  some  general  interest  which  for  the  time  has 
seized  upon  the  mind.  If  we  call  Z  thd  brain-tract  of  gen- 
eral interest,  then,  if  the  object  ahc  turns  up,  and  b  has 
more  associations  with  Z  than  have  either  a  or  c,  b  will  be- 
come the  object's  interesting,  pivotal  portion,  and  will  call  up 
its  own  associates  exclusively.  For  the  energy  of  6's  brain- 
tract  will  be  augmented  by  Z's  activity,— an  activity  wUch, 
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from  lack  of  previous  conDection  between  Z  and  a  or  c, 
doea  not  influence  a  or  c.  If,  for  instance,  I  think  of  Paria 
whilst  I  am  hungry,  I  shall  not  improbably  find  that  its 
restaurants  have  become  the  pivot  of  my  thought,  etc.,  etc 

But  in  the  tliecretic  as  welt  as  in  the  practical  life  there 
are  interests  of  a  more  acute  sort,  taking  the  form  of  defi- 
nite  images  of  some  achievement,  be  it  action  or  acquisition, 
which  we  desire  to  effect.  The  train  of  ideas  arising  under 
the  influence  of  such  an  interest  constitates  nsually  tba 
thought  of  the  meam  by  which  the  end  shall  be  attained. 
If  the  eud  by  its  simple  presence  does  not  instantaneously 
suggest  the  means,  the  search  for  the  latter  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual proUem.  The  solution  of  problems  is  the  moat 
characteristic  and  peculiar  sort  of  voluntary  thinking. 
"Where  the  end  thought  of  is  some  outward  deed  or  gain, 
the  solution  is  largely  composed  of  the  actual  motor  pro- 
cesses, walking,  speaking,  writing,  etc.,  which  lead  up  to  it. 
Where  the  end  is  in  the  first  instance  only  ideal,  as  in  lay- 
ing out  a  place  of  operations,  the  steps  are  purely  imagt< 
nary.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  discovery  of  the  means 
may  forma  new  sort  of  end,  of  an  entirely  peculiar  nature, 
an  end,  namely,  which  we  intensely  desire  before  we  have 
attained  it,  but  of  the  nature  of  which,  even  whilst  most 
strongly  craving  it,  we  have  no  distinct  imagination  what* 
ever.     Such  an  end  is  a  problem. 

The  same  state  of  things  occurs  whenever  we  seek  to 
recall  something  forgotten,  or  to  state  the  reason  for 
judgment  which  we  have  made  intuitively.  The  desire 
strains  and  presses  in  a  direction  which  it  feels  to  be  right 
but  towards  a  point  which  it  is  unable  to  see.  In  short, 
the  absence  of  an  Hem  is  a  determinant  of  our  representa- 
tions quite  as  positive  as  its  presence  can  ever  be.  The 
gap  becomes  no  mere  void,  but  what  is  called  an  atJiing 
void.  If  we  try  to  explain  in  terms  of  brain-action  how  a 
thought  which  only  potentially  exists  can  yet  be  effective, 
we  seem  driven  to  believe  that  the  brain-tract  thereof  mnst 
actually  be  excited,  but  only  in  a  minimal  and  sub-c 
acious  way.  Try,  for  instance,  to  symbolize  what  goes  oq 
in  a  man  who  is  racking  his  brains  to  remember  a  thought 
which  occurred  to  him  last  week.    The  associates  of  tba 
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thought  are  there^  many  of  them  at  leasts  but  they  refase 
to  awaken  the  thought  itseU.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they 
do  not  irradiate  at  all  into  its  brain-traot,  because  his  mind 
quivers  on  the  very  edge  of  its  recovery.  Its  actual  rhythm 
sounds  in  his  ears ;  the  words  seem  on  the  imminent  point 
of  following,  but  fail.  What  it  is  that  blocks  the  discharge 
and  keeps  the  brain-excitement  here  from  passing  beyond 
the  nascent  into  the  vivid  state  cannot  be  guessed.  But  we 
see  in  the  philosophy  of  desire  and  pleasure,  that  such  nas- 
cent excitements,  spontaneously  tending  to  a  crescendo, 
but  inhibited  or  checked  by  other  causes,  may  become 
potent  mental  stimuli  and  determinants  of  desire.  All 
questioning,  wonder,  emotion  of  curiosity,  must  be  referred 
to  cerebral  causes  of  some  such  form  as  this.  The  great 
difference  between  the  effort  to  recall  things  forgotten  and 
the  search  after  the  means  to  a  given  end,  is  that  the  latter 
have  not,  whilst  the  former  have,  already  formed  a  part  of 
our  experience.  If  we  first  study  the  mode  of  recMing  a 
thing  forgotten^  we  can  take  up  with  better  understanding 
the  voluntary  quest  of  the  unknown. 

The  forgotten  thing  is  felt  by  us  as  a  gap  in  the  midst  of 
certain  other  things.  If  it  is  a  thought,  we  possess  a  dim 
idea  of  where  we  were  and  what  we  were  about  when  it  oc- 
curred to  us.  We  recollect  the  general  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  But  all  these  details  refuse  to  shoot  together  into 
a  solid  whole,  for  the  lack  of  the  vivid  traits  of  this  missing 
thought,  the  relation  whereof  to  each  detail  forms  now  the 
main  interest  of  the  latter.  We  keep  running  over  the  de- 
tails in  our  mind,  dissatisfied,  craving  something  more. 
From  each  detail  there  radiate  lines  of  association  forming 
so  many  tentative  guesses.  Many  of  these  are  immediately 
seen  to  be  irrelevant,  are  therefore  void  of  interest,  and 
lapse  immediately  from  consciousness.  Others  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  oUier  details  present,  and  with  the  missing 
thought  as  well.  When  these  surge  up,  we  have  a  peculiar 
feeling  that  we  are  *  warm,'  as  the  children  say  when  they 
play  hide  and  seek ;  and  such  associates  as  these  we  clutch 
at  and  keep  before  the  attention.  Thus  we  recollect  suc- 
cessively that  when  we  had  the  thought  in  question  we 
were  at  the  dinner-table ;  then  that  our  friend  J.  D.  was 
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there ;  then  that  the  eubject  talked  about  was  so  and  bo  ; 
finallj',  that  the  tboagbt  came  a  propos  of  a  certain  anecdote, 
and  then  that  it  had  something  to  do  nith  a  French  quota- 
tion. Now  all  these  added  associations  arise  indeptmdimtljf 
<j^  the  wiU,  by  the  spontaneous  proceas  we  know  so  well.  All 
thai  the  vfill  does  ia  to  emphasize  and  linger  over  theme  which 
seem  pertinent,  and  ignore  the  rest.  Through  this  hovering  of 
the  attention  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  desired  object,  the 
accumulation  of  associates  becomes  so  great  that  the  com- 
bined tensions  of  their  neural  processes  break  through  the 
bar,  and  the  nerii-ons  wave  pours  into  the  tract  ^7hich  has 
so  long  been  awaiting  its  advent.  And  as  the  expectant 
Bub-conscious  itching  there,  bursts  into  the  fulness  of  Tivid 
feeling,  the  mind  finds  an  inexpressible  relief. 

The  whole  process  can  be  rudely  symbolized  in  a  dia- 
gram. Call  the  forgotten  thing  Z,  the  first  facts  with  which 
we  felt  it  was  related,  a,  b,  and  c,  and  the  details  finally 
operative  in  calling  it  up,  /,  m,  and  n.  Each  circle  will 
then  stand  for  the  brain-process  underlying  the  thought  of 
the  object  denoted  by  the  letter  contained  within  it.  The 
activity  in  Z  will  at  first  be  a  mere  tension  ;  but  as  the  ac- 
tivitieB  in  a,  b,  and  c  little  by  little  irradiate  into  I,  m,  and  n, 


and  as  afl  these  processes  are  somehow  connected  with  Z,  1 
their  combined  irradiations  upon  Z,  represented  by  the  cen- 
tripetal arrows,  succeed  in  helping  the   tension  there  to  1 
overcome  the  resistance,  and  in  rousing  Z  also  to  foil  i 
tivi^. 
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The  tension  present  from  the  first  in  Z,  even  though  it 
keep  below  the  threshold  of  discharge,  is  probably  to  some 
degree  co-operative  with  a,  &,  o  in  determining  that  2,  m,  n 
shall  awake.  Without  Z's  tension  there  might  be  a  slower 
accumulation  of  objects  connected  with  it  But,  as  af oresaid» 
the  objects  come  before  us  through  the  brain*s  own  laws, 
and  the  Ego  of  the  thinker  can  only  remain  on  hand,  as  it 
were,  to  recognize  their  relative  values  and  brood  over  • 
some  of  them,  whilst  others  are  let  drop.  As  when  we  have 
lost  a  material  object  we  cannot  recover  it  by  a  direct  ef- 
fort, but  only  through  moving  about  such  neighborhoods 
wherein  it  is  likely  to  lie,  and  trusting  that  it  will  then 
strike  our  eye  ;  so  here,  by  not  letting  our  attention  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  what  we  seek,  we  trust  that  it  will  end 
by  speaking  to  us  of  its  own  accord.* 

Twm  now  to  the  case  of  finding  the  unknown  means  to 
a  distinctly  conceived  end.  The  end  here  stands  in  the 
place  of  a,  6,  c,  in  the  diagram.  It  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  irradiations  of  suggestion ;  and  here,  as  in  that  case, 
what  the  voluntary  attention  does  is  only  to  dismiss  some 
of  the  suggestions  as  irrelevant,  and  hold  fast  to  others 
which  are  felt  to  be  more  pertinent— let  these  be  symbolized 
by  Z,  m,  n.  These  latter  at  last  accumulate  sufficiently  to 
discharge  all  together  into  Z,  the  excitement  of  which  pro- 
cess is,  in  the  mental  sphere,  equivalent  to  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  The  only  difference  between  this  case  and 
the  last,  is  that  in  this  one  there  need  be  no  original  sub- 
excitement  in  Z,  co-operating  from  the  very  first    When 


*  No  one  has  described  this  process  better  than  Hobbes :  "  Sometimes 
a  man  seeks  what  he  hath  lost ;  and  from  that  place  and  time  wherein 
he  misses  it,  his  mind  runs  back  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time  to 
find  where  and  when  he  had  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  some  certain  and 
limited  time  and  place,  in  which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.  Again, 
from  thence  his  thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times  to  find  what 
action  or  other  occasion  might  make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  Bemem- 
branee,  or  calling  to  mind.  Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate, 
within  the  compass  whereof  he  is  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  oyer 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  sweep  a  room  to  find 
a  jewel,  or  as  a  spaniel  ranged  the  field  till  he  find  a  scent,  or  as  a  man 
should  run  over  the  alphabet  to  start  a  rhyme."    (Leriathan,  165,  p.  10.) 
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we  seek  a  forgotten  name,  we  must  suppose  the  name's 
centre  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  tension  from  the  very  out- 
set, because  of  that  peculiar  feeling  of  recognition  which  we 
get  at  the  moment  of  recall.  The  plenitude  of  the  thought 
seems  here  but  a  maximum  degree  of  something  which  our 
mind  divined  in  advance.  It  instantaneouslj  hlls  a  socket 
completely  moulded  to  its  shape  ;  and  it  seems  moat  natural 
to  ascribe  the  identity  of  quality  iu  our  feeling  of  the  gaping 
Bocket  and  our  feeling  of  what  comes  to  fill  it,  to  the 
sameness  of  a  nerve-tract  excited  in  different  degrees.  In 
the  solving  of  a  problem,  on  the  contrary,  the  recognition 
that  we  have  found  the  means  is  much  less  immediate. 
Here,  what  we  are  aware  of  iu  advance  seems  to  be  ita 
relations  with  the  items  we  already  know.  It  must  bear  a 
causal  relation,  or  it  must  be  an  effect,  or  it  must  contain 
an  attribute  common  to  two  items,  or  it  must  be  a  uniform 
concomitant,  or  what  not.  We  know,  in  short,  a  lot  ahovi 
it,  whilst  as  yet  we  have  no  knowledge  of  acquaintance  with 
it  (see  p.  221),  or  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  language,  "  we  know 
what  we  want  to  find  beforehand,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  its 
second  intention,  and  do  not  know  it,  in  another  sense,  in 
its  first  intention."  *  Oar  intuition  that  one  of  the  ideas 
which  turn  up  is,  at  last,  our  qiKeaiium,  is  due  to  our  recog- 
nition that  its  relations  are  identical  with  those  we  had 
in  mind,  and  this  may  be  a  rather  slow  act  of  judgment 
In  fact,  every  one  knows  that  an  object  may  be  for  8< 
time  present  to  his  mind  before  its  relations  to  other  mat* 
ters  are  perceived.     To  quote  Hodgson  again : 

"The  mode  of  operation  is  oommon  to  volunlftr;  memor)'  and 
reasoa.  .  .  .  But  reasoning  adds  to  memory  the  function  "F  comparing 
or  judging  the  images  which  arise.  .  .  .  Memory  aims  at  Qlling  Lbe  gap 
with  an  image  which  ban  at  some  particular  time  filled  it  before,  re<a> 
Booing  with  one  which  bears  certain  time- and  space-relations  to 
images  before  and  after" — 

or,  to  use  perhaps  clearer  language,  one  which  stands  in 
determinate  logical  relations  to  those  data  round  about  the 
gap  which  filled  onr  mind  at  the  start  This  feeling  of  the 
blank  form  of  relationship  before  we  get  the  material  qnali^ 
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of  the  thing  related  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  read 
Chapter  IX. 

From  the  guessing  of  newspaper  enigmas  to  the  plot- 
ting of  the  policy  of  an  empire  there  is  no  other  procesb 
than  this.  We  trust  to  the  laws  of  cerebral  nature  to  pre- 
sent us  spontaneously  with  the  appropriate  idea : 

**  Oar  only  command  over  it  is  by  the  effort  we  make  to  keep  the 
painful  unfilled  gap  in  oonsciousness.*  .  .  .  Two  ciroumstauces  are 
important  to  notice:  the  first  is,  that  volition  has  no  power  of  calling 
up  images,  but  only  of  rejecting  and  selecting  from  those  offered  by 
spontaneous  redintegration,  t  But  the  rapidity  with  which  this  selec- 
tion is  made,  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  ways  in  which  spontaneous 
redintegration  runs,  gives  the  process  of  reasoning  the  appearance  of 
evoking  images  that  are  foreseen  to  be  conformable  to  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  seeing  them  before  they  are  offered;  there  is  no  summoning 
them  before  they  are  seen.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  every  kind 
of  reasoning  is  nothing,  in  its  simplest  form,  but  attention."! 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  analysis  of  the  different  classes  of  mental  pursuit. 
In  a  scientific  research  we  get  perhaps  as  rich  an  example 
as  can  be  found.  The  inquirer  starts  with  a  fact  of  which 
he  seeks  the  reason,  or  with  an  hypothesis  of  which  he 
seeks  the  proof.  In  either  case  he  keeps  turning  the 
matter  incessantly  in  his  mind  until,  by  the  arousal  of  asso- 
ciate upon  associate,  some  habitual,  some  similar,  one  arises 
which  he  recognizes  to  suit  his  need.  This,  however,  may 
take  years.  No  rules  can  be  given  by  which  the  investi- 
gator may  proceed  straight  to  his  result;  but  both  here 
and  in  the  case  of  reminiscence  the  accumulation  of  helps 
in  the  way  of  associations  may  advance  more  rapidly  by 
the  use  of  certain  routine  methods.  In  striving  to  recall  a 
thought,  for  example,  we  may  of  set  purpose  run  through 
the  successive  classes  of  circumstance  with  which  it  may 

•  Ibid.  p.  394. 

t  All  asBociation  is  called  redintegration  by  Hodgson. 

%  Ibid.  p.  400.  Compare  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  877.  *'  The  out- 
goings of  the  mind  are  necesBarily  random;  the  end  alone  Is  the  thing  thai 
is  clear  to  the  view,  and  with  that  there  is  a  |perception  of  the  fitness  ot 
every  passing  suggestion.  The  volitional  energy  keeps  up  the  attention  on 
the  active  search;  and  the  moment  that  anything  In  point  rises  befor* 
the  mind,  it  springs  upon  that  like  a  wild  beast  upon  its  prey.** 
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possibly  h&ve  been  connected,  tnistiiig  that  when  the  righl 
icember  of  the  class  lias  turned  np  it  will  help  the  thought's 
revival.  Thus  we  may  ruu  through  all  the  places  in  which 
we  may  have  had  it.  We  may  run  through  the  persons 
whom  we  remember  to  have  conversed  with,  or  we  may  call 
up  successively  all  the  hooka  we  have  lately  been  readinf^ 
If  we  are  trying  to  remember  a  person  we  may  run  through 
a  list  of  streets  or  of  professions.  Some  item  out  of  the 
lists  thus  methodically  gone  over  will  very  likely  Vte  asso- 
ciated with  the  fact  we  are  in  need  of,  and  may  suggest  it 
or  help  to  do  so.  And  yet  the  item  might  never  have  arisea 
■without  such  systematic  procedure.  In  scientific  research 
this  accumulation  of  associates  bos  been  methodized  hy 
Mill  under  the  title  of  '  The  Four  Methods  of  Experi- 
mental Inquirj'.'  By  the  '  method  of  agreement,'  by  that 
of  'difference,'  by  those  ot  'residues'  and  'concomitant 
variations '  (which  cannot  here  be  more  nearly  defined),  wa 
make  certain  lists  of  cases ;  and  by  ruminating  these  lists 
in  our  minds  the  cause  wo  seek  will  be  more  Hkely  to 
emerge.  But  the  final  stroke  of  discovery  is  only  prepared, 
Dot  effected,  by  them.  The  brain-tracts  must,  of  their  owa 
accord,  shoot  the  right  way  at  last,  or  we  shall  still  grope 
in  darkness.  That  in  some  brains  the  tracts  do  shoot  tbe 
right  way  much  oftener  than  in  others,  and  that  we  cannot 
tell  why, — these  are  ultimate  facta  to  which  we  must  never 
close  our  eyes.  Even  in  forming  our  lists  of  instances 
according  to  Mill's  methods,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spontaneous  workings  of  Similarity  in  our  brain.  How 
are  a  number  of  facts,  resembling  the  one  whose  cause  we 
seek,  to  be  brought  together  in  a  list  unless  the  one  will 
rapidly  suggest  the  other  through  association  bj  similarity  f 

(irMTT.tPT'py  no  HLKUSN'TABY  LAW. 

Such  is  the  analysis  I  propose,  first  of  the  three  main 
types  of  spontaneous  association,  and  then  of  volaiitary' 
association.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  olij&i  caSed  up 
may  bear  any  logical  relation  vhaJever  to  Ike  mte  which  Muf- 
gated  it.  The  law  requires  only  that  one  condition  slioald 
be  fulfilled.  The  fading  object  must  be  due  to  a  brain- 
process  Bom^  of  whose  elements  awaken  through  habil 
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some  of  the  elements  of  the  brain-process  of  the  ob«  ^ 
ject  which  comes  to  view.  This  awakening  is  the  opera- 
tive machinery,  the  causal  agency,  throughout,  quite  as 
much  so  in  the  kind  of  association  I  have  called  by  the 
name  of  Similarity,  as  in  any  other  sort.  The  similarity 
between  the  objects,  or  between  the  thoughts  (if  similarity 
there  be  between  these  latter),  has  no  causal  agency  in 
carrying  us  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  but  a  result— the 
effect  of  the  usual  causal  agent  when  this  happens  to  work 
in  a  certain  particular  and  assignable  way.  But  ordinary 
writers  talk  as  if  the  similarity  of  the  objects  were  itself  an 
agent,  co-ordinate  with  habit,  and  independent  of  it,  and 
like  it  able  to  push  objects  before  the  mind*  This  is  quite 
unintelligible.  The  similarity  of  two  things  does  not  exist 
till  both  things  are  there — it  is  meaningless  to  talk  of  it  as  • 
an  agefnJt  of  'production  of  anything,  whether  in  the  physical 
or  the  psychical  realms.*  It  is  a  relation  which  the  mind 
perceives  after  the  fact,  just  as  it  may  perceive  the  relations 
of  superiority,  of  distance,  of  causality,  of  container  and 
content,  of  substance  and  accident,  or  of  contrast,  between 
an  object  and  some  second  object  which  the  associative 
machinery  calls  up.f 

There  are,  nevertheless,  able  writers  who  not  only  insist 
on  preserving  association  by  similarity  as  a  distinct  ele- 
mentary law,  but  who  make  it  the  most  elementary  law, 
and  seek  to  derive  contiguous  association  from  it  Their 
reasoning  is  as  follows :  When  the  present  impression  A 

*  Compare  what  is  said  of  the  principle  of  Similarity  by  F.  H.  Bradley, 
Principles  of  Logic,  pp.  204  fl.;  £.  Rabier.  Psychologie,  187  ff.; 
Paulhan,  Critique  Philosophique,  2me  Seric,  i.  458;  Rabier,  Und.  460; 
PlUon.  ibid.  n.  65;  B.  P.  Bowne,  Introduction  to  Psych.  Theory,  92; 
Ward,  Encyclop.  Britt.  art.  Psychology,  p.  60;  Wahle,  Yierteljahrsch.  f. 
wiss.  Philos.  IX.  426-481. 

t  Dr.  McCosh  is  accordingly  only  logical  whe^  he  sinks  similarity  io 
what  he  calls  the  "  Law  of  Correlation,  according  to  which,  when  we  have 
discoyered  a  relation  between  thingt,  the  idea  of  one  tends  to  bring  up  the 
others  **  (Psychology,  the  Cognitive  Powers,  p.  180).  The  relations  men« 
tioncd  by  this  author  are  Identity,  Whole  and  Parts,  Resemblance,  Space, 
Time,  Quantity,  Active  Property,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  If  perceived 
relations  among  objects  are  to  be  treated  as  grounds  for  their  appearance 
before  the  mind,  similarity  has  of  course  no  right  to  an  exclusive,  or  even 
to  a  predominant,  place. 
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awakens  the  idea  h  of  its  past  contiguous  associate  B,  hov 
can  tliiB  occur  except  through  first  reviving  an  image  a  of 
its  own  past  occurrence.  This  is  the  term  directly  con- 
nected with  b ;  so  that  the  process  instead  of  being  simply 
A— i  is  A — a — h.  Now  A  and  a  are  similars ;  therefore  no 
association  by  contiguity  can  occur  except  through  a  preTi- 
ons  association  by  similarity.  The  most  important  suppo- 
sition here  made  is  that  every  impression  on  entering  ihs 
mind  must  needs  awaken  an  image  of  its  past  self,  in  the 
light  of  which  itia'apperceived'  or  understood,  and  through 
the  intermediation  of  which  it  enters  into  relation  with  Iba 
mind's  other  objects.  This  assumption  is  almost  univer- 
sally made ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  any  good  reason  for  it. 
It  first  came  before  us  when  we  were  reviewing  the  facta  o( 
.  aphasia  and  mental  blindness  (see  p.  50  S.).  But  we  then 
Baw  DO  need  of  optical  and  auditory  images  to  interpret  opti' 
cal  and  auditorj-  sensations  by.  On  the  contrary,  we  agreed 
that  auditory  sensations  were  understood  by  ua  only  so  far 
as  they  awakened  noM-auditory  images,  and  optical  sensa- 
tions only  so  far  as  they  awakened  n&n-optical  images.  In 
the  chapters  on  Memory,  on  Reasoning,  and  on  Percep- 
tion the  same  assumptiou  will  meet  us  agais,  and  again 
will  have  to  be  rejected  as  groundless.  The  sensational 
process  A  and  the  ideational  process  a  probably  occupy 
essentially  the  same  tracts.  When  the  outer  stimulus 
comes  and  those  tracts  vibrate  with  the  sensation  A,  they 
discharge  as  directly  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  B  as 
when  there  is  no  outer  stimulus  and  they  only  vibrate  with 
the  idea  a.  To  say  that  the  process  A  can  only  reach  these 
paths  by  the  help  of  the  weaker  process  a  is  like  saying^ 
that  we  need  a  candle  to  aee  the  sun  by.  A  replaces  a, 
does  all  that  a  does  and  more  ;  and  there  is  no  intelUgibli 
meaning,  to  my  mind,  in  saying  tliat  the  weaker  process 
coexists  with  the  stronger.  I  therefore  consider  that  thestt 
writers  are  altogether  wrong.  The  only  plausible  proof 
they  give  of  the  copxiatence  of  a  with  A  is  when  A  gives  q« 
a  aenae  of /amiliarily  but  fails  to  awaken  any  distinct 
thought  of  past  contiguous  associates.  In  a  later  chapter 
I  shall  consider  this  case.  Here  I  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  it  does  not  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  point  at  iasBe 
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and  that  I  still  believe  association  of  coexistent  or  sequent 
impressions  to  be  the  one  elementary  law. 

OoMTBAST  has  also  been  hdd  to  be  an  independent  agent  in 
association.  But  the  reproduction  of  an  object  contrasting 
with  one  already  in  the  mind  is  easily  explained  on  onr 
principles.  Becent  writers,  in  fact,  all  reduce  it  either 
to  similarity  or  contiguity.  Contrast  always  presupposes 
generic  similarity ;  it  is  only  the  extremes  of  a  doss  which 
are  contrasted,  black  and  white,  not  black  and  sour,  or 
white  and  prickly.  A  machinery  which  reproduces  a  simi- 
lar at  all,  may  reproduce  the  opposite  similar,  as  well  as 
any  intermediate  term.  Moreover,  the  greater  number  of 
contrasts  are  habitually  coupled  in  speech,  young  and  old, 
life  and  death,  rich  and  poor,  etc.,  and  are,  as  Dr.  Bain 
says,  in  everybody's  memory.* 

I  trust  that  the  student  will  now  feel  that  the  way  to  aN, 
deeper  understanding  of  the  order  of  our  ideas  lies  in  the 
direction  of  cerebral  physiology.  The  dementary  process 
of  revival  can  be  nothing  but  the  law  of  habit.  Tnily  the 
day  is  distant  when  physiologists  shall  actually  trace  from 
cell-group  to  cell-group  the  irradiations  which  we  have  hypo- 
thetically  invoked.  Probably  it  will  never  arrive.  The 
schematism  we  have  nsed  is,  moreover,  taken  immediately 
from  the  analysis  of  objects  into  their  elementary  parts, 
and  only  extended  by  analogy  to  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is 
only  as  incorporated  in  the  brain  that  such  a  schematism 
can  represent  anything  causaL  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  con- 
clusive reason  for  saying  that  the  order  of  presentation  of 
the  mind's  materials  is  due  to  cerebral  physiology  alone. 

The  law  of  accidental  prepotency  of  certain  processes 
over  others  falls  also  within  the  sphere  of  cerebral  proba- 
bilities. Granting  such  instability  as  the  brain-tissue  re- 
quires, certain  points  must  always  discharge  more  quickly 
and  strongly  than  others ;  and  this  prepotency  would  shift 
its  place  from  moment  to  moment  by  accidental  causes, 


•  Cf.  BaiQ,  Senses  and  Intellect.  564  fl.;  J.  S.  Mill,  Note  89  to  J.  liUl'i 
Analysis ;  Lipps,  Qrundtatsacbcn,  97. 
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giring  us  a  perfect  mechanical  diagram  of  tbe  caprii 
play  of  similar  aasociatiun  in  tlie  most  gifted  mind.  The 
study  of  dreams  confirms  this  \-iew.  The  uaiial  abundance 
of  paths  of  irradiation  seems,  in  the  dormant  brain,  reduced. 
A  few  only  are  pervious,  and  tbe  moat  fantastic  sequences 
ocour  because  the  currents  run — '  like  sparks  in  bumt-np 
paper ' — wherever  the  nutrition  of  the  moment  creates  aa 
opening,  but  nowhere  else. 

The  effects  of  interested  attention  nW  volition  remain. 
These  activities  seem  to  hold  fast  to  certain  elements,  aad 
by  emphasizing  them  and  dwelling  on  them,  to  make  their 
associates  the  only  ones  which  are  evoked.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  an  an ti- mechanical  psychology  must,  if  any- 
where, make  it  stand  in  dealing  with  association.  Every- 
tiling  else  is  pretty  certainly  due  to  cerebral  laws.  My. 
own  opinion  on  the  question  of  active  attention  and  spirit- 
ual spontaneity  is  expressed  elsewhere.  But  even  though 
tiiere  be  a  mental  spontaneity,  it  can  certainly  not  create 
ideas  or  summon  them  ex  abrupto.  Its  power  is  limited  to 
ejecting  amongst  those  which  the  associative  maohinerf 
has  already  introduced  or  tends  to  introduce.  If  it  can 
emphasize,  reinforce,  or  protract  for  a  second  either  one  of 
these,  it  can  do  all  that  the  most  eager  advocate  of  free  will 
oeed  demand  ;  for  it  then  decides  the  direction  of  the  next 
associations  by  making  them  hinge  upon  the  emphasized 
term  ;  and  determining  in  tliis  wise  the  course  of  the  man's 
thinking,  it  also  determines  his  auts. 

THE  HIBTOHT  OP  OPINION  OONCBBNraG  AeSGCIATIOlI 
may  be  briefly  glanced  at  ere  we  end  the  clinpter.*  Aris- 
totle seems  to  have  caught  both  the  factn  and  the  principle 
of  explanation ;  but  he  did  not  expand  bin  views,  and  it  was 
not  till  tbe  time  of  Hobbes  tlint  the  matter  was  agaiu  touched 
on  in  a  definite  way.  Hobbes  first  formulated  tbe  proUea 
of  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  He  writes  in  LeviathU!* 
chapter  Iii,  as  follows : 

•  gee,  tor  farlher  detnlls.  HamlUon's  Ucid,  Apptudlcts  D**  ud  O*^; 
Md  L.  Fcrri,  Lk  Pg)rchologie  de  lAssoclntloD  (Paris,  1S83).  Aim  Kobnb' 
KID,  ut.  AMOciatloD  Id  Eocy ctop.  BrltiuiDica.  ■ 
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"By  consequence,  or  train  of  thoughte,  I  understand  that  succession 
of  one  thought  to  another  which  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  dis- 
eourse  in  words,  merUal  discourse.  When  a  man  thinketh  on  anything 
whatsoever,  his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds  indiffer- 
ently. But  as  we  have  no  imagination,  whereof  we  have  not  formerly 
had  sense,  in  whole  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one 
imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our 
senses.  The  reason  whereof  is  this.  All  fancies  are  motions  within  us, 
relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense :  and  those  motions  that  immediately 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense  continue  also  togethei:  after  sense : 
insomuch  as  the  former  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  predomi- 
nant, the  latter  followeth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such 
manner,  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part 
of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.  But  because  in  sense,  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  perceived,  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it 
comes  to  pass  in  time  that,  in  the  imagining  of  anything,  there  is  no 
certainty  what  we  shall  imagine  next;  only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be 
something  that  succeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 
This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  discourse,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is 
unguidedj  toithout  design^  and  inconstant ;  wherein  there  is  no  pas- 
sionate thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to  itself,  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion.  .  .  .  The  second 
is  more  constant;  as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  For 
the  impression  made  by  such  things  as  we  desire,  or  fear,  is  strong  and 
permanent,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick  return :  so  strong  is  it, 
sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and  break  our  sleep.  From  desire  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  the  like  of  that  which  we 
aim  at;  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that 
mean ;  and  so  continually,  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  within  our 
own  power.  And  because  the  end,  by  the  greatness  of  the  impression, 
comes  often  to  mind,  in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are 
quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way  :  which  observed  by  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men;  made  him  give  men  this  precept,  which  is  now  worn 
out,  Respice  flnem  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  your  actions,  look  often  upon 
what  you  would  have,  as  the  thing  that  directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the 
way  to  attain  it. 

*'  The  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds ;  one,  when  of 
an  effect  imagined  we  seek  the  causes,  or  means  that  produce  it :  and 
this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  any- 
thing whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects  that  can  by  it  be  pro- 
duced ;  that  is  to  say,  we  imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  we 
have  it.  Of  which  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in  num 
only  ;  for  this  is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living 
creature  that  has  no  other  passion  but  sensual,  such  as  are  hunger, 
thirst,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the  mind,  when  it  is 
governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but  seeking^  or  the  faculty  of  invention. 
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nbich  the  Latins  called  nagacitaa,  and  sollertia  ;  a  hunting  oat  of 
causes,  of  some  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of  the  eSeots,  of  some 
or  past  cause." 

The  most  important  pasaage  after  this  of  Hobbes 
Hume'B : 

"As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  hy  the  ima^nation,  ai 
may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases,  notbiog  would  be  mottt 
>  unaccountable  tbau  the  operations  of  that  faculty,  were  it  not  guided 
by  some  nniversal  principles,  which  render  it,  in  some  measure,  uDJfom 
witb  itself  in  all  times  and  places.     Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  un- 
oonnecled.  chance  alone  would  join  them  ;  and  'tis  impossible  the 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they  oommoalf 
do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  them,  some  associating  qualitj, 
by  which  one  idea  naturally  introduces  another.     Tbta  uniting  priod- 
ple  among  ideas  is  not  to  he  considered  as  an  Inseparable  conneclii 
for  that  has  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination.     Nor  yet 
we  to  conclude  that  witliout  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two  ideas  ;  tot 
nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty  :  but  we  are  only  to  regard  it 
a  gentle  force,  which  commonly  prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  amonc 
other  things,  language:)  so  nearly  correspond  to  each  other ;  nature  la 
a  manner  pointing  to  every  one  those  simple  ideas  which  are 
proper  to  be  nnited  in  a  complex  one.     The  qualities  from  which  this 
association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  ood- 
Teyed  from  one  idea  to  another,  are  three,  viz.,  Resemblance,  Ook- 
TiaciTY  in  time  or  place,  and  Caube  and  EFFECT. 

"  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove  that  these  qualities 
produce  an  association  among  ideas,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  one 
idea  naturally  introduce  another.  'Tis  plain  that  in  the  course  of  oar 
thinking,  and  in  the  constant  revolution  of  our  ideas,  our  imaginatioo 
runs  easily  from  one  idea  to  any  other  (bat  retfmbles  it,  and  rhat  thla 
quality  alone  is  to  the  fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  association. 
likewise  evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects,  are 
necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  taVe  them  as  they  lie  ton* 
MjruotM  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must  by  long  custom  acqain 
the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run  along  the  parts  of  space  and 
time  in  conceiving  its  objects.  As  to  the  connection  that  is  made  hf 
the  relation  of  caiue  and  effect,  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  l« 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  npoa 
it,  Tis  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  relation  which  prodnoc*. 
a  stronger  connection  in  the  fancy,  and  makes  one  Idea  more  readilf 
recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  betwixt  their  ob- 
Jecta.  .  .  .  These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion 
among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the  place  of 
that  inseparable  connection  by  which  tbey  are  united  iu  our  memorr. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  Atthaction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be 
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to  have  as  extraoidinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show  itself  in 
as  many  and  as  various  f onus.  Its  effects  are  everywhere  conspicuous ; 
but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved 
into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to 
explain/*  * 

Hume  did  not,  however,  any  more  than  Hobbes,  follow 
out  the  effects  of  which  he  speaks,  and  the  task  of  populariz- 
ing the  notion  of  association  and  making  an  effective  school 
based  on  association  of  ideas  alone  was  reserved  for  Hait- 
leyt  and  James  Mill4  These  authors  traced  minutely  the 
presence  of  association  in  all  the  cardinal  notions  and  op- 
erations of  the  mind.  The  several '  faculties '  of  the  Mind 
were  dispossessed ;  the  one  principle  of  association  between 
ideas  did  all  their  work.    As  Priestley  says : 

**  Nothing  is  requisite  to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  but  a 
sentient  principle  with  this  single  law.  .  .  .  Not  only  all  our  Intel* 
lectual  pleasures  and  pains  but  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagina* 
tion,  volition,  reasoning  and  every  other  mental  affection  and  operationi 
are  but  different  modes  or  cases  of  the  association  of  ideas."  g 

An  eminent  French  psychologist,  M.  Bibot,  repeats 
Hume's  comparison  of  the  law  of  association  with  that  of 
gravitation,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

'*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  discovery  was  made  so  late.  Nothing  Is 
simpler,  apparently,  than  to  notice  that  this  law  of  association  is  the 
truly  fundamental  irreducible  phenomenon  of  our  mental  life ;  that  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  acts ;  that  it  permits  of  no  exception ;  that 
neither  dream,  revery,  mystic  ecstasy,  nor  the  most  abstract  reasoning 
can  exist  without  it ;  that  its  suppression  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
thought  itself.  Nevertheless  no  ancient  author  understood  it,  for  one 
cannot  seriously  maintain  that  a  few  scattered  lines  in  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics  constitute  a  theory  and  clear  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Hartley  that  we  mast  attribute  the  origin  of  these 
studies  on  the  connection  of  our  ideas.  The  discovery  of  the  ultimate 
law  of  our  psychologic  acts  has  this,  then,  in  common  with  many  other 
discoveries :  it  came  late  and  seems  so  simple  that  it  may  justly  astonish 
us. 

**  Perhaps  it  is  not  superfluous  to  ask  in  what  this  manner  of  ex- 
idanation  is  superior  to  the  current  theory  of  Faculties.  |    The  most 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  part  i.  g  rv. 

t  Observations  on  Man  (London,  1749). 

X  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  (1829). 

8  Hartley's  Theory,  2d  ed.  (1790)  p.  xxvn. 

I  [Current,  that  is,  in  France.— W.  J.] 
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extended  usage  consists,  as  we  know,  in  dividing  intellectual  pheDom- 
ena  into  classes,  in  separating  those  which  dtffer,  in  grouping  togetfai 
tliose  of  the  same  nature  and  in  giving  to  these  a  common  name  and  fa 
attributing  them  to  the  same  caube  ;  it  is  thus  that  we  h&vo  come  to  di»> 
tinguish  those  diverse  aspects  of  intelligence  which  are  called  judgment, 
reasoning,  abstraction,  perception,  etc.  Thia  method  is  precisely  tlw 
one  followed  in  Physics,  where  the  words  caloric,  electricit}',  gravity, 
designate  the  unknown  causes  of  certain  gronpa  of  phenomena.  If  ons 
thus  never  forgets  that  the  diverse  faculties  are  only  the  unknown 
causes  of  known  phenomena,  that  they  are  simply  a  convenient  meant 
of  classifying  the  facts  and  speaking  of  them,  if  one  does  not  fall  into 
ibe  common  fault  of  making  out  of  them  substantial  entities,  creations 
which  now  agree,  now  disagree,  so  forming  in  the  intelligence  a  liltle 
republic ;  then,  we  can  see  nothing  reprehensible  in  this  distribution 
into  faculties,  conformable  as  it  is  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  method  and 
of  a  good  natural  classification.  In  what  then  is  Mr.  Bain's  procedura 
superior  to  the  method  of  the  faculties  t  It  is  that  the  latter  is  simply 
a  dauiflcation  while  his  is  an  eteplaimtion.  Between  the  psychology 
which  traces  intellectual  facts  back  to  certain  Faculties,  and  that  which 
reduces  them  to  the  single  law  of  association,  there  is,  according  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  the  same  difference  that  we  find  in  Phy: 
tbose  who  attribute  its  phenomena  to  five  or  six  causes,  and  those  who 
derive  gravity  caloric,  light,  etc.,  from  motion.  The  system  of  tlis 
focultles  explains  Dothingbecause  each  one  of  them  is  oaly  a  flaiu*  vocia 
which  is  of  value  merely  through  the  phenomena  which  it  oontains,  and 
■igniftes  nothing  more  than  these  phenomena.  The  new  theory,  on  tha 
contrary,  shows  that  the  different  processes  of  intelligence  are  only 
diverse  cases  of  a  single  law  ;  that  imagination,  deduction,  induction, 
perception,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  determinate  ways  in  which  ideas  may 

I  combine  with  each  other  ;  and  that  the  differences  of  faculties  are  only 
differences  of  Bssoclatlon.  It  attaint  all  fnlellectuat  tacts,  certainly 
not  after  the  manner  of  Metaphysics  which  demands  the  uliimate  and 
absolute  rcsnoo  of  things  :  but  after  the  manner  of  Physics  which  seek! 
only  their  secondary  and  Immediate 
a 
k: 


The  inexperienced  reader  may  be  glad  of  a  brief  indict* 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  ditTcrent  mental  oper> 
ations  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  images  of  sensation 
associated  together. 

Memory  is  the  association  of  a  present  image  with  others 
known  to  belong  to  the  post.  Expectation  the  same,  witli< 
future  substituted  for  past.  Fancy,  the  association  ot 
images  without  temporal  order, 

Beliel  in  anytliing  not  present  to  sense  Is  the  very  livetyf 


•  La  Piycholo^e  Anglolse,  p.  Mi. 
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strong,  and  steadfast  association  of  the  image  of  that  thing 
with  some  present  sensation,  so  that  as  long  as  the  sensation 
persists  the  image  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  mind* 

Judgm&nJt  is  'transferring  the  idea  of  trvih  by  associ- 
ation from  one  proposition  to  another  that  resembles  it.'* 

Reasoning  is  the  perception  that  *'  whatever  has  any  mark 
has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of  "  ;  in  the  concrete  case  the 
mark  or  middle  term  being  always  associated  with  each  of 
the  other  terms  and  so  serving  as  a  link  by  which  they  are 
themselves  indirectly  associated  together.  This  same  kind 
of  transfer  of  a  sensible  experience  associated  with  another 
to  a  third  also  associated  with  that  other,  serves  to  explain 
emotional  facts.  When  we  are  pleased  or  hurt  we  express 
it^  and  the  expression  associates  itself  with  the  feeling. 
Hearing  the  same  expression  from  another  revives  the  as* 
sociated  feeling,  and  we  sympathize  ie.  grieve  or  are  glad 
with  him. 

The  other  social  affections.  Benevolence,  Conscientiouness, 
Ambition,  etc.,  arise  in  like  manner  by  the  transfer  of  the 
bodily  pleasure  experienced  as  a  reward  for  social  service, 
and  hence  associated  with  it,  to  the  act  of  service  itself,  the 
link  of  reward  being  dropped  out  Just  so  Avarice  when 
the  miser  transfers  the  bodily  pleasures  associated  with 
the  spending  of  money  to  the  money  itself,  dropping  the 
link  of  spending. 

Fear  is  a  transfer  of  the  bodily  hurt  associated  by  ex* 
perience  with  the  thing  feared,  to  the  thought  of  the  thing, 
with  the  precise  features  of  the  hurt  left  out  Thus  we  fear 
a  dog  without  distinctly  imagining  his  bite. 

Love  is  the  association  of  the  agreeableness  of  certain 
sensible  experiences  with  the  idea  of  the  object  capable  of 
affording  them.  The  experiences  themselves  may  cease  to 
be  distinctly  imagined  after  the  notion  of  their  pleasure  has 
been  transferred  to  the  object,  constituting  our  love  there- 
for. 

Volition  is  the  association  of  ideas  of  muscular  motion 
with  the  ideas  of  those  pleasures  which  the  motion  pro- 
duces.   The  motion  at  first  occurs  automatically  and  results 

*  Priestley,  cp,  eU,  p. 
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in  a  pleasure  unforeseen.  The  latter  becomes  bo  associated 
with  the  motion  that  whenever  we  think  of  it  the  idea  of  the 
motioQ  arises;  and  the  idea  of  the  motion  when  vivid  cansea 
the  motion  to  occur.     This  is  an  act  of  will. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  philosopher  of  this  school 
to  explain  from  experience  such  a  notion  as  that  of  infinitude. 

"  He  sees  in  it  an  ordinary  manifostatioD  of  one  of  the  laws  of  th» 
association  of  ideas, — tlie  law  thut  tlie  idea  of  a  thing  irresiatiblj  BOg> 
geets  the  idea  of  any  other  thing  which  has  been  often  experienced  ia 
close  conjunction  with  tt,  and  not  otherwise.  As  we  have  never  had 
experience  of  any  point  of  epaee  without  other  points  beyond  it,  nor  at 
any  point  of  time  without  others  following  it,  the  law  of  indissolubla 
association  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  point  of  space  or 
time,  however  distant,  without  having  the  idea  irresistibly  realited,  in 
imagination,  of  other  points  HtiU  more  remote.  And  thus  the  supposed 
original  and  inherent  property  of  these  two  ideas  is  completely  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  nssocintion ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  us 
that  if  Space  or  Time  were  really  susceptible  of  termination,  we  should 
be  just  aa  unable  as  we  now  are  to  conceive  the  idea."* 

These  examples  of  the  Associationist  Psychology  are  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  very  crudely  expressed,  hut  they 
8u£Sce  for  our  temporary  need.  Hartley  and  James  Mill  + 
improved  upon  Hume  so  far  as  to  employ  but  a  single  prin- 
ciple of  association,  that  of  contiguity  or  habit  Hartley 
ignores  resemblance,  James  Mill  expressly  repudiates  it  in 
a  passage  which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  curiosities  of  liter- 
ature : 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  accnetomed  to  see  like  things 
together.  When  we  see  a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trws  than  on*  ; 
asheep,  more  sheep  than  one  :  a  man,  more  men  than  one.  From  this 
observation,  I  think,  we  may  refer  resemblance  tn  the  law  of  frequency 
[i.e.,  contiguity],  of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a  particular  case." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  still  more  recently  tried  to  con- 
struct a  Psychology  which  ignores  Association  by  Simi- 
larity.t  and  in  a  chapter,  which  also  is  a  curiosity,  he  tries 

•Review  of  Bsin's  Psychology,  by  J.  B.  Mill,  In  Ediob.  Re  view,  Oct  I, 
IBOe,  p.  263. 

f  Annlysia  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  J.  8.  Mill's  edition. 
TOl.  I.  p.  111. 

\  Oq  the  Associabiliiy  of  RclHtlous  between  Feelings,  In  Prindples  of 
Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  259.  It  in  impnasiblo  to  rtgnnl  (be  "  eolierlngof  ek^ 
/eeUug  with  previously-experienced  feelings  of  the  same  claaa,  order, 
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to  explain  the  association  of  two  ideas  bj  a  conscious  refer- 
ence of  the  first  to  the  point  of  time  when  its  sensation  was 
experienced,  which  point  of  time  is  no  sooner  thought  of 
than  its  content,  namely,  the  second  idea,  arises.  Messrs. 
Bain  and  Mill,  however,  and  the  immense  majority  of  con- 
temporary psychologists  retain  both  Besemblance  and  Con- 
tiguity as  irreducible  principles  of  Association. 

Professor  Bain's  exposition  of  association  is  by  common 
consent  looked  upon  as  the  best  expression  of  the  English 
school.  Perception  of  agreement  and  difference,  retentive- 
ness,  and  the  two  sorts  of  association,  contiguity  and  similar- 
ity, are  by  him  regarded  as  constituting  all  that  is  meant  by 
intellect  proper.  His  pages  are  painstaking  and  instructive 
from  a  descriptive  point  of  view;  though,  after  my  own  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  subject  causally,  I  can  hardly 
award  to  them  any  profound  explanatory  value.  Associa- 
tion by  Similarity,  too  much  neglected  by  the  British  school 
before  Bain,  receives  from  him  the  most  generous  exempli- 
fication. As  an  instructive  passage,  the  following,  out  of 
many  equally  good,  may  be  chosen  to  quote : 

''  We  may  have  similarity  in  form  with  diversity  of  use,  and  similar- 
ity of  use  with  diversity  of  form.  A  rope  suggests  other  ropes  and 
cords,  if  we  look  to  the  appearance;  but  looking  to  the  use,  it  may  sug- 
gest an  iron  cable,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  band,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appearance,  the  suggestion  turns 
on  what  answers  a  common  end.  If  we  are  very  much  attracted  by 
sensible  appearances,  there  will  be  the  more  difficulty  in  recalling 
things  that  agree  only  in  the  use;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  the  one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the 
peculiarities  not  essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  revive  past  objects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one  pres- 
ent, although  diverse  in  all  other  circumstances.  We  become  oblivious 
to  the  difference  between  a  horse,  a  steam-engine,  and  a  waterfall, 
when  our  minds  are  engrossed  with  the  one  circumstance  of  moving 
power.  The  diversity  in  these  had  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  the  effect 
of  keeping  back  their  first  identidcation;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identification  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  A  strong  concen- 
tration of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mechanical  force,  and  a 

degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  things  themselves, 

— ^ —  I 

genus,  species,  and,  so  far  as  may  be.  the  same  variety/'  which  Spencer  calls 
(p.  257)  '  the  sole  process  of  association  of  feelings.'  as  any  equivalent  for 
What  is  commonly  known  as  Association  by  similarity. 
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most  conspire  with  the  intellectual  energy  of  resuscitation  bj  similani, 
in  order  to  summon  together  in  the  view  three  structures  so  different. 
We  can  see,  by  an  iustance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  existing 
machinery  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  mochaaicat  inventor.  When  it 
first  occurred  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  moving  water  bad  a  property  ' 
identical  with  human  or  brute  force,  namely,  ibe  property  ot  settiog 
other  masfles  in  motion,  overcoming  ineriia  and  resistance,— when  th*{ 
sight  of  the  stream  suggested  through  this  point  of  Ukeuess  the  power 
of  the  animal,— a  new  addition  was  made  lu  the  class  of  prime  movers, 
and  when  circumstances  permitted,  this  power  could  become  a  subeti- 
tut«  for  the  others.  It  may  seem  to  the  modem  understanding,  famil- 
iar with  water-wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  the  similarity  here  was  an 
extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  put  oui'selvea  back  into  an  early 
■tale  of  mind,  when  running  water  affected  the  mind  by  its  brilliancy, 
Its  roar,  and  irregular  devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  iden* 
tify  this  with  animal  muscular  energy  was  by  no  means  an  obrioua 
effect.  Doubtleaa  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  constitution 
to  the  superficial  mpects  of  things,  and  having  withal  a  great  stretch  of 
identifying  intellect,  such  a  comparison  would  thoa  be  poesible.  Wa 
may  pursue  the  same  example  one  stage  further,  and  come  to  the  dia- 
eovery  of  steam  power,  or  the  identification  of  expanding  vapor  with 
the  previously  known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  the  common  eye, 
for  ages,  vapor  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky;  or  as  a  hissing 
noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  with  the  formation  of  a  foggy  curling 
cloud  at  a  few  inches'  distance.  The  forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  kcllld 
may  also  have  been  occasionally  observed.  But  how  long  was  it  er« 
any  one  was  struck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a  blaat 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  nninml  moacle?  The  dia- 
oordance  was  too  great  to  be  broken  through  by  snch  a  faint  and  limilod 
amount  of  likeness.  In  one  mind,  however,  the  identification  did  laka 
place,  and  was  followed  out  into  its  consequences.  The  likeness  had 
occurred  to  other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  resatts. 
Such  minds  must  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished  abora 
the  millions  of  mankind;  and  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  gixe  the  ex- 
planation of  their  superiority.  The  intellectual  character  of  Watt  con- 
tained all  the  elements  preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  in 
■nchacaae;— a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  education, 
to  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies;  ample  previous  knowledge  or 
familiarity;  and  indifference  to  the  superficial  and  sensational  effect* 
of  things.  It  is  not  only  possible,  however,  but  exceedingty  probable, 
that  many  men  posB<%sed  all  these  accompliahmenta;  they  are  of  a  kind 
not  transcending  common  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  attach 
to  a  mechanical  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  dia- 
covery  was  not  sooner  made  supposes  that  something  farther,  and  not 
of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary;  and  this  additional  endowment 
appears  to  be  the  idfiilifying  power  of  Similarity  in  t'cnural;  the  teLn> 
dc'icy  to  detect  likeuees  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  dieguiae.    Tlu* 
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Biipposition  acoomitB  for  the  fact,  and  is  consiatent  with  the  known  in* 
tellectnal  character  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine."  * 

Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  association  is  b j  all  odds  the 
best  jet  propounded  in  EnglisLf  All  these  writers  hold 
more  or  less  explicitly  to  the  notion  of  atomistic  '  ideas ' 
which  recur.  In  Germany,  the  same  mythological  suppo« 
sition  has  been  more  radically  grasped,  and  carried  out  to 
a  still  more  logical,  if  more  repulsive,  extreme,  by  Her- 
bart  X  and  his  followers,  who  until  recently  may  be  said  to 
have  reigned  almost  supreme  in  their  native  country.§ 
For  Herbart  each  idea  is  a  permanently  existing  entity,  the 
entrance  whereof  into  consciousness  is  but  an  accidental 
determination  of  its  being.  So  far  as  it  succeeds  in  occu- 
pying the  theatre  of  consciousness,  it  crowds  out  another 
idea  previously  there.  This  act  of  inhibition  gives  it,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  hold  on  the  other  representation  which  on 
all  later  occasions  facilitates  its  following  the  other  into  the 
mind*  The  ingenuity  with  which  most  special  cases  of  as- 
sociation are  formulated  in  this  mechanical  language  of 
struggle  and  inhibition,  is  great,  and  surpasses  in  analytic 
thoroughness  anything  that  has  been  done  by  the  British 
school.  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  merit,  in  a  case  where 
the  elements  dealt  with  are  artificial ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  to  my  mind  there  is  something  almost  hideous  in  the 
glib  Herbartian  jargon  about  VorsUHungamaasen  and  their 
Hemmungen  and  Hemmungaaummen^  and  ainhen  and  erhd)en 
and  schtoeben^  and  Verschmdzungen  and  Complexionen.  Herr 
Lipps,  the  most  recent  systematic  German  Psychologist, 
has,  I  regret  to  say,  carried  out  the  theory  of  ideas  in  a 
way  which  the  great  originality,  learning,  and  acuteness  he 


*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  49t-3. 

f  See  his  Time  and  Space,  chapter  v,  and  hia  Theory  of  Practice,  §§  68 
to  57. 

t  Psychologie  als  Wissenscbaft  (1824),  2. 

§  Prof.  Ribot,  in  chapter  i  of  his  '  Contemporary  German  Psychol- 
ogy/ has  given  a  good  account  of  Herbart  and  his  school,  and  of  Beneke, 
his  rival  and  partial  analogue.  See  also  two  articles  on  the  Herbartian 
Psychology,  by  G.  F.  Stout,  in  Mind  for  1888.  J.  D.  Morrell's  Outlines  of 
Mental  Philosophy  (2d  ed.,  London.  1862)  largely  follows  Herbart  and 
Beneke.    I  know  of  no  other  English  book  which  does  so. 
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sbowB  make  only  the  more  regrettable.*  SncK  elaborately 
artificial  coustructioiiB  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a  burden 
and  a  liindrance,  not  a  help,  to  our  8cieDce.t 

In  French,  M.  Babier  in  his  chapter  on  ABsociation,^ 
handles  the  subject  more  rigorously  and  acutely  than  any 
one.  His  treatment  of  it,  though  short,  seems  to  me  for 
general  soundness  to  rank  second  only  to  Hodgson's, 

In  the  last  chapter  we  already  invoked  association  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  use  in  improving  discrimuiation. 
In  later  chapters  we  shall  see  abundant  proof  of  the  im- 
mense part  which  it  plays  in  other  processes,  and  shall 
then  readily  admit  that  few  principles  of  analysis,  in  any 
science,  have  proved  more  fertile  than  this  one,  however 
vaguely  formulated  it  often  may  have  been.  Our  own  attempt 
to  formulate  it  more  definitely,  and  to  escape  the  usual  con- 
fusion between  causal  agencies  and  rolations  merely  known, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  immense  services  of  those  by 
whom  the  confusion  was  unfelt.  From  this  practical  point 
of  view  it  would  be  a  true  ignoraiio  elenchi  to  flatter  one's 
self  that  one  has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  psychology  of 
association,  when  one  has  exploded  the  theory  of  atomistic 
ideas,  or  shown  that  contiguity  and  similarity  between 
ideas  can  only  be  there  after  association  is  doue.§  The 
whole  body  of  the  associationist  psychology  remains  stand- 
ing after  you  have  translated  'ideas'  into  'objects,'  on  the 
one  hand,  and  '  brain-processes '  on  the  other ;  and  the 
analysis  of  faculties  and  operations  is  as  conclusire  in  these 
terms  as  in  those  traditionally  used. 

•  Bee  ilia  Gnindtatsnclion  des  BcwuBBiseioB  (1688),  chap.  vi<f  jnwm, 
«pecin11y  pp.  lOfl  IT..  864. 

t  The  mosl  burdeosonia  and  iiUerly  gratuitous  of  thero  «re  perlwp* 
StdnUuil'B,  in  bis  EiulettUDg  In  die  Psyrhologie.  2lc  Aufl.  (1881).  Cf.  kbo 
G.  OlogBU^  Blelolhal'g  Paychologische  Fonnelo  (1886). 

i  Lemons  dc  Philoaophie,  I,    Psychologic,  chap,  xvi  (1684). 

§  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  Fwems  lo  me  lo  have  been  guilly  of  BometblDg  very 
Uhe  Ibia  isn^atio  tUnehi  in  the.  of  course,  bhIiIIp  and  willy  bul  dpcidedly 
loog-wloded  critique  of  the  association  of  ideaa,  coDtalned  lo  book  n, 
put  n.  cbap.  i.  of  fal^  Principles  of  Logic. 


CHAPTER  XV  * 
THE  PERCEPTION  OP  TIMl!. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  I  shall  deal  with  what  is  some- 
times called  internal  perception,  or  the  perception  of  Hme, 
and  of  events  as  occupying  a  date  therein,  especially  when 
the  date  is  a  past  one,  in  which  case  the  perception  in 
question  goes  by  the  name  of  memory.  To  remember  a 
thing  as  past,  it  is  necessary  that  the  notion  of  *  past '  should 
be  one  of  our  '  ideas.'  We  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  Mem- 
ory that  many  things  come  to  be  thought  by  us  as  past^ 
not  because  of  any  intrinsic  quality  of  their  own,  but  rather 
because  they  are  associated  with  other  things  which  for  ub 
signify  pastness.  But  how  do  these  things  get  tJieir  past- 
ness  ?  What  is  the  original  of  our  experience  of  pastaess, 
from  whence  we  get  the  meaning  of  the  term  ?  It  is  this 
question  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  consider  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter.  We  shall  see  that  we  have  a  constant  feeling 
sui  generis  of  pastness,  to  which  every  one  of  our  experi- 
ences in  turn  falls  a  prey.  To  think  a  thing  as  past  is  to 
think  it  amongst  the  objects  or  in  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
jects which  at  the  present  moment  appear  affected  by  this 
quality.  This  is  the  original  of  our  notion  of  past  time, 
upon  which  memory  and  history  build  their  systems.  And 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  this  immediate  sense 
of  time  alone. 

If  the  constitution  of  consciousness  were  that  of  a  string 
of  bead-like  sensations  and  images,  all  separate, 

*'  we  never  could  have  any  knowledge  except  that  of  the  present  instant. 
The  moment  each  of  our  sensations  ceased  it  would  be  gone  for  ever; 
and  we  should  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  ...  We  should  be  wholly 

*Thl8  chapter  is  reprinted  almost  verbatim  from  the  Journal  of  Specu* 
lative  Philosophy,  tbl.  zz.  p.  874 
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incapable  of  aoqniring  Bxperience.  -  .  .  Even  if  our  idcns  were  asaoel* 
ated  in  trains,  but  onl;  as  they  are  in  imagioation,  we  sboold  still  b* 
wittiout  tlie  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Odo  idea,  upoD  this 
Bupposition,  nould  follow  anotlier.  But  that  would  be  all.  Eaeh  of 
our  BuccCBSive  states  of  consaiousneBs,  the  moment  it  ceased,  would  bs 
gone  forever.  Eaoli  of  those  momenlary  stat«s  would  be  oar  whols 
being."  * 

We  might,  neverthelessj  under  these  circnmstances,  ad 
iti  a  rational  way,  provided  the  mechanism  which  prodaoed 
oar  trains  of  images  produced  them  in  a  rational  order. 
Wa  should  make  appropriate  speeches,  though  unaware  of 
any  word  except  the  one  just  on  our  lips ;  we  shonld  decide 
upon  the  right  policy  without  ever  a  glimpse  of  the  total 
grounds  of  our  choice.  Our  consciousness  would  be  like  % 
glow-worm  spark,  illuminating  the  point  it  immediately 
covered,  but  leaving  all  beyond  in  total  darkness.  Whether 
ft  very  highly  developed  practical  life  be  possible  under 
Buch  conditions  as  these  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, conceivable. 

I  make  the  fanciful  hypothesis  merely  to  set  off  oof 
real  nature  by  the  coutrast.  Our  feelings  are  not  thus  con- 
tracted, and  our  consciousness  never  shrinks  to  the  dimen- 
nons  of  a  glow-worm  spark.  The  hundedge  of  some  other 
part  (/  the  stream,  past  or  fviure,  near  or  remote,  is  cdtcayt 
mixed  in  tdth  our  kfwidedge  of  the  present  thing. 

A  simple  sensation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  an  abstrao* 
tion,  and  all  our  concrete  states  of  mind  are  representatioss 
of  objects  with  some  amount  of  complexity.  Part  of  the  com- 
plexity is  the  echo  of  the  objects  just  past,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  perhaps,  the  foretaste  of  those  just  to  arrive.  Ob- 
jects fade  out  of  conscioitsnesa  slowly.  If  the  present 
thought  is  of  A  B  C  D  E  F  G ,  the  next  one  will  he 
BCDEFGH.anrl  the  one  after  that  of  CDEFGHI— 
the  Ucgerings  of  the  past  dropping  successively  away,  ant} 
the  incomings  of  the  future  making  up  the  loss.  TheM' 
lingerings  of  old  objects,  these  iiicomin];^  of  new,  ore  thtf 
germs  of  memory  and  expectation,  the  retrospective  and  tli«' 
prospective  sense  of  time.     They  give  that  continnify  t4 


•  James  Hill,  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  819  (J.  8.  Mlll'i  Editiov). 
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eonBoioTisness  without  which  it  could    not  be  called  a 
Btream.* 

*  "  What  I  find,  when  I  look  at  consciousness  at  all.  is,  that  what  I  can- 
not divest  myself  of,  or  not  have  in  consciousness,  if  I  have  consciousness 
at  all,  is  a  sequence  of  different  feelings.  .  .  .  The  simultaneous  percep- 
tion of  both  sub-feelings,  whether  as  parts  of  a  coexistence  or  of  a  sequence, 
is  the  total  feeling — ^the  minimum  of  consciousness — and  this  minimum  has 
duration.  .  .  .  Time-duration,  however,  is  inseparable  from  the  minimum, 
notwithstanding  that,  in  an  isolated  moment,  we  could  not  tell  which  part 
of  it  came  first,  which  last.  .  .  .  We  do  not  require  to  know  that  the  sub- 
feelings  come  in  sequence,  first  one,  then  the  other;  nor  to  know  what 
coming  in  sequence  means.  But  we  have,  in  any  artificially  isolated  mini- 
mum of  consciousness,  the  rudimenU  of  the  perception  of  former  and  latter 
in  time,  in  the  sub-feeling  that  grows  fainter,  and  the  sub-feeling  that 
grows  stronger,  and  the  change  between  them.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  remark  that  the  rudiments  of  memory  are  involved 
in  the  minimum  of  consciousness.  The  first  beginnings  of  it  appear  in  that 
minimum,  just  as  the  first  beginnings  of  perception  do.  As  each  member 
of  the  change  or  difference  which  goes  to  compose  that  minimum  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  single  perception,  so  the  priority  of  one  member  to  the  other, 
although  both  are  given  to  consciousness  in  one  empirical  present  moment, 
is  the  rudiment  of  memory.  The  fact  that  the  minimum  of  consciousness 
is  difference  or  change  in  feelings,  is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  memory 
as  well  as  of  single  perceptions.  A  former  and  a  latter  are  included  in  the 
minimum  of  consciousness;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  all 
consciousness  is  in  the  form  of  time,  or  that  time  is  the  form  of  feeling,  the 
form  of  sensibility.  Crudely  and  popularly  we  divide  the  course  of  time 
into  past,  present,  and  future;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  present; 
it  is  composed  of  past  and  future  divided  by  an  indivisible  point  or  instant. 
That  instant,  or  time-point,  is  the  strict  preamt.  What  we  call,  looeely, 
the  present,  is  an  empirical  portion  of  the  course  of  time,  containing  al 
least  a  minimum  of  consciousness,  in  which  the  instant  of  change  is  the 
present  time-point  ...  If  we  take  this  as  the  present  time-point,  it  is  clear 
that  the  minimum  of  feeling  contains  two  portions— a  sub-feeling  thatgoet 
and  a  sub-feeling  that  comes.  One  is  remembered,  the  other  imagined. 
The  limits  of  both  are  indefinite  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  minimum,  and 
ready  to  melt  into  other  minima,  proceeding  from  other  stimuli. 

"IMmeand  consciousness  do  not  come  to  us  ready  marked  out  into 
minima;  we  have  to  do  that  by  reflection,  asking  ourselves.  What  is  the 
least  empirical  moment  of  consciousness  ?  That  least  empirical  moment  la 
what  we  usually  call  the  present  moment;  and  even  this  is  too  minute  for 
ordinary  use;  the  present  moment  is  often  extended  practically  to  a  few 
seconds,  or  even  minutes,  beyond  which  we  specify  what  length  of  time  we 
mean,  as  the  present  hour,  or  day.  or  year,  or  century. 

"  But  this  popular  way  of  thinking  imposes  itself  on  great  numbers  even 
of  philosophically-minded  people,  and  they  talk  about  the  present  as  if  it 
was  a  ddlum— as  if  time  came  to  us  marked  into  present  periods  like  ■ 
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THS  SENSIBLE  FBE&EST  Wria  DURiTION. 
Let  any  one  try,  I  will  not  say  to  arreat,  but  to  notice  ta 
attend  to,  the  present  moment  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
bafiOing  experiences  occurs.  Where  is  it,  this  present  ?  II 
hae  melted  in  our  grasp,  fled  ere  we  could  (ouch  it,  gone  in 
the  instant  of  becoming.  As  a  poet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
Bon,  says, 

"  Le  moment  od  je  parle  est  d^j&  lofn  de  moi," 

and  it  is  only  as  entering  into  the  living  and  moving  oi^ao* 
ization  of  a  much  wider  tract  of  time  that  the  strict  present 
IB  apprehended  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  altogether  ideal 
abstraction,  not  only  never  realized  in  sense,  but  probably 
never  even  conceived  of  by  those  unaccustomed  to  philo- 
Bophic  meditation.     Itefiection  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 


L 


measuKog-tapc."    (8.  U.  Uodgsou:   Pbiloaophy  of  ReQection.  vol.  I.  pp, 
248-3M-) 

"  The  represeotalion  of  time  agrees  wilb  thai  of  space  Id  that  »  ccrlklq 
amount  of  ii  must  bu  prcsciiccd  togeiUer — locluded  belnL'en  iu  laillal 
terminal  limit.    A  coDtinuoua  Ideation,  Howlog  from  one  poiol  to  aaotber. 
would  indeed  oeeupy  lime,  but  not  npre*en(  It.  for  It  would  exchange 
eltnneat  of  succesElon  for  aoother  Instead  of  grasping  tlie  whole  lucce* 
at  once.    Both  points^ihe  beginning  and  the  end— are  equally  eawnllaJ  !• 
the  conception  of  time,  and  must  be  present  with  equal  cleameas  together.' 
(Herbort:  Psychol,  als  W..  §  115.) 

"  Assume  that  .  .  .  similar  pendulum -strokes  follow  each  other  at  ref> 
ular  IntcrTuU  In  tt  conacIousn&iB  otherwise  void.  When  the  first 
over,  an  Image  of  II  remains  In  the  fancy  until  the  aecond  succeeds.  Thli, 
then,  reproduces  the  lirst  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  association  by  timiUrtty, 
but  at  the  «anie  time  mectawlth  the  aforesaid  persisting  image.  .  .  .  Tbul 
does  the  simple  repetition  of  the  sound  provide  all  the  elcmente  of  llmft. 
perception.  Tlie  drat  sound  [as  It  is  recalled  by  aaeociatlonl  gives  th* 
beginning,  the  second  tbe  end.  and  the  persistent  image  Id  the  fancy  repr*- 
■enis  the  length  of  tbe  Interval,  At  the  moment  of  the  second  Impreaaloo, 
the  entire  time-perception  exists  at  once,  for  then  all  its  elementa 
presented  together,  the  second  sound  and  the  image  In  the  fancy  immedi- 
ately, and  the  Qrst  ImpTCsalon  by  reproduction.  But.  in  Ibi 
are  aware  of  a  state  in  which  only  the  first  sound  existed,  and  of  anotlMr 
in  which  only  its  image  existed  in  the  fancy.  Such  a  coDEclousni 
ti  that  of  time.  .  .  .  In  it  no  tueetttien  of  idea*  tatti  ptac*. "  ( Wiuidt : 
Physiol.  Paych-.lst  ed.  pp.  681-2.)  Note  here  Hie  nssumpllon  that 
pertiiltnet  and  the  reproduttion  of  an  Impreasion  arc  two  proceasea  whlck 
may  go  on  simultaneously.  Also  iliat  Wundt's  description  is  merely 
to  analpu  tht  •  dtiietTana '  of  a  time- perception.  \a( 
MKoer  in  wAkA  it  eame*  abtntl. 
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that  it  muBt  exist,  but  that  it  does  exist  can  never  be  a  fact 
of  our  immediate  experience.  The  only  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate experience  is  what  Mr.  E.  B.  Claj  has  well  called  '  the 
dpecions  present.'    His  words  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full :  * 

**  The  relation  of  experienoe  to  time  has  not  been  profoundly  studied. 
Its  objects  are  given  as  being  of  the  present,  but  the  part  of  time  re- 
ferred to  by  the  datum  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  oonterminouf 
of  the  past  and  future  which  philosophy  denotes  by  the  name  Present. 
The  present  to  which  the  datum  refers  is  really  a  part  of  the  past — a 
recent  past — delusively  given  as  being  a  time  that  intervenes  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  Let  it  be  named  the  specious  present,  and  let 
the  past,  that  is  given  as  being  the  past,  be  known  as  the  obvious  past. 
All  the  notes  of  a  bar  of  a  song  seem  to  the  listener  to  be  contained  in  the 
present.  All  the  changes  of  place  of  a  meteor  seem  to  the  beholder  to  be 
contained  in  the  present  At  the  instant  of  the  termination  of  suchserieSi 
no  part  of  the  time  measured  by  them  seems  to  be  a  past.  Time,  then, 
considered  relatively  to  human  apprehension,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz., 
the  obvious  past,  the  specious  present,  the  real  present,  and  the  future. 
Omitting  the  specious  present,  it  consists  of  three  .  .  .  nonentities — the 
past,  which  does  not  exist,  the  future,  which  does  not  exist,  and  their 
conterminous,  the  present;  the  faculty  from  which  it  proceeds  lies  to 
OB  in  the  fiction  of  the  specious  present^* 

In  short,  the  practically  cognized  present  is  no  knife- 
edge,  but  a  saddle-back,  with  a  certain  breadth  of  its  own 
on  which  we  sit  perched,  and  from  which  we  look  in  two 
directions  into  time.  The  unit  of  composition  of  our  per- 
ception of  time  is  a  duration^  with  a  bow  and  a  stem,  as  it 
were — ^a  rearward-  and  a  forward-looking  end.  f    It  is  only 

♦  The  Alternative,  p.  167. 

t  Locke,  in  his  dim  way,  derived  the  sense  of  duration  from  reflec- 
tion on  the  succession  of  our  ideas  (Essay,  book  n.  chnp.  xiv.  g  8;  chap. 
XV.  §  12).  Reid  justly  remarks  that  if  ten  successive  elements  are  to  make 
duration,  "then  one  must  make  duration,  otherwise  duration  must  be 
made  up  of  parts  that  have  no  duration,  which  is  impossible.  ...  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  there  must  be  duration  in  every  single  interval  or 
element  of  which  the  whole  duration  is  made  up.  Nothings,  indeed,  is 
more  certain  than  that  every  elementary  part  of  duration  must  have  dura- 
tion, as  every  elementary  part  of  extension  must  have  extension.  Now,  It 
must  be  observed  that  in  these  elements  of  duration,  or  single  intervals  of 
successive  ideas,  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas,  yet  we  must  conceive  them 
to  have  duration;  whence  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  iher^  it  a 
conception  cf  duration  where  there  w  no  nterj'Mkm  of  ideae  in  the  mind*" 
(Intellectual  Powers,  essay  iii.  chap,  v.)  "  Qu'on  ne  cherche  point,"  says 
Royer  Collard  in  the  jYagments  added  to  Jouffroy's  Translation  of  Reld| 
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as  parts  of  this  duratiwi-Uock  that  the  relation  ot  successio* 
of  one  eud  to  the  other  is  perceived.  We  do  uot  first  feei 
one  end  and  then  feel  the  other  after  it,  and  from  the  per- 
ception of  the  succession  infer  an  interval  of  time  between, 
but  we  seem  to  feel  the  interval  of  time  as  a  whole,  with  its 
two  ends  embedded  in  it  The  experience  is  from  the  out- 
Bet  a  synthetic  datum,  not  a  simple  one  ;  aad  to  sensible 
perception  its  elements  are  inseparable,  although  attention 
looking  back  may  easily  decompose  the  experience,  and 
distinguish  its  beginning  from  its  end. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  perception  of  Space, 
shall  find  it  quite  analogous  to  time  in  this  regard.  Date 
in  time  corresponds  to  position  in  space ;  and  although  wa 
now  mentally  construct  large  spaces  by  mentally  imagiu' 
ing  remoter  and  remoter  positions,  just  as  we  now  construct 
great  durations  by  mentally  prolonging  a  series  of  success- 
ive dates,  yet  the  original  experience  of  both  space  and 
time  is  always  of  something  already  given  as  a  unit,  inside 
of  which  attention  afterward  discriminates  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Without  the  parts  already  given  as  m  a  time 
and  tn  a  space,  subsequent  discrimination  of  them  coutd 
hardly  do  more  than  perceive  them  as  different  from  each 
other;  it  would  have  no  motive  for  calling  the  difference 
temporal  order  in  this  instance  and  spatial  position  iu  that. 

And  just  as  in  certain  experiences  we  may  he  couscioiia< 
of  an  extensive  space  full  of  objects,  without  locating  eacli 
of  them  distinctly  therein;  so,  when  many  impressions  fol- 
low in  excessively  rapid  succession  in  time,  although  we 
may  be  distinctly  aware  that  they  occupy  some  duration, 
and  are  not  simultaneous,  we  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell 
which  comes  first  and  which  last ;  or  we  may  even  invert 
their  real  order  iu  oar  judgment  In  complicated  reaction- 
time  experiments,  where  signals  and  motions,  and  clicU 
of  the  apparatus  come  in  exceedingly  rapid  order,  one 
at  first  much  perplexed  in  deciding  what  the  order  is, 
of  the  fact  of  its  occupancy  of  time  we  are  never  in  doubt 

"Udureedsiulasuccesslon;  on  oe  I'y 'foiivera  Jmnrils:  la  dur£e  »  pr«c£d 
la  luccewlon:  In  notioa  ilc  1ft  durOti  a  pret'Me  U  uolino  de  U  succoMfan 
Elle  en  est  done  loul-i-fait  indepcndmite.  Ulra-lon?  Oui,  ul]«  eu  est  toul 
A-f kit  Indepeodante. " 
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AOOTTBAOT  OF  OUB  BSTHCATE  OF  8HOBT  DnBATION& 

We  must  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the /octo  of  time- 
perception  in  detail  as  preliminary  to  onr  speculative  con- 
clusion. Many  of  the  facts  are  matters  of  patient  experi- 
mentatioUy  others  of  common  experience. 

First  of  ally  we  note  a  marked  difference  bettoeen  the  eZe- 
merUary  sensations  (/duration  and  those  o/space.  The  former 
have  a  much  narrower  range  ;  the  time-sense  may  be  called 
a  myopic  organ,  in  comparison  with  the  eye,  for  example. 
The  eye  sees  rods,  acres,  even  miles,  at  a  single  glance,  and 
these  totals  it  can  afterward  subdivide  into  an  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  distinctly  identified  parts.  The  units  of 
duration,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  time-sense  is  able 
to  take  in  at  a  single  stroke,  are  groups  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  within  these  units  very  few  subdivisions — ^perhaps 
forty  at  most,  as  we  shall  presently  see — can  be  clearly 
discerned.  The  durations  we  have  practically  most  to  deal 
with — minutes,  hours,  and  days — ^have  to  be  symbolically 
conceived,  and  constructed  by  mental  addition,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  extents  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  up- 
ward, which  in  the  field  of  space  are  beyond  the  range  of 
most  men's  practical  interests  altogether.  To  '  realize '  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  we  need  only  look  out  of  the  window  and 
fed  its  length  by  an  act  which,  though  it  may  in  part  result 
from  organized  associations,  yet  seems  immediately  per. 
formed.  To  realize  an  hour,  we  must  count '  now ! — now  1 
— now  I — now! — 'indefinitely.  Each 'now'  is  the  feeling 
of  a  separate  bit  of  time,  and  the  exact  sum  of  the  bits 
never  makes  a  very  clear  impression  on  our  mind. 

How  many  bits  can  we  clearly  apprehend  at  once? 
Very  few  if  they  are  long  bits,  more  if  they  are  extremely 
short,  most  if  they  come  to  us  in  compound  groups,  each 
including  smaller  bits  of  its  own. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  by  which  the  subdivision  of  dura- 
tions is  most  sharply  made.  Almost  all  the  experimental 
work  on  the  time-sense  has  been  done  by  means  of  strokes 
of  sound.  How  long  a  series  of  sounds,  then,  can  we  group 
in  the  mind  so  as  not  to  confound  it  with  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  series? 
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Our  spontaneoas  tendency  is  to  break  up  any  monoto  I 
Doaslj  given  series  of  sounds  into  some  sort  of  a  rhythm.  1 
We  involuntarily  accentuate  every  second,  or  third,  of  I 
fourth  beat,  or  we  break  the  series  in  still  more  intricataf 
ways.  Whenever  we  thus  grasp  the  impressions  in  rhythmio  1 
form,  we  can  identify  a  longer  string  of  them  withont  ooa- 1 
fusion. 

Each  variety  of  verse,  for  example,  has  its  '  law';  and 
the  recurrent  stresses  and  sinkings  make  us  feel  with  pe- 
culiar readiness  the  lack  of  a  syllable  or  the  presence  of 
one  too  much.  Divers  verses  may  again  be  bound  together 
in  the  form  of  a  stanza,  and  we  may  then  say  of  another 
stanza,  "  Its  second  verse  differs  by  so  much  from  that  of 
the  first  stanza,"  when  but  for  the  felt  stanza-form  the  two 
differing  verses  would  have  come  to  us  too  separately  to  be' 
compared  at  all  But  these  superposed  systems  of  rhythna 
soon  reach  their  limit.  In  music,  as  Wundt*  says,  "  whilo 
the  measure  may  easily  contain  12  changes  of  intensity  of 
Bound  (as  in  ^  time),  the  rhythmical  group  may  embraoa 
6  measures,  and  the  period  consist  of  4,  exceptionally  of  6 
[8?]  groups." 

Wundt  and  hia  pupil  Dietze  have  both  tried  to  deter- 
mine experimentally  the  maximal  ext.ent  of  out  immediait 
distinct  conactovsness /or  aucceastve  impressions. 

Wuudt  found  +  that  twelve  impressions  could  be  distin* 
guislied   clearly  as   a   united   cluster,  provided   they  wen 
caught  in  a  certain  rhythm  by  the  mind,  and  succeeded  b 
other  at  intervals  not  smaller  than  0.3  and  not  larger  t 
0.5  of  a  second.     This  makes  the  total  time  distinctly  ap- 
prehended to  be  equal  to  from  3.6  to  6  seconds. 

Dietze  J  gives  larger  figures.  The  most  favorahle  inter- 
vals for  clearly  catching  the  strokes  were  when  they  c 
from  0.3  second  to  0.18  second  apart.  Forty  strokes  migbl 
then  be  remembered  as  a  whole,  and  identified  without  errofl 
when  repeated,  provided  the  mind  grasped  them  in  five  sab- 
groups  of  eight,  or  in  eight  sub-groups  of  five  strokes  c 
When  no  grouping  of  the  strokes  beyond  making  couplet  t 
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tern  by  tlia  attention  was  allowed — and  practically  it  was 
found  impossible  not  to  group  them  in  at  least  this  aimplest  ■ 
of  all  ways — 16  was  tbe  largest  number  that  could  be  clearly 
apprehended  as  a  whole.*  This  would  make  40  times  0.3 
Becond,  or  12  seconds,  to  be  the  maximum  ^filled  duration  of 
which  we  can  be  both  distinctly  arid  immediaidy  aware. 

The  maximum  unfilled,  or  vacant  duration,  seems  to  lie 
vithin  the  same  objective  range.  Estel  and  Mehuer,  also 
working  in  Wundt'a  laboratory,  found  it  to  vary  from  5  or 
6  to  12  seconds,  and  perhaps  more.  The  differences  seemed 
due  to  practice  rather  than  to  idiosyncrasy.t 

These  figures  may  be  roughly  taken  to  stand  for  the  most 
important  part  of  what,  with  Mr.  Clay,  we  called,  a  few 
pages  back,  the  specious  present.  The  specious  present  has, 
in  addition,  a  vaguely  vanishing  backward  and  forward 
fringe ;  but  its  nucleus  is  probably  the  dozen  seconds  or 
less  that  have  just  elapsed. 

If  these  are  the  maximum,  what,  then,  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  duration  which  we  can  distinctly  feel  ? 

The  smallest  figure  experimentally  ascertained  was  by 
Hxner,  who  distinctly  heard  the  doubleness  of  two  success- 
lire  clicks  of  a  Savart's  wheel,  and  of  two  successive  snaps 

Ckntnting  waa  of  course  aot  pennltteil.  ll  would  liHve  glveu  tt  sym- 
bolic concept  and  no  intuitive  or  Immediate  perception  of  Ibe  lotality  of 
tbe  serleii.  With  counting  we  may  of  course  compare  logetber  serlca  of 
My  length— series  whose  beginnings  bave  faded  from  our  mind,  nail  of 
Whose  lolallly  we  retain  no  aenslble  ImpressioD  at  all.  Tu  count  a  scries  of 
clicks  Is  an  allogclber  different  tiling  from  merely  perceiving  Ibem  as  dis- 
continuous. In  tbe  latter  case  we  need  only  be  couecious  of  tbe  bits  of 
empty  duralloo  between  tbem  ;  in  the  former  we  must  perform  rapid  acta 
of  association  between  them  and  as  many  najnes  of  numbers. 

t  Estel  In  Wundt's  Pbilosopbische  Studlen.  ii.  50.  Mebner,  ^Md.  n. 
671.  In  Dletze's  experiments  even  numbers  of  alrokea  were  belter  caught 
than  odd  ones,  by  Ibe  ear.  The  rapidUy  qf  their  lequent*  bad  a  great  Indu- 
«Dce  on  tbe  result.  At  more  than  4  seconds  apari  it  was  Impossible  to  per- 
ceive series  of  them  as  units  in  all  (cf.  Wundt.  Physiol.  Psycb.,  ii.  214). 
lliey  were  simply  counlt^d  as  so  many  individual  strokes.  Below  0.31  to 
0.11  second,  according  to  tbe  observer.  Judgment  again  became  confused. 
ad  that  the  rale  of  succession  must  fnvomble  for  grasping  lung 
Mrie«  was  when  the  strokes  were  sounded  at  intervals  of  from  0.3"  lo 0, 16' 
•part.  Series  of  4,  6,  8.  16  were  more  easily  Idenllfled  than  serleaof  10,  13, 
S4.  18.  The  latter  could  hardly  be  clearly  grasped  at  all.  Among  odd 
DUiiiI)en,  8.  0.  7  were  tbe  series  easiest  caugbt  ;  next,  0,  IS ;  hardest  of  ol^ 
11  and  13  ;  and  17  waa  Impussibte  lo  apprehend 
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of  an  electric  spark,  wlieu  tlieir  interval  was  made  as  smal 
as  about  ^^  of  a  second.* 

With  the  eye,  perception  is  less  delicate.  Two  sparky 
made  to  fall  beside  each  other  in  rapid  succession  on  thil 
centre  of  the  retina,  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  successive  by 
Exner  when  their  interval  fell  below  0,044".t 

Where,  as  here,  the  succeeding  impressions  are  onlj  two 
in  number,  we  can  easiest  perceive  the  interval  between 
them.  President  Hall,  who  experimented  with  a  modified 
Savart's  wheel,  which  gave  clicks  in  varying  number  &nd  ■' 
varying  intervals,  says :  { 

"  In  order  that  their  discontlnaity  may  be  clenrly  perceived,  four  o 
even  three  olioka  or  beats  must  be  fartlier  apart  than  two  need  to  bt 
When  two  are  easily  diaiiugnlshed,  three  or  four  separated  by  the  sam 
ioterval  ...  are  often  confidenlly  pronounced  to  be  two  or  tbre 
respectively.  It  would  be  well  if  obsenaiions  were  so  directed  ast 
ascertain,  at  least  up  to  tea  or  twenty,  the  increase  [of  interval]  r»> 
quired  by  each  additloQat  click  in  a  series  for  the  sende  of  diBoontinnitf 
to  remain  constant  throughout."  S 
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*  The  exact  Interval  of  the  sparks  was  0.00305 '.  The  doublencas  cf 
their  snap  was  usually  replaced  by  a  aiugle-seeiulng  sound  whun  It  fell 
0.00196',  the  sound  t>ecomlug  Iou(i«rwheD  the  sparks  seemed  si  mulisaeoiA 
The  difennee  between  these  two  Intervals  is  only  to  An  of  a  second;  and. 
as  Exner  remarks,  our  ear  aad  bniiu  must  be  wonderrully  efficient  orgsai 
to  get  distinct  fcelingB  from  so  slight  an  oblective  dlSereuce  as  this. 
PflUgefs  Archi»,  Bd.  xi. 

t  Ibid.  p.  407.    When  ihe  sparks  fell  so  close  together  that  tbeir  ImA 
atloQ-circtea  overlapped,  (hej  sppeared  Wlkeont  tpark  moviag  fromlbe^ 
lion  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  second;  and  ihcy  might  ibcu  follow  taA 
oiUer  BS  close  as  0.010"  without  the  direction  i^A«  movemtHf  ceasing 
clear.     When  one  spark  fell  on  the  centre.  theoUicroo  Iho  margin. of  IlM 
retina,  the  lime-lolerval  for  successive  apprehension  had  to  be  mlsed 
O.OW'. 

X  Ball  and  Jsstrow :  Studies  of  Rhythm,  Mind.  xi.  06 

^  Nevertheless,  multitudinous  Impressions  may  be  felt  as  dtsconl[]iiioa% 
though  Bcporated  by  excesaively  minute  Intervals  of  time.      GrDohagta 
says  (PSQger's  Arcblv,  vi.  ITSI  Ihnt  10,000  e'ectric  shscka  a  second  an   '  " 
M  Interrupted,  by  the  tongue  ('.).     Von  Witllch  (Old.  n.  3d9),  that  beti 
1000  and  2000  strokes  a  second  are  fell  as  discrete   by  the   flnger. 
Prefer,  on  the  other  Land  (Die  Grenzen  Oes  EnipGndungtvennOgeDS.  Me^ 
1806,  p,  15),  makes  contacts  appear  continuous  to  the  finger  when  S6.8 
them  follow  In   a  second.     Similarly.  Mach  <Wlener  Bitxgsb,,  M.  9,  \- 
gives  about  30.    lAlanne  (Comptes  Rcndus,  i,xiiii  p.  1311)  found 
tion  of  Dngercontacts  after  22  repetitions  Ins  second.     Buchdlscrs 
flgureiare  of  doubtful  worth.     Un  the  rvtina^OloSO  impreaslou  a  W< 
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Whei^  the  first  impression  falls  on  one  sense,  and  the 
second  on  another,  the  perception  of  the  intervening  time 
tends  to  be  less  certain  and  delicate,  and  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence which  impression  comes  first  Thus,  Exner  found* 
the  smallest  perceptible  interval  to  be,  in  seconds : 

From  sight  to  touch 0.071 

From  touch  to  sight 0.053 

From  sight  to  hearing 0.16 

From  hearing  to  sight 0.06 

From  one  ear  to  another 0.064 

To  he  oonsdoua  of  a  time  interval  aJt  cJlia  one  thing  ;  to 
leD  whether  it  be  shorter  or  longer  than  another  interval  is  a 
differefid  thing.  A  number  of  experimental  data  are  on  hand 
which  give  us  a  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  this  latter  per- 
oeption.  The  problem  is  that  of  the  smallest  d\ff^erencB 
between  two  times  which  we  can  perceive. 

The  difference  is  at  its  minimum  when  the  times  them* 
selves  are  very  short.  Exner.f  reacting  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble with  his  foot,  upon  a  signal  seen  by  the  eye  (spark), 
noted  all  the  reactions  which  seemed  to  him  either  slow  or 
fast  in  the  making.  He  thought  thus  that  deviations  of 
about  -^  of  a  second  either  way  from  the  average  were 

■I  the  very  utmost  can  be  felt  as  dlacrete  when  they  fall  on  the  same  spot. 
The  ear,  which  begins  to  fuse  stimuli  together  Into  a  musical  tone  when  they 
follow  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  80  a  second,  can  still  feel  182  of  them  a 
second  as  discontinuous  when  they  take  the  shape  of  'beats '  (Helmholts, 
Tonempfindungen,  8d  ed.  p.  270). 

*  PflQger's  Archlv,  XL  428.  Also  In  Herrmann's  Hdbh.  d.  Physiol.,  8 
Bd.,  I.  Thl.  pp.  260-262. 

t  PflOgcr's  Archlv,  vn.  639.  IMgerstedt  (Blhang  till  Eongl.  Svenska 
7etenskaps-Akad.  Handl.,  Bd.  8,  Hof te  2,  Stockholm,  1884)  revises  Ezner's 
figures,  and  shows  that  his  conclusions  are  exaggerated.  According  to 
Tlgerstedt.  two  observers  almost  always  rightly  appreciated  0*06"  or  0.06" 
of  xeaction-time  difference.  Half  the  time  they  did  It  rightly  when  the 
difference  sank  to  0.08",  though  from  0.08"  and  0.06"  differences  were 
often  not  noticed  at  all.  Buccola  found  (Le  Legge  del  Tempo  nel  Fenom* 
enl  del  Pensiero,  Milano,  1888.  p.  871)  that,  after  much  practice  In  making 
lapld  reactions  upon  a  signal,  he  estimated  directly,  in  figures,  his  own 
reaction-time.  In  10  experiments,  with  an  error  of  from  0.010"  to  0.018"; 
In  6,  with  one  of  0.005"  to  0.009";  in  on^  with  one  of  0.002";  and  In  1^ 
with  one  of  0.008". 
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correctly  noticed  1j;  liim  at  the  time.  The  average  wa* 
here  0.1840".  Hall  and  Jaatrow  listened  to  the  interrsli 
between  the  clicks  of  their  apparatus.  Between  two  such 
equal  intervals  ol  427"  each,  a  middle  interval  was  inclnd- 
ed,  which  might  be  made  either  shorter  or  longer  than  tbs 
extremes.  *' After  the  series  had  been  heard  two  or  erea 
three  times,  no  impression  of  the  relative  leugtli  of  th« 
middle  interval  would  often  exist,  and  only  after  hearing 
the  fourth  and  last  [repetition  of  the  series]  would  tha 
judgment  incline  to  the  ^ua  or  minus  side.  lusertiufr  the 
variable  between  two  invariable  and  like  intervals  greatlj 
facilitated  judgment,  which  between  two  unlike  terms  is  far 
less  accurate,"  *  Three  obsei-vers  in  these  esperimeota 
made  no  error  when  the  middle  interval  varied  ^  from  tha 
extremes.  When  it  varied  j\-^,  errors  occurred,  but  wero 
few.  This  would  make  the  minimum  ahedvte  differenca 
perceived  as  large  as  0.3o5." 

This  minimum  absolute  difference,  of  course,  increases 
as  the  times  compared  grow  long.  Attempts  have  beea 
made  to  ascertain  what  ratio  it  bears  to  the  times  them< 
selves.  According  to  Fechner'a  '  Psjohophjsic  Law '  it 
ought  always  to  bear  the  same  ratio.  Various  observers, 
however,  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  cas6.t  On  the  con- 
trary, very  interesting  oadUaiions  in  the  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment  and  in  the  direction  of  the  error — oscillations  depen- 
dent upon  the  absolute  amount  of  the  times  compared— 
have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  experimented  with  the 
question.     Of  these  a  brief  account  may  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  in  every  list  of  inlervah  e-rperimcnied 
icifh  there  u-iU  be  found  what  Vierordt  caUa  an  '  indiffekencb- 
point;'  that  is  to  say,  an  interval  which  we  judge  with  max- 
imum accuracy,  a  time  which  we  tend  to  estimate  as  neitheC 
longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  and  away  from  which. 


•  Mind.  XI.  ai  (IB80). 

tMscb.  WicDer  SiUungBb.,  tJ.  2.  138  (I8«S):  Est«l,  toe.    ett  p. 
HehDcr,  loe.  nil.  p.  0*i;  Bncooln,  op.  eit.  p   879.     Fecbner  labon  k>  pi 
that  hia  taw  is  only  overlaid  by  otlicr  iDterferlng  laws  in  the  figure*  r« 
corded  by  these  experimenters:  but  his  ease  sovms  to  me  In  t>«  one  of 
peratc  infatuatioD  with  a  bobby.    (Stio  WundiB  Phllosophlnche  Studies 
ULl) 
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in  both  directions,  errors  increase  their  size.*  This  time 
varies  from  one  observer  to  another,  but  its  average  is  re- 
markably constant,  as  the  following  table  shows.f 

The  times,  noted  by  the  ear,  and  the  average  indiffer- 
ence-points (given  in  seconds)  were,  for — 

Wundtt 0.72 

KoUertJ 0.76 

Estel  (probably) Ol75 

Mehner 0.71 

Stevensl.... 0.71 

MachT 0.35 

Bnooola  (about)** 0.40 

The  odd  thing  about  these  fignres  is  the  recnrrence  they 
show  in  so  many  men  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  second, 

*  Curious  discrepancies  exist  between  the  Geman  and  the  American  ob* 
senrers  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  error  below  and  above  the  point 
of  indifference— diiTerences  perhaps  due  to  the  fatigue  involved  in  the 
American  method.  The  Oermans  lengthened  intervals  below  it  and  short- 
ened  those  above.  With  seven  Americans  experimented  on  by  Stevens 
this  was  exactly  reversed.  The  German  method  was  to  (lassively  listen  to 
the  intervals,  then  judge ;  the  American  was  to  reproduce  them  actively 
by  movements  of  the  hand.  In  Mehner's  experiments  there  was  found  a 
second  indifference-point  at  about  5  seconds,  beyond  which  times  were 
Judged  again  too  long.  Glass,  whose  work  on  the  subject  Is  the  latest 
(Philos.  Btudien,  it.  428),  found  (when  corrections  were  allowed  for)  that 
all  times  except  0.8  sec.  were  estimated  too  short  He  found  a  series  of 
points  of  greatest  relative  accuracy  (viz.,  at  1.6,  8.6,  8.76,  6,  6.86,  etc., 
seconds  respectively,  and  (thought  that  his  observations  roughly  corrobo- 
rated Weber's  law.  As  '  maximum '  and  '  minimum '  are  printed  Inter- 
chanireably  in  Glass's  article  it  is  hard  to  follow. 

fWith  Yierordt  and  his  pupils  the  indifference  point  lay  as  high  as 
from  1.5  sec.  to  4.9  sec,  according  to  the  observer  (of.  Der  Zeitsinn,  1868, 
p.  118).  In  most  of  these  experiments  the  time  heard  "was  actively  repro- 
duced, after  a  short  pause,  by  movements  of  the  hand,  which  were  re- 
corded. Wundt  gives  good  reasons  (Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  889,  890)  for  re- 
jecting Yierordt's  figures  as  erroneous.  Yierordt's  book,  it  should  be  said* 
Is  full  of  important  matter,  nevertheless. 

t  Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  886,  890. 

S  Philosophische  Studien,  i.  86. 

(Mind,  XI.  400. 

KLoe.eit.  p.  144. 

^  Op.  eit.  p.  876.  Mach's  and  Buccola's  figures,  it  wHl  be  observed, 
areabout  OM  Aa{f  of  the  rest— sub-multiples,  therefore.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  Buccola's  figure  has  little  value,  his  observations 
not  being  weU  fitted  to  show  this  particular  point 
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SB  the  interval  of  time  most  easy  to  catch  and  reproduce. 
Odder  still,  both  Estel  and  Melmer  found  that  Tnidfiples  of 
this  time  were  more  accurately  reproduced  than  the  time- 
intervals  of  intermediary  length  ;*  and  Glass  found  a  certain 
periodicity,  with  the  constant  increment  of  1.25  sec,  in  hia 
obserrations.  There  would  seem  thus  to  exist  something 
like  a  periodic  or  rhythmic  sharpening  of  our  time-sense,  of 
which  the  period  differs  somewhat  from  one  observer  to 
the  nest. 

Our  sense  of  time,  like  other  seusea,  seeTna  stibject  to 
the  law  of  contrast.  It  appeared  pretty  plainly  in  EBtel'a 
observations  that  an  interval  sounded  shorter  if  a  long  one 
had  immediately  preceded  it,  and  longer  when  the  opposita 
was  the  case. 

Like  other  senses,  too,  otir  sense  of  tinie  la  sharpened 
by  practice.  Hehuer  ascribes  almost  all  the  discrepanctea 
between  other  observers  and  himself  to  this  cause  alone.t 

Tracts  of  time  fUed  (with  clicks  of  sound)  aeem  longer 
than  vacant  ones  of  the  same  duration,  wbeu  the  latter 
does  not  esceed  a  second  or  two.{  This,  which  reminds 
one  of  what  happens  with  spaces  seen  by  the  eye,  becomes 
reversed  when  longer  times  are  taken.  It  is,  perhaps,  ia 
accordance  with  this  law  that  a  hud  sound,  limiting  a  short 
interval  of  time,  makes  it  appear  longer,  a  sligki  sound 
shorter.  In  comparing  intervals  marked  out  by  Bounds, 
we  must  take  care  to  keep  the  sounds  uni{orm.§ 

There  is  a  certain  emotional  feding  accompanying  the 
intervals  of  time,  as  is  well  known  in  music.  The  sense  <^ 
haste  goes  with  one  measure  of  rapidity,  that  of  dday  tnih 
another;  and  these  two  feelings  harmonize  with  different 
mental  monds.  Yierordt  listened  to  series  of  strokes  per- 
formed by  a  metronome  at  rates  varying  from  40  to  200  a 
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*  EHtel'H  figures  led  blm  to  tbink  Ihat  alt  Ihe  mulilples  enjoyed  tliis  priv< 
flege;  with  Mebtier,  on  llie  oilier  baud,  only  Ibe  odd  luultlpleB  showed 
dlmlniitioD  at  tlieavcraffe  error;  Ihus,  0  71,  3,15,  8.55.  5.  6.4,  7.8w  9.8;  m)|| 
lO.KS  second  wtre  re«pcciively  regiatcrrod  wlih  the  least  error.    Cf.  PbO. 

idien,  n.  pp.  57,  502-805, 

t  Cf.  especklly  pp.  03&-0$l. 

X  WuDdt:  Pbyslol.  Paych.,  u.  387.    Boll  nnd  Jastrow;  Hind,  si.  aa 

%  HehDer:  Joc.  dt.  p.  6SS. 
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minute^  and  foimd  that  they  very  naturally  fell  into  seven 
categories,  from  *  very  slow  *  to  *  very  fast.*  *  Each  category 
of  feeling  included  the  intervals  following  each  other  within 
a  certain  range  of  speed,  and  no  others.  This  is  a  qualita- 
tive, not  a  quantitative  judgment — an  sesthetic  judgment, 
in  fact.  'The  middle  category,  of  speed  that  was  neutral, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  *  adequate,'  contained  intervals  that  were 
grouped  about  0.62  second,  and  Yierordt  says  that  this 
made  what  one  might  almost  call  an  agreeable  time.t 

The  feeling  of  time  and  accent  in  music,  of  rhythm,  is 
quite  independent  of  that  of  melody.  Tunes  with  marked 
rhythm  can  be  readily  recognized  when  simply  drummed 
on  the  table  with  the  finger-tips. 

WJ5  HAVB  NO  SEirSB  FOB  EMPTY  TZMB. 

Although  subdividing  the  time  by  beats  of  sensation 
aids  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  it  that 
elapses,  such  subdivision  does  not  seem  at  the  first  glance 
essential  to  our  perception  of  its  flow.  Let  one  sit  with 
closed  eyes  and,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  outer  world, 
attend  exclusively  to  the  passage  of  time,  like  one  who 
wakes,  as  the  poet  says, "  to  hear  time  flowing  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  all  things  moving  to  a  day  of  doom.'* 
There  seems  under  such  circumstances  as  these  no  variety 
in  the  material  content  of  our  thought,  and  what  we  notice 
appears,  if  anything,  to  be  the  pure  series  of  durations 
budding,  as  it  were,  and  growing  beneath  our  indrawn  gaze. 
Is  this  really  so  or  not  ?  The  question  is  important,  for, 
if  the  experience  be  what  it  roughly  seems,  we  have  a  sort 
of  special  sense  for  pure  time — a  sense  to  which  empty 
duration  is  an  adequate  stimulus ;  while  if  it  be  an  illusion, 
it  must  be  that  our  perception  of  time's  flight,  in  the  expe- 
riences quoted,  is  due  to  ih^fiUi'ng  of  the  time,  and  to  our 
memory  of  a  content  which  it  had  a  moment  previous,  and 
which  we  feel  to  agree  or  disagree  with  its  content  now. 

It  takes  but  a  small  exertion  of  introspection  to  show 

*The  number  of  distinguisbnble  differences  of  speed  between  these  limits 
is  as,  he  takes  care  to  remark,  very  much  larger  than  7  (Der  Zeitsinn,  p. 
187). 

t  P.  1»,  S  18,  p.  112. 
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that  the  latter  alteniatiTe  is  the  true  one,  and  that  toe  erm 
no  more  intuit  a  duration  than  tve  am  intuit  an  extejisxon, 
devoid  of  aU  sensible  content.  Just  as  with  closed  eyes  i 
perceive  a  dark  visaal  field  iu  which  a  curdling  play  of  ob* 
sourest  luniinoBity  is  always  going  on  ;  so,  be  we  never  8 
abstracted  from  distinct  outward  impressiou»,  we  are  alwayfl 
inwardly  immersed  in  what  Wundt  has  somewhere  called 
the  twilight  of  our  general  couscionsneBs.  Our  heart-beata^ 
our  breathing,  the  pulses  of  our  attention,  fragments  ( 
words  or  sentences  that  pass  through  our  imagination,  ara 
what  people  this  dim  habitat.  Now,  all  these  processes  arfli 
rhythmical,  and  are  apprehended  by  us,  as  they  occur,  in 
their  totality ;  the  breathing  and  pulses  of  attention, 
coherent  successions,  each  with  its  rise  and  fall ;  the  heart* 
beats  similarly,  only  relatively  far  more  brief ;  the  words  not 
separately,  but  in  connected  groups.  In  short,  empty  our, 
minds  as  we  may,  some  form  of  changing  process  remains  fot 
ns  to  feel,  and  cannot  be  expelled.  And  along  with  the  senaa 
of  the  process  and  its  rhythm  goes  the  sense  of  the  length 
of  time  it  lasts.  Awareness  of  cluinge  is  thus  the  conditioii; 
on  which  our  perception  of  time's  flow  depends ;  but  there 
exists  no  roason  to  suppose  that  empty  time's  own  change* 
are  sufficient  for  the  awareness  of  change  to  be  aroused. 
The  change  must  be  of  some  concrete  sort — an  ontward 
or  inward  sensible  series,  or  a  process  of  attention  or  voli- 
tion.* 


*  I  leave  the  text  Just  aa  It  waa  printed  In  the  Journal  of  Specabtivi 
Phllowphy  (for  '  Oct.  1886 ')  In  1887.  Since  then  MUnsterberg  Id  hil 
masterly  Beitrftge  zur  eiperimeotellen  Psycholoftle  (Ilert  2.  I3SS)  seems 
Iu*e  made  it  clear  what  the  Benalble  changen  are  by  which  we  mcaaure  l1 
lapse  of  time.  When  the  time  which  sepanileg  two  sensible  ImpressioDa 
less  than  one  third  of  a  second,  he  thinks  it  is  almost  entirely  the  amouM 
vhiehthtmmwry-imagenf  Che  JirtlimprttHon/uu faded  vhen  the  second  M 
overtukes  It,  whichmaltesuBfeelhow  wide  they  are  apart  {p.  30),  Wh«olbC 
time  Is  longer  than  this,  we  rely,  he  thinks,  excluaively  upon  the  feeling) 
ot  muBCular  tension  and  relaxation,  which  we  are  constantly  r 
although  we  give  to  them  so  little  of  our  direct  alttntlon.  TAv^fitlb^ 
are  primarily  in  IKe  mutela  bf/  which  tee  adapt  ovr  iente-organt  I'n  atttnUt 
to  the  tignaU  lued,  some  of  the  muscles  being  in  the  eye  and  ear  then 
■elves,  some  of  them  in  the  bead,  neck,  etc.  We  here  judge  two  lint 
InterralB  to  be  equal  when  hetweeu  the  beginning  and  end  of  eacb  we  fc«( 
exactly  similar  relaxations  and  subsequent  expectant  tendon*  of  I 
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And  here  again  we  have  an  analogy  with  space.  The 
earliest  form  of  distinct  space-perception  is  nndonbtedly 
that  of  a  moYement  oyer  some  one  of  our  sensitiye  surfaces, 
and  this  moyement  is  originally  giyen  as  a  simple  whole  of 
feeling,  and  is  only  decomposed  into  its  elements — succes- 
siye  positions  successiyely  occupied  by  the  moying  body — 
when  our  education  in  discrimination  is  much  adyanced. 


mnacles  to  have  occurred.  In  reprodudng  iniervals  oorBelyes  we  try  to 
make  our  feelings  of  this  sort  Just  what  they  were  when  we  passlyely  heard 
the  interraL  These  feelings  by  themselyes,  howeyer,  can  only  be  used 
when  the  interrals  are  yery  short,  for  the  tension  anticipatory  of  the  terminal 
stimulus  naturally  reaches  its  maximum  yery  soon.  With  longer  interrals 
we  take  (he  feeling  cf  our  impiraUoni  and  expiraUam  into  aeamni.  With  our 
expirations  all  the  other  muscular  tensions  in  our  body  undergo  a  rhythmi* 
cal  decrease;  with  our  inspirations  the  reyerse  takes  place.  When,  there- 
fore, we  note  a  time-interral  of  seyeral  seconds  with  intent  to  reproduce  it» 
what  we  seek  is  to  make  the  earlier  and  later  interyal  agree  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  these  respiratory  changes  combined  with  senseK>rgan 
adjustments  with  which  they  are  filled.  Mtlnsterberg  has  studied  care- 
fully in  his  own  case  the  yariations  of  the  respiratory  factor.  They  are 
many ;  but  he  sums  up  his  experience  by  saying  that  whether  he  meas- 
ured by  inspirations  that  were  divided  by  momentary  pauses  into  six  parts, 
or  by  inspirations  that  were  continuous ;  whether  with  sensory  tension  dur- 
ing inspiration  and  relaxation  during  expiration,  or  by  tension  during  both 
Inspiration  and  expiration,  separated  by  a  sudden  interpolated  relaxation ; 
whether  with  special  notice  taken  of  the  cephalic  tensions,  or  of  those  in 
the  trunk  and  shoulders,  in  all  cases  alike  and  without  exception  he  in. 
Toluntarily  endeavored,  whenever  he  compared  two  times  or  tried  to  make 
one  the  same  as  the  other,  to  get  exactly  the  same  respiratory  conditlona 
and  conditions  of  tension,  aU  the  subjective  conditions,  in  short,  ABo^the 
same  during  the  second  interval  as  they  were  during  the  first.  Mllnsterbeig 
corroborated  his  subjective  observations  by  experiments.  The  observer  of 
the  time  had  to  reproduce  as  exactly  as  possible  an  interval  between  two 
sharp  sounds  given  him  by  an  assistant.  The  only  condition  Imposed  upon 
bim  was  that  he  should  not  modify  his  breathing  for  the  purposes  of 
measurement.  It  was  then  found  that  when  the  assistant  broke  lu  al 
random  with  his  signals,  the  Judgment  of  the  observer  was  vast^  leM 
accurate  than  when  the  assistant  carefully  watched  the  observer's  breathloy 
and  made  both  the  beginning  of  the  time  given  him  and  that  of  the  time 
which  he  was  to  give  coincide  with  identical  phases  thereof.— Finally, 
Mtlnsterberg  with  great  plausibility  tries  to  explain  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  results  of  Yierordt,  Estel,  Mehner,  Qlass,  etc.,  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  all  u§e  the  earns  meaeure.  Some  breathe  a  little  faster, 
some  a  little  slower.  Some  break  their  inspirations  Into  two  parts,  some 
do  not,  etc.  The  coincidence  of  the  objective  times  measured  with  definite 
natural  phases  of  breathing  would  very  easily  give  periodical  maxima  of 
facility  In  measuring  accurately. 


FSYCHOLOar. 

Bat  a  movement  is  a  chaDge,  a  proceBs;  so  we  see  that  iq 
the  time-world  aisd  the  space-world  alike  the  first  knovn 
things  are  not  clemeuts,  but  combiuatious,  not  separate 
units,  but  wholes  already  formed.  The  condition  of  being 
of  the  wholes  may  be  the  elements ;  but  the  condition  of 
our  knoivitig  the  elements  is  our  having  already  felt  the 
wholes  as  wholes. 

In  the  experience  of  watching  empty  time  flow — '  empty ' 
to  be  taken  hereafter  in  the  relative  sense  just  set  forth — 
we  tell  it  off  in  pulses.  We  say  '  now !  now  !  now  I '  or  we 
count '  more  1  more !  more  ! '  as  we  feel  it  bud.  This  com- 
position out  of  units  of  duration  is  called  the  law  of  time's 
discrete  flow.  The  discreteness  is,  however,  merely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  successive  acts  of  rvoognition  or  appercep- 
tion of  what  it  is  are  discrete.  The  sensation  is  as  continu- 
ous as  auy  sensation  can  be.  All  continuous  sensations  are 
nam^  in  beats.  We  notice  that  a  certain  finite  '  more '  of 
them  is  passing  or  already  past  To  adopt  Hodgson's 
image,  the  sensation  is  the  measuring-tape,  the  perception 
the  dinding-eugiue  which  stamps  its  length.  As  we  listen 
to  a  steady  sound,  we  take  it  in  in  discrete  pulses  of  reoog- 
nitioD,  calling  it  successively  'the  same!  the  same!  the 
same  ! '     The  case  stands  no  otherwise  with  time. 

After  a  small  number  of  beats  our  impression  of  the 
amount  we  have  told  off  becomes  quite  vague.  Our  only 
way  of  knowing  it  accurately  is  bv  counting,  or  noticing  the 
clock,  or  through  some  other  symbolic  conception,*  When 
the  times  exceed  hours  or  days,  the  conception  is  absolutely 
symbolic.  We  think  of  the  amount  we  mean  either  solely 
as  a  name,  or  by  running  over  a  few  salient  dales  therein, 
with  no  pretence  of  imagining  the  full  durations  that  lie 
between  them.  No  one  has  anything  like  a  perception  of  the 
greater  length  of  the  time  between  now  and  the  first  century 
than  of  that  betweeu  now  and  the  tenth.     To  on  historian. 


*  "  Anjone  wisblng;  yet  furlber  exsniples  of  Ibis  mental  subatituUoB  J 
wll!  fliid  one  od  oliHerviiig  how  IjiiLltually  he  thinks  of  the  apnces  on  Uu 
clock'face  Instead  of  the  pcrlotis  tliey  slaiiii  for :  bow,  on  disi^verlog  II  u 
be  hnlf  aa  hour  Inter  th&u  he  supposed,  he  does  doI  represent  the  Utlf  bout  I 
in  its  dumlion.  but  sc&rcely  [uisses  beyond  Ib>;  sign  of  il  marked  bjr  Um  I 
flnger."    (H.  Speacor:  Psycbologj,  g  830.) 
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it  is  tme,  the  longer  interval  will  suggest  a  Lost  of  additional 
dates  and  events,  and  so  appear  a  more  mtHtitvdinous  thing. 
And  for  the  same  reason  most  people  will  think  thej  directly 
perceive  the  length  of  the  past  fortnight  to  exceed  that  of 
the  past  week.  Bat  there  is  properly  no  comparative  time 
intuition  in  these  cases  at  all.  It  is  bat  dates  and  events, 
representing  time ;  their  abundance  symbolizing  its  length. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  so,  even  where  the  times  compared 
are  no  more  than  an  hour  or  so  in  length.  It  is  the  same 
with  Spaces  of  many  miles,  which  we  always  compare  with 
each  other  by  the  numbers  which  measure  them.* 

^1 

*  The  only  objections  to  this  which  I  can  think  of  are :  (1)  The  accuracy 
with  which  some  men  judge  of  the  hour  of  day  or  night  without  looking 
at  the  clock  ;  (2)  the  faculty  some  have  of  waking  at  a  preappointed  hour; 
(8)  the  accuracy  of  time-perception  reported  to  exist  in  certain  trance-subjects. 
It  might  seem  that  in  these  persons  some  sort  of  a  sub-conscious  record  was 
kept  of  the  lapse  of  time  per  ae.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted  until  it  is 
proved  that  there  are  no  physiological  processes,  the  feeling  of  whose  course 
may  serve  as  a  iiffn  of  how  much  time  has  sped,  and  so  lead  us  to  infer  the 
hour.  That  there  are  such  processes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  An 
ingenious  friend  of  mine  was  long  puzzled  to  know  wh}*  each  day  of 
the  week  had  such  a  characteristic  physiognomy  to  him.  Tliat  of  Sunday 
was  soon  noticed  to  be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  city's  rumbling,  and  the 
sound  of  people's  feet  shuffling  on  the  sidewalk;  of  Monday,  to  come  from 
the  clothes  drying  in  the  yard  and  casting  a  white  reflection  on  the  ceiling; 
of  Tuesday,  to  a  cause  which  I  forget ;  and  I  think  my  friend  did  not  get 
beyond  Wednesday.  Probably  each  hour  in  the  day  has  for  most  of  us 
some  outer  or  inner  sign  associated  with  it  as  closely  as  these  signs  with  the 
days  of  the  week.  It  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  however,  that  the  great 
improvement  of  the  time- perception  during  sleep  and  trance  is  a  mystery 
not  as  yet  cleared  up.  All  my  life  I  have  been  struck  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  I  will  wake  at  the  same  exact  minute  night  after  night  and  morning 
after  morning,  if  only  the  habit  fortuitously  begins.  Tlie  organic  registra- 
tion in  me  is  independent  of  sleep.  After  lying  in  bed  a  long  time  awake 
I  suddenly  rise  without  knowing  the  time,  and  for  days  and  weeks  together 
will  do  so  at  an  identical  minute  by  the  clock,  as  if  some  inward  physio- 
logical process  caused  the  act  by  punctually  running  down. — ^Idiots  are 
said  sometimes  to  possess  the  time-measuring  faculty  in  a  marked  degree. 
I  have  an  interesting  manuscript  account  of  an  idiot  girl  which  says :  '*  She 
was  punctual  almost  to  a  minute  in  her  demand  for  food  and  other  regular 
attentions.  Her  dinner  was  generally  furnished  her  at  12.80  p.m.,  and  at 
that  hour  she  would  begin  to  scream  if  it  were  not  forthcoming.  If  on 
IM-day  or  Thanksgiving  it  were  delayed,  in  accordance  with  the  New 
England  custom,  she  screamed  from  her  usual  dinner-hour  until  the  fo«d 
was  carried  to  her.  On  the  next  day,  however,  she  again  made  known  her 
wants  promptly  at  12.80.    Any  slight  attention  shown  her  on  one  day  was 
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From  tUsve  pass  natnrally  to  speak  of  certaiD  familiatJ 
Tariations  in  oar  e^timatioD  of  lengths  of  time.  In  gcnendj^ 
a  time  fiUed  urith  varied  and  interesting  experiencfs  «0emM% 
short  in  passing,  but  long  as  ive  took  back.  On  the  other  karul,  * 
a  tract  of  time  empty  of  experiences  seems  long  in  passing, 
but  in  retrospect  short.  A  week  of  travel  and  sight-seeiug 
may  subtend  an  angle  more  like  three  weeks  in  the  memoty  ; 
and  a  month  of  sickness  hardly  yields  more  memories  than 
a  day.  The  length  in  retrospect  depends  obviously  on  th^ 
multitudinousnesB  of  the  memories  which  the  time  afforda 
Many  objects,  events,  changes,  many  subdivisions,  immedi- 
ately widen  the  view  as  we  look  back.  Emptii^s,  monot- 
ony, familiarity,  make  it  shrivel  up.  In  Von  Holtei's 
'  Vagabonds '  one  Anton  is  described  as  revisiting  his  oatiTa 
tallage. 

"Seven  years,"  he  eiolaims,  "  seven  years  aiaoe  I  ran  away  I  Uorv 
like  seventy  it  seems,  so  much  has  happened.  I  casnot  think  of  it  all 
without  becoming  dizzy — itt  any  rate  not  now.  And  yet  again,  when  I 
look  at  the  village,  at  the  chnrch-tower,  it  seems  as  it  I  could  hardl) 
have  been  seven  da)-s  away." 

Prof.  Lazarus  *  (from  whom  I  borrow  this  quotation)^ 
thus  explains  both  of  these  contrasted  illnsions  by  oor 
principle  of  the  awakened  memories  being  multitudinoiu' 
or  few : 

"The  circle  of  eiperiencee,  widely  extended,  rich  in  variety,  which 
he  had  in  view  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  village  rises  i 
tnind  as  its  image  liea  before  him.  And  with  it— in  rapid  snccessioa 
and  violent  motion,  not  in  chronologic  order,  or  from  chronologis 
motives,  but  suggesting  each  other  by  ull  sorts  of  connections— ariM. 
massive  images  of  all  his  rich  vagabondage  and  roving  life.  They  roll 
and  wave  confusedly  together,  firat  perhaps  one  from  the  flnt  ye&r, 
then  from  the  sixth,  soon  from  the  second,  again  from  the  fifth,  Ui« 


demanded  on  the  nexl  Bl  Ihe  correEpondlng  hour.  I(  an  orange  were  glvra 
her  tX  4  P.H.  on  Wedoeaday.  at  the  same  hour  on  Thursday  she  i 
known  her  uxpectallon,  and  if  the  fruit  were  uot  given  her  she  coDliau«d 
to  call  for  It  at  intemtls  for  two  or  three  Uoiin.  At  four  on  Friday 
process  would  be  repeated  but  would  last  leia  long ;  and  no  on  fur  tiri 
three  days.  If  one  of  bur  dsters  visited  her  aeeldenially  at  a  curtain  hour, 
the  sharp  piercing  scream  was  sure  to  summon  her  >i  Ihe  »mo  hour  tlM' 
nest  day."  etc.,  etc.— For  lliese  obscure  matlLTs  couault  C.  Du  Peel:  Tlia. 
Phlloaophyof  Mysticism,  cliup.  lit  ^  1. 

•  Idesle  Fragen  (1878).  p,  aiu  (Essay,  "ZcU  und  WeUe*). 
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first,  etc.,  unto  it  seems  as  if  seventy  years  must  have  been  there,  and 
he  reels  with  the  fulness  of  his  yision.  .  .  .  Then  the  inner  eye  turns 
away  from  all  this  past.  The  outer  one  turns  to  the  village,  especially 
to  the  churoh-tower.  The  sight  of  it  calls  back  the  old  sight  of  it,  so 
that  the  consciousness  is  filled  with  that  alone,  or  almost  alone.  The 
one  vision  compares  itself  with  the  other,  and  looks  so  near,  so  un* 
changed,  that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  week  of  ,time  could  have  come  be- 
tween." 

The  same  space  of  time  seems  shorter  as  we  grow  older — 
that  is,  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  years  do  so ;  whether 
the  hours  do  so  is  doubtful,  and  the  minutes  and  seconds  to 
all  appear^ce  remain  about  the  same. 

''WhoevOT  counts  many  lustra  in  his  memory  need  only  question 
himself  to  find  that  the  last  of  these,  the  past  five  years,  have  sped 
much  more  quickly  than  the  preceding  periods  of  equal  amount  Let 
any  one  remember  his  last  eight  or  ten  school  years :  it  is  the  space  of  a 
century.  Compare  with  them  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  life :  it  is 
the  space  of  an  hour." 

So  writes  Prof.  Paul  Janet,*  and  gives  a  solution  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  diminish  the  mystery.  There  is  a  law,  he 
says,  by  which  the  apparent  length  of  an  interval  at  a  given 
epoch  of  a  man's  life  is  proportional  to  the  total  length  of 
the  life  itself.  A  child  of  10  feels  a  year  as  -^  of  his  whole 
life — a  man  of  50  as  ^,  the  whole  life  meanwhile  apparently 
preserving  a  constant  length.  This  formula  roughly  ex- 
presses the  phenomena,  it  is  true,  but  cannot  possibly  be 
an  elementary  psychic  law ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  great 
part  at  least,  the  foreshortening  of  the  years  as  we  grow 
older  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  memory's  content,  and  the 
consequent  simplification  of  the  backward-glancing  view. 
In  youth  we  may  have  an  absolutely  new  experience,  sub- 
jective or  objective,  every  hour  of  the  day.  Apprehension 
is  vivid,  retentiveness  strong,  and  our  recollections  of  that 
time,  like  those  of  a  time  spent  in  rapid  and  interesting 
travel,  are  of  something  intricate,  multitudinous,  and  long- 
drawn-out  But  as  each  passing  year  converts  some  of  this 
experience  into  automatic  routine  which  we  hardly  note  at 
all,  the  days  and  the  weeks  smooth  themselves  out  in  recol- 
lection to  contentless  units,  and  the  years  grow  hollow  and 
oollapse. 

*  Revue  Philosophique,  vol.  in.  p.  490. 
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So  maoh  for  the  apparent  shorteniDg  of  tracts  of  time 
retrospect.     They  shorten  in  paaaing  whenever  we  are 
fully  occupied  with  their  content  as  not  to  note  the  acti 
time  itself.     A  day  full  of  escitemeot,  with  no  pause,  is 
to  pass  'ere  we  know  it.'     On  the  contrary,  a  day  full 
waiting,  of  unsatisfied  desire  for  change,  will  seem  a  am, 
eternity.     Ttsdium,  ennui,  Langweile,  boredom,  are  words  1 
which,  probably,  every  language  known  to  man  has   its 
equivalent.     It  coiuea  about  whenever,  from  the  relative 
emptiness  of  content  of  a  tract  of  time,  we  grow  attentive 
to  the  passage  of  the  time  itself.     Expecting,  and  being 
ready  for,  a  new  impression  to  succeed;  whel^it  fails  to 
come,  we  get  an  empty  time  instead  of  it ;  and  such  experi- 
ences, ceaselessly  lenewed,  make  us  most  formidably  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  mere  time  itself.*     Close  jour  eyes  and 
simply  wait  to  hear  eoraebodj'  tell  you  that  a  mlnuto  liaa 
elapsed.     The  full  length  of  your  leisure  with  it  seems  in- 
credible.    You  engulf  yourself  into  its  bowels  as  into  those 
of  that  interminable  first  week  of  an  ocean  voyage,  anil  find 
yourself  wondering  that  history  can  have  overcome  ma&jr 
such  periods  in  its  coarse.      All  because  you  attend  so 
closely  t<]  the  mere  feeling  of  the  time  per  se,  and  becaoaa 
your  attention  to  that  is  susceptible  of  such  fine-grained 
successive  subdivision.     The  odiomTiesa  of  the  whole  expa* 
rience  comes  from  its  insipidity ;  for  stimulation  is  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  pleasure  in  an  experience,  and  tha 
feeling  of  bare  time  is  the  least  stimulating  experience  we 
can   have.t     The   sensation  of  tiedium  is  a  protest,   saya 
Volkraann,  against  the  entire  present 

*  "£mpty  time  1b  moBl  BtroDgly  perceived  when  it  comes  aa  a  paiitt  ia 
miislc  or  Id  speech.  Supixise  &  preacber  In  the  pulpit,  a  professor  at  bli 
desk,  to  slick  siill  !□  ibe  midst  of  his  dlecourac;  or  let  a  composer  (aa  U 
■ometlmeB  purposely  done)  make  all  tila  instnimerits  stop  al  once;  we  avraJt 
every  instant  the  reHumpUou  o(  Uie  performance.  Rod,  In  tbis  anaitiog,  per* 
ceive,  more  than  in  auy  other  possible  nay,  the  empty  time.  To  cbaof* 
the  eiample,  let,  in  a  piece  of  polyphonic  music— a  fi^re.  for  Instance,  la 
which  a  tangle  of  melodies  are  under  wny~euddeuly  a  single  voice  ba 
heard,  which  stislains  a  long  note,  while  all  el<te  is  hushed,  .  .  .  Thli  ana 
Dole  will  appear  very  protracied — why?  Because  we  erpeet  to  hear  acooow 
ponying  il  the  notes  of  the  other  itislrumenls,  but  they  fall  to  cone.* 
(Herbart:  Psycbol.  als  W,,  §  115.)— Compare  also  HDnsterbErg.  Bdtrtgtt, 
Hett3,  p.  41. 

t  A.  nlgbl  ot  pain  will  seem  terribly  bog;  we  keep  looking  forwui)  it 
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Exactly  parallel  variations  occur  in  our  consoioasness 
of  space.  A  road  we  walk  back  oyer,  hoping  to  find  at  each 
step  an  object  "^e  have  dropped,  seems  to  us  longer  than 
when  we  walked  oyer  it  the  other  way.  A  space  we  meas- 
ure bj  pacing  appears  longer  than  one  we  traverse  with  no 
thought  of  its  length.  And  in  general  an  amount  of  space 
attended  to  in  itself  leaves  with  us  more  impression  of  spa- 
ciousness than  one  of  which  we  only  note  the  content* 

I  do  not  say  that  everything  in  these  fluctuations  of  esti- 
mate can  be  accounted  for  by  the  time*s  content  being 
crowded  and  interesting,  or  simple  and  tame.  Both  in  the 
shortening  of  time  by  old  age  and  in  its  lengthening  by 
ennui  some  deeper  cause  may  be  at  work.  This  cause  can 
only  be  ascertained,  if  it  exist,  by  finding  out  why  toeper* 
ceive  time  at  aU.  To  ^  this  inquiry  let  us,  though  without 
much  hope,  proceed. 

THB  ywnPTiTNQ  OF  FAST  TUCB  IS  A  FBESBINT  FXBLINQ. 

If  asked  why  we  perceive  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  we  reply,  "  Because  certain  outer 
forces,  ether-waves  or  air-waves,  smite  upon  the  brain, 
awakening  therein  changes,  to  which  the  conscious  percep- 
tions, light  and  sound,  respond."  But  we  hasten  to  add 
that  neither  light  nor  sound  copy  or  mirror  the  ether-  or 
air-waves ;  they  represent  them  only  symbolically.  The 
cfdf/  case,  says  Helmholtz,  in  which  such  copying  occurs, 
and  in  which 

a  moment  whidi  never  come»~the  moment  when  it  ahaU  cease.  But  the 
odiouBDefls  of  this  experience  is  not  named  ennui  or  LangweOe,  like  the 
odiousnesB  of  time  that  seems  long  from  its  emptiness.  The  more  positive 
odiousness  of  the  pain,  rather,  is  what  tinges  our  memory  of  the  night. 
What  we  feel,  as  Prof.  Lazarus  sajrs  (op.  eit.  p.  202),  is  the  long  time  of  th< 
suffering,  not  the  suffering  of  the  long  time  par  m. 

*  On  these  variations  of  time-estimate,  of.  Romanes,  Oonsdousness  of 
Time,  In  Mind,  vol.  m.  p.  297;  J.  Sully,  Illusions,  pp.  245-261,  802-806; 
W.  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  287,  288;  besides  the  essays  quoted  from 
Lazarus  and  Janet.  In  German,  the  successors  of  HerlMrt  have  treated  of 
this  subject:  compare  VolkmaoD's  Lehrbuch  d.  Psych.,  %  89,  and  for  refer- 
ences to  other  authors  his  note  8  to  this  section.  Lindner  (Lbh.  d.  empir. 
Psych.),  as  a  parallel  effect,  instances  Alexander  the  Great's  life  (thirty* 
three  years),  which  seems  to  us  as  if  it  must  be  long,  because  it  waa  fi 
eventfuL    Similarly  the  English  Commonwealth,  etc. 
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"  our  perceptions  can  truly  oorrespond  villi  outer  renlity,  Ib  that  ot 
the  time  succession  of  pbetiomeua.  SimnltAneily,  succession,  and  tbft 
regular  return  of  eimultant-ity  ur  succewion,  can  obtain  as  well  in  s«o- 
satintis  OS  in  outer  events.  Events,  like  our  perceptions  of  them,  tato 
place  in  time,  so  that  the  time- relations  of  the  latlvr  can  furnish  a  i 
copy  of  those  of  the  former.  The  senajilion  ot  the  thunder  follows  th« 
sensation  of  the  lightning  just  as  the  sonorous  oonvulsiog  of  tlie  air  bf 
the  electric  dischitrgo  reaches  the  observer's  place  later  than  that  of  tllA 
Inminiferous  ether."  * 

One  experiences  an  almoet  instinctive  impulse,  in  pmw. 
Buiug  such  reflections  as  these,  to  foUov  them  to  a  sort  o( 
craile  speculative  conclusion,  and  to  think  that  he  has  at 
last  got  the  mystery  of  cognition  where,  to  nse  a  vulgar 
phrase,  'the  wool  is  short.'  What  more  natural,  we  say, 
than  that  the  sequences  and  derations  of  things  should  be- 
come kiiowia?  The  succession  of  the  outer  forces  stamps 
itself  as  a  like  succession  upon  the  brain.  The  brain's 
successive  changes  are  copied  exactly  by  correspondingly 
successive  pulses  of  the  mental  Btreaia,  The  mental  stream, 
feeling  itself,  must  feel  the  time-relations  of  its  own  states. 
But  as  these  are  copies  of  the  outward  time-relations,  so 
must  it  know  them  too.  That  is  to  say,  these  latter  time- 
relations  arouse  their  own  cognition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  mere  existence  of  time  in  those  changes  out  of  the  mind 
whicli  alTect  the  mind  is  a  sufficient  cause  why  time  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind. 

This  philosophy  is  unfortunately  too  crude.  EveD 
thou-^h  we  were  to  couceive  the  outer  successions  as  forces 
stamping  their  image  on  the  braiu,  nud  the  brain's  suoces- 
sions  as  forces  stamping  their  image  on  the  miud,f  still, 
between  the  mind's  own  changes  lang  successive,  and 
knowing  their  own  succession,  lies  as  broad  a  chasm  as  be- 
tween the  object  and  subject  of  any  caso  of  coguition  in  the 
world,  J  succession  of/eelings,  in  arid  of  itself,  is  not  a  fett- 
ing  of  suocession.  And  since,  to  our  successive  fedtngs,  a  fed' 
ing  of  their  own  svoccssion  is  added,  that  miist  be  treated  aa  <M 


•  Physiol  OpHk,  p.  446, 

-f- SuccesafoD.  time  per  le,  it  no  force.  Our  talk  abont  Its  devonrfa^ 
tooth,  etc..  is  all  elliptical.  Us  nontenU  are  what  devour.  The  law  of  in 
ertla  Is  Incompatible  nilh  time's  being  assumed  as  an  efficient  cause  o 
anything. 
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additional  fact  requiring  its  own  special  dtundafion^  whicli  this 
talk  about  outer  time-relations  stamping  copies  of  them- 
selves within,  leaves  all  untouched. 

I  have  shown,  at  the  outset  of  the  article,  that  what  is 
pasty  to  be  known  as  past,  must  be  known  unth  what  is 
present,  and  during  the  'present*  spot  of  time.  As  the 
clear  understanding  of  this  point  has  some  importance,  let 
me,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  recur  to  it  again.  Yolkmann 
has  expressed  the  matter  admirably,  as  follows : 

(<One  might  be  tempted  to  answer  the  qaestion  of  the  origin  of  the 
time-idea  by  simply  pointing  to  the  train  of  ideas,  whose  various  mem- 
bers, starting  from  the  first,  saccessively  attain  to  full  clearness.  But 
against  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  successive  ideas  are  not  yet 
the  idea  of  succession,  because  sucocssion  in  thought  is  not  the  thought 
qf  succession.  If  idea  A  follows  idea  B,  consciousness  simply  exchanges 
one  for  another.  That  B  comes  after  A  is  for  our  consciousness  a  non- 
existent fact;  for  this  qfter  is  given  neither  in  B  nor  in  A ;  and  no 
third  idea  has  been  supposed.  The  thinking  of  the  sequence  of  B  upon 
A  is  another  kind  of  thinking  from  that  which  brought  forth  A  and 
then  brought  forth  B ;  and  this  first  kind  of  thinking  is  absent  so  long 
as  merely  the  thinking  of  A  and  the  thinking  of  B  are  there.  In  short, 
when  we  look  at  the  matter  sharply,  we  come  to  this  antithesis,  that  if 
A  and  B  are  to  be  represented  as  occurring  in  succession  they  must  be 
simtdtaneouslj/  represented  ;  if  we  are  to  think  of  them  as  one  after  the 
other,  we  must  think  them  both  at  once."  * 

If  we  represent  the  actual  time-stream  of  our  thinking 
by  an  horizontal  line,  the  thought  of  the  stream  or  of  any 
segment  of  its  length,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  might  be 
figured  in  a  perpendicular  raised  upon  the  horizontal  at  a 
certain  point.  The  length  of  this  perpendicular  stands  for 
a  certain  object  or  content,  which  in  this  case  is  the  time 
thought  of,  and  all  of  which  is  thought  of  together  at  the 
actual  moment  of  the  stream  upon  which  the  perpendicular 
is  raised.  Mr.  James  Ward  puts  the  matter  very  well  in 
his  masterly  article  '  Psychology '  in  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  page  64.    He  says : 

''We  may,  if  we  represent  succession  as  a  line,  represent  simal*> 

taneity  as  a  second  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  empty  time— or 

time-length  without  time-breadth,  we  may  say— is  a  mere  abstraction. 

Now,  it  is  with  the  former  line  that  we  have  to  do  in  treating  of  time 

»  ■  ■ 

*  Lehrbuch  d.  Pbych. ,  §  87.    Compare  also  H.  Lotze.  Metaphysik,  §  lOi 
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as  it  IS,  and  with  the  latter  in  treating  of  our  intuition  ol  time, 
joat  OB  in  n  perspectiTe  representation  of  distance,  ire  nre  confined 
lines  in  n  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  actual  line  of  de|](b.     In  asm 
sion  of  events,  say  of  aense-impressionB,  ABODE.  .  . ,  the  preeei 
oC  B  means  the  absence  of  A  and  C,  but  the  presentation  of  this  sncc 
sion  involves  the  simultaneous  presence  in  some  mode  or  other  of  I 
or  more  of  the  presentatioDs  A  B  O  D.    In  reality,  past,  present,  a 
future  are  differences  in  time,  but  in  presentation  all  that 
to  these  differences  is  tn  consciousness  simultaneously." 

TLere  is  thns  a  aort  of  perspective  projection  of  past  ot 
jects  upon  present  consciousness,  similar  to  that  of  widi 
landscapes  upon  a  camera-screen. 

And  since  we  saw  a  while  ago  that  oar  maximam  dia 
tinct  tTitrtition  of  dtiration  hardly  covers  more  than  a  dozai 
seconds  (while  our  maximum  vague  intuition  is  probably 
not  more  than  that  of  a  minut'O  or  so),  we  must  suppose  tba 
thia  amount  of  duration  is  pictured  /airly  steadily  in  t 
passing  instant  of  consciousness  by  virtue  of  some  fairly  cod 
stant  feature  in  the  brain-process  to  which  the  conaciouj 
ness  is  tied.  Thia  feature  of  the  brain-process,  ichalevcr  it  I 
miist  be  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  the  fact  (ftimeut.  oU.*  The 
duration  thus  steadily  perceived  Is  hardly  more  than  I 
'specious  present,'  a.s  it  was  called  a  few  pages  back.  Iti 
fontent  is  in  a  constant  flux,  events  dawning  into  its  forwsnl 
end  as  fa^t  as  they  fade  out  of  its  rearward  one,  and  each 
of  them  changing  its  time-coefficient  from  '  not  yet,'  or  'doI 
quite  yet,'  to  'just  gone '  or  '  gone,'  as  it  passes  by.  Mean* 
while,  the  specious  present,  the  intuited  duration,  sti 
permanent,  like  the  rainbow  on  the  waterfall,  with  its  oim 
quality  unchanged  by  the  events  that  stream  through  it. 
£ach  of  these,  as  it  slips  out,  retains  the  power  of  being 
reproduced ;  and  when  reproduced,  is  reproduced  with  tba 
duration  and  neighbors  which  it  originally  had.  Fleaaa 
obsene,  however,  that  the  reproduction  of  an  event,  a/ter 
it  has  ouce  completely  dropped  out  of  the  rearward  end  of 
the  specious  present,  is  an  entirely  different  psychic  fad 
from  its  direct  perception  in  the  specious  present  as  a  thii^ 
immediately  past.  A  creature  might  be  entirely  devoid  oC 
reproductive  memory,  and  yet  have  the  time-sense ;  bat  tli* 


*  The  cause  uf  the  p«rceivlug,  not  Uie  object  petcsind  I 
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latter  would  be  limited^  in  his  case,  to  the  few  seconds  im- 
mediately passing  bj.  Time  older  than  that  he  would  ne.ver 
recall.  I  assume  reproduction  in  the  text,  because  I  am 
speaking  of  human  beings  who  notoriously  possess  ii  Thus 
memory  gets  strewn  with  dated  things — dated  in  the  sense 
of  being  before  or  after  each  other.  *  The  date  of  a  thing 
is  a  mere  relation  of  b^ore  or  after  the  present  thing  or  some 
past  or  future  thing.  Some  things  we  date  simply  by  men- 
tally tossing  them  into  the  past  or  future  direction.  So  in 
space  we  think  of  England  as  simply  to  the  eastward,  of 
Charleston  as  lying  south.  Bat,  again,  we  may  date  an  event 
exactly,  by  fitting  it  between  two  terms  of  a  past  or  future 
series  explicitly  conceived,  just  as  we  may  accurately  think 
of  England  or  Charleston  being  just  so  many  miles  away,  t 
The  things  and  events  thus  vaguely  or  exactly  dated 
become  thenceforward  those  signs  and  symbols  of  longer 
time-spaces,  of  which  we  previously  spoke.  According  as 
we  think  of  a  multitude  of  them,  or  of  few,  so  we  imagine 
the  time  they  represent  to  be  long  or  shori  But  the  original 
paragon  and  prototype  of  aU  conceived  times  is  the  specious 
present,  the  short  duration  of  which  toe  are  immediately  and  in- 
cessanUy  sensible. 

•  '* '  No  more '  and  '  not  yet '  are  the  proper  time- feelings,  and  we  are 
aware  of  time  in  no  other  way  than  through  these  feelings,"  says  Yolk- 
mann  (Psychol.,  §  87).  This,  which  is  not  strictly  true  of  our  feeling  of 
time  pel'  m,  as  an  elementary  bit  of  duration,  is  true  of  our  feeling  of  dais 
in  Its  events. 

t  We  construct  the  miles  Just  as  we  construct  the  years.  Travelling  In 
the  cars  makes  a  succession  of  different  fields  of  view  pass  before  our  eyes. 
When  those  that  have  passed  from  present  sight  revive  in  memory,  they 
maintain  their  mutual  order  because  their  contents  overlap.  We  think 
them  as  having  been  before  or  behind  each  other;  and,  from  the  multitude 
of  the  views  we  can  recall  behind  the  one  now  presented,  we  compute  the 
total  space  we  have  passed  through. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  perception  of  time  develops  later  than  that  of 
space,  because  children  have  so  vague  an  idea  of  all  dates  before  yesterday 
and  after  to-morrow.  But  no  vaguer  than  they  have  of  extensions  that 
flanseed  as  greatly  their  unit  of  space-intuition.  Recently  I  heard  my  child 
of  four  tell  a  visitor  that  he  had  been  '  as  much  as  one  week '  in  the  country. 
As  he  had  been  there  three  months,  the  visitor  expressed  surprise;  where- 
upon the  child  corrected  himself  by  8a3ring  he  had  been  there  'twelve 
years.'  But  the  child  made  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mistake  when  he 
asked  if  Boston  was  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Cambridge,  the  distance 
being  three  miles. 
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TO  WHAT  obbubbai.  fqoobsb  is  thb  bhnsb  of  Taa  Dim 
Now,  to  what  element  in  the  hrain-process  may  this  sensAit 
ity  be  due  ?  It  cauuot,  as  we  hare  seen,  be  due  to  the  mer 
duration  itself  of  the  process  ;  it  must  be  due  to  an  elemen 
present  at  every  moment  of  the  process,  and  this  elemea 
must  bear  the  same  inscrutable  sort  of  relation  to  its  cor 
relative  feeling  which  all  other  elements  of  neural  activi^ 
bear  to  their  psychic  products,  be  the  latter  what  the; 
may.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  aa  to  what  tbi 
element  is  in  the  case  of  time.  Treating  of  them  in  i 
note,  *  I  will  try  to  express  briefly  the  only  conclusion  whiol 


*  Moat  of  these  explanations  aiuipty  give  tie  t^n»  nlilcb,  adhering  t 
Impresalons,  lead  us  lo  date  Ihfm  nitliio  h  diiratiou.  or,  in  other  words,  t 
assign  lo  tbeni  their  order.  Why  it  Bboutd  be  a  fime-order,  howeTer.  I 
not  explained.  Uerbart's  would-be  explaaatloD  is  a  simple  deecriplioii  c 
tlme-perceptioD.  He  says  It  comes  wheo,  wUh  ibe  last  member  of  m  scrie 
present  to  our  consciousoess,  we  also  tbiuk  of  the  flist;  and  Ibcn  the  nhol 
series  revives  in  our  thought  at  once,  but  with  strength  dimloiahlng  In  Ih 
backuard  direction  (Psychol.  aU  Wiss..  g  US;  Lchrb.  Eur  Ps;cbol..  ^  171 
ITS,  17S).  Similarly  Drobisch.  who  ndda  that  llie  series  must  appear  as  m 
aXnady  elapifd  (<IureAt<ii{/tinc),  a  word  nhlch  ■honscveo  more  cleurlyth 
question -bcgginfr  nature  of  this  sort  of  account  (Empiriwhe  Psychol. ,  g  SSj 
Tb.  Waltz  Is  guilty  of  similar  questlon-bcgglng  when  be  explains  our  lInM 
coDBclousnesH  to  be  engendered  by  a  set  of  unaucceutui  attempts  to  mah 
our  percepts  agree  willi  our  tupeelattont  (Lchrb.  d.  Psychol,.  §  Si).  \rA\ 
mnnn's  mythological  account  of  past  representations  striving  to  drive  prti 
ent  ones  out  of  the  seat  of  consciousness,  being  driven  back  by  tbcm.  etc 
sutlers  from  ihe  same  fallacy  (Psychol.,  g  87}.  But  at]  such  accoi 
in  implying  one  fact — viz. ,  that  the  brain- processes  of  various  events 
t>e  active  simultaneously,  and  in  varying  strength,  for  a  tlme-perceplloo 
be  possible.  Later  authors  have  made  this  idni  more  precise.  Thus.  LIppi 
"SensslioDB  arise,  occupy  consciousni-ss,  fade  into  Images,  and  v»nh' 
According  as  two  of  Ihom,  a  and  b,  go  through  this  process  slmultaneouaty, 
oi  as  one  precedes  or  follows  Ibe  other,  the  phtun  <^  their  Jading  will  agn 
or  differ;  and  the  difference  will  be  proportional  lo  Ihe  time-diffcrcor 
between  their  several  moments  of  beginning.  Thus  there  are  diaerenot 
of  guality  In  the  images,  which  Ibe  mind  may  Iranilate  into  corretipondln 
differences  of  their  t«mporsl  order.  There  Is  no  other  possible  mlddl 
term  t)elween  the  objecUvc  time- relations  and  those  In  the  mind  than  iIm 
differences  of  phase."  {Orundtatsactacn  des  Scvlcniebcna,  p.  588.)  Up( 
accordingly  calls  ihcm  '  temporal  signs.'  and  hastens  explicitly  lo  add  tht 
the  soul's  translation  of  their  order  of  strength  inio  a  lime-order  is  eutlrri 
Inexplicable  (p.  6S!).  M.  Quyau's  account  (Revuo  Phllosophlque.  xix.  SS 
hardly  dlflur*  from  that  of  bis  predccasson,  except  in  pIcturesqueneM  c 
style.    Every  change  leaves  a  seriea  of  tntiniet  (aminmtet  la  tba  mind  life 
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Moms  to  emerge  from  a  study  of  them  and  of  the  facts — 
imripe  though  that  conclusion  be. 

the  passage  of  shooting  stars.  Each  Image  is  in  a  more  fading  phase, . 
according  as  its  original  was  more  remote.  This  group  of  images  gives 
daration,  the  mere  time-form,  the  '  bed '  of  time.  The  distinction  of  past, 
present,  and  future  within  the  bed  comes  from  our  active  nature.  The 
future  (as  with  Waitz)  is  what  I  want,  but  have  not  yet  got,  and  must  wait 
for.    All  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  is  no  explanation, 

Mr.  Ward  gives,  in  his  Encyclopiedia  Britannica  article  (Psychology, 
p.  85,  col.  1),  a  still  more  refined  attempt  to  specify  the  '  temporal  sign.' 
The  problem  being,  among  a  number  of  other  things  thought  as  successive, 
but  simultaneously  thought,  to  determine  which  is  first  and  which  last, 
he  says :  " After  each  distinct  representation,  abed,  there  may  inter- 
vene the  representation  of  that  movement  of  attention  of  which  we  are  aware 
in  passing  from  one  object  to  another.  In  our  present  reminiscence  we 
have,  it  must  be  allowed,  little  direct  proof  of  this  intervention  ;  though 
there  is,  I  think,  indirect  evidence  of  it  in  the  tendency  of  the  fiow  of  ideas 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  presentations  were  at  first  attended  to. 
With  the  movement  itself  when  the  direction  of  attention  changes,  we  are 
familiar  enough,  though  the  residua  of  such  movements  are  not  ordinarily 
conspicuous.  These  residua,  then,  are  our  temporal  signs.  .  .  .  But  tem* 
poral  signs  alone  will  not  furnish  all  the  pictorial  exactness  of  the  time-per- 
spective. These  give  us  only  a  fixed  series;  but  the  law  of  obliviscence,  by 
insuring  a  progressive  variation  in  intensity  as  we  pass  from  one  member  of 
the  series  to  the  other,  yields  the  effect  which  we  call  time-distance.  By 
themselves  such  variations  in  intensity  would  leave  us  liable  to  confound 
more  vivid  representations  in  the  distance  with  fainter  ones  nearer  the 
present,  but  from  this  mistake  the  temporal  signs  save  us;  where  the 
memory-continuum  is  imperfect  such  mistakes  continually  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  these  variations  are  slight  and  imperceptible,  though 
the  memory -continuum  preserves  the  order  of  events  intact,  we  have  still  no 
such  distinct  appreciation  of  comparative  distance  in  time  as  we  have  nearer 
to  the  present,  where  these  perceptive  effects  are  considerable.  .  .  .  Locke 
speaks  of  our  ideas  succeeding  each  other  '  at  certain  distances  not  much 
unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a 
candle,'  and  'guesses'  that  'this  appearance  of  theirs  in  train  varies  not 
very  much  in  awaking  man.'  Note  what  is  this  *  distance  *  that  separates 
a  from  b,  bfrom  e,  and  so  on ;  and  what  means  have  we  of  knowing  that  it 
is  tolerably  constant  in  waking  life  ?  It  is,  probably,  that,  the  residuum  qf 
which  I  have  called  a  temporal  sign;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  movement  ef 
attention  from  atob."  Neveilheless,  Mr.  Ward  does  not  call  our  feeling 
of  this  movement  of  attention  the  original  of  our  feeling  of  time,  or  its 
brain  process  the  brain -process  which  directly  causes  us  to  perceive  time. 
He  says,  a  moment  later,  that  "  though  the  fixation  of  attention  does  of 
course  really  occupy  time,  it  is  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  perceived 
as  time — i.e.  as  continuous  '  protensity,'  to  use  a  term  of  Hamilton's — but 
as  intensity.  Thus,  if  this  supposition  be  true,  there  is  an  element  in  our 
concrete  time  perceptions  which  has  no  place  in  our  abstract  conception  of 
Time.    In  Time  physically  conceived  there  is  no  trace  of  intensity ;  In  tim« 
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The  phenomena  of  '  summation  of  stimuli '  in  the  nerroOE' ' 
syetem  prove  that  each  stimulus  leaves  some  latent  activitj   I 

psychically  experienced,  (9urAlioD  Is  primnrily  an  intensive  mftgnilude,  and 
■o  far  lllerBliy  a  perceplion."  lu  '  original '  is,  then.  If  1  untjersland  He 
Ward,  something  like  a  fetlins  nhlcb  accompanies,  as  pleasure  and  pato 
may  necompany,  tbe  mOTemcnta  ot  altentSon.  Its  bnlD-process  musl,  ll 
would  seem,  be  assimilated  in  genera!  type  to  the  brain -pn>ccsses  ol  pi 
and  pain.  Sucb  would  seem  more  or  less  consciouBly  to  be  Mr.  ' 
own  view,  for  be  says :  "  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  be  difili 
rapid  succession  of  varied  impressions,  aJid  equally  what  ll  is 
by  the  slow  and  monotonous  recurrence  of  Ibe  same  Impressii 
Uieee  '  feelings '  of  distraction  aud  tedium  owe  Ebcir  characteristic  qualities 
to  movements  of  allention.  Id  the  first,  atleniiou  Is  kept  incessantly  on 
the  move :  before  it  is  Hccommodated  to  a.  it  is  disiurtied  by  the  suddea- 
ness,  intensity,  and  novelty  of  b  ;  in  the  second,  It  is  Icept  ail  but  stBtionaiy 
by  the  repeated  presentation  of  the  same  impression.  Buch  excess  and 
defect  of  surprises  make  one  realize  a  fact  which  in  ordinary  life  b  so 
obscure  as  to  escape  notice.  But  recent  experiments  have  set  this  fact  in  a 
more  siriliing  light,  and  made  clear  what  Locke  bad  dimly  before  bis  mind 
In  talking  of  a  certain  distance  between  tbe  presentations  of  a  waking  roan. 
In  estimaiiDg  very  short  periods  of  time  of  a  second  or  less,  indicated,  my, 
by  the  bents  of  a  melronome,  it  is  found  that  there  Is  a  certain  period  for 
which  the  mean  of  a  number  of  estimates  Is  correct,  while  shorter  perloda 
are  on  the  whole  over-,  and  longer  periods  under-estimated.  1  take  ibis  la 
be  evidence  of  the  lime  occupied  in  accommodating  or  flxing  attention.' 
Alluding  to  ihe  fact  that  a  scries  of  experiences,  abede,  may  aeea, 
short  in  retrospect,  whicli  seemed  everlasting  in  passing,  he  says:  "  What 
tells  in  retrospect  is  the  series  abede,  etc.-,  what  tells  in  tbe  prcoent  Is  tbe 
Intervening  t,  I,  (, .  etc.,  or  rather  tbe  original  nccommodnlion  of  whicli 
these  temporal  signs  are  the  residuum."  And  he  concludes  thus:  "  Wfi 
■eem  to  Itave  proof  that  our  perceplion  of  duration  rests  nliimaiely  upon 
qiiBsl-moIor  objects  of  varying  inlensity,  Uie  duration  of  which  we  do  OOl 
directly  experience  as  duration  at  all." 

Wundt  also  ibiuksthal  the  interval  of  about  Ibrce- fourths  of  a  second, 
wtalcta  is  estimated  with  the  minimum  of  error,  points  to  a  connection 
between  the  time-fceiing  and  the  succession  of  distinctly  'appcrcelved* 
objects  before  tbe  mind.  The  'asBOcintion-tlme  '  is  also  eqtial  to  about 
three  fourths  of  a  second.  This  assDclalion'time  he  regards  as  a  nort  of 
lnt«rnal  standard  of  duraiion  to  which  we  in  voluntarily  assimilate  all  inter- 
vals which  we  try  to  reproduce,  bringing  shorter  ones  up  to  ll  and  Inngrr 
onea  down.  [In  the  Stevens  result  we  should  have  to  say  eontrasl  insteail 
of  assimilate,  for  tbe  longer  intervals  lljcre  seem  longer,  and  the  thonrr 
ones  shorter  sllil.]  "Singularly  enough."  he  adds  fPhyaiol.  Psych.,  ii. 
884),  "this  time  is  about  that  in  which  in  rapid  walking,  according  to  tbe 
Webers,  our  legs  perform  their  swing.  It  seems  thus  not  unlikely  thai 
both  psychical  constants,  that  of  the  aierago  B))eed  of  reproduction  and  thai 
of  the  surest  eitimntlon  of  lime,  have  formed  Ihemwives  uniier  the  Inlta- 
enc«  of  those  most  habitual  movements  of  tbe  Imdy  which  we  alio  tiae  wfatn 
Ht  try  to  subdivide  rhythmically  longer  tracts  of  time. " 
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behind  it  which  only  gradually  passes  away.  (See  aboye, 
pp.  82-85.)  Psychological  proof  of  the  same  fact  is 
afforded  by  those  '  after-images  *  which  we  perceive  when  a 
sensorial  stimulas  is  gone.  We  may  read  off  peculiarities 
in  an  after-image,  left  by  an  object  on  the  eye,  which  we 
failed  to  note  in  the  original  We  may  '  hark  back '  and 
take  in  the  meaning  of  a  sound  several  seconds  after  it  has 
ceased.  Delay  for  a  minute,  howeyer,  and  the  echo  itself 
of  the  clock  or  the  question  is  mute ;  present  sensations 
have  banished  it  beyond  recalL  With  the  feeling  of  the 
present  thing  there  must  at  all  times  mingle  the  fading  echo 
of  all  those  other  things  which  the  previous  few  seconds 
have  supplied.  Or,  to  state  it  in  neural  terms,  there  is  at 
every  moment  a  cumulation  of  hrain-proceasea  overlapping  each 
other ^  of  which  the  fainter  ones  are  the  dying  phases  of  processes 
which  hut  shortly  previous  were  active  in  a  maximal  degree. 
The  AMOUNT  OP  THE  OVERLAPPING  determines  the  feding  of  the 
DUBATION  OCCUPIED.  What  EVENTS  shoU  appear  to  occupy  the 
duration  depends  on  just  what  processes  the  overlapping  pro^ 
cesses  are.  We  know  so  little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
brain's  activity  that  even  where  a  sensation  monotonously 
endures,  we  cannot  say  that  the  earlier  moments  of  it  do 

Finally,  Prof.  Mach  makes  a  suggestion  more  specific  still.  After  say- 
ing very  rightly  that  we  have  a  real  temaiUm  of  time— how  otherwise  should 
we  identify  two  entirely  different  airs  as  being  played  in  the  same  '  time '  ? 
how  distinguish  in  memory  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  from  the  second, 
unless  to  each  there  clove  its  special  time-sensation,  which  revived  with  it? 
^he  says  "  it  is  probable  that  this  feeling  is  connected  with  that  organic 
tontumpUon  which  is  necessarily  linked  with  the  production  of  conscious- 
ness, and  that  the  time  which  we  feel  is  probably  due  to  the  [mechanical  f| 
work  qf  [the  process  of  ?]  aUention,  When  attention  is  strained,  time  seems 
long;  during  easy  occupation,  short,  etc.  .  .  .  The  fatigue  of  the  organ  of 
consciousness,  as  long  as  we  wake,  continually  increases,  and  the  work  of 
attention  augments  as  continually.  Those  impressions  which  are  conjoined 
with  a  greater  amount  of  work  of  attention  appear  to  us  as  the  later,"  The 
apparent  relative  displacement  of  certain  simultaneous  events  and  certain 
anachronisms  of  dreams  are  held  by  Mach  to  be  easily  explicable  as  effects 
of  a  splitting  of  the  attention  between  two  objects,  one  of  which  consumes 
most  of  it  (Beitrftge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  p.  108  foil.).  Mach's 
theory  seems  worthy  of  being  better  worked  out.  It  is  hard  to  say  now 
whether  he,  Ward,  and  Wundt  mean  at  bottom  the  same  thing  or  not.  The 
theory  advanced  in  my  own  text,  it  will  be  remarked,  does  not  pretend  to 
be  an  explanation,  but  only  an  elementary  statement  of  the  '  law '  which 
makes  us  aware  of  time.    The  Herbartian  mythology  purports  to  explain 
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not  leaTs  fading  processes  behind  which  coexist  vith  tin 
of  the  present  moment.  Duration  aitd  eventt  together  form 
our  intuition  of  the  epecious  present  uifh  its  content  *  Why 
sach  an  intuition  should  result  from  such  a  combinatioii  of 
brain-processes  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  All  I  aim  at  is  to 
state  the  moat  demented  form  of  the  psycbo-physical  con- 
j  auction. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  brain-processes  are  sensational 
ones.  Processes  of  active  attention  (see  Mr.  Ward's  account 
in  the  long  foot-note)  will  leave  similar  fading  brain-pro- 
cesses behincL  If  the  mental  processes  are  conceptual, 
complication  is  introdnced  of  which  I  will  in  a  moment 
speak.  Meanwhile,  still  speaking  of  sensational  processes, 
remark  of  Wundt's  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
account  I  give.  As  is  known,  Wundt  and  others  hare 
proved  that  every  act  of  perception  of  a  sensorial  stimulna 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  When  two  different  stimuli — 
e.g.  a  sight  and  a  sound — are  given  at  once  or  nearly  at 
once,  we  have  'difficulty  in  attending  to  both,  and  may 
wrongly  judge  their  interval,  or  even  invert  their  order. 
Now,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  such  stimoli, 
Wundt  lays  down  this  law :  t  that  of  the  three  possible  de- 
terminations we  may  make  of  their  order — 

"  namelj,  simultaneit.;,  coDtinuous  transition,  and  diaoontiDiioas  tno- 
sition — only  the  llrst  and  last  are  realized,  never  the  teeond.  Invari- 
ably, when  we  fail  to  perceive  the  impressions  as  siuiultaueous,  w« 
notice  a  shorter  or  longer  ympty  timo  between  them,  irMeh  terma  to 
correspond  to  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  ideae  and  to  the  rine  ty  tAt 
other.  .  .  .  For  our  attention  may  sharo  itself  equally  hetiroen 
two  impressions,  which  will  then  compose  one  tfltal  percept  [«nd  b« 
simultaneously  felt];  or  it  may  be  so  adapted  to  one  event  as  to  c 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  Bay  definitely  Just  how  raaoy  eecoods  long  Ullt 
■pecious  preeent  must  needs  be,  tor  processes  fade  '  osympiollcally,' 
tlie  dUttnctly  intuiled  present  merges  into  a  pcnumbm  of  mere  dim  rw 
before  it  turns  Inlo  the  post  which  is  simply  reproduced  ani)  roi)t«{vod. 
Msny  a  thing  which  we  do  not  distinrtly  date  by  tnicrcalaliug  II  in  a  phw« 
between  two  oLher  things  will,  nevertheleui,  come  tons  with  Ibis  feeling  ol 
belonging  to  a  near  pasl.  This  sense  of  recency  is  a  fe«ling«uj^ncii!t,  utd 
may  affect  things  that  happened  hours  ago.  It  would  sei^m  t<i  nhow 
their  bniln- processes  are  still  in  a  sinlc  modified  by  rbe  tori'gulng  ncU» 
mem.  sllll  in  a  '  fading '  phase,  in  spile  of  Iho  long  interval. 

t  Physiol.  Piych.,  ii.  SSS. 
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it  to  be  perceived  immediately,  and  then  the  second  event  can  be  per- 
ceived only  after  a  certain  time  of  latency,  daring  which  the  attention 
reaches  its  effective  maximum  for  it  and  diminishes  for  the  first  event 
In  this  case  the  events  are  perceived  as  ttvo^  and  in  successive  order — 
that  is,  as  separated  by  a  time-interval  in  which  attention  is  not  sufficient- 
ly accommodated  to  either  to  bring  a  distinct  perception  about.  .  .  . 
While  we  are  harrying  from  one  to  the  other,  everything  between  them 
vanishes  in  the  twilight  of  general  consciousness.^'  * 

One  might  call  this  the  law  of  discontinuous  succession  in 
lime,  of  percepts  to  which  we  cannot  easily  attend  cU  once.  Each 
percept  then  requires  a  separate  brain-process ;  and  when 
one  brain-process  is  at  its  maximum,  the  other  would  ap- 
pear perforce  to  be  in  either  a  waning  or  a  waxing  phase. 
If  our  theory  of  the  time-feeling  be  true,  empty  time  must 
then  subjectively  appear  to  separate  the  two  percepts,  no 
matter  how  close  together  they  may  objectively  be ;  for, 
according  to  that  theory,  the  feeling  of  a  time-duration  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  overlapping  of  brain-pro- 

*I  leave  my  text  as  it  was  printed  before  MOnsterberg's  essay  appeared 
(see  above  page  620,  note).  He  denies  that  we  measure  any  but  minimal 
durations  by  the  amount  of  fading  in  the  ideational  processes,  and  talks 
almost  exclusively  of  our  feelings  of  muscular  tension  in  his  account, 
whereas  I  have  made  no  mention  of  such  things  in  mine.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, see  that  there  Is  any  conflict  between  what  he  and  I  suggest.  I  am 
mainly  concerned  with  the  consciousness  of  duration  regarded  as  a  specific 
sort  of  object,  he  is  concerned  with  this  object's  measurement  exclusively. 
Filings  of  tension  might  be  the  means  of  the  measurement,  whilst  overlap- 
ping  processes  of  any  and  every  kind  gave  the  object  to  be  measured.  The 
accommodative  and  respiratory  movements  from  which  the  feelings  of 
tension  come  form  regularly  recurring  sensations  divided  by  their  '  phases ' 
into  intervals  as  definite  as  those  by  which  a  yardstick  Is  divided  by  the 
marks  upon  its  length. 

Let  a},  a',  a',  a*,  be  homologous  phases  in  four  successive  movements 
of  this  kind.  If  four  outer  stimuli  1,  2,  8,  4,  coincide  each  with  one  of 
these  successive  phases,  then  their  '  distances  apart '  are  felt  as  eqwU,  other* 
wise  not.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  mere  over- 
lapping of  the  brain -process  of  2  by  the  fading  process  of  1,  or  that  of  8  by 
that  of  2,  etc.,  does  not  give  the  eharaderittic  quality  €f  eantent  which  we 
call '  distance  apart '  in  this  experience,  and  which  by  aid  of  the  muscular 
feelings  gets  judged  to  be  equal.  Doubtless  the  muscular  feelings  can 
give  us  the  object  'time'  as  well  as  its  measure,  because  tbeir  earlier 
phases  leave  fading  sensations  which  constantly  overlap  the  vivid  sensation 
of  the  present  phase.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  the  only  experiences  which  give  this  object.  I  do  not 
understand  Herr  Mdnsterberg  to  claim  this  for  them.  He  takes  our 
miue  of  time  for  granted,  and  only  discusses  its  measurement 
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ccssca  of  different  phase — wherever  aiij  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  occur. 

To  pasa,  now,  to  conceptual  procesaes :  Suppoan  I  tliiDk 
of  the  Creation,  then  of  the  Obristian  era,  then  of  the  battis 
of  Waterloo,  all  within  a  few  seconds.  These  matters  have 
their  dates  far  onteide  the  specious  present.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  I  think  thera,  however,  all  overlap.  What 
events,  then,  does  the  specious  present  seem  to  contain  ? 
Simply  my  successive  acts  of  thinking  these  long-past 
things,  not  the  long-past  things  themselves.  As  the  in- 
stantly-present thought  may  be  of  a  long-past  thing,  so  the 
JQst-past  thought  may  be  of  another  long-past  thing.  Whea 
a  long-past  event  is  reproduced  in  memory  and  conceived 
with  its  date,  the  reproiluction  and  concei^ong  traverse  the 
Bpecious  present  The  immediate  content  of  the  latter  ia 
thus  all  my  direct  experiences,  whether  subjective  or  ob- 
jective. Some  of  these  meanwhile  may  be  repreaerUaiive  of 
other  experiences  indefinitely  remote. 

The  number  of  these  direct  experiences  which  the 
Bpecious  present  and  immediately-intuited  past  may  em- 
brace measures  the  extent  of  our  '  primary,'  as  Einer  calls 
it,  or,  as  Richet  calls  it,  of  our  '  elementary '  memory.*  The 
sensation  resultant  from  the  overlapping  is  that  of  the 
duration  which  the  experiences  seem  to  fill.  As  is  the  num- 
ber of  any  larger  set  of  events  to  that  of  these  experiences, 
BO  we  suppose  is  the  length  of  that  duration  to  this  duration. 
But  of  the  longer  duration  we  have  no  direct  *  realunng 
sense.'  The  variations  in  our  appreciation  of  the  same 
amount  of  real  time  may  possibly  be  explained  by  altera- 
tions in  the  rate  of  fading  in  the  images,  producing  changes 
in  the  complication  of  superposed  processes,  to  which 
changes  changed  states  of  consciousness  may  correspond. 
But  however  long  ivemay  conceive  a  space  of  time  to  be,  the 
objective  amount  of  it  which  is  directly  perceived  at  any  one 
moment  by  us  can  never  exceed  the  scope  of  oar  '  primaij 
memory '  at  the  moment  in  question. t 


•Biner  in  HermHnn'B  lldbrh.  d  Physiol..  IW.  II.  ThI.  n.  p.  881. 
Richet  Id  It«vue  PhlloBOphiquc,  xxi.  548  (juln,  ISSO).  See  Iha  dbzI  obkp- 
tcr,  pp.  642-W6. 

1 1  have  opokeD  at  fading  brnlD-proct^sts  alone,  bnl  nal]'  for  simpllcltr^ 
uke.    Daaning  processes  probably  play  as  imporiant  a  part  to  ^i ' 
feeling  of  duration  to  the  specious  present. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  creatures  may  posai« 
bly  differ  enormously  in  the  amounts  of  duration  which  they 
intuitively  feel,  and  in  the  fineness  of  the  events  that  may 
fill  it.  Yon  Bear  has  indulged*  in  some  interesting  compu- 
tations of  the  effect  of  such  differences  in  changing  the 
aspect  of  Nature.  Suppose  we  were  able,  within  the  length 
of  a  second,  to  note  10,000  events  distinctly,  instead  of  barely 
10,  as  now ;  if  our  life  were  then  destined  to  hold  the  same 
number  of  impressions,  it  might  be  1000  times  as  short  We 
should  live  less  than  a  month,  and  personally  know  nothing 
of  the  change  of  seasons.  If  bom  in  winter,  we  should  believe 
in  summer  as  we  now  believe  in  the  heats  of  the  Oarbonifer- 
ous  era.  The  motions  of  organic  beings  would  be  so  slow 
to  our  senses  as  to  be  inferred,  not  seen.  The  sun  would 
stand  still  in  the  sky,  the  moon  be  almost  free  from  change^ 
and  so  on.  But  now  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  a 
being  to  get  only  one  1000th  part  of  the  sensations  that 
we  get  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  to  live  1000  times 
as  long.  Winters  and  summers  will  be  to  him  like  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mushrooms  and  the  swifter-growing  pkmts  will 
shoot  into  being  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  instantaneous 
creations  ;  annual  shrubs  will  rise  and  fall  from  the  earth 
like  restlessly  boiling- water  springs ;  the  motions  of  animals 
will  be  as  invisible  as  are  to  us  the  movements  of  bullets 
and  cannon-balls ;  the  sun  will  scour  through  the  sky  like 
a  meteor,  leaving  a  fiery  trail  behind  him,  etc.  That  such 
imaginary  cases  (barring  the  superhuman  longevity)  may 
be  realized  somewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  be 
rash  to  deny. 

*'  A  gnat's  wings,"  says  Mr.  Spenoer,t  **  make  ten  or  fifteen  thonsaad 
strokes  a  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate  nervoos  action.  Each 
sncn  neryoQs  action  or  change  in  a  nervous  centre  is  probably  as  ap- 
preciable by  the  gnat  as  is  a  qnick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man. 
And  if  this,  or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied  l^ 
a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements  in  the  one 
case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  in  the  other  case,  when  meanued 
lyy  one  movement." 

In  hashish-intoxication  there  is  a  curious  increase  in  the 
apparent  time-perspective.     We  utter  a  sentence,  and  ere 

•  Reden  (St.  Petersburg.  1864).  vol  i  pp.  ::05>268.  " 
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the  eni3  is  readied  the  beginning  seems  already  to  date  from 
indefinitely  long  ago.  We  enter  a  short  street,  and  it  is  as 
if  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it.  This  alteration 
might  conceivably  result  from  an  approach  to  the  couditioa 
of  Von  Bser'a  and  Spencer's  short-lived  beings.  If  our  lUs- 
crimination  of  successious  became  finer-grained,  so  that  wa 
noted  ten  stages  in  a  process  where  preriously  we  only 
noted  one  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  processes  faded  ten 
times  as  fast  as  before ;  we  might  have  a  specious  present 
of  the  same  subjective  length  as  uow,  giving  us  the  same 
time-feeling  and  containing  as  many  distinguishable  sno- 
cessive  events,  but  out  from  the  earlier  end  of  it  would 
have  dropped  nine  tenths  of  the  real  events  itnow  contains. 
They  would  have  fallen  into  the  general  reservoir  of  merely 
dated  memories,  reproducible  at  will.  The  beginning  of 
our  sentences  would  have  to  be  expressly  recalled  ;  each 
word  would  appear  to  pass  through  consciousness  at  a  tenth 
of  its  usual  speed.  The  condition  would,  in  short,  be  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  enlargement  ot  space  by  a  micro- 
scope ;  fewer  real  things  at  once  in  the  immediate  field  of 
view,  but  each  of  them  taking  up  more  than  its  normal 
room,  and  making  the  excluded  ones  seem  unnaturally  far 
away. 

Under  other  conditions,  processes  seem  to  fade  rapidly 
without  the  compensating  increase  in  the  subdivisibiliiy  a{ 
enccessions.  Here  the  apparent  length  of  the  specious 
present  contracts.  Consciousness  dwindles  to  a  point,  and 
loses  all  intuitive  sense  of  the  whence  and  whither  of  jta 
path.  Express  acts  of  memory  replace  rapid  bird's-eye 
■views.  In  my  own  case,  something  like  tliis  occurs  in  ex- 
treme fatigue.  Long  illnesses  produce  it.  Occasionally,  it 
appears  to  accompany  aphasia.*     It  would  be  vain  to  seek 


*  "Tbc  [mibot  cannot  retain  ibe  {muge  of  an  object  more  iluta  • 
moinent.  Bla  luetnory  U  us  Bhurt  fur  wxinda,  letierH,  Ilgurus.  und  prfnled 
vordE.  If  wc  cover  a  wriUen  or  printed  word  witbasbectof  paper  in 
which  a  Utile  window  bas  been  cut,  so  that  only  the  flist  letter  is  risible 
through  the  wludow,  bo  pconoiinces  ibis  letter.  If,  then,  the  sheet  li 
moved  so  as  lo  cover  the  6nl  Idler  and  inuke  the  seconil  one  visible,  be  pro- 
nounces the  second,  but  forgets  the  lirst,  and  cannot  pronounce  the  fint 
and  second  lugclher."  And  so  fortb  to  the  end,  "If  be  closes  bis  ejrea  and 
ilimws  bla  Anger  eiploriigly  over  a  wellknowD  object  like  a  knife  or  kqr 
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to  imagine  the  exact  brain-change  in  any  of  these  cases. 
But  we  must  admit  the  possibility  that  to  some  extent  the 
variations  of  time-estimate  between  youth  and  age,  and  ex« 
citement  and  ennui^  are  due  to  such  causes,  more  immedi« 
ate  than  to  the  one  we  assigned  some  time  ago. 

But  whether  ourfeding  of  the  time  which  immediatdy-past  * 
events  have  fUed  he  of  something  long  or  of  something  shorty  it 
is  not  what  it  is  because  those  events  are  past^  but  hecavse  they 
have  Irft  behind  them  processes  which  are  present.  To  those  pro-- 
cesses^  however  caused^  the  mind  tootild  stUl  respond  byfedinga 
specious  present i  with  one  part  of  it  just  vanishirjg  or  vanished 
into  the  past  As  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  have  made 
Adam  with  a  navel— sign  of  a  birth  which  never  occurred— 
BO  He  might  instantaneously  make  a  iman  with  a  brain  in 
which  were  processes  just  like  the  '  fading '  ones  of  an  ordi- 
nary brain.  The  first  real  stimulus  after  creation  would  set 
up  a  process  additional  to  these.  The  processes  would  over- 
lap ;  and  the  new-created  man  would  unquestionably  have 
the  feeling,  at  the  very  primal  instant  of  his  life,  of  haviii^' 
been  in  existence  already  some  little  space  of  time. 

he  cannot  combioe  the  separate  impressions  and  recognize  the  object.  But 
if  it  is  put  into  his  iiaud  so  that  he  can  simultaneously  touch  it  with  several 
fingers,  he  names  it  without  difficulty.  This  patient  bas  thus  lost  the  ca- 
pacity for  grouping  successive  .  .  .  impressions  .  .  .  into  a  whole  and  per- 
ceiving  them  as  a  whole."  (Grashey,  in  Archiv  fUr  Psycbiatrie,  Bd.  xvi. 
pp.  672-678.)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  such  a  patient  the  time  intuited 
was  not  clipped  off  like  the  impressions  it  held,  though  perhaps  not  so  much 
of  it. 

I  have  myself  often  noted  a  curious  exaggeration  of  time-perspective  at 
the  moment  of  a  falling  asleep.  A  person  will  be  moving  or  doing  some- 
thing in  the  room,  and  a  certain  stage  of  bis  act  (whatever  it  may  be)  will  be 
my  last  waking  perception.  Then  a  subsequent  stage  will  wake  me  to  a  new 
perception.  The  two  stages  of  the  act  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  seconds 
apart ;  and  yet  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
one,  a  long  interval  has  passed  away.  I  conjecturally  account  for  the 
phenomenon  thus,  calling  the  two  stages  of  the  act  a  and  b  respectively : 
Were  I  awake,  a  would  leave  a  fading  process  in  my  sensorium  which 
would  overlap  the  process  of  b  when  the  latter  came,  and  both  would  then 
appear  in  the  same  specious  present,  a  belonging  to  its  earlier  end.  But 
the  sudden  advent  of  the  brain-change  called  sleep  extinguishes  a's  fading 
process  abruptly.  When  b  then  conies  and  wakes  me,  a  comes  back,  it  is 
true,  but  not  as  belonging  to  the  specious  present.  It  has  to  be  specially 
revoked  in  memory.  This  mode  of  revocation  usually  characterizes  lon^ 
past  things — whence  the  illusion. 

*  Again  I  omit  the  future,  merely  for  simplicity's  sake. 
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Let  me  sum  up,  now,  by  saying  that  we  are  constantly  con« 
scions  of  a  certain  duration — ^the  specious  present — varying 
in  length  from  a  few  seconds  to  probably  not  more  than  a 
minute,  and  that  this  duration  (with  its  content  percseiyed 
as  having  one  part  earlier  and  the  other  part  later)  is  the 
original  intuition  of  time.  Longer  times  are  conceived  by 
adding,  ehorter  ones  by  dividing,  portions  of  this  vaguely 
bounded  unit,  and  are  habitually  thought  by  us  symboli- 
cally. Kant's  notion  of  an  intuition  of  objective  time  as  an 
infinite  necessary  continuum  has  nothing  to  support  it. 
The  oat^e  of  the  intuition  which  we  really  have  cannot  be 
the  duration  of  our  brain-processes  or  our  mental  changes. 
That  duration  is  rather  the  object  of  the  intuition  which, 
being  realized  at  every  moment  of  such  duration,  must  be 
due  to  a  permanently  present  cause.  This  cause — probably 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  brain-processes  of  different 
phase — ^fluctuates ;  and  hence  a  certain  range  of  variation 
in  the  amount  of  the  intuition,  and  in  its  subdivisibility, 
accrues. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MEMORY. 

In  the  last  chapter  what  concerned  ns  was  the  direct 
intuition  of  time.  We  found  it  limited  to  intervals  of  con- 
siderably less  than  a  minute.  Beyond  its  borders  extends 
the  immense  region  of  conceived  time,  past  and  future,  into 
one  direction  or  another  of  which  we  mentally  project  all 
the  events  which  we  think  of  as  real,  and  form  a  systematic 
order  of  them  by  giving  to  each  a  date.  The  relation  of  con- 
ceived to  intuited  time  is  just  like  that  of  the  fictitious  space 
pictured  on  the  flat  back-scene  of  a  theatre  to  the  actual 
space  of  the  stage.  The  objects  painted  on  the  former  (trees, 
columns,  houses  in  a  receding  street,  etc.)  carry  back  the 
series  of  similar  objects  solidly  placed  upon  the  latter,  and 
we  think  we  see  things  in  a  continuous  perspective,  when 
we  really  see  thus  only  a  few  of  them  and  imagine  that  we 
see  the  rest.  The  chapter  which  lies  before  us  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  we  paint  the  remote  past,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  canvas  in  our  memory,  and  yet  often  imagine  that  we 
have  direct  vision  of  its  depths. 

The  stream  of  thought  flows  on ;  but  most  of  its  seg- 
ments fall  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  oblivion.  Of  some, 
no  memory  survives  the  instant  of  their  passage.  Of  others, 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  moments,  hours,  or  days.  Others, 
again,  leave  vestiges  which  are  indestructible,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  recalled  as  long  as  life  endures.  Can 
we  explain  these  differences? 

FBIMABT  MBMOBT. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  /or  a  state  of  mini 
to  survive  in  memory  it  must  have  endured  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  what  I  call  a  substan- 
tive state.  Prepositional  and  conjunctival  states  of  mind 
are  not  remembered  as  independent  facts — we  cannot  recall 
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jnat  how  we  felt  when  we  said  '  how '  or  '  DotwithBtandtDg. 
Our  coDsciousness  of  these  transitive  states  \s  shot  up  ta 
their  own  moment — hence  one  difficulty  in  introspect!^ 
psychologizing. 

Any  state  of  mind  which  is  shut  up  to  its  own  momeni 
and  fails  to  become  an  object  for  succeeding  states 
mind,  is  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  stream  of  thought.  Or 
rather,  it  belongs  only  physically,  not  intellectually,  to  il 
own  stream,  forming  a  bridge  from  one  segment  of  it  ta 
another,  but  not  being  appropriated  inwardly  by  former 
ments  or  appearing  as  part  of  the  empirical  self,  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Chapter  S.  All  the  intellectnal  valna 
for  na  of  a  state  of  mind  depends  on  our  after-memory  of  ib 
Only  then  is  it  combined  in  a  system  and  knowingly  made 
to  contribute  to  a  result.  Only  then  does  it  count  for  ua. 
I  So  that  the  EFFixmvE  consciousness  ice  have  of  our  states  is  tka 
qfter-consciov^neaa  ;  and  the  more  of  this  there  is,  the  more 
influence  does  the  original  state  have,  and  the  more  perma- 
nent a  factor  is  it  of  our  world.  An  indeUbly-impriated. 
pain  may  color  a  life ;  but,  as  Professor  Richet  says : 

"  To  suffer  for  onlf  a  hundredth  of  a  second  is  not  to  suffer  at  all ; 
and  for  my  part  1  would  readily  agree  to  undergo  a  pain,  however  acat« 
and  intense  it  might  be.  provided  it  sliould  last  only  a  hundredth  of 
second,  and  leave  aflar  it  neither  reverberation  nor  recall."  * 

Not  that  a  momentary  state  of  conscionsDess  need  ba 
practically  resultless.     Far  from  it:  such  a  state,  though 
absolutely  nnremembered,  might  at  its  own  moment  detei 
mine  the  transition  of  our  thinking  in  a  vital  way,  and  di 
cide  our  action  irrevocably.t     But  the  idea  of  it  could  nc 


LB  be  doe*  In  anotber 


•  L'Homme  el  nnlelUgcnce,  p.  82. 

f  Professor  Richel  liaa  therefore  no  right  to  My,  i 
place  (Revue  Phllosopbique.  xn.  570):  '•  Withoat 
tttuatlon.  witAout  memory  no  ronteiauiUM."  All  he  Is  emitted  to  mj  k; 
"Wiiboul  memory  no  consciouaneM  known  ouifiide  of  itself,"  Of  ih« 
Krt  of  consciousness  that  Is  an  object  for  Ister  states,  sod  become*  as  It 
were  permanent,  he  gives  a  good  example:  "  Who  of  us.  alas  I  has  not  n 
perlenced  a  bitter  and  prufoimd  grief,  the  immense  lacetKlInn  cause  by  ili 
death  of  some  eheriahed  fellow. being  7  Well,  In  these  great  griefs  tb 
present  endures  neilLer  for  a  minule,  for  an  hour,  nor  for  a  day,  but  fo» 
weeks  and  months.  The  memory  of  the  cruel  moment  will  ddi  i-tTarg' 
llwlf  fnim  conscfotifaess,    Il  dltappean  not,  hut  remains  living. 
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^fUruxvrdB  determine  transition  and  action,  its  content 
could  not  be  conceived  as  one  of  the  mind's  permanent 
meanings :  that  is  all  I  mean  by  saying  that  its  intellectual 
value  lies  in  after-memory. 

As  a  rule  sensations  outlast  for  some  littie  time  the  ob- 
jective stimulus  which  occasioned  them.  This  phenomenon 
is  the  ground  of  those  '  after-images '  which  are  familiar  in 
the  physiology  of  the  sense-organs.  If  we  open  our  eyes 
instantaneously  upon  a  scene,  and  then  shroud  them  in 
complete  darkness,  it  will  be  as  if  we  saw  the  scene  in  ghostly 
light  through  the  dark  screen.  We  can  read  off  details  in 
it  which  were  unnoticed  whilst  the  eyes  were  open.* 

In  every  sphere  of  sense,  an  intermittent  stimulus,  often 
enough  repeated,  produces  a  continuous  sensation.  This 
is  because  the  after-image  of  the  impression  just  gone  by 
blends  with  the  new  impression  coming  in.  The  effects  of 
stimuli  may  thus  be  superposed  upon  each  other  many 
stages  deep,  the  total  result  in  consciousness  being  an  in- 
crease in  the  feeling's  intensity,  and  in  all  probability,  as 
we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  an  elementary  sense  of  the  lapse 
of  time  (see  p.  636). 


eoezlftfng  with  the  mnHItnde  of  other  sensations  which  are  juxtaposed  fn 
oonsdousneas  alongside  of  this  one  persistent  emotion  which  Is  felt  alvrays 
fn  the  present  tense.  A  long  time  Is  needed  ere  we  can  attain  to  forgetting 
it,  ere  we  can  make  it  enter  Into  the  past.  Ettrei  lateri  UiaUi  arundo,** 
(IM  B88.) 

*  This  Is  the  primary  positive  after-image.  According  to  Helmholtz, 
one  third  of  a  second  Is  the  most  favorahle  length  of  exposure  to  the  light 
for  producing  it  Longer  exposure,  complicated  by  subsequent  admission 
of  light  to  the  eye,  results  in  the  ordinary  negative  and  complementary 
after-Images,  with  their  changes,  which  may  (If  the  original  Impression 
was  brilliant  and  the  fixation  long)  last  for  many  minutes.  Feehner  gives 
the  name  of  memory-afterimages  (Psychophyslk,  n  493)  to  the  Instan- 
taneous positive  effects,  and  distinguishes  them  from  ordinary  after-images 
by  the  following  charaotefs :  1)  Their  originals  must  have  been  attended 
f9,  only  such  parts  of  a  compound  original  as  have  been  attended  to  ap- 
pearing. This  Is  not  the  case  In  common  visual  afterimages.  2)  The 
strain  of  attention  towards  them  Is  Inward,  as  in  ordinary  remembering, 
not  outward,  as  In  observing  a  common  after-image.  8)  A  short  fixation 
of  the  original  Is  better  for  the  memory-after-lmage,  a  long  one  for  the 
ordinary  after-image.  4)  The  colors  of  the  memory-after-image  are 
never  complementary  of  those  of  the  orlginaL 
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Exner  writes : 


L 


"  ImpFeBsions  to  which  we  &re  inattentive  leave  so  brief  an  Itna^ts 
the  memory  that  it  is  usually  overlooked.  When  deeply  abeorlied,  ws 
do  nut  hear  the  clock  Birike.  But  our  attention  may  awake  after  tfa« 
striking  has  ceased,  and  we  may  then  count  off  the  strokes.  Euch  ex- 
amples are  often  found  in  daily  life.  We  can  also  prove  the  eii8t«Dce 
of  this  primary  metaory-unage,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  another  peraon, 
even  when  his  attention  is  completely  aWrbed  elsewhere.  Ask  bc 
one,  e.g.,  to  count  the  lines  of  a  printed  page  as  fast  aa  be  can,  and 
whilst  this  is  going  on  walk  a  few  steps  about  the  room.  Theo,  when 
the  person  haa  done  counting,  ask  him  where  yon  stood.  He  will 
always  reply  quite  definitely  that  you  have  walked.  Analogous  experi- 
ments  may  be  made  with  vision.  This  primary  memory-image  is, 
whether  attention  have  been  turned  to  the  impression  or  not,  an  ex- 
tremely lively  one,  but  is  subjectively  quite  distinct  from  every  sort  of 
after-image  or  hallucination.  ...  It  vanishes,  if  not  caught  by  atteo* 
lion,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  Even  when  the  original  impresaion 
is  attended  tu,  the  tiveliuess  of  its  image  in  memory  fades  fast."  * 

The  physical  condition  in  the  nerve-tissue  of  this  pri- 
mary memory  is  called  by  Kichet '  elementary  memory.'  t  I 
much  prefer  to  reserve  the  word  memory  for  the  consciona 
phenomenou.  What  happens  in  the  nerve-tisaue  is  but  aa 
example  of  that  plasticity  or  of  semi-inertnoss,  yielding 
to  change,  bat  not  yielding  instantly  or  wholly,  and  never 
quite  recovering  the  original  form,  which,  in  Chapter  V, 
saw  to  be  the  groundwork  of  habit.  Elementary  htAU 
■would  be  the  better  name  for  what  Professor  Bichet  means. 
Well,  the  first  manifestation  of  elementary  habit  ia  the 
slow  dying  away  of  an  impressed  movement  on  the  uenra) 
matter,  and  its  first  effect  in  conseioueneBs  is  this  so-called 
elementary  memory.  But  what  elementary  memory  makes 
UB  aware  of  is  the  just  past  The  objects  we  feel  in  this 
directly  intuited  past  differ  from  properly  recollected  ob- 
jects. An  object  which  ia  recollected,  in  the  proper  Be 
of  that  term,  is  one  which  has  been  absent  from  conscious* 
ness  altogether,  and  now  revives  anew.  It  is  brought  back, 
recalled,  fished  up,  so  to  speak,  from  a  reservoir  in  which, 
with  countless  other  objects,  it  lay  buried  and  lost  from 
Tiew.     But   an    object   of    primary    memory  is   not   thos 

•  Hermann's  Hdbrb.,  II   2.28*. 
t  Rev.  PhiloB,,  563. 
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brought  back ;  it  never  was  lost ;  its  date  was  never  cut 
off  in  consciousness  from  that  of  the  immediately  present 
moment.  In  fact  it  comes  to  us  as  belonging  to  the  rear- 
ward portion  of  the  present  space  of  time,  and  not  to  the 
genuine  past  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  the  por- 
tion of  time  which  we  directly  intuit  has  a  breadth  of 
several  seconds,  a  rearward  and  a  forward  end,  and  may  be 
called  the  specious  present  All  stimuli  whose  first  nerve- 
vibrations  have  not  yet  ceased  seem  to  be  conditions  of 
our  getting  this  feeling  of  the  specious  present  They  give 
rise  to  objects  which  appear  to  the  mind  as  events  just 
past* 

When  we  have  been  exposed  to  an  unusual  stimulus  for 
many  minntes  or  hours,  a  nervous  process  is  set  up  which 
results  in  the  haunting  of  consciousness  by  the  impression 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  tactile  and  muscular  feel- 
ings of  ^  day  of  skating  or  riding,  after  long  disuse  of 
the  exercise,  will  come  back  to  us  all  through  the  night 
Images  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  microscope  will  annoy 
the  observer  for  hours  after  an  unusually  long  sitting  at  the 
instrument  A  thread  tied  around  the  finger,  an  unusual 
constriction  in  the  clothing,  will  feel  as  if  still  there,  long 
after  they  have  been  removed.  These  revivals  (called  phe- 
nomena of  Binneageddchtniaa  by  the  Germans)  have  some- 
thing periodical  in  their  nature,  f  They  show  that  profound 
rearrangements  and  slow  settlings  into  a  new  equilibrium 
are  going  on  in  the  neural  substance,  and  they  form  the 
transition  to  that  more  peculiar  and  proper  phenomenon  of 
memory,  of  which  the  rest  of  this  chapter  must  treat    The 


*  Richet  says :  "  The  preseDt  has  a  certain  duration,  a  variable  duratioii, 
Bometiraes  a  rather  long  one,  which  comprehends  all  the  time  occupied  \xf 
the  after-reverberation  [retentistement,  after-imagej  of  a  sensation.  For  ex* 
ample,  if  the  reverberation  of  an  electric  shock  within  our  nerves  laatf 
ten  minutes,  for  that  electric  shock  there  is  a  present  of  ten  minutes.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  a  feebler  sensation  will  have  a  shorter  present.  But  in 
every  case,  for  a  conscious  sensation  [1  should  say  for  a  remember^  sensa- 
tion] to  occur,  there  must  be  a  present  of  a  certain  duration,  of  a  few  seo* 
ends  at  least."  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  tlM 
backward  limits  of  this  immediately  intuited  duration,  or  specious  present. 
The  figures  which  M.  Richet  supposes  appear  to  be  considerably  too  large. 

t  Cf.  Fechner,  Psychophysik.  ii.  499. 
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first  condition  which  makes  a  thing  Basceptible  of  recall 
after  it  has  been  forgotten  is  that  the  original  impression 
of  it  should  have  been  prolonged  enough  to  give  rise  to  A 
recurrent  image  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  those  pri» 
marj  after-images  which  very  fleeting  impressions  msj' 
leave  behind,  and  which  contain  in  themselves  no  gaaranteii 
that  they  will  ever  come  bach  after  having  once  faded  away.  • 
A  certain  length  of  stimulation  seems  demanded  by  the 
inertia  of  the  nerve-snbstance.  Exposed  to  a  shorter  in- 
flnenoe.  its  modification  fails  to  '.net,'  and  it  retains  no 
effective  tendency  to  fall  again  into  the  same  form  of  vibra* 
tion  at  which  the  original  feeling  was  dne.  This,  as  I 
said  at  tlie  outset,  may  be  the  reason  why  only  '  substantive  * 
and  not  'transitive'  states  of  mind  are  as  a  rule  recol- 
lected, at  least  as  independent  things.  The  transitive  states 
pass  by  too  quickly. 

ANA1.T8IS    OV  THE   FHENOUENON   OF   HBHOBY. 

Memory  proper,  or  secondary  memory  as  it  might  be 
styled,  is  the  knowledge  of  a  former  state  of  mind  after  ii 
has  already  once  dropped  from  consciousness ;  or  rather  tf 
ia  the  knoidedge  of  on  event,  or  /act,  of  which  meantime  wa 
have  not  been  thinking,  with  the  additional  conaciousness  that 
we  have  thouglU  or  experienced  tl  before. 

*  The  primary  after-imago  lUeU  cnnoot  bouillkedif  the  siimulua  b  too 
brief,  Mr.  Cattell  found  (Psycbo1og(sc1ic  Studiea,  m.  p.  S3  ff.)  Uut  th* 
color  of  a  light  must  fall  upon  ihe  eye  for  a  period  Tarjrlog  from  0.009T8 
to  0.006  of  B  Bccood,  1q  order  to  be  recogDued  for  wb&t  it  is.  Lelten 
of  the  alphabet  and  familiar  words  require  from  0.00075  to  O.OOITS 
sec. — truly  an  Interval  extremely  Hhort.  Bomo  Icltere,  E  for  example,  u« 
banter  than  othem.  In  1871  Helmtioltz  and  Bait  bad  ascertained  that 
when  an  Itnpreasioo  was  immediately  followed  by  aitother,  th«  latm 
quencbed  the  former  and  prevented  it  from  being  knowo  to  later  con  tdoos- 
ne«8.  Tbe  first  silmulus  was  letters  of  the  alplial>ct,  the  second  a  brlgfat 
wbite  disk,  "With  an  Interval  of  0.0A48  sec.  between  the  two  <uidt»> 
tiona  [I  copy  here  the  abstract  in  Ladd's  Pbysiological  Pxycliology.  p.  480), 
tbe  disk  appeared  as  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  weak  abimroer ;  with  an  ialerval 
of  0,0096  sec.,  letters  appeared  Id  the  aUlmmer— one  or  two  wliich  could 
be  partially  recognized  when  tbe  inturral  incruased  to  0.0144  sec.  Wfcea 
tbe  interval  was  made  0,0192  sec  the  objccia  were  a  little  more  clearif 
discerned  :  at  O.OOSJO  sec.  four  letters  could  be  well  recognized  ;  al  0  Mtt 
sec.,  five  letters;  and  at  0.0528  sec.  all  tbe  lelteis  could  be  read."  (PfiOgnl 
Arcbtv.  IV.  826  ff.) 
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The  first  element  which  such  a  knowledge  involyes  would 
seem  to  be  the  revival  in  the  mind  of  an  image  or  copy  of 
the  original  event*  And  it  is  an  assumption  made  by 
many  writers  f  that  the  revival  of  an  image  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  memory  of  the  original  occurrence. 
But  such  a  revival  is  obviously  not  a  memory ^  whatever  else 
it  may  be ;  it  is  simply  a  duplicate,  a  second  event,  having 
absolutely  no  connection  with  the  first  event  except  that  it 
happens  to  resemble  it  The  clock  strikes  to-day ;  it  struck 
yesterday ;  and  may  strike  a  million  times  ere  it  wears  out 
The  rain  pours  through  the  gutter  this  week ;  it  did  so  last 
week ;  and  will  do  so  in  aasctda  scectdorum.  But  does  the 
present  clock-stroke  become  aware  of  the  past  ones,  or  the 
present  stream  recollect  the  past  stream,  because  they  repeat 
and  resemble  them  ?  Assuredly  not  And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  because  clock-strokes  and  gutters  are  physical 
and  not  psychical  objects ;  for  psychical  objects  (sensations 
for  example)  simply  recurring  in  successive  editions  will 
remember  each  other  on  that  account  no  more  than  clock- 
strokes  do.  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact  of  re- 
currence.    The  successive  editions  of  a  feeling  are  so  many 

*  When  the  past  is  recalled  symbolically,  or  conceptually  only,  it  is 
true  that  no  such  copy  need  be  there.  In  no  sort  of  conceptual  knowledge 
is  it  requisite  that  definitely  resembling  images  be  there  {tf.  pp.  471  ff.). 
But  as  all  conceptual  knowledge  stands  for  intuitive  knowledge,  and  termi- 
nates therein,  I  abstract  from  this  complication,  and  confine  mjrself  to  those 
memories  in  which  the  past  is  directly  imaged  in  the  mind,  or,  as  we  say, 
intuitively  known. 

f  E.g.  Spencer,  Psychology,  i.  p.  448.  How  do  the  believers  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  'image'  formulate  the  cases  where  we  remember  that 
something  did  not  happen — that  we  did  not  wind  our  watch,  did  not  lock 
the  door,  etc.  ?  It  is  very  hard  to  account  for  these  memories  of  omis- 
sion. The  image  of  winding  the  watch  is  just  as  present  to  my  mind  now 
when  I  remember  that  I  did  not  wind  it  as  if  I  remembered  that  I  did. 
It  must  be  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  feeling  the  image  which  loads  me 
to  such  different  conclusions  in  the  two  cases.  When  I  remember  that  I 
did  wind  it,  I  feel  it  grown  together  with  its  associates  of  past  date  and 
place.  When  I  remember  that  I  did  not,  it  keeps  aloof ;  the  associates  fuse 
with  each  other,  but  not  with  it.  This  sense  of  fusion,  of  the  belonging 
together  of  things,  is  a  most  subtle  relation ;  the  sense  of  non-fusion  is 
an  equally  subtle  one.  Both  relations  demand  roost  complex  mental  pro- 
cesses to  know  them,  processes  quite  different  from  that  mere  presence  or 
absence  of  an  image  which  does  such  service  in  the  cruder  books. 
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independent  events,  each  snug  in  itB  own  skin.  Testerdaj' 
feeling  is  dead  and  buried ;  and  the  presence  o(  to-day's  i 
no  reason  nbj  it  should  resttscitate.  A  farther  conditio] 
is  required  before  the  present  image  oan  be  held  to  stand 
for  a  past  original. 

That  condttioQ  is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  expressly  r^errei 
to  the  past,  thought  as  in  the  past.  But  how  can  we  thin! 
a  thing  as  in  the  past,  except  by  tliintiug  of  the  past  tc 
gether  with  the  thiug,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  two  ?  Ani 
how  can  we  tliink  of  the  past?  In  the  chapter  on  Time-per> 
oeption  we  have  seen  that  our  intuitive  or  immediate  con- 
Bciousness  of  pastness  hardly  carries  us  more  than  a  fen 
seconds  backward  of  the  present  instant  of  time.  Bemotei 
dates  are  conceived,  not  perceived ;  known  symbolically  bj 
names,  such  as  '  last  week,'  '  1850 ; '  or  thought  of  by  evenb 
which  happened  in  them,  as  the  year  in  which  we  attendee 
such  a  school,  or  met  with  such  a  loss. — 80  that  if  we  wisl 
to  think  of  a  particular  past  epoch,we  must  tliink  of  s  nami 
or  other  symbol,  or  else  of  certain  concrete  events,  assodatei] 
therewithal.  £oth  must  be  thought  of,  to  think  the  past 
epoch  adequately.  And  to  '  refer '  any  special  fact  to  tht 
past  epoch  is  to  think  that  fact  mth  the  names  and  events 
which  characterize  its  date,  to  think  it,  in  short,  with  a  lot 
of  contiguous  associates. 

But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.  Memory  requires 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  fact  in  the  past.  It  mnst  hi 
dated  in  my  past.  In  other  words,  I  must  think  that  I  di- 
rectly experienced  its  occurrence.  It  must  have  that 
'warmth  and  intimacy'  which  were  so  often  spoken  of  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Self,  as  characterizing  all  ezperiencea 
'  appropriated '  by  the  thinker  as  his  own. 

A  general  feeling  of  the  past  direction  in  time,  then.  • 
particular  date  conceived  as  Ijnng  along  that  direction,  ani" 
defined  by  its  name  or  phenomenal  contents,  an  event  im-*! 
agined  as  located  therein,  and  owned  as  part  of  my  ex-l 
perience,— such  are  the  elements  of  every  act  of  memory. 

It  follows  that  what  we  began  by  calling  the  '  image,'  or 
'  copy,'  of  the  fact  in  the  mind,  is  really  not  there  at  all  la 
that  simple  sliiipe,  as  a  separate  'idea.'  Or  at  least,  if  it  l>«j 
there  as  a  separate  idea,  no  memory  will  go  with  it.    Whal 
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memory  goes  with  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  complex  rep« 
resentation,  that  of  the  fact  to  be  recalled  j9{t(6  its  associates, 
the  whole  forming  one  *  object '  (as  explained  on  page  275, 
Chapter  ES^),  known  in.  one  integral  ptdse  of  consciousness 
(as  set  forth  on  pp.  276  ff.)  and  demanding  probably  a 
vastly  more  intricate  brain-process  than  that  on  which  any 
simple  sensorial  image  depends. 

Most  psychologists  have  given  a  perfectly  clear  analysis 
of  the  phenomenon  we  describe.  Christian  Wolff,  for  ex- 
ample, writes : 

*'  Suppose  you  have  seen  MoTius  in  the  temple,  but  now  afresh  in 
Titus*  house,  I  say  you  reoognize  Mevius,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing seen  liim  before,  because,  although  now  you  perceive  him  with  your 
senses  along  with  Titus*  house,  your  imagination  produces  an  image  of  him 
along  with  one  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  acts  of  your  own  mind  reflecting 
on  Mevius  in  the  temple.  Hence  the  idea  of  Mevius  which  is  reproduced  in 
sense  is  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  than  that  which 
formerly  contained  it,  and  this  difference  is  the  reason  why  we  are  con- 
scious of  having  had  it  before.  .  .  .  For  whilst  now  you  see  Meyius  in 
the  house  of  Titus,  your  imagination  places  him  in  the  temple,  and 
renders  you  conscious  of  the  state  of  mind  which  you  found  in  yourself 
when  you  beheld  him  there.  By  this  you  know  that  you  have  seen  him 
before,  that  is,  you  recognize  him.  But  you  recognise  him  because  his 
idea  is  now  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  from  that  in  which 
you  first  saw  him."  * 

Similarly  James  Mill  writes : 

^^  In  my  remembrance  of  George  IIL,  addressing  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  mere  idea,  or  simple  apprehension, 
the  conception,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  the  objects.  There  is  com- 
Uned  with  this,  to  make  it  memory,  my  idea  of  my  haying  seen  and 
heard  those  objects.  And  this  combination  is  so  close  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  separate  them.  I  cannot  have  the  idea  of  Oeorge  III. ; 
his  person  and  attitude,  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  while  reading  from  it ;  without  having  the  other  idea  along  with 
it,  that  of  my  having  been  a  witness  of  the  scene.  ...  If  this  ex- 
planation of  the  case  in  which  we  remember  sensations  is  understood, 
the  explanation  of  the  case  in  which  we  remember  ideas  cannot  occasion 
much  of  difficulty.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  Polyphemus^s  cave, 
and  the  actions  of  Ulysses  and  the  Oyclops,  as  described  by  Homer.  In 
this  recollection  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  ideas,  or  simple  conceptions  of 
the  objects  and  acts ;  and  along  with  these  ideas,  and  so  closely  com- 

*  Psychologia  Empirica,  §  174. 
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bioed  as  not  to  be  eeparable,  the  idea  of  my  having  formerly  had  thoi 
tame  ideas.  And  this  idea  of  my  having  formerly  had  those  ideas  is  I 
very  complicated  idea ;  including  the  ii)ea  of  myself  of  (be  present  mo 
mant  rememberiog,  and  that  of  myself  of  tlie  pofit  moment  coDceiring; 
and  tbe  whole  series  of  tbe  atittee  of  consciousneas,  which  iDtarvened 
between  myself  remembering,  aud  myself  conceiving."  • 

Memory  ia  then  the  feeling  of  belief  in  s  peculiar  com- 
plex object ;  but  all  the  elements  of  this  object  maj  h& 
known  to  other  states  of  belief ;  nor  is  there  in  the  particnlar 
combiuatioii  of  them  as  they  appear  in  memory  anything 
80  peculiar  aa  to  lead  us  to  oppose  the  latter  to  other  aorta 
of  thought  as  something  altogether  sui  generis,  needing  » 
special  faculty  to  account  for  it.  When  later  we  come  to 
our  chapter  on  Belief  ws  shall  see  that  any  represented 
object  which  is  connected  either  mediately  or  immediately 
■with  our  present  sensations  or  emotional  activities  tends 
to  be  believed  in  as  a  reality.  The  sense  of  a  peoa< 
liar  active  relation  in  it  to  ourselves  is  what  gives  to  i 
object  the  characteristic  quality  of  reality,  and  a  merely 
imagined  past  event  differs  from  a  recollected  one  only  ia 
the  absence  of  this  peon  liar-feeling  relation.  The  electric 
current,  so  to  speak,  between  it  and  oar  present  self 
does  not  close.  But  in  their  other  determinations  the  ro* 
recollected  past  and  the  imaginary  past  may  be  much  ths 
same.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  unique  in  the  obftct 
of  memory,  and  no  special  faculty  is  needed  to  account  for 
its  formation.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  parts  thought  of  aa  r 
lated  together,  perception,  imagination,  comparison  and 
reasoning  being  analogous  syntheses  of  parts  into  complex 
objects.  The  objects  of  any  of  these  faculties  may  awaken 
belief  or  fail  to  awaken  it ;  the  object  of  memory  is  otdy  o 
object  imagined  in  the  past  (usually  very  completely  imagined 
there)  to  which  the  emotion  of  bdief  adheres. 


"Analysis.  I.  830-1.  Mill  believed  that  the  various  thingB  remembered, 
tbe  self  included,  cnlei  conaciousiieaB  in  tbe  form  of  separate  Idcaa,  but  ■ 
npidly  that  tbeyare'all  clustered  iulo  one.'  "Ideas  called  up  In  cloi 
conjunction  .  .  .  aasume.  even  when  there  is  the  greati'Bl  couiplciity.  tiM 
appearance,  not  of  many  ideas,  but  of  one  "  (vol.  i.  p.  12S).  This  mylhol' 
ogy  doea  not  Imtwir  the  accuracy  of  hti  deecrlptlon  of  memorya  et^tt 
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Such  being  the  phefnomenon  of  memory,  or  the  analjaiB 
of  its  object,  can  we  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  ?  can  we 
lay  bare  its  causes  ? 

Its  complete  exercise  presupposes  two  things  : 

1)  The  retention  of  the  remembered  fact ; 

2)  Its  reminiaoence^  recollection^  reproduction^  or  recoHL 
Now  the  cause  both  of  retention  and  of  recollection  is  the  law 

ff  habit  in  the  nervous  system,  working  as  it  does  in  the  *asso* 
elation  of  ideas.* 

Associationists  have  long  explained  recollection  by  asso- 
ciation. James  Mill  gives  an  account  of  it  which  I  am  unable 
to  improve  upon,  unless  it  might  be  by  translating  his  word 
*  idea '  into  '  thing  thought  of/  or  *  object,*  as  explained  so 
often  before. 

*'  There  is,**  he  says,  '*  a  state  of  mind  familiar  to  all  men,  in  which 
we  are  said  to  remember.  In  this  state  it  is  certain  we  have  not  in  the 
mind  the  idea  which  we  are  trying  to  have  in  it*  How  is  it,  then,  that 
we  proceed  in  the  coarse  of  our  endeavor,  to  procure  its  introduction 
into  the  mind  f  If  we  have  not  the  idea  itself,  we  have  certain  ideas 
connected  with  it.  We  run  over  those  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  hopes 
that  some  one  of  them  will  suggest  the  idea  we  are  in  quest  of; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  does,  it  is  always  one  so  connected  with  it  as 
to  call  it  up  in  the  way  of  association.  I  meet  an  old  acquaintance, 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  wish  to  recollect.  I  run  over  a 
number  of  names,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  be  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  individual.  I  think  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
seen  him  engaged ;  the  time  when  I  knew  him,  the  persons  along  with 
whom  I  knew  him,  the  things  he  did,  or  the  things  he  suffered ;  and, 
if  I  chance  upon  any  idea  with  which  the  name  is  associated,  then  imme- 
diately I  have  the  recollection ;  if  not,  my  pursuit  of  it  is  vain.f  There 
is  another  set  of  cases,  ^ery  familiar,  but  affording  very  important  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  matters 
which  we  desire  not  to  forget.  What  is  the  contrivance  to  which  we 
have  recourse  for  preserving  the  memory — that  is,  for  making  sure  tlial 
it  will  be  called  into  existence,  when  it  is  our  wish  that  it  should  \  All 
men  invariably  employ  the  same  expedient.    They  endeavor  to  form 

*  Compare,  however,  p.  2M.  Chapter  IX. 

t  Professor  Bain  adds,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Mill's :  "  This  prooBm 
seems  best  expressed  by  laying  down  a  law  of  Compound  or  Composito 
Association,  under  which  a  plurality  of  feeble  links  of  connection  may  be 
a  substitute  for  one  powerful  and  self-sufficing  link." 
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Kn  ttssociation  between  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered, 
some  senaatioD,  or  some  idea,  which  they  know  beforehand  will  occur  ai 
or  nMtr  the  time  when  they  wish  tbu  remembraDce  to  be  ia  their  mioda. 
If  this  association  is  formed,  and  the  ussociatiOQ  or  idea  with  which  it  b 
been  formed  occurs ;  the  sensation,  or  idea,  calls  up  the  renieinbrano«j 
and  the  object  of  him  who  formed  the  association  is  ntlaioed.  To  nae  i 
Tulgar  instance:  a  man  receives  a  commission  from  hisTriend,  and,  th«i 
he  mn;  not  forget  it,  ties  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief.  How  is  this  fnct  b 
beexpiainedl  First  of  all.  the  idea  of  the  commission  U  associated  will 
the  making  of  the  knot.  Next,  the  handkerchief  ia  a  thing  which  it  li 
known  beforehand  will  be  frequently  seen,  and  of  course  at  no  ^reot 
distance  of  time  from  the  occasion  on  which  the  memory  is  desired. 
The  handkerchief  being  seen,  the  knot  is  gocd,  and  this  sensation  re* 
calls  the  idea  of  the  commissioa,  iwtween  which  and  iUelf  the  assocj- 
ation  had  been  purposely  formed."  ' 

In  short,  we  make  search  in  our  memory  for  &  forgottei 
idea,  just  as  we  rummage  our  house  for  a  lost  object.  In 
both  cases  we  visit  what  seems  to  us  the  probable  neighbor- 
hood  of  that  which  we  miss.  We  turn  over  the  things  under 
which,  or  witliin  which,  or  alongside  of  which,  it  may 
possibly  be  ;  and  if  it  lies  near  them,  it  soon  comes  to  view. 
But  these  matters,  in  the  case  of  a  mental  object  songht^ 
are  nothing  but  its  associates.  The  machinery  of  recall  ia 
thus  the  same  as  the  machinery  of  association,  and  tha 
machinery  of  association,  as  we  koow,  is  nothing  but  tha 
elementary  law  of  habit  in  the  nerve-centres. 

And  this  same  law  of  habit  is  the  machinery  of  retentioii 
also.  Ketention  means  IvtbHUy  to  recall,  and  it  means  notb> 
ing  more  than  such  liability.  The  only  proof  of  there  beiti( 
retention  is  that  recall  actually  takes  place.  The  retentioa 
of  an  experience  is,  in  short,  bat  another  name  for  the  paa- 
tibility  of  tliinking  it  again,  or  the  tendency  to  think  it  agaia, 
with  ite  past  surroundings.  Whatever  accidental  cue  maj 
turn  this  tendency  into  an  actuality,  the  permanent  grovnd 
of  the  tendency  itself  lies  in  the  organized  neural  paths  by 
which  the  cne  calls  tip  the  experience  on  the  proper  occa* 
■ion,  together  with  its  past  associates),  the  sense  that  tha 
self  was  there,  the  belief  that  it  really  happened,  etc,  etc.^ 
just  as  previously  described.  When  the  recollection  ia 
the  '  ready '  sort,  the  resuscitation  takes  place  the  instanl 
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the  occasion  arises ;  when  it  is  slow,  resuscitation  comes 
after  delaj.  But  be  the  recall  prompt  or  slow,  the  condi- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  at  all  (or  in  other  words,  the 
'  retention  *  of  the  experience)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  brain-paths  which  asaociaJte  the  experience  with  the 
occasion  and  cue  of  the  recalL  When  slumbering ^  theae  paths 
are  the  condition  of  retention;  when  active,  they  are  the  oondi* 
tiono/reoalL 

A  simple  scheme  will  now  make  the  whole  cause  of 
memory  plain.  Let  n  be  a  past 
event;  o  its  *  setting'  (concomi- 
tants, date,  self  present,  warmth 
and  intimacy,  etc.,  etc.,  as  already 
set  forth);  and  m  some  present 
thought  or  fact  which  may  appro- 
priately become  the  occasion  of  its 
recalL  Let  the  nerve-centres,  ac- 
tive in  the  thought  of  m,  w,  and  o,  ^^  ^ 
be  represented  by  M,  N,  and  O,  re- 
spectively ;  then  the  existence  of  the  paths  M — ^N  and  N — O 
will  be  the  fact  indicated  by  the  phrase  '  retention  of  the 
event  n  in  the  memory,'  and  the  excitement  of  the  brain  along 
these  paths  will  be  the  condition  of  the  event  n's  actual  re- 
call. The  retention  of  n,  it  will  be  observed,  is  no  mysterious 
storing  up  of  an  *  idea '  in  an  unconscious  state.  It  is  not  a 
fact  of  the  mental  order  at  all.  It  is  a  purely  physical  phe- 
nomenon, a  morphological  feature,  the  presence  of  these 
'paths,'  namely,  in  the  finest  recesses  of  the  brain's  tissue. 
The  recall  or  recollection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  psycho* 
physical  phenomenon,  with  both  a  bodily  and  a  mental  side. 
The  bodily  side  is  the  functional  Excitement  of  the  tracts 
and  paths  in  question ;  the  mental  side  is  the  conscious 
vision  of  the  past  occurrence,  and  the  belief  that  we  ex- 
perienced it  before. 

These  habit- worn  paths  of  association  are  a  clear  ren- 
dering of  what  authors  mean  by  'predispositions,'  Westiges,* 
*  traces,'  etc.,  left  in  the  brain  by  past  experience.  Most 
writers  leave  the  nature  of  these  vestiges  vague ;  few  think 
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of  explicitly  assimilatiug  tLem  to  channels  of  aaaociatioa 
Dr.  Slaiitlsley,  for  esample,  writes: 

"  When  an  idea  which  we  have  once  had  is  excited  again,  tbere  is  i 
reproduction  of  the  same  nervouit  current,  ivitb  the  conscious  additioi 
that  it  is  a  reproduction— it  is  the  same  idea  plus  the  coDSciousaeas  t  ba 
it  is  the  same.     The  question  then  suggests  itself,  What  b  the  physics 
condition  of  this  coDsciousnessT  What  is  the  modiflcatiou  of  theanatomi 
cal  substrata  o(  fibres  and  cells,  or  of  their  physiological  activity,  wbtcl 
is  the  occssion  of  this  plus  element  to  the  reproduced  idea  t    It  may  tM 
supposed  that  the  first  activity  did  leave  behind  it,  when  it  Hutiaided, 
some  after-effect,  some  modification  of  the  nerve-element,  whereby  Um 
nerve-circuit  was  disposed  to  fall  again  readily  into  the  same  action: 
such  disposition  appearing  in  consciousness  as  recognition  or  meoiorf. 
Memory  is,  in  fact,  the  conscious  phase  of  this  physiological  dbpoaitioQ 
when  it  becomes  active  or  discharges  its  [auctions  on  the  reourreoce 
the  particular  mental  experience.     To  assist  our  conception  of  what 
may  happen,  let  us  suppose  the  individual  nerve-element<  to  be  < 
dowed  with  their  own  consciousness,  and  lei  us  assume  them  to  be, 
I  have  supposed,  modified  in  a  certain  way  by  the  first  experience ;  it 
1b  bard  to  conceive  that  when  thoy  fall  into  the  same  action  on  another 
oocasion  they  should  not  recognize  or  remember  't ;  for  the  se 
action  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  what  it  ooo* 
tains  from  the  after-effects  of  the  first.    As  we  have  assumed  the  pn 
to  be  coDsciouB,  this  reproduction  with  its  addition  would  be  a  memory 
or  remembrance. "  * 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Maudslej  seems  to  mean  by  th« 
•nerve-element,'  or  'aufttoinical  snbstratum  of  fibres  and 
cells,'  something  that  correspouds  to  the  N  of  our  diagram. 
And  the  '  modification  '  he  speaks  of  seems  intended  to  be 
ondei'stood  as  an  iutemal  modification  of  this  same  partica- 
lar  group  of  elemeuts.  Now  the  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
vince  anyone  that  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  for  snppo^- 
iog  that  with  the  mere  re-excitation  of  N  there  should  arise 
the  '  conscious  addition  '  that  it  is  a  re-excitation.  The  two 
excitations  are  simply  two  excitations,  their  consciousneaac* 
are  two  consciousnesses,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  eaclL 
other.  And  a  vague  '  modificntiou,'  supposed  to  be  left 
behind  by  the  first  excitation,  helps  us  not  a  whit  For, 
according  to  all  analogy,  such  a  modification  can  only  result 
in  making  the  next  excitation  more  smooth  and  rapid.  Thia 
might  maJce  it  less  conacioua,  perliaps,  but  could  not  ando* 
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it  with  any  reference  to  the  past  The  gutter  is  worn 
deeper  by  each  successiye  shower,  but  not  for  that  reason 
brought  into  contact  with  previous  showers.  Psychology 
(whicn  Dr.  Maudsley  in  his  next  sentence  says  *'  affords  us 
not  the  least  help  in  this  matter  ")  puts  us  on  the  track  of 
an  at  least  possible  brain-explanation.  As  it  is  the  setting 
0  of  the  idea,  when  it  recurs,  which  makes  us  conscious 
of  it  as  past,  so  it  can  be  no  iidrinsic  modification  of  the 
*  nerve-element '  N  which  is  the  organic  condition  of  mem- 
ory, but  something  extrinsic  to  it  altogether,  namely,  its  con- 
nections with  those  other  nerve-elements  which  we  called 
O — that  letter  standing  in  the  scheme  for  the  cerebral  sub- 
stratum of  a  great  plexus  of  things  other  than  the  principal 
event  remembered,  dates,  names,  concrete  surroundings, 
realized  intervals,  and  what  not.  The  *  modification '  is  the 
formation  in  the  plastic  nerve-substance  of  the  system  of 
associative  paths  between  N  and  O. 

The  only  hypothesis,  in  short,  to  which  the  facts  of 
inward  experience  give  countenance  is  that  the  brmn4racts 
excited  by  the  event  proper,  and  those  excited  in  its  reodU,  are 
in  part  different  from  each  other.  If  we  could  revive  the 
past  event  without  any  associates  we  should  exclude  the 
possibility  of  memory,  and  simply  dream  that  we  were  un- 
dergoing the  experience  as  if  for  the  first  time.*   Wherever, 

*  The  only  fact  which  might  plausibly  be  alleged  against  this  view  ia  the 
familiar  one  that  we  may  feel  the  lapse  of  time  in  an  experience  so  monot- 
onous that  its  earlier  portions  can  have  no  '  associates '  different  from  its 
later  ones.  Sit  with  closed  eyes,  for  example,  and  steadily  pronounce  some 
vowel-sound,  thus,  a— a— a— a— a—  ....  thinking  only  of  the  sound. 
Nothing  changes  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  experiment ;  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  it  you  know  that  iU  beginning  was  far  away.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  close  attention  to  what  happens  during  this  experiment  shows 
that  it  does  not  violate  in  the  least  the  conditions  of  recall  laid  down 
in  the  text ;  and  that  if  the  moment  to  which  we  mentally  hark  back  lie 
many  seconds  behind  the  present  instant,  it  always  ha$  different  associatet 
by  which  we  define  ito  date.  Thus  it  was  when  I  had  just  breathed 
out,  or  in  ;  or  it  was  the  '  first  moment '  of  the  performance,  the  one  'pre 
ceded  by  silence ; '  or  it  was  ' one  very  close  to  that ;  *  or  it  was  'one  when 
we  were  looking  forward  instead  of  back,  as  now ;  •  or  it  is  simply  repre- 
sented by  a  number  and  conceived  symbolically  with  no  definite  image 
of  its  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no  really  intuitive  discrimination 
of  the  different  past  moments  after  the  experience  has  gone  on  some  little 
ftime,  but  that  back  of  the  'specious  present '  they  all  fuse  into  a  single 
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ill  fact,  the  recalled  event  does  appear  without  a  definita 
setting,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  a,  mere  creation  of 
fancy.  But  in  proportion  au  its  image  lingers  and  recalls  as- 
sociates which  gradually  become  more  defiitite,  it  grows  mora 
and  more  distinctly  into  a  remembered  thing.  For  example, 
I  enter  a  friend's  room  and  see  on  the  wall  a  painting.  At 
first  I  have  the  strange,  wondering  consciousness,  '  surelj 
I  have  seen  that  before,'  but  when  or  how  does  not  becoma 
clear.  There  only  clings  to  the  picture  a  sort  of  penumbra 
of  familiarity, — when  suddenly  I  exclaim  :  "  I  have  it,  it  ia 
a  copy  of  part  of  one  of  the  Fra  Augelicos  in  the  Floren- 
tine Academy — I  recollect  it  there!"  But  the  motive  to 
the  recall  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  tliat  the  brain-tract  now 
excited  by  the  painting  was  once  before  excited  in  a  similar 
way ;  it  lies  simply  and  solely  in  the  fact  that  M-ith  tlibfc 
brain-tract  other  tracts  also  are  escited :  those  which  sos- 
tain  ray  friend's  room  with  all  its  peculiarities,  on  the  one 
hand ;  those  which  sustain  the  mental  image  of  the  Florenos 
Academy,  on  the  other  haud.  with  the  circumstances  of  my 
visit  there  ;  and  finally  those  which  make  me  (more  dimly) 
think  of  the  years  1  have  lived  through  between  these  two 
times.  The  result  of  this  total  brain-disturbance  is  a 
thought  with  a  peculiar  object,  uamely,  that  I  who  now 
stand  here  with  this  picture  before  me,  stood  so  many  years 
ago  in  the  Florentine  Academy  looking  at  its  originaL 

M.    Taine   has  described  the  gradual  way  in  which 
mental  image  develops  into  an  object  of  memory,  in  hia 
osual  vivid  fashion.     He  says : 

"I  meet  casunll]'  in  tlie  street  a  person  whose  appearance  I  an 
aoqnafnted  wilh,  and  aoy  to  myseit  at  once  thati  haveaeen  him  beforo. 
Instantly  the  figure  recedes  iiil«  the  past,  and  wavers  abont  tbera 
vaguely,  without  at  onco  fixing  iteeIC  iu  any  spot.    It  persists  ia  me  for 


OODceplloD  or  the  kind  of  thing  Ibst  has  been  going  on.  with  s  more  or  !«■ 
clear  aeose  of  the  loisl  lime  it  hna  lasted,  thia  latter  beias  based  oa  hi 
■ntomatlo  counting  of  the  luceeBglTe  pulsies  of  thought  by  which  tb« 
proceu  1b  from  moment  to  moment  recogoiied  as  being  nlwayg  ihe  Mnw. 
Within  the  few  seconds  which  coDstlluIc  the  apeclous  present  there  U  aa 
imuttlTe  perception  of  the  aupcesalve  moments.  But  Uieae  momenta,  of 
which  WB  have  a  primary  memory -Inwge,  arc  not  properly  ntaOtd  from 
the  past,  our  knowledge  of  them  U  lu  no  way  analogous  to  a  memury  prop 
wr\j  K>  called.    Qf .  •wpni,  p.  646. 
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lome  time,  and  surrounds  itself  with  new  details.  '  When  I  saw  him  he 
was  bare-headed,  with  a  working-jacket  on,  painting  in  a  studio ;  he  is 
lo-and-so,  of  such-and-such  a  street  But  when  was  it  f  It  was  not 
yesterday,  nor  this  week,  nor  recently.  I  have  it :  he  told  me  that  he 
was  waiting  for  the  first  leaves  to  come  out  to  go  into  the  country.  It 
was  before  the  spring.  But  at  what  exact  date  f  I  saw,  the  same  day, 
people  carrying  branches  in  the  streets  and  omnibuses :  it  was  Palm 
Bunday  I  *  Observe  the  travels  of  the  internal  figure,  its  various  shift- 
ings  to  front  and  rear  along  the  line  of  the  past ;  each  of  these  mental 
lentences  has  been  a  swing  of  the  balance.  When  confronted  with 
the  present  sensation  and  with  the  latent  swarm  of  indistinct  images 
which  repeat  our  recent  life,  the  figure  first  recoiled  suddenly  to  an 
indeterminate  distance.  Then,  completed  by  precise  details,  and  con- 
fronted with  all  the  shortened  images  by  which  we  sum  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  day  or  a  week,  it  again  receded  beyond  the  present  day,  be- 
yond yesterday,  the  day  before,  the  week,  still  farther,  beyond  the 
ill-defined  mass  constituted  by  our  recent  recollections.  Then  some- 
thing said  by  the  painter  was  recalled,  and  it  at  once  receded  again 
beyond  an  almost  precise  limit,  which  is  marked  by  the  image  of  the 
green  leaves  and  denoted  by  the  word  spring.  A  moment  afterwards, 
thanks  to  a  new  detail,  the  recollection  of  the  branches,  it  has  shifted 
again,  but  forward  this  time,  not  backward;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the 
salendar,  is  situated  at  a  precise  point,  a  week  further  back  than  Easter, 
and  five  weeks  nearer  than  the  carnival,  by  the  double  effect  of  the 
eontrary  impulsions,  pushing  it,  one  forward  and  the  other  backward, 
and  which  are,  at  a  particular  moment,  annulled  by  one  another."  ** 

THS  OONDinOirS  OF  GOODNItSS  IN  MEMOB7. 

The  remembered  fact  being  n,  then,  the  path  N — O  is 
what  arouses  for  n  its  setting  when  it  is  recalled,  and  makes 
it  other  than  a  mere  imagination.  The  path  M — N,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  cue  or  occasion  of  its  being  recalled 
at  all.  Memory  being  thus  altogether  conditioned  on  brains 
paths,  its  eoDcellence  in  a  given  individual  wiU  dqpend  parity  on 
the  number  and  partly  on  the  persistence  of  these  paihs. 

The  persistence  or  permanence  of  the  paths  is  a  physi- 
ological property  of  the  brain-tissue  of  the  individual,  whilst 
their  number  is  altogether  due  to  the  facts  of  his  mental 
experience.  Let  the  quality  of  permanence  in  the  paths  be 
called  the  native  tenacity,  or  physiological  retentiyeness. 
This  tenacity  differs  enormously  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  from  one  person  to  another.     Some  minds  are  like  wax 

*  On  Intelligence,  I.  258-9. 
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under  a  aeal — no  impreasioii,  however  tllscoDnectod  wit 
others,  is  wiped  out.  Others,  like  a  jelly,  vibrate  to  e 
touch,  but  under  usual  couditions  retain  no  permaneo 
mark.  These  latter  minds,  before  they  can  recollect  s  fad 
must  weave  it  into  their  permauent  stores  of  knowledgi 
They  have  no  destdtory  memory.  Those  persons,  on  thi 
contrary,  who  retain  names,  dates  and  addresses,  auecdot« 
gossip,  poetry,  quotations,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneoa 
facts,  without  an  effort,  have  desultory  memory  in  a  higl 
degree,  and  certainly  one  it  to  the  unusual  tenacity  of  thei 
brain-substance  for  any  path  once  formed  therein.  N( 
one  probably  was  ever  effective  on  a  voluminous  scale  with 
out  a  high  degree  of  this  physiological  retentivenesa 
the  practical  as  in  the  theoretic  life,  the  man  whose  acquisi 
tions  stick  is  the  man  who  is  always  achieving  and  advancing 
whilst  his  neighbors,  speni.liug  most  of  their  time  in  relearn- 
ing  what  tbey  once  knew  but  have  forgotten,  simply  holj 
their  own.  A.  Charlemagne,  a  Luther,  a  Leibnitz,  a  WaJtai 
Scott,  any  example,  in  short,  of  your  quarto  or  folio  edition) 
of  mankind,  must  needs  have  amazing  retentiveness  of  tbt 
purely  physiological  sort.  Men  without  this  reteutiveueai 
may  excel  in  the  quality  of  their  work  at  this  point  or  al 
that,  but  will  never  do  such  mighty  sums  of  it,  or  be  infla 
ential  contemporaneously  on  such  a  scale.* 


*  Not  tbRi  mere  native  tenacity  nill  miihe  n  mnn  great.  It  mttft  b 
coupled  with  great  possluos  and  grent  intellect  bciides.  Imbeciles  kmm 
limes  bavti  cxlroorcliuury  deaiilloiy  mcmury.  Dmblacb  describe*  (Knpl 
daulie  Fsycbol.,  p.  S5j  Ibe  enae  of  h  young  man  wbom  be  euunlned.  Hi 
bad  wltb  difficulty  been  taugbl  to  read  and  spent.  "  But  If  two  or  llirai 
miDUtea  were  allowed  him  to  peruse  an  ocIdto  page,  he  Iheo  could  spnl 
the  single  words  out  from  Ills  tticmory  as  well  as  if  the  book  Uf  optt 
before  bim.  .  .  .  Tbat  there  was  no  deceplbn  1  could  lest  by  meaos  nf  I 
new  Latiu  law- dissertation  which  bad  just  come  into  ray  hnods.  wbteb  hi 
never  could  bave  seen,  and  of  which  both  subject  and  language  wmi 
unknown  to  blm.  He  read  oS  [menially]  many  line?,  skipping  about  hm 
of  the  page  which  had  been  given  him  to  sec,  no  worse  than  It  tbe  expert 
menlhad  been  made  with  a  child's  etory."  Droblsch  describes  this  caa) 
as  if  It  were  one  of  unusual  persistence  in  tbe  visual  image  [' 
memory,'  M»  tupra,  p.  B43].  But  be  adds  that  the  youth 
his  pages  a  long  time.'  In  the  Journal  of  Speculniire  Philosophy  (or  Ju 
1871  (Ti.  8)  is  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Heukic  (together  with  Ihe  sloe 
cUsaic  examples  of  prelcrunlural  memory)  of  an  almost  btiud  PcnniylTval 
fftnner  who  could  remember  llie  day  of  tbe  week  on  which  aaj  date  ^ 
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But  there  oomes  a  time  of  life  for  all  of  ub  when  we  oaxi 
do  no  more  than  hold  our  own  in  the  waj  of  acquisitions, 
when  the  old  paths  fade  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  form  in  our 
brain,  and  when  we  forget  in  a  week  quite  as  much  as  we 
can  learn  in  the  same  space  of  time.  This  equilibrium  maj 
last  man  J,  man j  years.  In  extreme  old  age  it  is  upset  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  forgetting  prevails  over  acquisition, 
or  rather  there  is  no  acquisition.  Brain-paths  are  so  tran<> 
sient  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  of  conversation  the 
same  question  is  asked  and  its  answer  forgotten  half  a  dozen 
times.  Then  the  superior  tenacity  of  the  paths  formed  in 
childhood  becomes  manifest:  the  dotard  will  retrace  the 
facts  of  his  earlier  years  after  he  has  lost  all  those  of  later 
date. 

So  much  for  the  permanence  of  the  paths.  Now  for 
their  number. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  there  are  of  such  paths  as 
M — ^N  in  the  brain,  and  the  more  of  such  possible  cues  or 
occasions  for  the  recall  of  n  in  the  mind,  the  prompter  and 
surer,  on  the  whole,  the  memory  of  n  will  be,  the  more 


faUen  for  forty-two  years  past,  and  also  the  kind  of  weather  it  was,  and 
what  he  was  doing  on  each  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  days.  Pity  that 
such  a  magnificent  faculty  as  this  could  not  have  found  more  worthy  appli* 
cation  I 

What  these  cases  show  Is  that  the  mere  organic  retentiveness  of  a  man 
need  bear  no  definite  relation  to  his  other  mental  powers.  Men  of  the 
highest  general  powers  will  often  forget  nothing,  however  insignificant. 
One  of  the  most  generally  accomplished  men  I  know  has  a  memory  of  this 
•ort.  He  never  keeps  written  note  of  anything,  yet  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
fact  which  he  has  once  heard.  He  remembers  the  old  addresses  of  all  his 
Kew  York  friends,  living  in  numbered  streets,  addresses  which  they  them- 
selves have  long  since  moved  away  from  and  forgotten.  He  says  that  ho 
should  probably  recognize  an  individual  fly.  if  he  had  seen  him  thirty 
years  previous— he  is,  by  the  way.  an  entomologist.  As  an  instance  of  his 
desultory  memory,  he  was  introduced  to  a  certain  colone^  at  a  club.  The 
conversation  fell  upon  the  signs  of  age  in  man.  The  colonel  challenged 
him  to  estimate  his  age.  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  the  exact  day  of  his 
birth,  to  the  wonder  of  all.  But  the  secret  of  this  accuracy  was  that,  having 
picked  up  some  days  previously  an  army -register,  he  had  idly  turned  over 
its  list  of  names,  with  dates  of  birth,  graduation,  promotions,  etc.,  attached, 
and  when  the  colonel's  name  was  mentioned  to  him  at  the  dub,  theso 
figures,  on  which  he  had  not  bestowed  a  moment's  thought,  involontarQf 
surged  up  in  his  mind.    Such  a  memory  is  of  course  a  priceless  boon. 
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freqnently  one  will  be  reminded  of  it,  the  more  avenues  c 
approacli  to  it  one  will  possess.  In  mental  ternm,  the  mot 
other  facts  a  foci  is  associated  toith  in  the  mind,  the  better  po»' 
session  of  it  our  memory  retains.  Each  of  its  associatea  be- 
comes a  hook  to  which  it  hangs,  a  means  to  fieh  it  up  by 
when  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  Together,  tliey  form  » 
network  of  attaclimenta  by  which  it  is  woven  into  thtt 
entire  tissue  of  our  thought.  The  'secret  of  a  good  niem^ 
orj'  is  thus  the  secret  of  forming  diverse  and  mnltipls 
associations  with  every  fact  we  care  to  retain.  But  this 
forming  of  associations  with  a  fact,  wliat  is  it  but  thinking 
about  the  fact  as  much  as  possible  i  Briefiy,  then,  of  two 
men  with  the  same  outward  experiences  and  the  same 
amount  of  mere  native  tenacity,  the  one  who  thdikh  over  I 
experiences  most,  and  weaves  them  into  systematic  rela* 
tions  with  each  other,  unU  he  the  one  tvifh  the  best  mctiw 
ory.  We  see  examples  of  this  on  every  hand.  Most  men 
have  a  good  memory  for  facts  connected  with  their  own 
pnrsuits.  The  college  athlete  who  remains  a  dunce  at  his 
books  will  astonish  you  by  his  knowledge  of  men's  '  recorda ' 
in  various  feats  and  games,  and  will  be  a  walkiug  diction- 
ary of  sporting  statistics.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  con- 
stantly going  over  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  comparing 
and  making  series  of  them.  They  form  for  him  not  f 
many  odd  facts,  but  a  coneept-syatem — so  they  stick.  So  tha 
merchant  remembers  prices,  the  politician  other  politicians' 
speeches  and  votes,  witli  a  copiousness  which  amazes  oaU 
Biders,  but  which  the  amount  of  thinking  they  bestow  on 
these  subjects  easily  explains.  The  great  memory  for  facta 
which  a  Darwin  and  a  Spencer  reveal  in  their  booka  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  possession  on  their  part  of  a  brain. 
with  only  a  middling  degree  of  physiological  reteutivenesa^ 
Let  a  man  early  in  life  set  himself  the  task  of  verifying 
such  a  theory  as  that  of  evolution,  and  facts  will  b 
cinster  and  cling  to  him  like  grapes  to  tlieir  stem.  Their 
relations  to  the  theory  will  bold  them  fast ;  and  the  mora 
of  these  the  mind  is  able  to  discern,  the  greater  the  emditiott 
will  become.  Meanwhile  the  theorist  may  have  little,  if 
any,  desultory  memory.  UnutiUzable  facts  may  be  unnoted 
by  him  and   forgotten  as   soon  as  heard.     An  iguoranc4 
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alinost  as  encjclopsBdio  as  his  erudition  may  coexist  with 
the  latter,  and  hide,  as  it  were,  in  the  interstices  of  its  web. 
Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  scholars  and  8avafd$ 
will  readily  think  of  examples  of  the  class  of  mind  I  mean. 

In  a  system,  every  fact  is  connected  with  every  other  by 
some  thought-relation.  The  consequence  is  that  every  fact 
is  retained  by  the  combined  suggestive  power  of  all  the 
other  facts  in  the  system,  and  fprgetfulness  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

The  reason  why  cramming  is  such  a  bad  mode  of  study 
is  now  made  clear.  I  mean  by  cramming  that  way  of  pre* 
paring  for  examinations  by  committing  *  points  *  to  memory 
during  a  few  hours  or  days  of  intense  application  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  final  ordeal,  little  or  no  work  having 
been  performed  during  the  previous  course  of  the  term. 
Things  learned  thus  in  a  few  hours,  on  one  occasion,  for 
one  purpose,  cannot  possibly  have  formed  many  associations 
with  other  things  in  the  mind.  Their  brain-processes  are 
led  into  by  few  paths,  and  are  relatively  little  liable  to  be 
awakened  again.  Speedy  oblivion  is  the  almost  inevitable 
fate  of  all  that  is  committed  to  memory  in  this  simple  way. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  materials  taken  in 
gradually,  day  after  day,  recurring  in  different  contexts, 
considered  in  various  relations,  associated  with  other  exter* 
nal  incidents,  and  repeatedly  reflected  on,  grow  into  such  a 
system,  form  such  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  mind's 
fabric,  lie  open  to  so  many  paths  of  approach,  that  they 
remain  permanent  possessions.  This  is  the  intellectual  rea« 
son  why  habits  of  continuous  application  should  be  enforced 
in  educational  establishments.  Of  course  there  is  no  moral 
turpitude  in  cramming.  If  it  led  to  the  desired  end  of 
secure  learning  it  would  be  infinitely  the  best  method  of 
study.  But  it  does  not ;  and  students  themselves  should 
understand  the  reason  why. 

ONirS  NATIVB  Bm'rmBITlVJiUWJiiSS  IS  UNOHAirOBABLXL 

It  will  now  appear  clear  that  aU  improvement  of  the 
memory  lies  in  the  line  of  elaborating  the  associates  of 
each  of  the  several  things  to  be  remembered.  No  amount 
^f  cvUure  would  seem  capaJtHe  of  modifyina  a  mofiCs  generai 
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reterUiveneas.  This  is  a  physiological  qaality,  given  < 
for  all  witli  liis  organizatiou,  and  which  he  can  never  hopi 
to  chaDge.  It  differs  uo  doubt  in  disease  and  health ;  ; 
it  is  a  fact  uf  observation  that  it  is  better  in  fresh  ; 
vigorous  hours  than  when  we  are  fagged  or  ill.  We  maj 
saj,  then,  that  a  man's  native  tenacity  will  fluctuate  son 
what  with  his  hygiene,  and  that  whatever  ia  good  for  1 
tone  of  health  will  also  be  good  for  his  memory.  "We  ma] 
even  say  that  whatever  amount  of  intellectual  exercise  i 
bracing  to  the  general  tone  and  nutrition  of  the  brain  wtl 
also  be  profitable  to  the  general  retentiveness.  But  morl 
than  this  we  cannot  say  ;  and  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  far  lei 
than  most  people  believe. 

It  is,  in  fact,  commonly  thought  that  certain  exercise^ 
eystetnatically  repeated,  will  strengthen,  not  only  a  maQ'l 
remembrance  of  the  particular  facts  used  in  the  exercises^ 
but  his  faculty  for  remembering  facts  at  large.  And 
plausible  case  is  always  made  out  by  saying  that  practiot 
in  learning  words  by  heart  makes  it  easier  to  learn  nei^ 
words  in  the  same  way.*  If  this  be  true,  then  what 
I  have  just  said  is  false,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  menH 
orj  as  due  to  'paths'  must  be  revised.  But  I  am  di»< 
posed  to  think  the  alleged  fact  untrue.  I  have  carefolly 
questioned  several  mature  actors  on  the  point,  and  all  hava 
denied  that  the  practice  of  learning  parts  has  made  any 
Bach  difference  as  is  alleged.  What  it  has  done  for  them 
is  to  improve  their  power  of  efvdying  a  part  system  attcallr* 
Their  mind  is  now  full  ot  precedents  in  the  way  of  intoBa> 
tion,  emphasis,  gesticulation;  the  new  words  awaken  di»> 
tinct  snggesttons  and  decisions  ;  are  caught  up,  in  fact,  into 
a  pre-existing  net-work,  like  the  merchant's  prices,  or  tfaa 
athlete's  store  of  'records,'  and  are  recollected  easier,  al*. 
though  the  mere  native  tenacity  is  not  a  whit  improved, 
and  is  usually,  in  fact,  impaired  by  age.  It  is  a  case  of  bettef 
remembering  by  better  thinking.  Similarly  when  school* 
boys  improve  by  practice  in  ease  of  learning  by  hearty  tbt 
improvement  will,  I  am  sure,  be  always  fonnd  to  redds  ia 

■  Cr.  EbblDghaus:  Ucber  d«9  GcdIkcbiDlsa  (1885),  pp.  OT.  40.    One  wiy 
hear  a  penon  aay:  "  I  ha»e  a  very  poor  memory,  becauw  1  WU 
lematlcftlly  mada  la  leua  poetry  al  Bchoui.' 
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the  mode  of  study  of  the  particular  piece  (due  to  the  greater 
interest,  the  greater  snggestiyenesSy  the  generic  similarity 
with  other  pieces,  the  more  sustained  attention,  etc.,  etc.), 
and  not  at  all  to  any  enhancement  of  the  brute  retentive 
power. 

The  error  I  speak  of  pervades  an  otherwise  useful  and 
judicious  book,  *  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory,'  by  Dr. 
Holbrook  of  New  York.*  The  author  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  general  physiological  retentiveness  and  the  re- 
tention of  particular  tldngs,  and  talks  as  if  both  must  be 
benefited  by  the  same  means. 

'*  I  am  now  treating/*  he  says,  *'  a  case  of  loss  of  memory  in  a  per- 
son adyanced  in  years,  who  did  not  know  that  his  memory  had  failed 
most  remarkably  till  1  told  him  of  it.  He  is  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  bring  it  back  again,  and  with  partial  success.  The  method  pnisned 
is  to  spend  two  hours  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening, 
m  exercising  this  faculty.  The  patient  is  instructed  to  give  the  closest 
attention  to  all  that  he  learns,  so  that  it  shall  be  impressed  on  his  mind 
elearly.  He  is  asked  to  recall  every  evening  all  the  facts  and  ezpe- 
riences  of  the  day,  and  again  the  next  morning.  Every  name  heard  is 
written  down  and  impressed  on  his  mind  clearly,  and  an  effort  made 
to  recall  it  at  intervals.  Ten  names  from  among  public  men  are  or- 
dered  to  be  committed  to  memory  every  week.  A  verse  of  poetry  is  to 
be  learned,  also  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  daily.  He  is  asked  to  remem« 
ber  the  number  of  the  page  in  any  book  where  any  interesting  fact  is 
recorded.  These  and  other  methods  are  slowly  resuscitating  a  failing 
memory."  t 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  memory  of  the 
poor  old  gentleman  is  a  bit  the  better  for  all  this  torture 
except  in  respect  of  the  particular  facts  thus  wrought  into 
it,  the  occurrences  attended  to  and  repeated  on  those  days, 
the  names  of  those  politicians,  those  Bible  verses,  etc.,  etc 
In  another  place  Dr.  Holbrook  quotes  the  account  given  by 
the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  journalist  and  politician,  of  his 
method  of  strengthening  his  memory. 

'*My  memory  was  a  sieve.  I  could  remember  nothing.  Dates, 
names,  appointments,  faces — everything  escaped  me.  I  said  to  my 
wife,  '  Catherine,  I  shall  never  make  a  successful  politician,  for  I  can* 
not  remember,  and  tliat  is  a  prime  necessity  of  politicians.'    My  wife 

*How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory;  or,  The  Natural  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods of  Never  Forgetting.  By  M.  H.  Holbrook,  M.D.  New  York  (no  dale), 
t  Page  89. 
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told  me  I  must  train  my  memory-.  So  when  1  came  borne  that  nigbi,  ], 
tat  down  alone  and  spent  fifteen  miautes  tr}-ing  ailently  to  recall  witb^ 
kocnracy  the  prinoipal  events  of  the  day.  I  could  remember  but  littls' 
■t  flrat;  now  I  reroemtwr  that  I  could  not  then  recall  what  1  had  tatx 
breaVfaat.  After  a  few  days'  practice  1  found  I  could  recall 
Events  came  back  to  me  more  minutely,  mora  uccnrately,  and 
Tividly  than  at  first.  After  a  fortnight  or  so  of  this,  Catherine  sail 
'  Wby  don't  you  rclatfl  to  me  the  events  of  the  day,  instead  or  reoallinf 
tbem  to  yourself  ?  It  would  be  interesting,  and  my  interest  in  it  would 
be  a  stimnluB  to  you.'  Having  groat  respect  for  my  wife's  opiaion,  I 
began  a  habit  of  oral  confession,  as  it  were,  wbicb  was  continued  t<3t 
klmOBt  fifty  3'earB.  Every  night,  the  last  thing  before  retiring,  I  told 
her  everything  I  could  remember  that  had  happened  to  me  or  about 
during  the  day.  I  generally  recalled  the  dishes  I  had  had  focrlireak- 
fast,  dinner,  and  tea;  the  people  I  had  seen  and  what  they  bad  B«idj 
the  editorials  I  had  written  for  my  paper,  giving  her  a  brief  abstract  of 
them.  I  mentioned  all  the  letters  I  had  sent  and  received,  and  tb« 
language  used,  as  nearly  as  possible;  when  I  had  walked  or  ridden — [ 
told  ber  everything  that  had  come  within  my  observation.  I  found  I 
could  say  my  lessons  better  and  better  every  year,  and  inst^'ad  of  tha 
practice  growing  irksome,  it  became  a  pleasure  to  go  over  again  tb« 
events  of  the  day.  I  am  indebted  to  this  discipline  for  a  memnrr  of 
somewhat  unusual  tenacity,  and  I  recommend  the  practice  to  all  who  with 
to  store  up  facta,  or  espect  to  have  much  to  do  with  influencing  men. 

I  do  not  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Weed's  practical  command 
of  his  past  eiperiences  was  much  greater  after  fifty  years 
of  this  heroic  drill  than  it  would  have  been  withotit  it 
Expecting  to  give  his  account  in  the  evening,  he  attended 
better  to  each  incident  of  the  day,  named  and  conceiTod  il 
differently,  set  his  mind  upon  it,  and  in  tlie  evening  went 
over  it  again.  He  did  more  thinking  about  it,  and  it  stayed 
with  him  in  consequence.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  pretty 
confidently  (although  I  know  how  foolish  it  often  is  to  deny 
a  fact  on  the  strength  of  a  theory)  that  the  same  matter, 
eaauaHy  attended  to  and  not  thought  about,  would  have  stuck 
in  his  memory  no  better  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  his  years  of  heroic  self-discipline.  He  had  acquired 
better  method  of  noting  and  recording  his  experiences,  but 
his  physiological  retentiveness  was  probably  not  a  bit  im- 
proved, t 

•  Op.  ea.  p.  100. 

f  In  order  to  lest  Ibe  opieioa  «> con (i ileal! y  expressed  lu  lli«  teit,  1  have 
lrlL'4  to  see  whether  a  certalo  amount  of  dally  Imintng  In  learning  pMtry 
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AIL  improvement  of  memory  consists^  then^  in  the  tV 
provement   of  one*8    habitual    methods   of   recording  facts. 


by  heart  will  shorten  the  time  it  takee  to  learn  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
poetry.  During  eight  succeiBiye  days  I  learned  158  lines  of  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Satyr/  The  total  number  of  minutes  required  for  this  was  181| — it  should 
be  said  that  I  had  learned  nothing  by  heart  for  many  years.  I  then,  work- 
ing for  twenty-odd  minutes  daily,  learned  the  entire  first  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  occupying  88  days  in  the  process.  After  this  training  I  went  back  to 
Victor  Hugo's  poem,  and  found  that  158  additional  lines  (divided  exactly  as 
on  the  former  occasion)  took  me  151^  minutes.  In  other  words,  I  commit- 
ted my  Victor  Hugo  to  memory  before  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in 
50  seconds,  after  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in  57  seconds.  Just  the 
opposite  rwult  from  that  which  the  popular  view  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
But  as  I  was  peceptibly  fagged  with  other  work  at  the  time  of  the  second 
batch  of  Victor  Hugo,  I  thought  that  might  explain  the  retardation ;  so  I 
persuaded  seyeral  other  persons  to  repeat  the  test. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bumham  learned  16  lines  of  In  Memoriam  for  8  days ;  time, 
li-17  minutes— daily  average  14}.  He  then  trained  himself  on  Schiller's 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid  into  Gterman,  16  lines  daily 
for  36  consecutive  days.  On  returning  to  the  same  quantity  of  In  Memo- 
riam again,  he  found  his  maximum  time  20  minutes,  minimum  10.  average 
14)}>  As  he  feared  the  outer  conditions  might  not  have  been  as  favorable 
this  time  as  the  first,  he  waited  a  few  days  and  got  conditions  as  near  as 
possible  identical.  The  result  was .  minimum  time  8  minutes ;  maximum 
l^ ;  average  14^. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Drown  tested  himself  on  Virgil  for  16  days,  then  again  for 
16  days,  after  training  himself  on  Scott.  Average  time  before  training, 
18  minutes  36  seconds  ;  after  training,  12  minutes  16  seconds.  [Sixteen 
days  is  too  long  for  the  test  -,  it  gives  time  for  training  on  the  test-verse.] 

Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin  took  10  lines  for  15  days  as  his  test,  trained  himself 
on  450  lines  'of  an  entirely  different  verse,'  and  then  took  15  days  more 
of  the  former  verse  10  lines  a  day.  Average  result:  8  minutes  41  seconds 
before,  8  minutes  2  seconds  after,  training.    [Same  criticism  as  before.] 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pease  tested  himself  on  Idyls  of  the  King,  and  trained  him- 
self  on  Paradise  Lost.  Average  result  of  6  days  each  time :  14  minutes  84 
seconds  before,  14  minutes  55  seconds  after,  training.  Mr.  Bumham  hav- 
ing suggested  that  to  eliminate  facilitating  effect  entirely  from  the  training 
verses  one  ought  to  test  one's  self  d  la  Ebbinghaus  on  series  of  nonsense- 
syllables,  having  no  analogy  whatever  with  any  system  of  expressive  verses, 
I  induced  two  of  my  students  to  perform  that  experiment  also.  The  record 
is  unfortunately  lost ;  but  the  result  was  a  very  considerable  shortening  of 
the  average  time  of  the  second  series  of  nonsense-syllables,  learned  after 
training.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  more  to  show  the  effects  of  rapid 
habituation  to  the  nonsense-verses  themselves  than  those  of  the  poetry 
used  between  them.  But  I  mean  to  prosecute  the  experiments  farther, 
and  will  report  in  another  place. 

One  of  my  students  having  quoted  a  c1erg3rman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  marTellously  improved  by  practice  his  power  of  learning  hia 
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In  the  traditional  terminology  methods  are  divided  intttj 
the  mechanical,  the  ingcnions,  and  the  judicious. 

The  mechanical  methods  consist  in  the  intensification,  pi 
loQgation,  and  repetition  of  the  irapresaion  to  b©  remembered. 
The  modem  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  hj  black- 
board work,  in  which  each  word  is  impressed  by  the  four- 
fold channel  of  eye,  ear,  voice,  and  tiaud,  is  an  exanaple  ol 
an  improved  mechanical  method  of  memorizing. 

Judicious  methods  of  remembering  things  are  nothing  but 
logical  ways  of  conceiving  them  and  working  them  into 
rational  systems,  classifying  them,  analyzing  them  into 
parts,  etc.,  etc.     All  the  sciences  are  such  methods. 

Of  ingenious  methods,  many  have  been  invented,  under  the 
name  of  technical  memories.  By  means  of  these  systems 
it  is  often  possible  to  retain  entirely  disconnected  facta, 
lists  of  names,  numbers,  and  so  forth,  so  multitudinous 
to  be  entirely  unrememberable  in  a  natural  way.  Th» 
method  consists  usually  in  a  framework  learned  mecbani. 
oaUy>  of  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  remain  in  8ecur» 
and  permanent  possession.  Then,  whatever  is  to  be  r^ 
membered  is  deliberately  associated  by  some  fanciful 
analogy  or  connection  with  some  part  of  this  framework, 
and  this  connection  thenceforward  helps  its  recaU.  Tha 
best  known  and  most  used  of  these  dences  is  the  fignr»- 
alphabet.  To  remember  numbers,  ag.,  a  figure-alphabet 
is  first  formed,  in  which  each  numerical  digit  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  letters.  The  number  is  then  translated  into 
Buch  letters  as  will  best  make  a  word,  if  possible  a  word 
BQggestive  of   the   object  to  which   the    number  belongs. 


•ermoDS  by  heart,  I  wrote  to  tbo  gentiemaQ  for  corroborfiilOD.  I  append 
hU  reply,  whfcb  allows  that  the  increased  facility  ie  due  rather  Loa  cbuiga 
la  hla  melhoJs  of  leamlDg  tban  to  his  native  reteatlvencaa  having  growa 
by  eierclse :  "  As  (or  memory,  mlnu  bu  improved  year  by  year,  ezorpi 
whea  la  Ill-health,  like  a  gymnast's  muscle.  Before  twenty  U  tw>k  Uirea 
or  four  days  to  commll  sn  hour-long  sermon ;  after  tweoiy,  two  days,  oaa 
day.  half  a  day,  und  now  one  stuw  analytic,  very  atteuiive  or  adbealta 
reading  does  tt.  But  memory  seems  to  me  the  most  physical  of  IntellecIiMl 
powers.  Bodily  ease  and  treahness  hsve  much  to  do  with  It.  Then  tbtrc 
Isa  great  difference  of  facility  in  method,  I  used  to  commit  seatence  hf 
Mnteoce.  Now  I  take  the  idea  of  the  whole,  iheu  lt«  leading  dlvtstona. 
then  lis  fubdivislons.  then  Its  sentences." 
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The    word   will    then    be    remembered    when    the    numbers 

alone  might  be  forgotten. 

** The  most  oommoa  figare-alphabet  is  this: 

1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

t,  n,  m,  r,  I,  sh,  g,  f,  b,  s, 

d,                     i»  k,  V,  p,  0, 

ch,  0,  z, 

*'To  briefly  show  its  use,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  fix  1148  feet  In  a 
second  as  the  velocity  of  sound :  t,  t,  r,  n,  are  the  letters  and  order 
required.  Fill  up  with  Towels  forming  a  phrase,  like  *•  tight  run  *  and 
connect  it  by  some  such  flight  of  the  imagination  as  that  if  a  man  tried 
to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  he  would  have  a  tight  run. 
When  you  recall  this  a  few  days  later  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
get  confused  with  the  velocity  of  light,  nor  to  think  he  had  a  hard  run 
which  would  be  3000  feet  too  fast."  * 

Dr.  Pick  and  others  use  a  system  which  consists  in 
linking  together  any  two  ideas  to  be  remembered  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  idea  which  will  be  suggested  by  the 
first  and  suggest  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  lisi 
Thus, 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  to  retain  the  following  series  of  ideas : 
garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  copper,  etc.  ...  We  can  combine 
the  ideas  in  this  manner:  garden^  plant,  hair  of  plant— T^ir;  Jiair^ 
bonnet,  uxUchman  ;^UHUchman^  wake,  study,  philoaophy;  pMhaaphy^ 
chemistry,  copper;  etc.  etc."    (Pick.)t  , 

It  is  matter  of  popular  knowledge  that  an  impresaioii 
is  remembered  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  is 

1)  More  recent ; 

2)  More  attended  to  ;  and 

3)  More  often  repeated. 

The  effect  of  recency  is  all  but  absolutely  constant  Of 
two  events  of  equal  significance  the  remoter  one  will  be 
the  one  more  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  memories  of 
childhood  which  persist  in  old  age  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  events  of  the  day  or  hour  which  are  forgotten,  for 
these  latter  are  trivial  once-repeated  things,  wliilst  the 

*  E.  Pick  :  Memory  and  its  Doctors  (1888).  p.  7. 
f  This  system  is  carried  out  in  great  detail  in  a  book  called  '  Memory 
Vrahdng,'  by  Wm.  L.  STaas  (1889). 
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c]uldish  reminiscences  Lave  been  wTought  into  U8  during 
the  retrospective  hours  of  our  entire  intervening  life.  Other 
things  equal,  at  all  times  of  life  recency  promotes  memorf. 
The  only  exception  I  can  think  of  is  the  unaccotuitAbla 
memory  of  certain  moments  of  our  childhood,  apparently 
D«t  fitted  by  their  intrinsic  interest  to  survive,  but  which  are 
perhaps  the  only  incidents  we  can  remember  out  of  tho 
year  in  which  they  occurred.  Everybody  probably  b&a 
isolated  glimpses  of  certain  liours  ot  his  nursery  life,  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  or  sat,  the  light  of  the  room, 
what  his  father  or  mother  said,  etc.  These  moments  so 
oddly  selected  for  immunity  from  the  tooth  of  time  proba- 
bly owe  their  good  fortune  to  historical  peculiarities  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  Very  Utely  we  were  re- 
minded of  them  again  soon  after  they  occurred  ;  that  be- 
came a  reason  why  we  should  again  recollect  them,  etc, 
80  that  at  last  they  became  ingrained. 

The  aftention  which  we  lend  to  an  experience  is  propor- 
tional to  its  Wvid  or  interesting  character  ;  and  it  is  a  no> 
torious  (act  that  what  interests  us  most  \-ividly  at  the  time 
is,  other  things  equal,  what  we  remember  best.  An  impres- 
sion may  be  so  exciting  emotionally  as  almost  to  leave  a 
icar  upon  the  cerebral  tissues  ;  and  thus  originates  a  path- 
ological delusion.  "  A  woman  attacked  by  robbers  takes 
all  the  men  whom  she  sees,  even  her  own  son,  for  brif^ands 
bent  on  killing  her.  Another  woman  sees  her  child  ran 
over  by  a  horse  ;  no  amount  of  reasoning,  not  even  the  sight 
of  the  living  child,  will  persuade  her  that  he  is  not  killed. 
A  woman  called  '  thief '  in  a  dispute  remains  convinced  that 
every  one  accuses  her  of  stealing  (Esqnirol).  Another,  ats 
tacked  with  mania  at  the  sight  of  the  fires  in  her  street 
during  the  Commune,  still  after  six  months  sees  in  her  de> 
lirium  flames  on  every  aide  about  her  (Lu3'8),  etc.,  etc." 

On  the  general  effectiveness  of  both  attention  and  repe- 
tition I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  what  M.  Taine  haw 
written  : 

■'  If  we  compare  different  eensations,  imngca,  or  ideas,  we  find  that 
tbeir  antiiudcs  for  revival  are  not  equal.    A  large  number  of  tbean  an 


*  Paulbui.  L'Acllvite  menul,  et  les  ^ISmeaU  do  I'Esprll  (ISBB).  p.  70. 
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obliterated,  and  never  reappear  through  life;  for  InBtance,  I  drove 
through  Paris  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  though  I  saw  plainly  some  sixty 
or  eighty  new  faces,  I  cannot  now  recall  any  one  of  them ;  some  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  a  fit  of  delirium,  or  the  excitement  of  haschish 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  of  revival  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  sensations  with  a  force  of  revival  which  nothing  de- 
stroys or  decrease}}.  Though,  as  a  rule,  time  weakens  and  impairs  our 
strongest  sensations,  these  reappear  entire  and  intense,  without  having 
lost  a  particle  of  their  detail,  or  any  d^^ree  of  their  force.  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  having  suffered  when  a  child  from  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
asserts  that  *  after  fifty-five  years  have  elapsed  he  can  still  feel  his  ludr 
pulled  out  under  the  treatment  of  the  ahiU-cap,^ — For  my  own  part, 
after  thirty  years,  I  remember  feature  for  feature  the  appearance  of  the 
theatre  to  which  I  was  taken  for  the  first  time.  From  the  third  row  of 
boxes,  the  body  of  the  theatre  appeared  to  me  an  immense  well,  red 
and  fiaming,  swarming  ¥dth  heads ;  below,  on  the  right,  on  a  narrow 
fioor,  two  men  and  a  woman  entered,  went  out,  and  re-entered,  made 
gestures,  and  seemed  to  me  like  lively  dwarfs  :  to  my  great  surprise, 
one  of  these  dwarfs  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  lady*s  hand,  then  hid 
behind  a  screen ;  the  other,  who  was  coming  in,  seemed  angry,  and 
raised  his  arm.  I  was  then  seven,  I  could  understand  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  the  well  of  crimson  velvet  was  so  crowded,  gilded, 
and  bright,  that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was,  as  it  were,  intoxicated, 
and  fell  asleep. 

'*  Every  one  of  us  may  find  similar  recollections  in  his  memory,  and 
may  distinguish  in  them  a  common  character.  The  primitive  impres- 
sion has  been  accompanied  by  an  extraordinarg  degree  of  aUerUian, 
either  as  being  horrible  or  delightful,  or  as  being  new,  surprising,  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  run  of  our  life ;  this  it  is  we  express 
by  saying  that  we  have  been  strongly  impressed ;  that  we  were  ab- 
sorbed, that  we  could  not  think  of  anything  else  ;  that  our  other  sen- 
sations were  eflfaced ;  that  we  were  pursued  all  the  next  day  by  the  re- 
sulting image ;  that  it  beset  us,  that  we  could  not  drive  it  away  ;  that 
all  distractions  were  feeble  beside  it.  It  is  by  force  of  this  dispro- 
portion that  impressions  of  childhood  are  so  persistent ;  the  mind  being 
quite  fresh,  ordinary  objects  and  events  are  surprising.  At  present, 
after  seeing  so  many  large  halls  and  full  theatres,  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  when  I  enter  one,  to  feel  swallowed  up,  engulfed,  and,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  a  huge  dazzling  well.  The  medical  man  of  sixty,  who  has  expe- 
rienced much  suflfering,  both  personally  and  in  imagination,  would  be 
less  upset  now  by  a  surgical  operation  than  when  he  was  a  child. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  attention,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
it  always  acts  alike  ;  the  image  of  an  object  or  event  is  capable  of  re- 
vival, and  of  complete  revival,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  atten* 
tion  with  which  we  have  considered  the  object  or  event.  We  put  this 
rule  in  practice  at  every  moment  in  ordinary  life.  If  we  are  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  a  book  or  are  in  lively  conversation,  while  an  air 
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U  being  HDDg  in  the  adjoining  room,  we  do  not  retain  it ;  we  know 
vaguely  that  there  is  singing  going  on,  and  that  is  all.  We  tb«a 
stop  onr  reading  or  conversation,  we  lay  aside  all  internal  preoccupy 
tionB  and  eiternnl  aengations  whiuh  our  mind  or  the  outer  world 
throw  in  our  way  ;  we  close  our  eyes,  wo  cause  a  silence  within 
about  us,  and,  if  the  air  is  repeated,  we  listen.  We  say  then  that  wa 
have  listened  with  all  our  cars,  that  we  have  applied  our  whole  minda. 
If  the  air  iit  a  One  one,  and  hns  touched  us  deeply,  we  add  that  we  bava 
been  transports,  uplifted,  ravished,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  world 
and  ourselves;  that  for  some  uinutea  our  soul  was  dead  to  all  bus 
aounds.  .  .  . 

"  This  eiclusive  momentary  ascendency  of  one  of  ouratates  of  utind 
explains  the  greater  durability  of  Itg  aptitude  for  revival  and  for  nior* 
complete  revival.  As  the  senaalion  revives  in  the  image,  the  in: 
reappears  with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  of  the  seoBation.  What  w« 
meet  with  in  the  first  stale  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  second,  aia«« 
the  second  is  but  a  revival  of  the  first.  So,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  ia 
which  all  our  images  are  constantly  engaged,  the  one  furnished  at  th« 
OQtaet  with  most  force  retains  in  each  conQict,  by  the  very  law  of  repe- 
tition which  gives  it  being,  the  capacity  of  treading  down  ila  adversa* 
ries ;  this  is  why  it  revives,  incessantly  at  first,  then  freqoently,  antil 
at  last  the  laws  of  progressive  decay,  and  the  continual  acceasioa  o( 
new  impressions  take  away  ita  preponderance,  and  its  oompetitotK, 
finding  a  clear  field,  are  able  to  develop  in  their  turn. 

"  A  second  cause  of  prolonged  revivals  is  repetition  itself.  Ever^ 
one  knows  that  to  learn  a  thing  we  must  not  only  consider  it  attentively, 
but  consider  it  repeatedly.  We  say  as  to  this  in  ordinary  language, 
that  an  impression  many  times  renewed  is  imprinted  more  deeply  and 
exactly  on  the  memory.  This  is  how  we  contrive  to  rel-ain  a  language 
airs  of  music,  passages  of  verse  or  prose,  the  technical  terms  and  propo- 
sitions of  a  science,  and  still  more  so  the  ordinary  facta  by  which  our 
conduct  is  regnlated.  When,  from  the  form  and  color  of  a  currmnt- 
jelly,  we  think  of  its  taste,  or,  when  tasting  it  with  our  eyes  shut,  w« 
magine  its  red  tint  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  quivering  slice,  the  image* 
in  our  mind  are  brightened  by  repetition.  Whenever  we  eat,  or  drink, 
or  walk,  or  avail  ourselves  of  any  of  our  senses,  or  commence  or  eoa- 
tinue  any  action  whatever,  the  same  thing  happens.  Every  man  and 
every  animal  thus  powesses  at  every  moment  of  life  a  ceriain  stock  of 
clsar  and  easily  reviving  images,  which  had  their  source  in  the  paat  io 
a  confluence  ot  numeroug  eipcriences,  and  are  now  fed  by  a  flow  of  t»- 
newed  experiences.  When  I  want  to  go  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Paa- 
thfon,  or  from  my  study  to  the  dining-room,  1  foresee  at  every  tam 
the  colored  forms  which  will  present  themselves  to  my  sight ;  it  is  otb- 
erwiae  in  the  case  of  a  house  where  1  have  spent  two  hours,  or  of  • 
town  where  I  have  stayed  three  days  ;  after  ten  years  have  elapsed  tba 
images  will  be  vague,  full  of  blanks,  sometimes  they  will  not  exist,  and 
1  shall  have  to  seek  my  way  or  shall  lose  myself.— This  new  property  of 
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snages  is  also  derived  from  the  first.  As  every  sensation  tends  to  re* 
dve  in  its  image,  the  sensation  twice  repeated  will  leave  after  it  a  double 
tendency,  that  is,  provided  the  attention  be  as  great  the  second  time  as 
the  first ;  usually  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  the  novelty  diminishing,  the 
interest  diminishes ;  but  if  other  circumstances  renew  the  interest,  or  if 
the  will  renovates  the  attention,  the  incessantly  increasing  tendency 
will  incessantly  increase  the  chances  ot  the  resurrection  and  integrity 
Bf  the  image. ''^ 

If  a  phenomenon  is  met  with,  however,  too  often,  and 
with  too  great  a  variety  of  contexts,  although  its  image  is 
retained  and  reproduced  with  correspondingly  great  facil- 
ity, it  fails  to  come  up  with  any  one  particular  setting,  and 
the  projection  of  it  backwards  to  a  particular  past  date 
consequently  does  not  come  about  We  recognize  but  do 
not  remember  it — ^its  associates  form  too  confused  a  cloud. 
No  one  is  said  to  remember,  says  Mr.  Spencer, 

*'  that  the  object  at  which  he  looks  has  an  opposite  side ;  or  that  a  cer- 
tain modification  of  the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance ; 
or  that  the  thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  burns,  that  iron  is 
hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even  the  almost  fortuitous  con- 
nections among  our  experiences  cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when 
they  have  become  thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice 
of  some  unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression  respecting 
the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The  meanings  of  words  which 
in  childhood  have  to  be  consciously  recalled  seem  in  adult  life  to  be 
immediately  present.  ^^  t 

These  are  cases  where  too  many  paths,  leading  to  too 
diverse  associates,  block  each  other's  way,  and  all  that  the 
mind  gets  along  with  its  object  is  a  fringe  of  felt  familiarity 
or  sense  thai  there  are  associates.  A  similar  result  comes 
about  when  a  definite  setting  is  only  nascently  aroused.  We 
then  feel  that  we  have  seen  the  object  already,  but  when  or 
where  we  cannot  say,  though  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  saying  ii  That  nascent  cerebral  excita- 
tions can  effect  consciousness  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
imminenqe  of  that  which  stronger  excitations  would  make 
us  definitely  feel,  is  obvious  from  what  happens  when  we 


♦  On  Intelligence,  i.  77-82. 
t  Psychology,  {  201. 
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seek  to  remember  a  name.     It  tingles,  it  trembles  on  thfl 
verge,  but  does  not  come.     Just  such  a  tingling  and  trem- 
bling  of  nnreoovered  SBSociates  ia  the  penumbra  of  recog' 
nition  that    may  surround  anj  experience    and  make 
seem  familiar,  though  we  know  not  why.* 


*  ProfeBwr  HOSdlog  conaldera  that  tbe  sbsence  ol  contlguouB 
dlatlDctly  tboughi-fif  is  a  proof  tbat  associative  processeB  are  Dot  coDcemi 
In  tfaeae  caaea  of  ituiUntaDeoua  recogDiliou  where  we  getaelroDgBeDae 
funlliarlty  nltli  the  object,  but  no  recall  of  prerious  time  or  plaice.     II 
tbeoryof  w  hut  bap  pens  Ist!mlIheobJct:t  bufureua,  A,(^anieswlth&seiiBe<i{ 
funilkrity  vheaever  It  awKkeos  a  tlwmbering  image,  a,  qfilt  oan  pa»t  Mff^ 
whilst  without  this  Image  It  acems  unfamiliar.     Tbe  quality  offamilian^ 
la  due  U>  the  coaleaceuce  of  the  two  similar  processes  A  +  a  Id  the  bimla 
(Psychologie,  p.  188;  Vierleljsch.  t.  wlss.  Phil.,  xm,  432  [1888]).      Thll 
eiplanallou  is  a  very  tcmptlog  one  where  the  pbeDomenoo  of  recogtiltli 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  Experlmeiits  have  been  performed  In  WundtW 
laboratory  [by  Messrs.  Wolfe,  see  below,  p.  679,  aod  tiehmsnii  (Plilloao* 
pblacbti  Studieo.v.  96),  In  which  a  persoD  bad  to  tell  out  of  aevenil  closely  n- 
leinbllug  sensible  ImpresaloDS  (souDda,  tints  of  color)  preseotud,  which  of 
them  was  tbe  same  wlih  one  preseuted  a  moment  before.    Aod  ft  doi^ 
seem  here  as  If  the  fading  process  Id  the  just-excited  tract  must  combiiM 
with  the  process  of  tbe  oew  Impression  to  give  to  the  latter  ■  peculiar 
Jeotlve  tloge  which  should  aeparate  It  from  the  impresslona  which  Um 
other  objects  give.     But  recognliioD  of  this  Immediate  sort  li  beyond  oi 
power  afier  a  very  short  lime  baa  Intervened.    A  couple  of  minutes*  tiia 
l«rval  Is  generally  futal  to  ft ;  so  rbat  It  Is  Imposaible  to  conceive 
our  frequeDt  iDstantaneous  recognition  of  a  face,  eg.,  as  having  bees 
met   before,   takes   place   by  any   auch  simple   process.      Where 
■oclal«   a   head   of  elattijlcalion   wlEh    the   object,   the  tlme-intcml   1m» 
much   less  eQfcl.     Dr.   Lebroann   could   Identify  shades  of  gnf   mi 
more  successfully  and   permanently  after   menially  attaching  nainM 
Dumbers  to  them.      Here  it  Is  tbe  recall  of  tbe  contiguous  aBsoeli 
the  Dumber  or  name,  which  brings  about  the  recognition.     Whore  an 
eiperience  is  complex,  each  element  of  the  total  object  has  luul  the  oii 
«I«ni«n(i  for  Its  past  conllguous  associales.    Each  element  thus  tends 
revive  tbe  other  elements  from  wiihlD,  at  the  same  time  ihst  the  oulwai^ 
object  Is  making  them  revive  from  without.     We  have  thus,  whenever  ' 
meet  a  familiar  object,  that  sense  of  expectattoa  gratifitd  which  Is  to  ki 
a  factor  In  our  teatbetlc  emotions  ;  and  even  were  there  no  '  fringe  of  b 
dency '  toward  the  arousal  of  extrimK  assoctaies  (which  there  eerlaloly  . 
ways  Is),  still  this  t'nfrinne  play  of  mutual  association  among  the  ptt 
would  give  a  character  of  ease  to  familiar  percepts  which  would  mak* 
them  a  distinct  subjective  class.     A  process  fllla  its  old  bed  lu  a  differ* 
way  from  that  in  which  It  makes  a  new  bed.    Ooe  can  appeal  to  lDtroepi»> 
tlon  for  proof.     When,  for  example,  1  go  into  a  slaughter -house  Into  whick 
I  once  went  years  ago.  aod  the  horrid  din. of  the  screaming  bo^atrlkfll 
me  with  the  overpowering  sense  of  identlScalioD,  when  tbe  blood  j>laiD*4 
face  of  tbe  '  sticker,'  whom  I  bad  long  ceased  to  think  of. 
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There  is  a  carious  experience  which  everyone  seems  to 
have  had — the  feeling  that  the  present  moment  in  its  com- 
pleteness has  been  experienced  before — we  were  saying  just 
this  thing,  in  just  this  place,  to  just  these  people,  etc  This 
*  sense  of  pre-existence  *  has  been  treated  as  a  great  mys- 
tery and  occasioned  much  speculation.  Dr.  Wigan  con- 
sidered it  due  to  a  dissociation  of  the  action  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, one  of  them  becoming  conscious  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  both  of  the  same  fact*    I  must  confess  that 

■  ■  ■■■■»■■■■  ■^■^^^l    .MM  — ►■^■^^^■^1»^^^— ^^^i— — ^^^ 

recognized  as  the  face  that  struck  me  so  before;  when  the  dingy  and  red- 
dened woodwork,  the  purple-flowing  floor,  the  smell,  the  emotion  of  dis- 
gust, and  aU  the  details,  in  a  word,  forthwith  re-establish  thempeWes  as 
familiar  occupants  of  my  mind ;  the  exVraneout  associates  of  the  past  time 
are  anything  but  prominent.  Again,  in  tr3ring  to  think  of  an  engraving, 
say  the  portrait  of  Rajah  Brooke  prefixed  to  his  biography,  I  can  do  so 
only  partially;  but  when  I  take  down  the  book  and,  looking  at  the  actual 
face,  am  smitten  with  the  intimate  sense  of  its  sameness  with  the  one  I  was 
striving  to  resuscitate, — where  in  the  experience  is  the  element  of  extrifuie 
association?  In  both  these  cases  it  voxeXyfeeU  as  if  the  moment  when  the 
sense  of  recall  is  most  yivid  were  also  the  moment  when  all  eaUraneouB 
associates  were  most  suppressed.  The  butcher's  face  recalls  the  former 
walls  of  the  shambles;  their  thought  recalls  the  groaning  beasts,  and  they 
the  face  again,  just  as  I  now  experience  them,  with  no  different  past  ingre- 
iient  In  like  manner  the  peculiar  deepening  of  my  consciousness  of  the 
Rajah's  physiognomy  at  the  moment  when  I  open  the  book  and  say  "  Ahl 
that's  the  very  face  I "  is  so  intense  as  to  banish  from  my  mind  aU  collateral 
circumstances,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former  experiences.  But  here 
it  is  the  nose  preparing  tracts  for  the  eye,  the  eye  preparing  them  for  the 
mouth,  the  mouth  preparing  them  for  the  nose  again,  all  these  processes 
involying  paths  of  contiguous  association,  as  defended  in  the  text  I  can- 
not agree,  therefore,  with  Prof.  HOffding,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  him  as 
a  psychologist,  that  the  phenomenon  of  instantaneous  recognition  is  only 
explicable  through  the  recall  and  comparison  of  the  thing  with  its  own 
past  image.  Nor  can  I  see  in  the  facts  in  question  any  additional  ground  fo> 
reinstating  the  general  notion  which  we  have  already  rejected  {»upra,  p. 
692)  that  a  '  sensation  '  is  ever  received  into  the  mind  by  an  'image'  oi 
its  own  past  self.  It  is  receiyed  by  contiguous  associates;  or  if  they  form 
too  faint  a  fringe.  Its  neural  currents  run  into  a  bed  which  is  still '  warm ' 
from  Just-previous  currents,  and  which  consequently  feel  different  from 
currents  whose  bed  is  cold.  I  agree,  however,  with  HOffding  that  Dr. 
Lehmann's  experiments  (many  of  them)  do  not  seem  to  prove  the  point 
which  he  seeks  to  establish.  Lehmann.  indeed,  seems  himself  to  believe 
that  we  recognize  a  sensation  A  by  comparing  it  with  its  own  past  image 
a  (loe,  eU.  p.  114),  in  which  opinion  I  altogether  fail  to  concur. 

*  Duality  of  the  Mind,  p.  84  The  same  thesis  is  defended  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  H.  Proctor,  who  gives  some  cases  rather  hard  to  reconcile  with  my 
own  proposed  explanation,  in  'Knowledge'  for  Nov.  8,  1884.  See  also 
Riboti  Maladies  de  la  M6moire,  p.  149  ff. 
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the  quality  of  mystery  seems  to  me  a  little  stratiied.  I  hart 
over  and  over  again  in  my  own  case  sacceeded  iu  resolring 
the  pbenomenoD  into  a  case  of  memory,  so  iDdistinct  that 
whilst  some  past  circumstances  ai'©  presented  again, 
the  others  are  not.  The  dissimilar  portions  of  the  past  do 
not  arise  completely  enough  at  first  for  the  date  to  be  iden- 
tified. All  we  get  is  the  present  scene  with  &  general  sag. 
gestion  of  pastness  about  it  That  faithful  observer,  Prot 
Lazarus,  interprets  the  phenomenon  in  the  same  way  j*  and 
it  is  notewortliy  that  just  aa  soon  as  the  past  contest  gro^ 
complete  and  distinct  the  emotion  of  weirdness  fades  fro 
the  experience. 

SXAOT  ICEASnBBUEiNTS  07  MEMOBT 
have  recently  been  made  in  Qermauy.  Professor  Eb 
binghaus,  in  a  really  heroic  series  of  daily  obaervatioD 
of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  examined  the  powers  c 
retention  and  reproduction.  He  learned  lists  of  meaniiig 
less  syllables  by  heart,  and  tested  hia  recollection  of  then 
from  day  to  day.  He  could  not  remember  more  than  ' 
after  a  single  reading.  It  took,  however,  16  readings  to  i 
member  12,  44  readings  to  remember  24,  and  55  readiiigi 
to  remember  26  syllables,  the  moment  of  'remembering 
being  here  reckoned  as  the  first  moment  when  the  list  coaI< 
be  recited  without  a  fault.t  When  a  16-BylIable  list  iroi 
read  over  a  certain  number  of  times  on  one  day,  and  thee 
studied  on  the  day  following  until  remembered,  it  wai 
found  that  the  number  of  seconds  saved  in  the  stndy  c 
the  second  day  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  rem 
ings  o»  the  first — proportional,  that  is,  within  certain  rathei 
narrow  limits,  for  which  see  the  text-J  No  amount  of  r 
titioQ  spent  on  nonsense-verses  over  a  certain  length  ea 
abled  Dr.  Ebbinghaus  to  retain  them  without  error  for  f 
honrs.  In  forgetting  such  things  as  these  lists  of  syllablefl) 
the  loss  goes  on  very  much  more  rapidly  at  first  than  latel 
OD.     He  measured  the  loss  by  the  number  of  seconds  i 


•  ZeitMhr.  f.  V61kerp«ychologle  u.  a.  w.,  Bd  V,  p.  I«. 

f  tJeber  du  Oedacblntw,  sxporimentelle  UnterauchuBKeo  (IBSQ.  p. ' 

X  Ibid,  g  23. 
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quired  to  rdeam  the  list  after  it  had  been  once  learned 
Bonghlj  speaking,  if  it  took  a  thousand  seconds  to  learn 
the  list,  and  five  hundred  to  releam  it,  the  loss  between  the 
two  learnings  would  have  been  one  half.  Measured  in  this 
way,  full  half  of  the  forgetting  seems  to  occur  within  the 
first  half-hour,  whilst  only  four  fifths  is  forgotten  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  The  nature  of  this  result  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  hardly  its  numerical  proportions. 
Dr.  Ebbinghaus  says : 

'*  The  initial  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  fiDal  slowness,  as  these  were  as- 
certained under  certain  experimental  conditions  and  for  a  particular 
individual,  .  . .  may  well  sorprise  us.  An  hour  after  the  work  of  learn- 
ing had  ceased,  forgetting  was  so  far  advanced  that  more  than  half  of 
the  original  work  had  to  be  applied  again  before  the  series  of  syllables 
eould  once  more  be  reproduced.  Eight  hoars  later  two  thirds  of  the 
original  labor  had  to  be  applied.  Gradually,  however,  the  process  of 
oblivion  grew  slower,  so  that  even  for  considerable  stretches  of  time 
the  losses  were  but  barely  ascertainable.  After  24  hours  a  third,  after 
I  days  a  fourth,  and  after  a  whole  month  a  good  fifth  of  the  original 
labor  remain  in  the  shape  of  its  after-effects,  and  made  the  releaming 
by  so  much  the  more  speedy."  ^ 

But  the  most  interesting  result  of  all  those  reached  by 
this  author  relates  to  the  question  whether  ideas  are  re- 
called only  by  those  that  previously  came  immediately  be- 
fore them,  or  whether  an  idea  can  possibly  recall  another 
idea  with  which  it  was  never  in  immediate  contact,  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  mental  links.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  theoretic  importance  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  process  of  *  association  of  ideas  *  must  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  Dr.  Ebbinghaus's  attempt  is  as  successful  as 
(t  is  original,  in  bringing  two  views,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  inaccessible  to  proof,  to  a  direct  practical  test,  and 
giving  the  victory  to  one  of  them.  His  experiments  con- 
clusively show  that  an  idea  is  not  only  *  associated  *  directly 
with  the  one  that  follows  it,  and  with  the  rest  through  that, 
but  that  it  is  directly  associated  with  aS  that  are  near  it, 
though  in  unequal  degrees.  He  first  measured  the  time 
needed  to  impress  on  the  memory  certain  lists  of  syllables, 
and  then  the  time  needed  to  impress  lists  of  the  same 
syllables  with  gaps  between  them.    Thus,  representing  the 

*  Op.  eU„  p.  108. 
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syllables  by  numbers,  if  the  first  list  were  1,  2,  3,  4, .  .  .  13^ 
14,  15,  16,  the  Becond  would  be  1,  3,  5, .  . .  15,  2,  4,  6» 
16,  and  so  forth,  with  many  variations. 

Now,  if  1  and  3  in  the  first  list  were  learned  in  that  order 
merely  by  1  calling  up  2,  and  by  2  calling  up  3,  leaving  out 
the  2  ought  to  leave  1  and  3  vith  no  tie  in  the  mind  ;  and 
the  second  list  ought  to  take  as  much  time  in  the  learuing 
as  if  the  first  list  had  never  been  heard  of.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  has  a  direct  influence  on  3  as  well  as  on  2,  that  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted  eveu  when  2  is  dropped  out ;  and 
a  person  familiar  with  the  first  list  ought  to  learn  the 
second  one  more  rapidly  than  otherwise  he  could.  Thia 
latter  case  is  what  actually  occurs ;  and  Dr.  Kbbinghaua 
has  found  that  syllables  originally  separated  by  as  many  as 
seven  intermediaries  still  reveal,  by  the  increased  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  learned  in  order,  the  strength  of  the 
tie  that  the  original  learning  established  between  them, 
over  the  heads,  so  to  apeak,  of  all  the  rest.  These  last  re- 
sults ought  to  make  us  careful,  when  we  speak  of  nerrooa 
'  paths,'  to  use  the  word  in  no  restricted  sense.  They  add 
one  more  fact  to  the  set  of  facts  which  prove  that  associa- 
tion is  subtler  than  consciousness,  and  that  a  nerve-process 
may,  without  producing  consciousness,  be  efl'ective  in  tho 
same  way  in  which  consciousness  woidd  have  seemed  to  bo 
effective  if  it  had  been  there.*    Evidently  the  path  from  1 


*  All  Ibe  Inferences  for  which  we  utn  give  uo  articulate  reasoDS  exein< 
plffy  tills  kw.  lu  llie  clmpter  on  Perccptloo  we  sliall  have  Innumeralito 
eKKmptes  of  It,  A  ^'Ood  paihologicBl  illustrnlloii  of  !l  fa  gtren  In  the  curt- 
OU8  oljBervatioQS  of  M,  Binet  on  cerlsin  liy steric&l  sulijocts,  witli  niuBsthctfat 
hnnilH.  who  tau  what  was  done  with  tbelr  hands  as  ao  independent  vbian 
but  did  Dot  feel  tt.  The  hand  being  hlddoo  by  a  screen,  the  patient  was 
ordered  to  look  at  another  screen  and  lo  tell  of  any  visual  Image  whlck 
might  project  Itself  thereon.  Numbers  would  then  come,  correspondlos 
to  the  number  of  times  tbe  InsenHblc  member  was  mlsed.  toucbed.  etc 
Colored  tines  and  figures  would  come,  corrciponding  to  similar  ones  tracrd 
on  Ibe  palm;  the  hand  itself,  or  its  fingers,  would  come  when  manlpulalMli 
and,  finally,  objects  placed  in  It  would  come;  but  on  Iho  hand  itself  noih. 
log  could  ever  be  felt.  The  whole  pbeiiomenon  shows  how  an  Idea  wblrli 
remains  Itself  below  the  threshold  of  a  certain  conscious  self  maj  occadoa 
associative  efleets  Ibercin.  The  skin -sensnt ions,  imfelt  by  the  patient^ 
primary  coDsriousneEi!,  vwulteo,  uevertLeluas,  Uinlr  usual  visual 
tbweia 
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to  3  (omitting  2  from  consciousness)  is  facilitated,  broad- 
ened perhaps,  by  the  old  path  from  1  to  3  through  2 — only 
the  component  which  shoots  round  through  this  latter  way 
is  too  feeble  to  let  2  be  thought  as  a  distinct  object. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  in  his  experiments  on  recognition,  used  vi- 
brating metal  tongues. 

**  These  tongues  gave  tones  differing  by  2  vibrations  only  in  the  two 
lower  octaves,  and  by  4  vibrations  in  the  three  higher  octaves.  In  tho 
first  series  of  experiments  a  tone  was  selected,  and,  after  sounding  it 
for  one  second,  a  seoond  tone  was  sounded,  which  was  either  the  same 
SB  the  first,  or  different  from  it  by  4,  8,  or  12  vibrations  in  different 
series.  The  person  experimented  upon  was  to  answer  whether  the 
second  tone  was  the  same  as  the  first,  thus  showing  that  he  recognized 
it,  or  whether  it  was  different,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  higher  or 
lower.  Of  course,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  tones  was  an 
important  factor.  The  proportionate  number  of  correct  judgments, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  difference  of  the  vibration-rates  of  the  two 
tones,  would  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  tone-memory.  It  appeared 
that  one  could  tell  more  readily  when  the  two  tones  were  alike  than 
when  they  were  different,  although  in  both  cases  the  accuracy  of  the 
memory  was  remarkably  good.  .  .  .  The  main  point  is  the  effect  of  the 
time-interval  between  the  tone  and  its  reproduction.  This  was  varied 
from  1  second  to  80  seconds,  or  even  to  60  seconds  or  120  seconds  in 
some  experiments.  The  general  result  is,  that  the  longer  the  interval, 
the  smaJler  are  the  chances  that  the  tone  will  be  recognized;  and  this 
process  of  forgetting  takes  place  at  first  very  rapidly,  and  then  more 
slowly.  .  . .  This  law  is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  constant  and  is  peculiar ;  namely,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rhythm  in  the  memory  itself,  which,  after  falling,  recovers  slightlyy  and 
then  fMes  out  again.**  * 

Tliis  periodical  renewal  of  acoustic  memory  would  seem 
to  be  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  the  agree- 
ableness  of  certain  rates  of  recurrence  in  sound. 

POBOBTTINO. 

In  the  practical  use  of  our  intellect,  forgetting  is  as  im- 
portant a  function  as  recollecting. 

Locke  says,  in  a  memorable  page  of  his  dear  old  book : 

**The  memory  of  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a 
miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas. 


♦  I  copy  from  the  abstract  of  Wolfe's  paper  in  •  Science'  for  Nov.  19, 
1886.    The  original  is  in  Psychologische  Btudien,  m.  684  ff. 
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even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentiTot 
so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  tb« 
senses,  or  reQcction  on  those  kinds  of  objects  which  at  flrat  occ&aioDed 
tbem,  the  print  wears  ont,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Thus  the  ideas,  ns  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  as;  and 
our  mindii  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  fast  approaching; 
where,  thoitgb  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  tbe  inscription! 
are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures 
drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors;  and,  if  not  sometimM 
refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  tbe  constitution  of  onr 
bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in  this; 
Mid  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  soma 
it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marbJe,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  bett«r  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire, 
though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  eonstitution  of  the  body  does 
sometimes  influence  the  memory;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  diseaaa 
quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few 
days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to 
be  as  lasting  as  if  graven  in  marble."  * 

This  pecoBar  mixture  of  forgetting  with  onr  remember' 
jng  is  but  one  instance  of  onr  mind's  selective  activity. 
SelectioD  is  the  very  keel  on  which  our  mental  ship  is  built. 
And  in  thia  case  of  memory  its  utility  is  obvions.  If 
remembered  everything,  we  should  on  most  occasions  bo 
as  ill  off  as  if  we  remembered  nothing.  It  would  take  as 
long  for  us  to  recall  a  space  of  time  as  it  took  the  original 
time  to  elapse,  and  we  slmuld  never  get  ahead  with  onr 
thinking.  All  recollected  times  undergo,  accordingly,  whai 
M.  Ribot  calls  foreshortening ;  and  this  foreshortening  is 
dne  to  the  omission  of  an  enormous  number  of  the  facts 
which  filled  them. 

"Asfastas  the  present  enters  into  the  past,  oar  states  of  oonsciousixM 
disappear  and  are  obliterated.  Passed  in  review  at  a  few  daj-s"  dielance, 
nothing  or  little  of  them  remains  :  most  of  them  have  made  shipwreck 
in  that  great  nonentity  from  which  they  never  more  will  emerge,  and 
Ihey  have  carried  with  them  the  quantity  of  duration  which  was  inh«r- 
ent  In  their  being.  This  deficit  of  surviving  conscious  slates  is  thus  % 
deficit  in  the  amount  of  represented  time.  The  process  of  abridgment, 
of  foreshortening,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  presupposes  this  deficit. 
If,  in  order  to  reach  a  distant  reminisoence,  we  had  to  go  thropgh  V 
entire  series  of  terms  which  separate  it  from  onr  present  selves,  memory 
would  become  impossible  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  operstioD.  W< 
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thni  reach  the  paradoxical  result  that  one  conditioii  of  remembering  ia 
that  we  should  forget.  Without  totally  forgetting  a  prodigious  number 
of  states  of  consciousness,  and  momentarily  forgetting  a  large  number, 
we  could  not  remember  at  all.  Oblivion,  except  in  certain  cases.  Is 
thus  no  malady  of  memory,  but  a  condition  of   its  health   and   its 

There  are  many  irregularities  in  the  process  of  forget- 
ting which  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  A  thing  forgotten 
3n  one  day  will  be  remembered  on  the  next.  Something 
we  have  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recall,  but  all 
in  vain,  will,  soon  after  we  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
saunter  into  the  mind,  as  Emerson  somewhere  says,  as  in- 
nocently as  if  it  had  never  been  sent  for.  Experiences  of 
bygone  date  will  revive  after  years  of  absolute  oblivion, 
often  as  the  result  of  some  cerebral  disease  or  accident 
which  seems  to  develop  latent  paths  of  association,  as  the 
photographer's  fluid  develops  the  picture  sleeping  in  the 
collodion  film.  The  oftenest  quoted  of  these  cases  is  Cole- 
ridge's: 

**  In  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young  woman,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  she  was  heard  talking 
Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole  sheets  of  her  ravings  were  written 
out,  and  found  to  consist  of  sentences  intelligible  in  themselves,  but 
having  slight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  her  Hebrew  sayings,  only 
a  few  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  and  most  seemed  to  be  in  the  Bab* 
binical  dialect.  All  trick  was  out  of  the  question ;  the  woman  was  a 
simple  creature :  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  fever.  It  was  long  be- 
fore any  explanation,  save  that  of  demoniacal  possession,  could  be  ob- 
tained. At  last  the  mystery  was  unveiled  by  a  physician,  who  deter- 
mined to  trace  back  the  girPs  history,  and  who,  after  much  trouble, 
discovered  that  at  the  age  of  nine  she  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an 
old  Protestant  pastor,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  in  whose  house  she  lived 
till  his  death.  On  further  inquiry  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  old  man's 
custom  for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  bis  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
books.  The  books  were  ransacked,  and  among  them  were  found  sev- 
eral of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  collection  of  Bab- 
binioal  writings.  In  these  works  so  many  of  the  passages  taken  down 
at  the  young  woman's  bedside  were  identified  that  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source."  f 

*  Th.  Ribot,  Les  Maladies  de  la  M6moire,  p.  46. 
t  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  1847,  i.  117  (quoted  in  Carpenter's  Mental 
Physiology,  chapter  x,  which  see  for  a  number  of  other  cases,  all  unfor- 
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ETpnotic  subjects  as  a  mle  forget  all  that  has  happened 
in  their  trance.  But  in  a  sucoeediug  trance  they  will  oft«o 
remember  the  events  of  a  past  one.  This  is  like  vhat 
happens  in  those  cases  of  'double  personalitj'  in  which 
bo  recollection  of  one  of  the  lives  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other.  "We  have  already  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that  the  Bensibility  often  differs  from  one  of  the  alternate 
perikonalities  to  another,  and  we  have  heoril  M.  Pierre  Janet's 
theory  that  ancesthesias  carry  amnesias  with  them  (see 
above,  pp.  385  ff.).  In  certain  cases  this  is  evidently  so 
the  throwing  of  certain  functional  brain-tracts  out  of  gear 
with  others,  so  as  to  dissociate  their  consciousness  {rota 
that  of  the  remaining  brain,  throws  them  out  for  both  i 
Borial  and  ideational  service.  M.  Janet  proved  in  various 
ways  that  what  his  patients  forgot  when  auEesthetic  thej 
remembered  when  the  sensibility  returned.  For  instance^ 
he  restored  their  tactile  sense  temporarily  by  means  of 
electric  currents,  passes,  etc.,  and  then  made  them  handle 
various  objects,  such  as  keys  and  pencils,  or  make  particii' 
lar  movements,  like  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  moment  the 
anaesthesia  returned  they  found  it  impossible  to  recollect 
the  objects  or  the  acts.  *  They  bad  bad  nothing  in  their 
hands,  they  had  done  nothing,'  etc.  The  nest  day,  however, 
Bensibility  being  again  restored  by  similar  processes,  the^ 
remembered  perfectly  the  circumstance,  and  told  wLal 
they  had  handled  or  had  done. 

All  these  pathological  facts  are  shoii-ing  ns  that  the 
sphere  of  possible  recollection  may  be  wider  than  we  thinly 
and  that  in  certain  matters  apparent  oblivion  is  no  proof 
against  possible  recall  under  other  conditions.  They  give 
no  countenance,  however,  to  the  extravagant  opinion  that 


tiiDBtelf  deficient,  like  Ihta  one,  In  the  evidence  of  exact  verification  which 
'psychical  resenrchMemutKls).  Compare  ftlso  Th.  Rlbot,  DUeasesof  Mcm- 
OTy.  rhap.  IT.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  wottts,  etc.,  reported  !n  tranoe 
nedlumB,  etc..  mayperhHpj  often  be  explained  by  exaltation  of  memorr. 
Aq  byater,i.epileplic  girl.  whoBe  cnse  I  quoted  In  Proc.  of  Am.  Soc.  fof 
Piycblcal  Rescarcb ,  atiWimolIcally  writes  an  '  Ingoldsby  Legend  *  In  «« 
cantoi.  which  her  pnrenls  say  she  '  bail  never  rend.'  Of  course  sha  i 
luvve  read  or  heard  il.  but  perhaps  never  Itarntd  it.  Of  Bome  tnuutmle 
LMln-Eoglifih  verses  about  a  scft-serpcnl  which  her  band  alse  wrote  UBCMi 
OODMlouBly,  I  have  vainly  sought  the  original  (see  Proc  etc,,  p  SBZy 
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nothing  we  experience  can  be  absolutely  forgotten.  In 
real  life,  in  spite  of  occasional  surprises,  most  of  what  hap- 
pens actually  is  forgotten.  The  only  reasons  for  supposing 
that  if  the  conditions  were  forthcoming  everything  would 
revive  are  of  a  transcendental  sort.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
quotes  and  adopts  them  from  the  German  writer  Schmid. 
Knowledge  being  a  'spontaneous  self-energy'  on  the  part 
of  the  mind. 

"  this  energy  being  once  determined,  it  Is  natural  that  It  should  persist, 
until  again  annihUated  by  other  causes.  This  [annihilation]  would  be 
the  case,  were  th6  mind  merely  passive.  •  .  .  But  the  mental  activity, 
the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  an 
energy  of  the  self -active  power  of  a  subject  one  and  indivisible  :  conse- 
quently a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached  or  annihilated,  if  a  cogni- 
tion once  existent  be  again  extinguished.  Hence  it  is  that  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution  is  not,  how  a  mental  activity  endures,  but  how 
it  ever  vanishes."* 

Those  whom  such  an  argument  persuades  may  be  left 
happy  with  their  belief.  Other  positive  argument  there  is 
none,  none  certainly  of  a  physiological  sorif 

When  memory  begins  to  decay,  proper  names  are  what 
go  first,  and  at  all  times  proper  names  are  harder  to  recol- 
lect than  those  of  general  properties  and  classes  of  things. 

This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  common  qualities  and 
names  have  contracted  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  asso- 
ciations in  our  mind  than  the  names  of  most  of  the  persons 
whom  we  know.  Their  memory  is  better  organized.  Proper 
names  as  well  organized  as  those  of  our  family  and  friends  are 
recollected  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  objects.^  'Organ- 
ization' means  numerous  associations;  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  associations,  the  greater  the  number  of  paths  of  re- 
call. For  the  same  reason  adjectives,  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  the  cardinal  verbs,  those  words,  in  short,  which 
form  the  grammatical  framework  of  all  our  speech,  are  the 


*  Lectures  on  Mctaph.,  ii.  212. 

t  Cf.  on  this  point  J.  Delboeuf,  Lc  Sommeil  et  les  Reves  (1885),  p.  119 
fl. ;  R.  Verdon,  Forgetful ness,  in  Mind,  ii.  487. 
I  Cf.  A.  Maurj,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  Reves,  p.  442. 
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very  last  to  decay.    Knssmanl*  makes  the  following  sent* 
remark  on  this  sabject : 

"  The  concreter  a  conception  is,  the  Boonar  iB  lis  name  forgnttsn. 
This  is  because  oui  ideas  of  persons  and  things  are  less  strongly  bound 
up  with  their  names  than  with  such  abstractions  as  their  business,  thetr 
circnmstancea,  their  qualities.  We  easily  can  imagine  perso:is  and 
things  without  their  names,  the  eensorial  image  of  them  being  mora 
important  than  that  other  symbolic  image,  their  name.  Abstract 
ceptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  acquired  by  means  of  the  words 
which  alone  serve  to  confer  stability  upon  them.  This  is  why  verbs, 
■djectires,  pronouns,  and  slill  more  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  coo- 
junctions  are  more  intimately  connected  with  our  thinking  than  ai« 
Bubetantives." 

The  disease  called  Aphasia,  of  which  a  little  iraa  said 
in  Chapter  II,  has  let  in  a  flood  of  light  oo  the  phenome- 
non of  Memory,  by  showing  the  number  of  ways  in  wbioh 
the  nse  of  a  given  object,  like  a  word,  may  be  lost  by  the 
mind.  We  may  lose  our  acoustic  idea  or  our  articnlatoiy 
idea  of  it ;  neither  without  the  other  will  give  us  proper 
command  of  the  word.  And  if  we  have  both,  but  have  lost  the 
()aths  of  association  between  the  brain-centres  which  sap- 
port  the  two,  we  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  *  Ataxic  '  and  '  ani' 
nesic  '  aphasia,  '  word-deafness,'  and  'associative  aphasia' 
are  all  practical  losses  of  word-memory.  We  have  thns,  as 
M.  Bibot  says,  not  memory  so  much  as  memories.t  Ths 
visual,  the  tactile,  the  muscular,  the  auditory  memory  may 
all  vary  independently  of  each  other  in  the  same  indindoal ; 
and  different  individuals  may  have  them  developed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  As  a  rule,  a  man's  memory  is  good  in  tha 
departments  in  which  his  interest  is  strong;  but  those  de- 
partments are  apt  to  be  those  in  which  his  discriminatiTa 
sensibility  is  high.  A  man  with  a  bad  ear  is  not  lUcely  to 
have  practically  a  good  musical  memory,  or  a  purblind  per- 
son to  remember  visual  appearances  well.  In  a  later  chap- 
ter we  shall  see  illustrations  of  the  differences  in  men'i 
imagining  power,^  It  is  obvious  that  the  macbinerf  o{ 
memory  must  be  largely  determined  thereby. 

'StfiruagenderSprache,  quoted  by  Ribot.Les  Maladies  de  la  U.,p  1S8; 
t  Op.  eit.  chap.  in. 

t  "  Those  who  have  a  good  memory  for  figures  are  in  general  thoM 
who  know  beet  how  to  handle  them,  that  Is,  those  who  are  moat  fsmlllaf 
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Mr.  Gallon,  in  his  work  on  English  Men  of  Science,*  has 
given  a  very  interesting  collation  of  cases  showing  individ- 
ual variations  in  the  type  of  memory,  where  it  is  strong. 
Some  have  it  verbal.  Others  have  it  good  for  facts  and 
figures,  others  for  form.  Most  say  that  what  is  to  be  re- 
membered must  first  be  rationally  conceived  and  assimi- 

lated.f 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  remember- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  R.  Verdon  was  the  first 
writer  expressly  to  call  attention  to.  We  can  Bet  our  mem- 
ory as  it  were  to  retain  things  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
let  them  depart. 

'*  Individaals  often  remember  clearly  and  well  up  to  the  time  when 
they  have  to  use  their  knowledge,  and  then,  when  it  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, there  follows  a  rapid  and  extensive  decay  of  the  traces.  Many 
schoolboys  forget  their  lessons  after  they  have  said  them,  many  barris* 
ters  forget  details  got  up  for  a  particular  case.  Thus  a  boy  learns  thir- 
ty lines  of  Homer,  says  them  perfectly,  and  then  forgets  them  so  that 
he  could  not  say  five  consecutive  lines  the  next  morning,  and  a  barns* 
ler  may  be  one  week  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  making  cog-wheels, 
but  in  the  next  he  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ribt 
instead.'*  | 

The  rationale  of  this  fact  is  obscure  ;  and  the  existence 

of  it  ought  to  make  us  feel  how  truly  subtle  are  the  nervous 

processes  which  memory  involves.    Mr.  Yerdon  adds  that 

*'  When  the  use  of  a  record  is  withdrawn,  and  attention  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  we  think  no  more  about  it,  we  know  that  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  we  may  thus  conclude  that  energ}'  is  in  some  way 
liberated.  If  the  .  .  .  attention  is  not  withdrawn,  so  that  we  keep 
the  record  in  mind,  we  know  that  this  feeling  of  relief  does  not  take 
place.  .  .  .  Also  we  are  well  aware,  not  only  that  after  this  feeling  of 
relief  takes  place,  the  record  does  not  seem  so  well  conserved  as  before, 
but  that  we  have  real  difficulty  in  attempting  to  remember  it.'* 

This  shows  that  we  are  not  as  entirely  unconscious  of  a 
topic  as  we  think,  during  tlie  time  in  which  we  seem  to  ba 
merely  retaining  it  subject  to  recall. 

with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  things."  (A.  Maury,  Le  Pom- 
meil  et  les  Raves,  p.  448.) 

♦  Pp.  107-121. 

f  For  other  examples  see  Hamilton's  Lectures,  n  219,  and  A.  Huber. 
Das  (ledachtniss,  p.  86  ff. 

}  Mlad,  u.  449. 
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''  Practically,"  says  Mr.  Yerdon,  *'  we  sometimes  keep  a  matter  in 
hand  not  exactly  by  attending  to  it,  but  by  keeping  onr  attention  re- 
ferred to  something  connected  with  it  from  time  to  time.  Translating 
this  into  the  language  of  physiology,  we  mean  that  by  referring  atten- 
tion  to  a  part  within,  or  closely  connected  with,  the  system  of  traoes 
[paths]  required  to  be  remembered,  we  keep  it  well  fed,  so  that  the 
traoes  are  preserved  with  the  utmost  delicacy." 

This  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  an  explana- 
tion.  Setting  the  mind  to  remember  a  thing  involves  a  con- 
tinual minimal  irradiation  of  excitement  into  paths  which 
lead  thereto,  involves  the  continued  presence  of  the  thing 
in  the  '  fringe '  of  our  consciousness.  Letting  the  thing  go 
involves  withdrawal  of  the  irradiation,  unconsciousness  of 
the  thing,  and,  after  a  time,  obliteration  of  the  paths. 

A  curious  peculiarity  of  our  memory  is  that  things  are 
impressed  better  by  active  than  by  passive  repetition.  I 
mean  that  in  learning  by  heart  (for  example),  when  we  al- 
most know  the  piece,  it  pays  better  to  wait  and  recollect  by  an 
effort  from  within,  than  to  look  at  the  book  again.  If  we  re- 
cover the  words  in  the  former  way,  we  shall  probably  know 
them  the  next  time ;  if  in  the  latter  way,  we  shall  very  likely 
need  the  book  once  more.  The  learning  by  heart  means  the 
formation  of  paths  from  a  former  set  to  a  later  set  of  cerebral 
word-processes :  call  1  and  2  in  the  diagram  the  processes 
in  question ;  then  when  we  remember  by  inward  effort,  the 
path  is  formed  by  discharge  from  1  to  2,  just  as  it  will  af- 
terwards be  used.  But  when 
we  excite  2  by  the  eye,  although 
the  path  1 — 2  doubtless  is  then 
shot  through  also,  the  phenome- 
non which  we  are  discussing 
shows  that  the  direct  discharge 
from  1  into  2,  unaided  by  the 
ey^Sf  ploughs  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  groove.  There 
,.zr>ry  Bpi^eh      is,  moreover,  a  greater  amount 

V  Fio.«.  ^£  tension  accumulated  in  the 

brain  before  the  discharge  from  1  to  2,  when  the  latior 
takes  place  unaided  by  the  eye.  This  is  proved  by  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  strain  in  the  effort  to  remember  2 ;  and  this 
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ftlflo  ought  to  make  the  discharge  more  violent  and  the 
path  more  deep.  A  similar  reason  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  familiar  fact  that  we  remember  our  own  theories,  our 
own  discoyerieSy  combinations,  inyentions,  in  short  what- 
ever *  ideas '  originate  in  our  own  brain,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  exactly  similar  things  which  are  communicated 
to  us  from  without 

A  word,  in  closing,  about  the  metaphysics  inyolved 
in  remembering.  According  to  the  assumptions  of  this 
book,  thoughts  accompany  the  brain's  workings,  and  those 
thoughts  are  cognitive  of  realities.  The  whole  relation  is  one 
which  we  can  only  write  down  empirically,  confessing  that 
no  glimmer  of  explanation  of  it  is  yet  in  sight  That  brains 
should  give  rise  to  a  knowing  consciousness  at  all,  this  is  the 
one  mystery  which  returns,  no  matter  of  what  sort  the  con- 
sciousness and  of  what  sort  the  knowledge  may  be.  Sen- 
sations, aware  of  mere  qualities,  involve  the  mystery  as 
much  as  thoughts,  aware  of  complex  systems,  involve  it  To 
the  platonizing  tradition  in  philosophy,  however,  this  is 
not  so..  Sensational  consciousness  is  something  qtum-ma,- 
terial,  hardly  cognitive,  which  one  need  not  much  wonder 
at  Bdaiing  consciousness  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  the 
mystery  of  it  is  unspeakable.  Professor  Ladd,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  usually  excellent  book,*  after  well  showing  the 
matter-of-fact  dependence  of  retention  and  reproduction  on 
brain-paths,  says : 

*' In  the  study  of  perception  psycho-physics  can  do  much  towards  a 
scientific  explanation.  It  can  tell  what  qualities  of  stimuli  produce 
certain  qualities  of  sensations,  it  can  suggest  a  principle  relating  the 
quantity  of  the  stimuli  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensation ;  it  can  investi- 
gate the  laws  under  which,  by  combined  action  of  various  ozcitations, 
the  sensations  are  combined  [?]  into  presentations  of  sense ;  it  can  show 
how  the  time-relations  of  the  sensations  and  percepts  in  consciousness 
correspond  to  the  objective  relations  in  time  of  the  stimulations.  But 
for  that  spiritual  activity  which  actually  puts  together  in  consciousness 
the  sensations,  it  cannot  even  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  physical 
explanation.  Moreover,  no  cerebral  process  can  be  conceived  of,  which 
— ^in  case  it  were  known  to  exist— could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
basis  for  this  unifying  acttis  of  mind.  Thus  also,  and  even  more  em- 
pbatioally,  must  we  insist  upon  the  complete  inability  of  physiology  to 

♦  Physiological  Psychology,  pt.  ii.  chap.  x.  §  28. 
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it  ao  explanation  for  conscious  memoiy,  in  so  far  an  it  is  fn^ini 
— that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  moat  imperatively  calls  for  espianation.  . 
The  Tery  essence  of  the  act  of  memory  coosisls  io  the  ability  to  a 
This  Kft«r-image  is  the  image  of  a  percept  I  had  a  moment  since  ;  i 
this  image  of  memory  is  the  image  of  the  percept  I  had  at  a  certa 
time— I  do  not  remember  precisely  how  long  since.  It  would,  then,  i 
quite  contrary  to  the  facts  to  hold  that,  when  an  image  of  memory  a 
pears  in  consciousness,  it  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  particol 
original  percept  on  account  of  its  perceived  rosemblance  to  this  pero 
The  original  percept  doeti  nftt  exist  and  will  never  be  reproduced.  En 
more  palpably  false  and  absurd  would  it  be  to  liuld  that  any  similail 
of  the  impressions  or  processes  ia  end  organs  or  central  organs  « 
plaiiks  the  act  of  conscious  memory.  Consciousness  kuowa  nothing  i 
such  similarity  ;  knows  nothing  even  of  the  existence  of  nervoiu  ia 
pressions  and  processes.  Moreover,  we  could  never  knout  two  intpra 
■ions  or  processes  that  are  separated  in  time  to  be  similar,  wittaoi 
involving  the  same  inexplicable  act  of  memory.  It  is  a  fact  of  oM 
sciousnesa  on  which  all  possibility  of  connected  experience  and  < 
recorded  and  cumulative  human  knowledge  is  dependent  thai  certat 
phases  or  products  of  consciousness  appear  with  &  claim  to  stand  to 
(to  represent)'  past  experiences  to  which  they  are  regarded  as  in  son 
respect  similar.  It  is  this  peculiar  claim  in  consciousness  which  col 
&titut««  the  essence  of  an  act  of  memory  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  U 
memory  wholly  Inexplicable  as  a  mere  persistence  or  recurrenee  e 
similar  impressions.  It  is  this  which  makes  conscious  memorj 
spiritual  phenomenon,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  arising  ont  of  ott\ 
ous  processes  and  conditions,  is  not  simply  undiscovered  in  fact,  bi 
utterly  incapable  of  approach  by  the  imagination.  When,  then,  f 
apeak  of  a  physical  basis  of  memory,  recognition  must  be  made  of  tl 
complete  inability  of  science  to  suggest  any  physical  process  which  oi 
be  conceived  of  as  correlated  with  that  peculiar  and  rayslerious  aetti 
of  the  mind,  connecting  its  present  and  its  past,  which  constitutes  til 
essence  of  memory." 

TLia  passage  seeiua  to  me  characteristic  of  the  reiguia 
half-way  modes  of  thought.  It  puts  the  dilHcultiea  la  th 
wrong  places.  At  one  momeiit  it  seems  to  admit  with  tb 
cruder  sensationalists  that  the  material  of  our  thoughts  1 
independent  sensations  reproduced,  and  that  the  '  pattin 
together'  of  these  sensations  would  be  knowledge,  if  i 
could  only  be  brought  about,  the  only  mystery  being  as  ( 
the  what '  actua '  can  bring  it  about.  At  another  moment  i 
seems  to  contend  that  even  this  sort  of  '  combining'  wool 
not  be  knowledge,  because  certain  of  the  elaments  t 


*  Why  not  say  ■  know  'T— W.  J. 
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necied  must  ^  claim  to  represent  or  stand  for  *  past  originals, 
which  is  incompatible  with  their  being  mere  images  reviyed 
The  result  is  various  confused  and  scattered  mysteries  and 
unsatisfied  intellectual  desires.  But  why  not  'pool'  our 
mysteries  into  one  great  mystery,  the  mystery  that  brain- 
processes  occasion  knowledge  at  all  ?  It  is  surely  no  dif- 
ferent mystery  to  fed  myself  by  means  of  one  brain-pro- 
cess writing  at  this  table  now,  and  by  means  of  a  different 
brain-process  a  year  hence  to  remember  myself  writing.  All 
that  psychology  can  do  is  to  seek  to  determine  what  the 
seyeral  brain-processes  are  ;  and  this,  in  a  wretchedly  im- 
perfect way,  is  what  such  writings  as  the  present  chapter 
haye  begun  to  do.  But  of  '  images  reproduced,'  and '  claim- 
ing to  represent,'  and  '  put  together  by  a  unifying  actua^^ 
I  haye  been  silent,  because  such  expressions  either  signify 
nothing,  or  they  are  only  roundabout  ways  of  simply  say- 
ing that  the  past  is  known  when  certain  brain-conditions 
are  fulfilled,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  straightest  and 
shortest  way  of  saying  that  is  the  best 

For  a  history  of  opinion  about  Memory,  and  other  biblio- 
graphic references,  I  must  refer  to  the  admirable  little 
monograph  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bumham  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vols,  i  and  n.  Useful 
books  are :  D.  Kay's  Memory,  What  It  Is,  and  How  to 
Improve  It  (1888) ;  and  F.  Fauth's  Das  Oedichtniss,  Studie 
zu  einer  P&dagogik,  etc.,  1888. 
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